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PREFACE. 


iO aes is the thirty-first issue of the Official Year Book, which -irom 
the first issue in 1886 to 1904 was known as the “ Wealth and 
Progress of New South Wales.” 


In a work of this kind there is always difficulty in making it 
interesting to the two classes of persons for whose use it is intended, 
viz., those within the State, and those abroad, but it is believed 
the difficulty has been met. 


The contents have been published already in fifteen parts, contain- 
ing information which was the latest available at the date of publication, 
and they were issued as they became available from the printer, in order 
to render them of immediate service. 


A diagram map of New South Wales is published with the volume 
to show the railways, territorial divisions, and area of the State 
suitable for the profitable cultivation of wheat as indicated by recent 
experience. The divisional boundaries coincide with those of Shires 
instead of Counties as in former issues, because it is thought desirable 
that statistics generally should be compiled with the Iscal governing 
area. as the geographical unit. 

Every care has been taken to keep-the work free from errors, but 
if any be noticed by readers, I should be pleased to receive information 
regarding them. 

I have to express my thanks to the responsible officers of the 
various State and Commonwealth Departments, and to others who 
have kindly supplied information, often at considerable trouble. 

e “Statistical Register of New South Wales,” published annually 
from this Bureau, contains in full detail the statistics of the State, 
and it will prove serviceable to those who wish to. obtain additional 
information. regarding the matters treated generally in this Year Book. 


I]. A. SMITH, 
Government Statistician. . 


Bureau of Statistics, - 
Sydney, 29th July, 1924. 
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GEOGRAPHY. | 


EW SOUTH WALES is situated entirely in the temperate zone of the 
Southern Hemisphere, and is on the opposite side of the world from - 
the seat of the British Empire, of which it forms a part. Tt is distant from - 
London: 11,200 miles. by the Suez Canal—the shortest shipping route. 


The name “ New South Wales” was’ given to the eastern part of Australia 
(then known: as New Holland) on its discovery by Captain Cook. in. 1770, 
and for fifty-seven years all Australian territory east of longitude 135° 
east was known by that-name: In 1825, shortly after the separation of 
Tasmania (Van Diemen’s Land), the western boundary was moved to longi- 
tude 129°. The steps by which the territory of the State assumed its present 
boundaries and dimensions are shown below :— 


:| Population 
Area Area: of of Territory 
Date. Nature of Territorial Adjustment, involved in Wee ee 
J "| adjustment,.| Wales at end 
Be of year. 
gua 
sq. miles.| sq. miles. 
1788 | New South Wales defined. as whole of Aus- tie 1,584,998 1,024 
tralasia east of longitude 135° east. * _ |(26th Jan.). 
1825 | Tasmania practically. separated’ from. New| 26,218 | 1,558,783 
South. Wales.. ; 33,500t 


1825 | Western boundary of New South Wales 518,134: | 2,076,917 
moved to longitude 129° east. ; 
1836; South Australia founded as a separate) 309,850 | 1,767,067 78;929 


colony. ; 
1841 | New Zealand proclaimed: separate-colony.../' 104,471 | 1,662,596-| 145,308 
. ; 
¥851.| Victoria proclaimed a separate colony ia 87,884 | 1,574,712 | 197, 265 
1859: | Queensland proclaimed’ a separate colony ...j 554,300: 1,020,412 327,459 


1361-3) Norther. Territory and’ territory between! 710)040'). 310,372} 377,71 
longitude 129° and: 132° east separated: 


1911 | Pederal Capital Territory ceded to Common: 912°| 309,460 1,701,736 
wealth. 

1915 Territory at Jervis Bay. ceded. to Common- 28 | 309,432 | 1,895,603 
wealth, . 


] 


* Literally interpreted the boundarics Gefined included Fiji, Samoa, and some neighbouring islands. 
+ Approximate. §.Exclusive:-of' area: of Pacific Islands, except-New. Zealand: : 


Bounparins. AND DimEnsions. 


The present boundaries of New South Wales are as follow:—On the east, 
the coastline from Point Danger: to: Cape Howe; on the west, the 141st 
meridian of east longitude; on the: north, the 29th parallel“of south latitude, 
proceeding’ east to: the. Barwon River, and thereafter along the Macintyre 
and Dumaresq Rivers to the junction with Tenterfield Creek; thence along 
the crest of a spur of the great Dividing Range, the crest of that range 
north to the Macpherson Range, and along the crest of the Macpherson 

. Range east to. the sea; on the south, the southern bank of the Murray River 
to its source at the head of the river Indi,. and. thence by a direct marked 
line to: Cape Howe, 
* 81109— A 
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From Point Danger, along a diagonal line, to the south-west corner of the 
State—a distance of 850 miles—the greatest dimension of the State is found. 
The length of coast, measured direct from Point Danger to Cape Howe, is 
683 miles; the actual length of seaboard being 907 miles. The greatest 
breadth, measured along the 29th parallel latitude, is 756 miles, The 
shortest dimension, along the western boundary, is about 340 miles. 


wy 


AREA. 


’ The total area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island, but 
excluding the Federal Territory, is 309,432 square miles, or 198,036,480 acres,. 
being rather more than one-tenth of the area of Australia. About 4,639 
square miles, or 2,969,080 acres, of the total surface is covered by rivers and 
lakes, and 176 square mailes: or 112,750 acres, by the principal harbours. The 
area of Lord Howe Island is 5 square miles. 

The area of New South Wales in relation to the total area of Australia 
is shown i in the following statement :— 


State or Territory. | Area. | plays 

| sq. miles. 
Now South Wales... aaa wee 309,432 ; 10-40 
Victoria _ ose ee se 87,884 2-96 
Queensland ... seep Jans ns 670,500 22-54. 
South Australia vee os ase 380,070 12-78 
; Western Australia... es wo 975,920 32-81 
TVasmania aes as ne ave 26,215 “88 
Northern Territory .. re ain 523,620 17-60 
Federal Capital Territory aes es 912 03 
Federal Territory at Jervis Bay ... 28 | 00 
Commonwealth ...| 2,974,581 | 100-00 


New South Wales is approximately three and a half times as large as 
Victoria, nearly twelve times as large as Tasmania, and somewhat smaller 
than South Australia; Queensland is about twice and Western Australia 
three times as large as New South Wales. 

The following table shows the extent of the State of New South Wales 
and of the Commonwealth of Australia in comparison with the total area 
of all countries of the world, the British Empire, and certain individual 
eountries :— 


Ratio of Area ‘i 
Country. Area. Bashers ae ae 
Wales. | Australia, 
: sq, miles. 

New Ssuth Wales nos 309, 432 1°000 “104 
Comm: nwealth... as 2,974, 581 9-613 1-000 
United ead roe 121,633 +393 “041 
Canada ... - oak 8,729,665, 12-053 1:254 
Argentina. . aes see 1,153,119 3-729 +388 
United States ... or 2,973,890 |. 9-618 1-000 
Rritish Empire tan 13,257,584 42-845 4-456 
The World tee «| 62,055,879 168-231 17-500 


Lorp Howe Isuanp. 


Lord Howe Island is a dependency of New South Wales, and is included 
in the electorate of Sydney; it is situated about. 300 miles east of Port 
Macquarie, and 436 miles north-east of Sydney. The island was discovered. 
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in 1788; it is of volcanic origin, and Mount Gower, the highest point, reaches 
an altitude of 2,840 feet. The climate and soil are favourable to the growth 
of subtropical products; but on account of the rocky formation of the greater 
part of the surface of 3,220 acres, only about 300 acres are arable. . The 
land has not been alienated, but is occupied rent free on sufferance, and: is 
utilised mainly for the production of Kentia palm seed, ‘A Board of Control 
at Sydney manages the affairs of the island and supervises the palm seed 
industry. At the Census of 1921 the population numbered 111 persons. 


Puysica, FErAtures. é 


Coastline. 

The coastline of New South Wales is remarkably regular, trending almost 
uniformly from north-north-east to south-south-west and displaying few 
striking topographical features. It consists of rugged cliffs, alternating 
with sandy beaches and numerous inlets, with here and there a river estuary. 


The. operations of important physiographical factors have prevented the 
coast from acquiring features such as projecting deltas and wide river 
valleys and estuaries, which so commonly yive natural access to the interior 
of other countries. These factors are the close proximity of the watershed . 
to the coast, the consequent shortness of the rivers, and the presence of a 
constant though slow-moving southerly ocean current, which sweeps along 
the coast and prevents the formation of deltas beyond the line of protection 
afforded by headlands. In a number of instances the volume of the coastal 
Tivers is not great enough to carry their silt far to sea, with the result 
that, where they meet the dead water of the coast at their mouths, matter is 
deposited, forming a ground-work for “ sand-bars,”’ which constitute impedi- 
ments to navigation even by coastal vessels. 


The central portion of the coast, however, is well furnished with spacious 
inlets, distinguished by winding foreshores and ample roadsteads, so that 
within a space of about 150 miles there dre four large natural harbours, of 
which some rank among the finest in the world, and only await economic 
development. Port Stephens, the most northerly, lies a little to the north 
of the central point of the coast ; it possesses a great expanse of water 
exceeding 30 feet in depth. Broken Bay is a submerged river valley, with 
three arms.and spacious anchorage, at the mouth of the Hawkesbury. Port 
Jackson (Sydney Harkour), perhaps the finest harbour in the world, is 
the commercial centre of the State, and an important shipping-port. with 
a large volume of trade. Jervis Bay possesses deep water throughout its 
great extent, and is a naval base destined to be the port of the Federal 
Capital at Canberra, with which it will be connected by rail. Further south, 
Twofold Bay, near the southern boundary, is a potential harbour, with a 
convenient entrance and spacious waterways. 


‘The coastal formation of Port Kembla and the estuary of the Hunter 
River (Port Hunter) have been converted into serviceable harbours for 
‘growing manufacturing centres. At frequent intervals along the coast 
numerous inlets provide shelter and facilities for coastal shipping. 

Further particulars regarding the harbours and anchorages are shown in 
the chapter relating to shipping. 


Strewn along the coast at intervals there are eight lakes, partly marine 
and partly estuarine, connected with the sea by narrow channels. It is 
believed that they were formerly coastal valleys at a higher level than they 
occupy at present, and that they became “drowned” by the sea when the 
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subsidence occurred which formed the existing harbours and the present . 
coastal levels. Their entrances in most cases are narrow and shallow, and 
are usually blocked by the action of the sea and wind upon the sand. 


Most of these lakes are surrounded by picturesque scenery. They attract 
tourists and holiday-makers, and provide extensive fishing grounds, The 
largest, Lake Macquarie, 8 miles south of Newcastle, is 44 square miles in 
area. A chain of beautiful lakes, of which the principal are the Myall and 
Wallis Lakes, lies between Port ‘Stephens and Cape Hawke. 


The Surface. 


The story, ag told by geologists, of the manner in which the surface of 
New South Wales assumed its present shapes is very interesting. 


In past ages a ‘great part of the interior of Australia was occupied by a 
vast mediterranean sea, bounded by a line of highlands, which probably 
extended considerably to the east of the present coastline. Their slope was — 
towatds the west, and rivers flowed down from them into the inland sea, 
carrying thither the sand and silt which now seals down the artesian basin. 
In a later age'a gradual uplift took place in the northern part of Australia, 

‘ accompanied by a depression in the southern portion ; and streams which 
formerly flowed north-west and entered the sea by separate mouths became 
diverted to the south and conjoined. with the Darling River. 

The southern depression allowed the sea to encroach imland froma the 
south and to spread over the region now known. as the Riverina, but a 
subsequent uplift pushed. the southern sea back to its present boundary and 

caused a combination of the western rivers into the one great system of 
‘Australia—the Murray-Darling. 


During the upward movement in the interior a marked elevation took 
place in the coastal portion, the uplift being greater towards the coast, and 
an. Sona, oabeany vi a short. oni slope to whe eastern seaboard was 
palaces great etosive. power, pa: by a gYadual ‘process of dundution, 
‘worked their way inland, extending the coastal district into what were 
formerly the eastern portions of the Great Dividing Range. 


Subsequently a: submergence of the coast took place and the: valleys of 
the coastal rivers were ‘converted into harbours, such as Port Jackson, — 
Broken Bay, and Port Stephens. 


The surface of New South Wales bears signs of having passed through 
lengthy periods of erosion. It possesses less diversity than ‘any of the 
continents, and there are no lofty mountain ranges, few peaks of importance, 
and no large lakes of permatient water. ‘Nearly the whole of ‘the State 
consists of extensive plains and hilly patches at varying levels. ‘The surface 
is divided naturally into feur main -divisions—the Coast District, the 
Tablelands, the Western Slopes, and the extensive Plains. The tablelands 
form the Great Dividing Range, which traverses the State from north to 
south, and marks the division between the coast. district and the plains. 


“The ‘coastal strip is undulating ‘and well watered. The average width is 
about 50 miles in the north and 20 miles in thesouth. A# Clifton ‘the table- 
land abuts on the ocean, while the widest part (150 miles) is in the valley 
of the Hunter River, where the relatively soft rocks of the coal basin have 
offered least obstruction to river erosion, 


The coastal region is bounded on the west by steep, often inaccessible, 
escarpments, where the highlands rise suddenly from the lower levels of 


e 
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the coast; the declivities are furrowed by deep and rugged valleys sloping 
toward the sea, and here and there a mountain spur projects eastward. 
These natural features have made access to the tablelands from the coast 
a matter of formidable difficulty in many districts, so that the highlands 
are crossed only at three points by the railway and at few more by roads. 


The coast line is fringed with a narrow and fertile plain extending from 
north to south and broken only at Clifton. This plain juts along the Hunter | 
Valley for a distance of 60 miles. A considerable strip north and south of 
the Clarence River is 30-to-40 miles wide, thence south to Port Stephens it 
ig 10 to 15 miles in width; thereafter it gradually broadens to a width of 
85 miles, until it is broken at Clifton. The South Coast .continuation of 
the plain is nowhere wider than 15 miles, the average width being about 
10 miles. ; 


There are two: tablelands—the northern and southern—comprising an 
extensive plateau region, divided near the middle by the Cassilis or Hunter 
Gap. Generally they present on the-.eastern side a steep descent towards 
the ocean, while on the west they slope gradually towards the plains. They 
vary in width from 30 to 100 miles. The northern tableland commences 
in ‘Queensland and terminates on the northern side of the Peel River 
Valley; its average height is 2,500 feet. The southern tableland extends: 
from ‘the Victorian ‘border, and slopes gradually to the Cudgegong and 
‘Colo Rivers; ‘its average height 4 is slightly less than the northem ‘tableland,. 
although the ‘Kosciusko Plateau, ‘the most elevated portion of the State, is. 
within its limits. 


At various levels ently undulating upland plains occur ‘throughout. the. 
tableland division, such as the Dorrigo, which forms the elevated: hinterland 
of the coastal tract around Ooff’s Harbour; and the Bathurst, Goulburn,. 
Yass, and Monaro Plains on the central and southern tablelands. ‘Notable 
features of the southern tabldland are the Hmestone ‘belt, in «which ‘the 
famous Jenolan and other limestone.caves occur, .and :the grandeur-of the 
scenery in the numerous sunken valleys, such as those of the ‘Blue Moun- 
+tains, the ‘Burragorang Valley, through which the ‘Wollondilly River flows, 
the Kangaroo Valley, between Moss.“Vale and ‘the ‘Shoalhaven ‘River, and 
the Araluen Valley further south. : 


The-Great Plain district covers nearly two-thirds of ‘the area -of New 
South Wales. Jt stretches from ‘the base of the slopes of the tablelands 
£o:the western ‘boundary of ‘the State, and thence north, south, and-west:as 
the Great ‘Central Plain of Australia. The plains are not quite level, ‘hut 
rise very gently from -the bed of the Darling eastward towards the ‘Great 
‘Dividing Range and westward towards the South Australian ‘horder. ‘Only 
a few trifling elevations occur, but.in the-centre ‘the Cobar plain, 150 miles 
wide, stretches for 300 miles in a north-westerly direction ‘towards ‘the 
Darling River, its altitude ranging from 500 feet -to.1;060 feet above sea 
level, Owing ‘to-scanty rainfall the:plains are devoid of ‘forests. 


The plains are watered by ‘the rivers of ‘the Murray-Darling system; ‘the 
‘Darling and its tributaries -are ‘liable -to.considerable shrinkage in :periods of 
dry weather; but, on the other hand, -in «wet seasons, ‘these streams overflow 
their banks and flood ‘the surrounding -country for miles, producing .a 
luxuriant .growth of grasses. 


“The surface of the: plains consists of fertile red ‘and ‘black soils, the former 
‘being particularly rich in plant food. The black soil formations vepresent 
the silted-up channels of old :rivers which, -when flooded, spread :a “fertile 
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silt over the surrounding district. The black soil plains occupy large areas 
along the middle courses of the Macquarie, Castlereagh, Namoi, and Gwydir 
Rivers. ; ; 

Several portions of the plains are distinguished by special names, such 
as the Liverpool Plains, between the Peel and Liverpool Ranges; the 
Riverina, stretching northward from the Murray and intersected by a net- 
work of streams; the Bulloo Plain, between the Paroo River and the Grey 
and Barrier Ranges; the Bland, between Cootamundra and Lake Cowal; 
and the Pilliga Scrub, between Narrabri and Coonabarabran. The name 
Western Plains is applied generally to the Western Division as shown on 
the map in the frontispiece, while the plain country of the Central Land 
Division is referred to as the Central Plains, the southern portion receiving 
the special name Riverina. - 

Particulars relating to the economic condition and settlement of the . 
various divisions of the State are published in Part “Rural Settlement” of 
this Year Book. 

Mountains. 


The mountains of New South Wales may be classified in two main groups 
—the Great Dividing Range with its coastal spurs, and the ranges. of the 
interior. : 

The Great Dividing Range is the name given to a continuous chain of 
highlands stretching along. the whole eastern portion of Australia. In a 
strict acceptance of the term the portion within New South Wales is not a 
range of mountains, but a succession of extensive plateaux. Except for a 
westerly bend skirting the valley of the Hunter River, it runs for the most 
part parallel to the coast-line, and a number of lateral spurs branch from 
either: side. ; 

Proceeding from north to south, the names distinguishing the various 
portions of the Great Dividing Range in New South Wales are:—Mac- 
pherson, New England, Liverpool, Main or Blue Mountain, Cullarin, 
Gourock, Monaro, and the Muniong Ranges. 


_The Northern Tableland, comprising principally the highlands known 
as the New England Range, is the largest positive physical feature of the 
State. It has a considerable area at a greater altitude than 4,000 feet, and 
its highest point, Ben Lomond, is 5,000 feet above sea level. The hihest 
parts of the Great Dividing Range are situated in the extreme south of 
the State, and are known as the Muniong Range. Several peaks attain an 
altitude of about 7,000 feet, the highest being Mount Kosciusko (7,328 
feet). ite fbn te eight 

The remaining mountains of the State, representing the remnants of 
ancient ranges, possess Httle importance. 


The Warrumbungle Range is practically a continuation of the Liverpool, 
extending in a north-westerly direction for a distance of nearly 100 miles.’ 
These mountains represent the denuded stumps of a series of voleanoes, 
which burst into activity near the shores of the old inland sea before it 
became silted up. The sandstone beds of the Warrumbungle- Range form 
part of the intake beds of the great artesian basin. 


Two ranges—the Barrier and Grey—of an average elevation of about 
1,500 feet, and rising 800 feet above the surrounding plains, lie near the 
extreme west and north-west of the State. They form the western boundary 
of the vast depression through which the Darling River and its tributaries 
flow.. The Barrier Range contains rich silver-lead deposits, and some of 
its rocks are possibly the oldest in Australia, if not in the world. 
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Rivers. 


New South Wales does not possess any great rivers, and for this there are 
three mains causes, viz., the position of the watershed ; thé absence of lofty 
peaks, whose snowy caps in melting might feed large streams; and the 
spasmodic, and unreliable nature of the rainfall in the ween interior, 


The Great Dividing Range, which constitutes the main watershed, has 
formed an absolute boundary between two river groups—the eastern or 
‘coastal, and the western—which are entirely distinct and possess dissimilar 
cha rseberis ee 


The coastal rivers flow east into the Pacific Ocean, and, on account of 
the proximity of the mountains to the ocean, the majority are short, rapid; 
independent streams; the Hunter (340 miles) and the Hawkesbury (335 
miles) by reason. of their winding courses are the longest. Generally, the 
rivers South of Sydney, where the coastal strip: narrows considerably, are 
of less importance than those of the north. 


The physical aspects of all the eastern rivers are similar. Their upper 
courses are amidst broken and mountainous country, and the lower basins 
consist usually of undulating land with rich alluvial flats; where uncul- 
tivated, the land is densely timbered. 


_ There are eight principal coastal rivers and numerous minor streams. 
Some are navigable for various distances; thus ocean-going vessels may 
proceed along the Richmond for 65 miles, the Clarence 45 miles, the 
Macleay and Manning 30 miles, and the Hunter 385 miles. Ocean-going 
vessels may penetrate the Hawkesbury for 70 miles, but the Shoalhaven is 
navigable for only 5 miles from its mouth. 


The rivers of the western slope belong to the Murray-Darling system. 
They drain an immense area, including the whole of the western portion of 
New South Wales, and large portions of Queensland and Victoria, and they 
discharge into the sea through a single mouth. In consequence of the gradual 
slope of the plain country, these rivers, unlike the coastal, are long, mean- 

ering, and slow in discharge. They wind for the most part through loose, 
absorbent soils, in which they have usually cut deep channels, which at times 
are full of heavily-charged, fast-moving water, of which they relieve their 
upper basins after heavy rains. On such occasions these streams are impres- 
‘ give rivers. The Gwydir, Namoi, Castlereagh, Macquarie, and Bogan 
discharge their water into the Darling, which in turn carries it to the 
Murray, which receives also the waters of the Lachlan and Murrumbidgee. 
Normally they have not a great volume of flow, being sluggish, shallow, clear 
streams flowing at the bottom of channels, as much as 30 feet below the 
ground level. Sometimes, in dry seasons, the flow ceases and there remains 
nothing but a chain of water-holes. These curious variations in the con+ 
dition of the western streams are due to the following causes—the variable- 
ness of the rainfall at their sources, the small rainfall in their lower basins, 
. the absence of large feeding streams, the great evaporation, and the 
absorbent nature of the soils, particularly over the artesian basin. 


‘The most important river is the Murray, which forms part of the southern 
Woundary of the State. It has a total length of 1,600 miles, of which 1,200 
are within New South Wales, and along this course a more or less regular 
stream flows, fed by the snows of the southern highlands. For about seven 
months of the year the river is navigable as far as Wentworth for large 
riverboats, and for smaller craft as far as Albury. The Murrumbidgee, 1,050 
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miles in length, ranks next to the Murray in regularity and volume of flow. 
In its lower course it receives the Lachlan, 850 miles in length. ‘The longest 
river in’ Anstralia: is. the Darling, which. measures: 1,760. miles, the: total 
length fron: its. source to: the mouth: of the Murray being: 2;310: miles. The 
Darling flows: across. western. New: South Wales from: north-cast to -south- 
west to: Join: the Murray: 150: miles from the: South Australian. border: Tt 
receives. a number of rivers. from South Queensland when. their volume. is 
sufficiently great,.and in New South Wales. receives successively the: follow- 
ing rivers whose lengths are as shown:—Gwydir, 350. miles; Namoi,, 430 
miles; Macquarie; 590: miles; Castlereagh, 340 miles; and Bogan, 370 miles. 
Particulars of the water storage schemes in connection with these rivers 
aré published in chapter. “Water Conservation and Irrigation” of this 
Year Book. ; : 


7 Lakes. | 

The lakes of New South Wales are unimportant, but may be classified in 
five groups,—the coastal lakes or lagoons,. those of the tablelands, and of 
the Western Plains, the lakes and tarns of the Kosciusko Plateau, and: the 
great artificial lake at Burrinjuck used for irrigation purposes. 


The coastal lakes. have been. described already. 


The lakes of the tablelands owe their origin to voleanic and other geologi- 
-cal disturbances. of former ages, and nearly all are situated in the southern 
tableland. Lake George, sometimes: termed: the largest freshwater lake in 
New South Wales; occupies a depression in the Cullarin’ Range; it is fed 
“by: several: small streams, but has no. visible outlet, its waters are shallow, 

- except after a succession of wet seasons, being lost by evaporation and: by 
soakage through the slate formation. of its. bed.. Tf full, Lake George would 
- . cover an area of 60 square miles, but in average seasons a large proportion 
of its, bed is dry and. is utilised for grazing steck. Lake. Bathurst lies in 
_a circular depression. about: 7 square miles in. area, 10 miles east of Lake 
‘George. Both lakes are situated more than 2,000 feet above sea level. 


The lakes of the Western Plains occur usually along the eourses. of the 
“western rivers; they are mostly natural: shallow depressions of considerable 
-extent, which are filled during floods. by the overflow of the rivers. Like 
the western. rivers, these lakes. vary with the. seasons, presenting an appear- 
ance of great size.in wet seasons, and dwindling. to a suecession of ponds 
and mud basins in continued. dry weather, but they serve a useful purpose 
im dry seasons by maintaining’ the flow of the rivers below the lakes: for 
some months after the upper courses become’ dry. 


‘Along the Darling River the largest lake beds: on. the: right. bank are:— 
Narran, above. Brewarrina;. Cawndilla, Menindie, and Tandon, near Menin- 
die; and, on the left bank,. Gunyulka: in the Wilcannia district. 


Within. the Lachlan: basin the most important are Lake Cowal,. which 
is situated about 40 miles from Forbes, receiving the drainage of the Bland 
Plain and: the overflow of floodwaters’ from the Lachlan River, and Lake 

Oudgellico, which also receives the floodwaters of ste Lachlan in bc 
seasons. 


Lake: Victoria, om the right bank of the Murray River; in the south- 
western corner of New South Wales,. is connected with the Murray by 
Frenchman’s Creek. It covers an area of 26,000 acres, and holds 17,000,000 
cubic feet.of water when full. It has: been. aeleeted ag: the site of a reservoir 
in: connection: with the River Murray: Irrigation Scheme. 


The Kosciusko Takes .are due :to the formation. of ‘barriers of moraine 
material left.behind by glaciers. They are situated about 6;000 feet above 
sea-level. The principal are the Blue Lake, Lake Albina, ‘Coctapatamba 
‘and Club Lakes, and Hedley Tarn. 

The Burrinjuck Dam, near the head of the Murrumbidgee River, isa 
darge lake covering 12,740 acres, with a capacity of 83;612,000;000 cubic 
feet of water impounded by a retaining wall 240 feet in height. ts outlet 
is by the Murrumbidgee River, whose flow is regulated thereby to meet the | 
needs of an extensive irrigation area on its bank 240 miles below the:dam.* 
< Mineral Springs. 

Mineral springs of varied composition are found in many parts of ‘the 
State; in some cases the waters have been marketed as ‘table-waters, and 
some are of medicinal value. ‘Such springs -occur at Mittagong, Ballimore, 
Rock Flat, Bungonia, Jarvisville, and Yarrangobilly. 


“ERANSPORT AND. COMALUNICATION. 


The problem of establishing an efficient system of transport im New South 
Wales is rendered -diffieuk: by. several -eauses, viz., the existence of a belt of 
rugged highlands comparatively near the coast readily passable at only 
a few points; the consequent difficulty in connecting the coast with the 
interior; the absence of navigable rivers and waterways; and the scattered 
nature of the settlement. 

‘The rugged approaches to the Great Dividing Range defied the efforts of 
explorers until 1813, when an expedition succeeded in crossing the moun- 
tains, and the first road over the range was. opened in 1815. Shortly after- 
wards a way was discovered across the mountains in the vicinity of Lake 
George, near the spot where Goulburn now stands. These routes remained 
the easiest lines of communication with the interior to the west and south, 
and when railways were built they followed the roads. Strangely enough, 
the only real gap in the mountains, situated opposite Newcastle, and dis- 
covered by Cunningham in 1825, has not yet been utilised for traffic. The 
Great Northern Railway traversed the mountains by way of a higher gap 
at Murrurundi. The interior is connected with the sea by rail at only two 
points—Sydney and Newcasile. 

The early policy of government made Sydney the centre of the whole 
-settlement commercially as well ag politically, and with its advantageous 
situation on an unrivalled natural harbour, it became from ‘the earliest 
times the point from which the roads radiated, and to which trade and 
commerce were drawn, despite the facts that its immediate district was not 
well adapted for agriculture and that access to the fertile interior was 
impeded by difficult mountains. In point of situation Port Stephens and 
Jervis Bay, both excellent natural harbours, situated respectively 85 miles 
north and 82 miles south of Sydney, are both qualified to constitute com- 
mercial outlets for the interior, and this remark applies with especial force 
to Port Stephens, which is the most central port of the State and has the 
advantage of large coal supplies in close proximity. The development of 
this port is urged strongly as part of a decentralisation scheme, and it is 
probable that Jervis Bay also will become a shipping centre when it is 
opened up in connection with the establishment of the Federal capital at 
Canberra. There is no good harbour north of Port Stephens; and Twofold 
Bay, on the far South Coast, is probably too difficult of access from the 
‘interior to develop into an oversea shipping port. 


* See Chapter ‘“‘ Water Conservation and Irrigation,” 
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‘Railway, shipping, postal, cable and telegraphic services all have their 
centre in Sydney, which with itg environs contains nearly one-half of the 
population of the State. 


Localities such as thé southern Riverina, the Broken Hill district, baa 
the far North Coast, which are not yet connected by rail with the metro- 
polis, find their outlet in other States, but the New South Wales lines are 
being extended in these districts. 


In view of its vast open spaces, New South Wales is specially sania 
for aviation; air routes between Sydney and the capital cities of other 
States have been prepared and other work in connection with the organisa- 
tion of air services is in progress. ; 


‘Particulars regarding the systems of transport and communication in 
New South Wales are given in other chapters of this volume, namely, 
Railways, Local Government, Post and Telegraphs. 


GEOLOGY, FAUNA, FLORA. 


: tA. description of the geological formation of New South Wales, the fauna 
and the flora, was eee in the 1921 issue of this Year Book. 


TL 


CLIMATE. 


EW South Wales is situated entirely in the temperate zone, id its 
-climate is mild and equable, being free from extremes of heat and 
cold. Abundant sunshine is experienced in all its seasons, and this factor 
exercises a strong influence on the lives and character of the people. In 
the capital city an average of only twenty-three days per year are without 
sunshine, and the average range between the hottest and coldest months is 
only about 17° Fah. In the hinterland there is even more sunshine, and 
the range of temperature is greater, but observations with the wet bulb 
thermometer show that the temperature is not maintained at so high a level 
as to be detrimental to the health and physique ee persons engaged in 
outdoor labour in any part of the State. 


‘Practically the whole of New South Wales is subject to the eae 
influence of frosts during five or more months of the year, but although 
snow has been known to fall over nearly two-thirds of the State, its 
occurrence is comparatively rare except in the tableland districts; perennial 
snow is found only on the highest peaks of the southern tableland. 


The seasons are not so well defined in the western interior as on the coast,. 
but are generally as follow:—Spring during September, October, and 
November; summer during December, January, and February; autumn 
during March, April, and May; winter during June, July, and August. 


Meteorological Observations. 


Meteorological observations in New South Wales are directed from 
Sydney as the centre of a subdivision of Australia, which includes the 
greater part of New South ‘Wales; a special climatological station is main- 
tained.also at Dubbo, and there are many reporting stations throughout the: 
State. Bulletins and weather charts are issued daily from the Meteoro-. 
logical Bureau, and rain maps and isobaric charts are prepared. 

Particulars of meteorological observations at various stations in New 
South Wales are published annually in the Statistical Register of New 
South iWales; in some cases rainfall records from the year 1860 are given. 

Signals are displayed in Sydney to give warnings of storms and to indi- 
eate fair weather, rain, and cold or heat waves; forecasts are telegraphed 
daily to towns in country districts, and the city forecasts. are published in 
the early editions of the press. Special forecasts regarding cyclonic con- 
ditions are issued to the-press and to the Commonwealth and State Depart- 
ments of Navigation; this arrangement enables precautions to be taken in 
regard to shipping. Flood warnings also are given in urgent cases, 


: Winds. 


‘The weather in New South Wales is. determined chiefly by anticyclones,. 
or areas of high barometric pressure, with their attendant tropical and. 
Antarctic depressions, in which the winds blow spirally outward from the 
centre or maximum. These anticyclones pass almost continuously across 
the face of the continent of Australia from west to east, and the explana- 
tion of the existence of such high-pressure belts lies probably in the fact 
that this area is within the zone in which polar and equatorial: currents 
meet and circulate for some time before flowing north and south. The 
easterly movement depends on -the revolution of the earth. 


‘A. general.surging movement occasionally takes place in the atmosphere, 
sometimes towards, and sometimes from, the equator. The movement’ 
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causes sudden changes in the weather—heat when the surge is to the south, 
and very cold weather when it moves towards the equator. Probably these 
sudden.displacements of the air systems are due to thermal action, resulting 
in expansion or contraction in the atmospherie belts to the north and south 
of Australia. 

New South Wales is peculiarly free from: eyclonic disturbances, although 
occasionally a cyclone may result from mongoonal disturbances, or may 
reach the State from the north-east tropies or from the Antarctic low: 
pressure belt which lies to the south of Australia. 

In. the summer monthg. the prevailing winds on: the coastof New South 
Wales blow from the north, with an easterly tendency which extends to, and 
in. parts: beyond, the highlands; in the western districts the winds are usually 
from the west. Southerly winds, which are- characteristic of the summer 
weather on the coast, occur most frequently during the months from Sep- 
tember to February, and between 7 p.m. and midnight. These winds, which 
blow from the higher southern latitudes, cause a. rapid fall in temperature, 
and are sometimes accompanied by thunderstorms. 

During wititer, the prevailing direction. of the wind is westerly. In. the 
southern areas of the State the winds are almost due west, but proceeding 
northwards. there is. a southerly tendency, while on reaching Jatitudes 
north of Sydney the direction is almost due south. When they reach the 
north-eastern parts of the State, these winds are deflected in a westerly 

_ direction, and are merged in the south-east trade winds north of latitude 
30°. During the cold months of the year, Australia lies directly in the 
‘great high- -pressure stream referred to previously, and the high pressure 
when passing over the continent tends, to break up into individual anti- 
-eyclonic circulations. 


R ainfall. 


“New South Wales is dominated by two rain belts—the tropic and the 
Antarctic. The amount of rainfall varies very greatly over the wide expanse 
of territory, the average decreasing from more than 80 inches per annum 
in. the. north-eastern corner to less than 7 inches in the north-western 
corner, This. vital factor plays a very powerful part in determining the 
character of settlement. 

Generally, the wet season: extends over thé first six months of the year, 
‘although occasionally the most serviceable rains occur in the spring. The 
-coastal districts receive the heaviest falls, ranging from 30 inches im the 
south to 80 inches in the north. Despite their proximity to. the sea, the 
‘mountain éhains are not of sufficient elevation to cause any great condensa- 
tion; so that, with slight irregularities, the average rainfall gradually 
-diminishes towards the north-western limits of the State. ; 

An approximate classification of areas in New South Wales (including 
the Federal Territory) in accordance with the average annual rainfall shows 
the following distribution :— 


Propor- 


P is 
Annnal _ Area. tion per Annual Area. dita per 
‘Rainfall. a cent. of Rainfall. cent. of 
_. + | Sq. Miles, | Acres. total area, Sq. Miles, Acres, total area, 
» inches. ; inches, 
Over 70 668 427,520 ve 20 to. 30 77,202 | 49,409,280 24:3 
60 to 70 1,765: |. 1,329,600 6 15 to: 20 |. 57,639: | 36,888,960 18:6 
50 to. 60 4,329 | 2,770,560 1-4 16: to 15: 77,268. | 49,451,520 249 
40 to 50 15,804 | 10,1149560 5'1 Under 10 44,997 | 28,798,080 15:0 
30 to 40 30,700 | 19,648,000 9-9 | 7 — spear ae esse 
| Total . 310, 272 1198,638,080} 160-0 
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It is apparent that only 42 per cent. of the area of the State receives 
rains exceeding on the average 20 inches per year. Over the greater part 
of the State the annual rainfall varies on the average between 20 per. cent. 
and 80 per cent. from the average, and continued periods of dry weather are 
not uncommon. 

Three clearly defined seasonal rain-belts cut diagonally across the State 
from west to east with a southerly incline. A winter rain region, which 
includes the southern portion of the Westerm Plains and about two-thirds 
of the Riverina, is bounded on the north by a direct. line from Broken Hill 
to Wagga with a curve around Albury. A summer rain region, including 
the whele of the northern subdivisions, is bounded on the south by a line 
which waves regularly, first south and then north of a direct line from the 
north-western corner of the State to Neweastle; and between these, where’ 
the two dominating rain-belts merge, there extends a region, including the 
central and south-eastern portions of the State, where the rains are non- 
seasonal; between Nowra and Broken Bay a narrew coastal strip receives 
most of its rain in the autumn. 

The-chief agencies causing rainfall are Antarctic depressions: ‘ican 
depressions, and anticyclonic systems. Antarctic depressions are the main 
cause of the good winter rains in the Riverina and on the South-western 
Slope. A seasonal prevalence of this type of weather would cause a low 
rainfall on the eoast and tablelands, and over that portion of the inland 
district north of the Lachlan River.. A monsoonal prevalence ensurés ‘a 
good season inland north of the Lachlan, but not necessarily in eastern and 
southern areas. An anticyclonic prevalence results in good rains over 
coastal and tableland districts, but causes dryness west of the mountains. 

‘The distribution of rainfall is dependent on. three factors—(1). the energy 
present in the atmospheric systems, (2) the rate of movement of the atmo- 
spheric stream, and (3) the prevailing latitudes in which the anticyclones 
are moving. 

Evaporation. 


Investigations are being made in order to gauge the amount of evapora- 
tion in New South Wales, and it has been found that the amount of 
evaporation is so great as to make it a climatic element only second in 
importance to rainfall in its influence on the State. Results so far obtained 
show that the rate of evaporation (measured by the loss from exposed water) 
inereases from 40 inches per annum on the coast to nearly 100 inches in 
the north-western corner of the State, that is, the amount of evaporation 
is inversely related to the rainfall of the respective districts. Indeed, only 
on a small coastal patch in the north-eastern corner does the rainfall.exceed 
the evaporation measured as above. This fact sheds light on the special 
needs of New South Wales in conserving surface water and soil moisture 
not only for suecessful agriculture, but also in connection with pastoral 
pursuits. 

Cimatic Divisions. 


The territory of New South Wales may be divided into four climatic 
divisions, which correspond with the terrain—the Coast, the Tablelands, 
the Western Slopes of the Dividing Range, and the Western Plains. ; 

The northern parts of the State are generally warmer than. the southern, 
the difference between the average temperatures of the extreme north and 
south being about 7° on the coast, 5° on the tablelands, and 6° on the slopes 
and plains. It should be noted, however, that. the length of the State 
decreases from nearly 700 miles on the coast to about 340 miles on the 
western boundary. From east to west the average mean annual tempera- 
tures vary little except where altitudes are different, but usually the summer 
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is hotter and the winter colder in the interior than, on the coast. Thus 
at Sydney the average temperatures range from 71° in summer to 547 
in winter, as compared with 76° in summer and 51° in winter at Wentworth 
in the same latitude in the western interior. Similar variations are found 
in the north. The mean daily range at any station is seldom more than 30° 
or less than 18°. 


Coastal. Division. 


In the Coastal Division, which lies between the Pacific Ocean and the 
Great Dividing Range, the average rainfall is comparatively high: and 
regular, and the climate, though more humid, is generally milder than in 
the interior. _ 


Sydney is situated half-way between the extreme northern and southern 
limits of the State. Its mean annual temperature is 63° Fahrenheit. The 
mean range is only 17°, calculated over a period of sixty-three years, the 
mean summer temperature being about 71°, and the mean winter 
temperature 54°, 


The following table shows the average meteorological conditions of 
Sydney, based on the experience of the sixty-four years ended 1922:— 


EY g srg | Temperature (in shade). Rainfall. 
° bs inches. | inches. | inches. 

January ... | 29-901 | 716] 78-4 | 649) 3°67 | 15-26 | O42 | 142 
February., «| 20°945 | 71:2] 77°5 | 64:9 | 4:42 | 18:56 | 0:34 | 14-0 
“March. se 80012 | 692 | 75-6) 629} 4-97 | 18-70 | 0-42 | 14-9 
April... | 80°073 | 646 | 7121 581 | 5:33 | 2449 | 006 | 133 
May. .... 30-082 | 58°6 | 652| 522] 514 | 2303 | O18 | 15-0 
June ae ssf 30-058 | 545 | 60-9} 48-2| 4:84 | 1630 | O19 | 126 
July te : 30:074 | 52°6 | 59:3 | 45-9} 4°97 [| 13-21 | O12 | 125 
August .. wf 30°069 | 55-0 | 625 | 47-5] 3-01 | 14-89 | 0-04 113 
September ..._—«..| 30°009 | 59-1 | 66-8 | 515 | 291 | 1405 | 008 | 120 
October. we wee. 29°972 | 63-4 | 71-21 558 | 2:96 | 1114 | O81 | 125 
November ws i 99-039 | 67-1| 74:5 | 507 | 2:84 | 9:89 | 007 | 123 
December we eee} 29°890 | 701 | 77°3| 629} 285 | 15-92 | 023 | 13-0 

Annual ... ..| 30-001 | 63:1] 70°0 | 56-2 | 47-91 | 82°76 | 23-01 | 1576 


The North Coast districts are favoured with ‘a warm, moist climate, the 
rainfall being from 40 to 80 inches annually. The mean temperature for 
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the year is from 66° to 69°, the summer mean being 75° to 1 °, and the 
winter mean 56° to 59°. On the South Coast the rainfall varies from 30 
to 60 inches, and the mean temperature ranges between 59° and 63°, the 
summer mean being from 66° at the foot of the ranges to 70° on the sea 
coast, and the winter from 48° to 55° over the same area. 


Coastal rains come from the-sea with both south-east and north-east winds, 
being further augmented in the latter part of the year by thunderstorms 
from the. north-west. 


The following table shows the meteorological conditions of the principal 
stations in the Coastal Division, arranged in the order of their latitude. 
These stations are representative of the whole division, and the figures are 
the average of a large number of years:— 


g as Hein petabiite (in Shade). i a 
3e2| 3 as 
Station, a 55 & sa as B i amd % 3 g< 
a-g| 3 | $2 | 38] 32 /8g2) 2 | 2 | dg 
§ i) Ag ag a | #ag c 8 3 
miles.| feet, | ° 7 . * ° | ° finches 
North Coast— * 
Lismore ne «| 13 52 | 66°7 | 75°0 | 56-7 | 22 113°0 | 23°0 | 50°96 
Grafton - ... woe). 22 40 | 67°38 | 76°2 | 57°6 | 24-7 | 114:0 | 24:9 | 38°37 
Hunter and Manning— 
Singleton... | 40 135 | 64-1 | 76:1 | 52-1 | 20-3 | 113-9 | 22°0 | 28°49 
West Maitland :..{ 18 40 | 64°4 | 74°7 | 53-2 | 21°3 | 114°0 | 28°0 | 33-97 
Newcastle ... wes 1 341 64°6 | 72°2 | 55°5 | 14°91] 110°3 | 31-0 | 46-22 
Sydney ... oe wf 5 146 | 63-1 | 71-70 | 54°0 | 13°8 | 108°5.] 35°9 | 47-91 
South Coast— 
Wollongong .. 0 54 | 63°0 | 70-2 | 54°8 | 17:0 | 106-0 | 33:6 |} 44°65 
Nowra és 6 30 | 62°38) 7Ll-1 | 54:0 | 19°9 | 110°8 | 32°61 39°02 
Moruya Heads 0 50 | 61:0 | 67°9 | 53-0 | 18°5 | 114-8 | 22°6 | 35-05 
Bega ... see 8 50°; 60°0 | 69- 49°38 | 26°5 | 109-0 | 20°0 | 33°77 


Taking the coast as a whole, the difference between ve mean summer 
and mean winter temperature is about 17° only. 


Tablelands, 


- On the Northern Tableland the rainfall is consistent, ranging from 30 
inches in the western parts to 40 inches in the eastern. The temperature 
is cool and bracing, the average for the year being between 56° and 60°; 
the mean summer temperature lies between 65° and 72°, and the mean 
winter between 44° and 47°. The Southern Tableland is the coldest part of 
the State, the mean annual temperature being about, 56°, In summer the 
mean ranges from 57° to 70°, and in winter from 384° to 44°, At Kiandra, 
the elevation of which is 4,640 feet, the mean annual temperature is 444°. 
Near the southern extremity of the tableland, on the Snowy and Muniong 
Ranges, the snow is. usually present throughout the year, 
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The statement below shows, for the Tableland, similar particulars to 
those already given for the Coastal Division :— 


3 48 Temperature:(in Shade). | @ 
ae fa2| 3 —— a8 
ation. a BS 5 FT sf . 4 33 At eth 
ffe| 8 | 938 | 92 | a8 |lees| 8 | 8 1 Bo 
2a] * | $8 | 8/38 (\S83| 2 B | as 
A < g = ad e:| A a 
Northern Tableland— | miles.) feet. = © = 2 . ° linches. 
Tenterfield... | 80 | 2,827) S86 | 68°5 | 47°0 | 24:3 |] 101:0 | 18:0; 32:23 
Inverell re .-.| 124 |1,980| 59°38 | 71:4 | 47:2 | 29°1 | 105°5 | 14:0.) 30°28 
GlenInnes ... -...| 90 |3,518| 56°2 | 66°7 | 44-4 | 24°4 | 101-4] 16°0 | 31°62 
Central Tableland— : 
Cassilis Lpaioitii) 120 | 1,500) 59°8 | 71°83 | 47°3 | 245; 109°5 | 19°0 | 23°79 
‘Mudgee ec . | 121 1,635 59°9 | 72°4| 47°1 | 28°4 | 108°0 | 15°0 | 25°56 
Bathurst ie | 96 | 2,200] 57°2 | 69°7 | 44°3 | 27°9 | 112-9 | 13°0 | 23°88 
Katoomba... | 58 3,349 53°7 | 63°0 | 43°3 | 15:4 98°0 | 26°5 | 55°61 
Southern Tableland— j 
Crookwell ... | 81 | 2;000 |-52°8 | 63°9 | 41°3 | 2271 99:0 | 20°0 | 32°19 
Goulburn a... | 54 | 2,199} 56°1 | 67°6 | 44:1 | 23°8 | 111-0; 13:0 | 24°Sé 
Yass ... vee eee} 92 11,657} 57-2 | 70°3 44:8 | 24-4 | 108°0.| 21°0 | 23°17 
Kiandra ae | 88 | 4,640} 44°4 | 55°7 | 32°6 | 20°8 91:0 | 4 below 64°24 
Bombala eae ...| 837 | 3,000} 52°8 | 63°3 | 42°0 | 24°12 | 100°5 | 17°0 | 23°46 
j 


Western Slopes. 


On the Western Slopes the rainfall is distributed ‘mifordily; varying from 
20 inches in the western parts to 80 inches in the eastern; the most fertile 
part of the wheat-growing area of the State. is situated on the southern part 
ef these slopes, where the average rainfall is about 25 inches. The mean 
annual temperature ranges from 68° in the north to 59° in the south; in 
the summer from 81° to 78°, and in the winter from 53° to 46°. 

North of the Lachlan River, good rains are expected from the monsoonal 
disturbances during February ‘and March, although these may come as late 
as May, and at times during the remainder of the year. These monsoonal 
or seasonal rains are caused by radiation in the interior of Australia during: 
the summer months, when the heat suspends the moisture accumulated, 
chiefly from the Southern Ocean. 

-In the Riverina district, south of the Murrumbidgee generally, and on 
the South-western Slopes, fairly reliable rains, light but frequent, are ex- 
perienced during the winter and spring months, 

The next statement gives, for the principal stations on the Western 
Slopes, information similar to that shown for Coast and Tablelands:— 


E ; | s Temperature (in Shade). ai 3 
Station. mES| 2 : g e os . | 83 
a°a| 3 | 92 | a2 | sf |g38) 2 | € | a3 
3 4 ae | a E aE | RAS! - z 8 = 
North Western— miles.| feet, |. ° i 7 e ° °  linches. 
Moree... vet 204 680 | 67:4 | 80°1 | 53°51 28°8 | 117-0 | 24:0 | 23-47 
Bingara vais «| 153 [1,200] 64°2 | 77:1 | 50°4 | 28°7 | 112°5 | 16°0 | 31-04 
‘Quirindi sai .-{ 115 | 3,278 | 61-6 | 73°6 | 48-4 | 30°0 | 107°6 | 13°0 | 27-73 
Central Western— 
_ Dubbo is vel E77 863 | 63°5 | 77°4 | 49°4 | 27°8.| 115-41 16-9 | 21°97 
South Western—. : 
Young... vel 340 | .1,416) 59°3 | 73-1 | 46°1 | 25°4 | 109°0 | 21°9 | 25-04 
‘Wagga Wogge ‘...) 158 [° 615) 61:9) 75°83 | 48°7 | 25°2 | 116-8 | 22°0 | 21-35 
Urana.. vet 213 400 |} 63° | 76°6 | 49°3 | 26°4 | 113°0 | 27°0 | 17°15 
Albury wel 175 531 | 60°8' 74:3! 47°8! 27°1' 117°3' 19:9! 27-86 


CLIMATE. —. oo 


Western Plains: 

The Western District consists of a vast plain, its continuity ‘being 
broken only by the Grey and Barrier Ranges. Owing to the absence of 
mountains in the interior, the annual rainfall over a great part of this 
division, which lies in the zone of perpetual high pressure, does not exceed 
10 inches. It increases from 7 inches on the western boundary to 10 and 15 
inches along the Darling River, and 20 inches on the eastern limits. The . 
mean annual temperature ranges from 69° in the north to 62° in the south; 
im the summer from 84° to 75°, and in the winter from 54° to 49°. 


The summer readings of the thermometer in this district are from 
10° to 20° higher than those on the coast. Excessive heat is experienced 
occasionally, and with many summers intervening, its oceurrence. in -all 
probability being due toa temporary stagnation in the easterly atmospheric 
drift. Under normal conditions, air entering Western Australia with a 
temperature of 70° or 80° -would accumulate only 20° to 25° by contact 
with the radiation from the soil during its passage across the continent. 

The winter, with an average temperature over 49°, accompanied by clear 
skies and an absence of snow, leaves little to be desired from the standpoint 
of health; while, owing chiefly to the dryness of the climate, these inland 
regions mroduce the best merino wool.in the world. 

The meterological eonditions of the Westerm Plains anid the Riverina 
division will be seen from the following ‘statement, conregpanding to those 
given already for the other divisions of the State:— 


© Temperature (in Shade). a 
Station. BES 2 a3 ak at ne # 2 a3 
a “4 a e CS | 4 = 
miles.| feet. - 2 ° 2 2 ° inches, 
Brewarrina ... ...| 345 | 430 | 68°5 | 82°4 | 54-0 | 26-2 | 1200 | 28°0 | 15°36 
Bourke .. u,v], 886) 350 | 69:2, 93°5| 54:1 | 27°5 | 127-0} 25°0 | 13-34 
Wileannia ... ~—...| «473: | 246 | 66°4 | 80°2 | 52°3 | 26-2 | 1208 | 21-8 | 10-03 
Broken Hill... ...). 555 |1,000 | 646 | 77°8.| 51-3 | 28:3] 115-9 | 28:5 9-98 
Condobolin ... «..| 227 | 700 | 65°3 | 790] 51-2 | 26°8 | 115-0 | 20-0 | 17-07 
Wentworth ...  ..., 478 | 144| 63°8| 76°6 | 51°6| 24-7 | 117-0 | 21-0 | 1212 
Hay ws vf 809 | 292 | 631 | 76°0 | 50-3 | 27-0 117-3 | 22-9 | 14-17 
Deniliquin... | 987 | 268 | 62-0) 74:8 | 49°5 | 2551 | 116-5 | 220 | 16-17 
' OBSERVATORY. 


Sydney Observatory, lat. 38° 51’ 41:1” south, Jong. 151° 12’ 23-1” east, 
established in the year 1856, is a State institution. The work of the Observa- 
tory is of. an astronomical character; the principal instruments are the 
transit circle, astrograph, equatorial, and seismograph. Owing to the 
unsuitableness of the atmosphere in Sydney the astrograph has been removed 
to Pennant Hills. The principal scientific work is the determination of the 
position, distribution, and movement of stars in the region allotted to Sydney 
(viz., 52° to 65° south declination) in the great international scheme. In 
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addition, occasional observations, such as those of comets, are made with 
the equatorial, and systematic records of earth tremors are sent to the 
Earthquake Committee of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Practical work embraces the determination and notification of the 
standard time of the State; correspondence of an educational nature on 
astronomical matters, and day and evening reception of visitors interested 
in astronomy. 


‘ Sranparp TIME. 


The mean time of the 150th meridian of east longitude, or 10 hours east 
of Greenwich, has been adopted as the standard time throughout New South 
Wales, except in the district of Broken Hill, where South Australian 
standard time has been adopted, viz., 1424° of east longitude, or 9 hours 30 
minutes east of Greenwich. In Western Australia the standard time is the 
120° of east longitude, or 8 hours east of Greenwich; in the States of 
Queensland, Victoria and Tasmania, the standard time is the same as in 
New South Wales. 


TEs. 


A: self-recording tide-gauge has been in operation at Fort Denison, in 
Port Jackson, since 1867. The tidal datum adopted is Low Water, Ordinary 
Spring ‘Tide. Taking this as zero, the mean sea-level is 2:52 feet; ordinary 
low water, 0:78 feet; ordinary high water, 420 feet; and the mean daily, 
range is 3 feet 5 inches. The lowest tide was recorded on 16th July, 1916, 
when the gauge fell 1 foot 3 inches below datum. The highest tide was 
recorded on 26th; May, 1880, viz., 7 feet 64° inches; in 1876 the gauge 
recorded 7 feet 43 inches on 22nd June, and 7 feet 3 inches on 2ist July. 
On 8rd August, 1921, the gauge registered 7 feet 2 inches, and on that 
day occurred the greatest tidal range on record— 6 feet. 94 inches. 


At Port Hunter the average rise and fall of ordinary tides is 3 feet 4, 
inches, and of spring tides 5 feet 53 inches; the greatest range being 6° 
feet 64 inches. The highest tide registered was 7 feet 4 inches in May, 
1898. 


On the coast the average rise of spring tides is 5 feet 6 inches 
approximately. 
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HISTORY. 


HE name “New South Wales” was given to the whole of the eastern 

part of Australia in 1770 probably by Captain Cook, and for a short 

period (1814 to 1840) the distant islands of New Zealand were among the 
dependencies of the colony founded at Port Jackson in 1788. 

The early history of New South Wales traces its transition from .a Crown 
Colony, used as a penal settlement, to a self-governing dominion through 
a period of sixty-eight years. This period was marked by a process of 
division of its huge area, nearly half the size of Europe, into six smaller 
political units and by a slow development of settlement carried out, often 
in defiance of the Government, by the few hardy pioneers who crossed the 
world to make their homes in this new land of the antipodes. How slow was 
this development can be appreciated best by contrast with the phenomenal 
expansion of the United States of America, which already, by 1856, had a 
population as great as that of the United Kingdom and 100 times greater 
than that of New South Wales. 

New South Wales inherited current British traditions of gover nment and 
public institutions, and in 1856 received a flexible frame of government on 
the English model. The democratic spirit natural in a new land moulded 
the political constitution and the form of society on modern principles of 
equality without any bitter struggle for freedom. This fact, combined with 
the absence of virile native races and of foreign aggression, has rendered 
the history of the State unusually placid, so that its development, at all 
events until the European War (1914-18), was moulded almost entirely by. 
economic factors.* 

The following statement indicates chronologically the main events in the 
development of the State up to the sutroduciion of responsible government 
in 1856 :—- 

1770. Captain Cook discovered the eastern coast of Australia. 
1788. First settlement founded. 

1791. First grant of land to settlers. 

1798. Free immigrants arrived. 

. 4794. Settlement established on the Hawkesbury River. 

_ 1795. First plough introduced. 
| .1797. Merino sheep imported. Coal discovered at Coal Chit and Port 
al Hunter. 

‘$801... Hunter River coal mines worked. 

1803. First newspaper published (Sydney Gazette). 

1805. MacArthur began sheep farming at Camden. 

1807. Merchantable wool first exported (245 Ib.). 

1813. Blue Mountains crossed. ‘ 

1814. Civil Law Courts created. New Zealand pvoclatined a dependency. 
of New South Wales. 

1815. Settlement founded on Bathurst Plains. 

1817. Exploration of interior begun. 

1821. Settlement at Port Macquarie. 3 

1823. First Constitution. ‘Trial by jury instituted: = 

' 1824. Censorship of press abolished. 

1825, First land regulations issued. Tasmania practically sparta 
from New South Wales. Boundary of New South Wales 
moved westward. _ 

1897. Colony became self-supporting. 
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1828. Second Constitution. All English laws applicable to New South 
‘Wales brought into force. Assisted immigration introduced. 
Richmond River discovered. 
1831. First land sales. 
1834. Settlement established at Twofold Bay. 
1836. Religious equality established. South Australia founded as a 
separate colony. 
1838. Assignment of convicts ceased. 
1840. Transportation of convicts to New South Wales abolished. New 
Zealand separated from New South Wales. 
1842. Third Constitution—Representative Government. Settlement at 
Moreton Bay proclaimed. 
1843. Financial crisis. 
1851. Gold discovered. Victoria separated from New South Wales. 
1852. First trade union formed. Sydney University opened. 
1855. First railway built. 
1856. Fourth Constitution—Responsible Government. 
1856-1872. ° 
The Constitution Act of 1856 conferred a system of government, closely 
modelled on that of the United Kingdom, upon a community of one-quarter 
of a million people in a territory (omitting Queensland) two and a half 
times as large as the United Kingdom. Of this community one-third had 
newly arrived in the gold rushes; of the remainder few had been born in 
the country, and a considerable proportion had unenviable antecedents. 
With the continuance of gold finds, a very rapid proportional growth of 
population set in, and in the next-fifteen years the number of inhabitants 
doubled. It is not surprising, therefore, that in these circumstances and in 
the lack of an intimate knowledge of the workings of the machinery of 
parliamentary government the new administration was at first unstable and 
the times were somewhat lawless. In the first five years no less than seven 
Ministries held office and four Parliaments sat. But gradually the work- 
ings of the new constitution became smoother. Manhood suffrage and 
election by secret ballot were introduced in 1858, and at the first constitu- 
tional crisis in 1861, involving the fate of the Land Bills, the will of the 
electorates gained the recognised supremacy which it has since held. 

‘The lawless instincts of certain elements of the population were excited 
in some measure by the turbulence of the gold rushes, and found expression 
jn the anti-Chinese riots on the gold-fields of Lambing Flat in 1861; in a 

_ revival of bushranging from 1861 to 1867 after thirty years’ quiescence; and 
in the wild scramble for land under the loosely enacted laws of 1861, which 
created bitter conflicts between free selectors and squatters, and left wide 
scope for malpractices such as “dummying” and blackmail. , 

‘But when the gold fever began to subside in the seventies many new- 
comers settled down as landholders, and sheep-raising rapidly became the — 
stable industry of the State. The industrial depression of the sixties 
passed away, the new Government took firm control, and an era of pros- 
perity and rapid progress began. With the separation of Queensland in 1859 
the territory of New South Wales became confined within its present limits. 
Religious equality was consummated in 1862 by the abolition of State aid 
to religion, and in 1866 all schools receiving State aid were placed under 
Government control. The construction and working of railways was made 
almost exclusively a Government function, and lines were opened from 
Neweastle to Maitland (1857), from Sydney to Penrith (1862), and to 


’ *A brief review of the expansion of population, and of rural settlement, will be found in later parts of . 
this Year Book, and of the early forms of Government in the Year Book for 1921, 
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Goulburn (1869).. Telegraphic communication was. established between 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide in 1858 and Brisbane in 1861, while the 
cable service to England was opened for business in 1872. 
1873-1893. 
Rapid as had been the disorderly progress since the discovery of gold, the 


country now settled down to orderly ways, and yet. more rapid headway ~~ 


was made in the next twenty years. Although the activity in gold mining 
subsided, immigrants continued to arrive freely; but after reaching half a 
million in 1871, the population only attained the first million in 1887. 
Flocks grew, and New South Wales soon gained importance as one of the 
main sources of the world’s supply of wool. Indeed, in 1891 the number of 
sheep in New South Wales reached its highest level. The tin-mining fields 
were opened in 1872, the richest silver-lead fields of the world were discovered 
at Broken Hill in 1888, and coal mining steadily inereased in importance. 
This rapid expansion of the primary industries produced rapid expansion 
throughout the country. A vigorous policy of public works. was initiated by 
the Government in 1872 and continued until 1885; during the period of 
twenty years under review nearly £50,000,000 was borrowed by the Govern- 
ment and expended upon developmental works, principally railways. Rail 
communication was established with Orange by 1877, and lines were ex- 
tended to the southern border by 1883, and the northern by 1889. The first 
‘telephonie services were established in Sydney in 1880. 
Some national ideals began to take definite shape, and settled policy in 
many provinces of government became the result. The duration of Parlia-. 
ment was limited finally to three years in 1874; the education question was 
decided in 1880, when a national system of secular and compulsory. educa- 
tion for all children between the ages of 6 and 14 years was introduced; in 
1888 the further influx of Asiatics was checked effectively, and the principle 
of “White Australia” firmly established. At the same time the serious 
diffeulties of the community began to assume formidable proportions in the 
land. and labour problems. Although the bitter struggle for the possession 
of land subsided as years passed, it was found that the policy of disposing of 
Crown lands by the free and easy methods of earlier years produced a pro- 
nounced shortage of land for settlement. Parliament was engaged frequently 
with the task of promoting genuine and closer settlement, and of recon- 
ciling the conflicting rights and interests of landholders and land. seekers. 
The practice of securing possession of land by “ dummying” was prohibited 
in 1875, and in 1884 stability of tenure was granted to pastoral lessees. In 
1885 the present system of land administration by local land boards in land 
* board districts and territorial divisions was introduced, placing the disposal 
of this most important national asset. on an orderly basis, although, the 
problem of promoting closer settlement remained unsolved. 

_The question of fiscal policy was a prominent issue at Parliamentary 
elections during this period, and a change of Government sometimes 
involved a reversal of existing tariff arrangements. ‘Thus in 1874 customs 
taxes were abolished, except for a few specific duties on liquor and narcotics.. 
‘A. Protectionist tariff, introduced in 1886, was repealed in the following. | 
year, but was ‘re-imposed in 1892, to be revoked four years later after a 
Free-trade Party had gained office. 

Immigration from Europe to New South Wales was at no period nearly 
so great as te the United States, and during the period 1877-1886—the 
most active decade of immigration ever experienced in New South Wales— 
the net gain of population by migration was only 200,000. Yet, despite the 
vast territory of the State, people settled in the towns and city rather than 
in rural districts, with the consequence that the population steadily became 
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urban rather than rural in character, and the predominant interests in- 
dustrial in the narrow sense. This development largely determined the 
course of politics, and progress in the country, and its influence became 
clearly apparent in a growing industrial agitation. These years were 
affected by frequent strikes, and in the late eighties the effects of industrial 
ferment apparent in other countries were marked by the spread of socialistic 
doctrines, the visit of propagandists advocating a new social order and the 
strong undereurrent of sympathy evinced in the cause of strikes abroad. 
In 1881 a Trade Union Act was passed removing all existing legal restric- 
tions on combinations of workmen for industrial puxposes. These events 
produced a ‘very rapid growth in trade unionism, which became a most 
important factor in the economic life of the community, and had its counter- 
part among organisations of employers. 

While these developments were proceeding the commercial prosperity 
began to show signs of weakening, and after 1885 the volume of trade con- 
tracted, the programme of public works was curtailed, and unemployment 
became rife. These circumstances further embittered industrial relation- 
ships, and in the prevailing discontent the efforts of the new unions to 
improve conditions of employment culminated in the maritime strike of 
1890—one of the most momentous industrial events in the history of the 
State. The strike failed, and unionism began to turn its attention to 
parliamentary action to further its industrial aims. Recourse to political 
activity led to the development of a typically Australian form of unionism, 
and to the rise of the Labour ‘Party as a power in Parliament; it induced 
a pronounced type of party government, characterised by pledges and 
“ caucuses,” and a new cleavage of political interests was formed. 

’ These important events were accompanied by the worst financial crisis 
experienced in the State. The industrial depression gradually became more 
severe after 1885, and a series of world financial upheavals, signalised by the 
Baring crisis of 1890 in England, served to aggravate local conditjons. In 
1893 the business failures and alarms of two years’ duration culminated in, 
the suspension of payments by thirteen out of twenty-five local banks, with 
consequent disaster to the commerce and industry of the State. This severe 
experience was productive of much good. ‘More discipline was introduced 
into the financial system, securities were more carefully scrutinised before 
acceptance, certain bogus institutions ceased to exist, the banks associated 
more closely, and an office was opened for daily clearances between banks. | 

Moreover, the withdrawal of English capital from local investments 

encouragel local saving and spontaneous internal development, 


1894-1900. : -- 


After the financial crisis industrial depression became more acute; it was. 
intensified by: the continuance of low prices for wool, the withdrawal of 
British capital from local investments, a succession of bad seasons, and the 
diminution of Government expenditure from loans. Immigration practically 
ceased in 1893 and did not revive until 1905, unemployment became preva- 
lent, conditions of employment ceased to improve, and some emigration was 
evident. At first a number of strikes occurred, with disaster to the strikers; 
trade unionism lost power and many unions decayed; but although the 
numerical strength of the Labour Party in Parliament decreased, it was 
sufficient to influence the passage of some most important indystrial legisla- 
tion and to effect a change of Government in 1899. This movement was 
consummated in 1901 by the enactment of provision for a system of com- 
pulsory industrial arbitration, which has had a most important influence 
on the subsequent economic development of the State. These matters and 
the important questions of federation and fiscal policy dominated politics. - 
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The decision in 1899 of the six Australian States to federate ultimately 
brought about a. reversion from the virtual “ free-trade,” adopted by the 
State Government in 1896, to “protection,” introduced by the. Common- 
wealth Government in 1901. A policy of non-political control. of appoint- 
ments and promotion in the civil service was adopted in 1895. 
Most important changes had gradually come about in the primary in- 
dustries. Wheat-growing expanded steadily, until an export trade was 
established in 1898; refrigeration was applied to sea cargoes, and an im- 
portant oversea rae in butter and frozen meat grew up. The prices 
realised for wool improved gradually after 1896, and as buyers continued 
to seek wool at its source, growers benefited by the speedy returns from 
Sydney wool-sales. ‘With these developments the industrial outlook bright- 
ened, and a period of remarkable prosperity opened. 


1901-1910. 


In these happy circumstances the Commonwealth of Australia came into 
being. The new Government was clothe] with a wide range of powers, 
concurrent with those of the State Government, and in a number of 
important Federal matters, viz., customs, excise, defence, coinage, currency, 
bounties on production and export, naturalisation, extradition, post and 
telegraphs, lighthouses, quarantine, and certain minor matters it was given 
exclusive authority. Hencoforward the activities of the Commonwealth 
were important factors in determining the course of State development. 
A policy of encouraging loeal manufactures was adopted in 1901, when, in 
October, uniform customs duties were imposed; a Federal High Court was 
established with a general appellate jurisdiction—in some cases final; :in 
1903 a Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration was established 
with jurisdiction in interstate industrial matters. . 

‘ With the introduction of a system of industrial arbitration, there set in 
more intense development in the political and industrial. systems of ‘the 
State, and an era of sectional combination to secure common objects. -Trade 
unionism spread rapidly as workers combined to obtain the assigtance. of 
the Court of Arbitration in improving their working conditions, Employers 
organised in order to meet the situation unitedly, and an Employers’ Federa- 
tion was founded in 1908. In Parliament a new significance attached to 
party organisation, so that with the continued advocacy of solidarity, the 
pledge, party platforni, party meetings and caucuses, the system sometimes 
called “machine politics ” developed peculiarly local characteristics. These — 
developments in the industrial and political spheres had their counterpart 
in the commercial world in the rapid growth of joint stock companies to 
handle business on a: large seale, and in the formation of trusts and-com- 
bines for the more effective prosecution of business. From. time to time 
restrictive legislation was introduced. 

‘Although the conflict of party interests became more strenuous,’a new 
political and social consciousness seemed to awaken and marked progress 
was made. State assistance by pensions for indigent aged persons was 
provided in 1900 and. for invalids in 1907; payment of compensation to 
workmen in cases of industrial accident was prescribed in 1910, and 
effective measures were taken in 1908 to abolish and prevent a system of 
sweating female and juvenile workers. An instalment of the principle of 
paying wages according to needs was introduced in 1905, and the first official 
estimate of the ving wage was made in 1907..:An Act to protect the pro- 
perty of.married women (1897)-was followed in 1902: by the introduction of 
the women’s franchise. Education again became a topic of vital interest 
in the community, and, after a strong agitation, a series of far-reaching: 
reforms were begun in 1904, including the introduction of free primary 
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education in 1906 and of reforms in the syllabus, the training of teachers, 
and, after 1910, the enlargement of the system of secondary and University 
education. 

This period was characterised by unsurpassed economic development, 
based upon the expansion of the rural industries and the improvement of 
foreign markets for primary products. Immigration revived after 1903, 
new tenures of land were introduced, a system of State finance was estab- 
lished to assist settlers, the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme was com-. 
menced, and the tenure of land in the (Western Division was placed on :a 
liberal basis. Moreover, Local Government, which after the adverse -ex- 
periences of the premature system of the forties had been confined to a.small 
number of towns, was extended in 1906 to include hitherto unincorporated 
districts as “ shires” covering three-fifths ofthe area of the ‘State. 


1911-1914, 

This period of -prosperity, during which the State had regained its 
economic stability and the Federal Government had developed strength, was 
followed by anew movement towards assuming the responsibilities-of nation- 
hood. Much attention was devoted to schemes of local defence under the 
egis of the Commonwealth ‘Government. The nucleus of an Australian 
fleet was established, and a system of compulsory military training was 
inaugurated for home defence. A system of local coinage was introduced: 
the Federal Government took charge of the issue of bank notes; and the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia was established. In 1911 wireless tele- 
graphy was introduced, and the first aeroplane flight was made successfully. 

Social progress continued,.and the most important reforms in the primary 
system of education were followed by a wide extension of facilities for 
‘secondary and University education, State aid in the form of bursaries 
being provided in cases of financial disability. At the same ‘time, the scope 
of the University was extended and provision made for an elective body of 
control; technical education received more attention, continuation schools 
and rurgl schools were established, and greater provision was made for 
medical attention to school children. The Government assumed greater 
responsibility in regard to housing by providing and carrying out schemes 
for garden suburbs, and by making advances to persons building homes. 
Baby. clinics were opened, and maternity bonuses were instituted by the 
Federal Government to provide financial assistance at childbirth, 

Each election after 1901 saw ia greater proportion of pledged labour 
representatives returned to Parliament, particularly in the Federal Houses. 
Finally in 1910 the new party assumed office, both Federal and State, and 
since then has been either in charge of the Government or in direct 
opposition. Industrial problems constantly occupied the Legislature; much 
attention was given to matters of arbitration and to the problem of avoiding 
strikes and lockouts, which were constantly dislocating the course of in- 
dustry. The principle of the “living wage” was established firmly and pro- 
vision made for its regular determination. Prices, employment, and mono- 
polies in restraint of trade were all matters of live interest, and were made 
subjects of close inquiry both State and Federal. The rise in the cost of 
living, which had been steady during the previous decade, proceeded more 
rapidly, and with it came the need for frequent re-adjustment of wages, 
which, coupled with questions of hours, union principles, and working con- 
ditions, led to continual agitation among the new working-men’s organisa- 
tions, which were of greater relative extent in New South Wales than in 
any other part of the world. 

The land problem ‘received further attention. A graduated land tax was 
imposed upon large estates by the Federal Government to induce closer 
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settlement through their subdivision; additional tenures on a leasehold’ basis 
were created: to. stay the process of alienation; the Murrumbidgee: Trrigation 
Scheme was advanced sufficiently to receive settlers, and an additional 
acheme on the Murray. River was agreed upon. 


1914-1920. 


The outbreak of the European War in 1914 intruded a dominating ex- 
ternal influence into. a loeal situation fraught with great possibilities of 
economic and social progress. Although the principle of “business. as 
usual” was at first widely urged, it was soon found that. the dislocation of 
trade and. the necessary mobilisation of the national resources: to: meet the 
demands of the times produced a re-adjustment of economic conditions and 
of political: parties and policies which diverted the normal trend of develop- 
ment. ; 

The successful prosecution of the war-became the dominant issue, and: the 
High Court decided early that the Commonwealth Government could. do 
legally anything which might conduce to the: suecessful prosecution of the 
war (subject, of course, to Imperial control). As a result wider powers 
were assumed in the Federal sphere than were exercised ordinarily in time 
of peace. A. War Precautions Act placed power of issuing regulations in 
many important matters in: the hands of the Federal: Executive Government. 
A censorship of the press: was established; trade and commerce. were regu- 
lated. closely to prevent trade with. enemy countries and: to secure adequate _ 
supplies: of raw materials for the Imperial Government; investment and the 
import of luxuries were restricted in the interests. of finance ; unprecedented 
loans for war purposes were floated and subseribed: on the loeal markets; 
prices. were. regulated, and comprehensive schemes of government control 
and marketing of primary products were initiated. Great numbers of men 
in the prime of life enlisted for war service; and large military encampments 
were maintained. Consequently production languished, ‘but the phenomenal 
vise of prices. due to war conditions and to: the immense expenditure of 
money for war services: and supplies created an air of artificial. prosperity, 
which endured until the close of 1920. 


Domestic: politics. were disrupted in 1916 on the issue of conscription. for 
service abroad, which was submitted as a referendum to the people. The 
Labour Party,..which held office in both State and. Federal Governments, 
beeame: sharply divided, and with the resultant expulsion. from: the: Labour 
movement, of conscriptionist members of Parliament, including the Premier 
and, most members of the: Cabinet, a new party distribution was. effected 
and Labour lost office. The industrial ferment of previous years con- 
tinued, and. was increased by these events and by the failure. of wages. to 
rise as fast as the cost of living, although in many cases wartime profits 
were large. The discontent in certain sections was intensified by the 
jimprisonmerit of a number of members of a well-known revolutionary. body 
in connection with the outbreak of a series of disastrous. fires. in Sydney. 
The: prevailing discontent finally burst out in. 1917 into the. most wide- 
spread. strike in the history of the State. The strikers were, however, 
defeated: by. the introduction of loyalist workers from the country districts 
and from. Victoria, and by the unyielding attitude of the Government, and 
much. bitterness. was engendered by the conflict. 

This event: led in. the following year to renewed attempts to secure indus- 
trial peace. A Board. of Trade was. appointed, with power to promote 
amicable relationships between employers and employees and to declare 
regularly a living wage. This power was exercised in 1919 to review the 
whole problem of the cost. of living, and.a substantial increase in rates: of 
wages: resulted immediately. 
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But the close of the war and the sudden world-wide rise of prices to un- 
precedented heights led to yet greater economic disorder and to a recru- 
descence of industrial disputes. Amid the prevailing discontent an election 
was held in 1920, under the system of proportional representation. The 
Labour Party was returned with a bare majority over the Nationalist and. 
Progressive Parties on a policy of more effective price control, profiteering 
prevention, land legislation, and adjustment of finance. 


Social and industrial progress continued. Further improvements were 
made in the system of education by providing for compulsory regular 
attendance of children of school age, by close supervision of private schools, 
the establishment of a Conservatorium of Music and a State Orchestra. AI] 
legal disabilities preventing women from holding public office or entering 
the learned professions were removed, the benefits of workmen’s compensa- 
tion were extended to all classes of workers, facilities for legal aid to poor 
litigants were provided, the State Housing Scheme was extended, a Fair | 
Rents’ Court was constituted, and through private subscription large funds 
were established for the care of soldiers arid their dependents. 


1921- 


The remarkable boom in trade and commerce which followed closely upon 
the termination of the war showed signs of collapsing in New South Wales 
some months after the fall of prices had set in oversea. The resultant 
reversal of economic fortunes dominated all issues, and industrial and 
political problems centred around the re-adjustments necessary to meet the 
altered conditions. These problems were complicated by the stagnation of 
trade and industry, with the resultant unemployment. But although the 
problem of the workless became so acute that frequent demonstrations. were 
made and extensive relief was given, at no period was unemployment so 
widespread ‘as in older countries. Industrial conferences were held—some 
proved abortive through conflict of fundamental principles of the conferring 
parties, while others suggested the usual remedy of opening Government 
relief works, but this course was prevented by financial stringency. 


During the early part of the depression, movements, begun in more pros- 
perous times, were continued to maintain and even improve working con- 
ditions. During 1921 the working week in many trades was reduced to 

forty-four hours after exhaustive inquiries, and in October, 1921, the living 

wage, which a year earlier had been declared at £4 5s., was reduced to 
£4 2s., but the Government refused to put the reduction into operation, and 
considerable controversy was aroused. 


_ In December, 1921, a constitutional crisis was precipitated by the resigna- 
tion of the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, and as an outcome the 
Labour Government was defeated after holding office for two years. A 
general election was held in: March, 1922, again under the system of pro- 
portional representation. Large numbers of candidates presented them- | 
selves, and a new political. group appeared—the Country Party—which 
gained a number of seats. This party had appeared already in the elections 
of 1920 as Progressives and in the Federal elections of 1919. It had asso- 
ciated itself with movements for formation of separate political units in the 
‘northern and southern parts of the State, and had conducted much propa- 
ganda on behalf of country interests. None of the three parties gained an 
‘absolute majority, but, upon the resignation of the Labour Ministry, a 
Nationalist Government was formed. 


With the reversal of the state of parties at the elections, extensive changes 
of policy were made. Economy in administration, enforcement of the 
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_ reduced living wage, reversion to. a forty-eight hour week, modification of 
industrial arbitration, and the abolition of restrictions on trade and industry 
became features in the policy of the Governmént. The problem of land 
settlement was subjected to considerable investigation, and activity in 
immigration was revived. 


Steps were now taken to introduce a measure of law reform whereby 
effete laws were removed from the Statute Book. In addition, the extent of 
arbitration rights was restricted, so that rural workers and civil servants 
were removed from the jurisdiction of the Arbitration Courts. The educa- 
tion system was modified by remodelling the examination system and im- 
posing fees upon admission to certain secondary schools. The number of 
applicants for secondary education declined considerably, but the continua- 
tion courses of a commercial and technical character became more popular. 
Rural schools, providing elementary agricultural training, were opened in a 
number of country centres. The problem of providing adequate aceommoda- 
tion for children in primary schools had become acute, and was vigorously 
attacked, a sum of £1,000,000 being made available from loan funds for 
building purposes during the years 1922-23 and 1928-24. .The demand for 
musical education continually expanded, and the Conservatorium of Music 
found difficulty in accommodating all applicants. However, the State 
Orchestra, which had operated actively for over two years, was disbanded 
in September, 1922, through financial failure. 


‘As the year 1922 progressed signs of a revival of trade had become more 
evident. The market for wool recovered’ from its temporary depression, and 
very favourable prices were realised. ‘The seasons had improved, large 
quantities of wheat and butter were exported at remunerative prices, 
industry at home and abroad began to resume iis normal course, and unem- 
ployment decreased, although a number o large manufacturing establish- 
ments remained closed. 


However, agricultural and dairying operations failed to provide a steady 
basis for the trade of the State on account of adverse market and seasonal 
conditions in 1923. Pastoral conditions were not sériously affected by the 
former cause, and the record prices obtained for wool provided excellent 
returns to the State. Gradually economic conditions improved, and in 
1993 a new stability was attained. The volume of employment increased 
steadily, certain large works were re-opened, and new operations were com- 
meneed, and the need for charitable aid diminished. Those remaining out 
of work were principally unskilled labourers, and in some trades, notably 
puilding, there was a shortage of artisans, particularly in Sydney, where 
very great building activity was manifested. However, the disttirbed state 
of international trade and the prevalence of drought conditions over the 
northern part of the State reacted. adversely upon the general prosperity. © 
Several State industrial undertakings which had been operating at a 
financial loss were closed down and the assets disposed of. 


In 1923 a comprehensive scheme of rural development was propounded, 
‘partly as an outcome of the investigations of the Select Committee on 
Agriculture in 1920 and 1921. A very important migration agreement was 
made between the State, Commonwealth, and Imperial Governments, with 
the object of placing 6,000 oversea settlers on land in ‘New South Wales 
within a period of five years. At the same time a. measure was drafted to 
provide a complete basis for co-operative enterprise for rural and urban 
development and credit, to provide new facilities for self-help, and to bring 
the benefits being reaped from co-operation in other lands within reach of 
producers and consumers in New South Wales. In response to a lengthy 
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agitation it was decided towards the close of the year to refer the question 


of establishing new States within New South Wales to a Royal Commission 
of inquiry. ; 


In the early part of the year an agreement was made permitting the Vic- 
torian Government to extend two lines of railway across the border in the 
south-west Riverina, and in December the North Coast railway was opened 
for’ traffic as far as Murwillumbah. Under the auspices of the British 
Gotton-growing Association much propaganda was conducted in favour of 
cotton-growing, and, although the area actually cropped was comparatively 
small, experiments were undertaken by farmers over a wide area, and a 


cotton ginnery was opened at Newcastle and a spinning mill at Went- 
worthville. 
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GONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT, 


T HERE axe in New South Wales three administrations, viz., the Federal, 

which meets in Melbourne (Victoria), and controls matters affecting 
the interests of Australia as a whole; the State, which meets in Sydney and 
deals with the more important questions of State and local interest; and the 
Local Government bodies, whose headquarters are at convenient. centres 
within their areas. in which they control matters of purely local concern— 
these areas extend over nearly two-thirds of the State. 


The State Government is the oldest, dating in its present form from 
1856. Its constitution was modified in 1901, when the Federal Government 
was established, and in 1906, when Local Government was extended over its 
present area. ; ; ¢ ‘ 

Early Forms of Government. 

A brief account of the early forms of government in New South Wales 
and of the introduction of the existing system was published in the Year 
Book for 1921, at page 25. An account of the Commonwealth Government 
may be found in the same edition at page 38. 


Present System or State GoveRN MENT. : 
The Constitution of New South Wales is not framed completely in the 
Constitution Act of 1902, and is not entirely written. It is drawn from 
seven diverse sources, comprising certain Imperial statutes, such as ‘the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act (1865) and the Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act (1900); the Letters Patent and the Instructions to the 
Governor; an element of inherited English law; some Federal statutes; 
sundry State statutes; numerous legal decisions; and a large element of 
English and local convention. 


The Imperial Parliament is: legally omaipotent in local as well as in 
Imperial affairs, and it may exercise effective control over the affairs of the 
. State by direct legislation and some indirect control through the Secretary 

of State for the Colonies, by whom the Governor is directed in the exercise 
of his powers. Imperial legislation forms the basis of the existing Constitu- 
tion, and the Imperial Parliament regulates all matters of Imperial concern 
in addition to controlling the extensive powers which remain vested in the 
Crown by virtue of its ‘prerogative. These include such important matters.as 
foretgn relations in peace and war, and control of the forces. In local .affatrs 
the prerogatives of ithe Crown are generally exercised by the Governor on | 
the advice ‘of the Executive Council, but where Imperial interests are 
involved the prerogative powers are exercised through the medium :of the 
Privy ‘Council, the Secretary of State for the ‘Colonies, and the ‘Governor. 


“The Governor. 


In New South Wales the position of the Governor is primarily that of 
local representative of the Crown, and through him the powers of the Crown 
in matters of local-concern are exercised. In addition he is titular head 
of the ‘Government of New South Wales; he possesses powers similar to 
those of a constitutional sovereign, and he performs the formal and 
ceremonial functions which ‘attach to the Crown in its august capacity. 
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. His constitutional functions are defined and regulated partly by various 
statutes, which from time to time cast new duties upon him, partly by the 
Letters Patent constituting his office, and partly by the Instructions to the 
Governor. The Letters Patent and Instructions were given under the Royal 
Sign Manual in 1900, and amended in 1909. These functions cover a wide 
range of important duties, but it is directed that “in the execution of the 
powers and authorities vested in him-the Governor shall be guided by the 
advice of the Executive Council.’ He may, if he sees sufficient cause, 
dissent from the opinion of the Council and refer the matter to the Imperial 
authorities through the Secretary of State for the Colonies. The extent of 
the Governor’s discretionary powers, however, tends to contract though 
he still possesses important spheres of independent action, such as in 
granting dissolution of Parliament and in making appointments to the 
Legislative Council. He is, moreover, entitled to full information on all 
matters to which his assent is sought, and in this way he may exercise a 
general supervision over his officers, and use his personal influence for the 
good of the State. ‘The general nature of his position is such that he is 
guardian of the Gonstitution and bound to see that the great powers with 
which he is entrusted are not used otherwise than in the public interest. 
In extreme cases his discretion constitutes a safeguard against malpractice. 
His more important constitutional duties are to appoint the Executive 
Council and to preside over its deliberations; to summon, prorogue, and 
dissolve the Legislature; to assent, to refuse to assent, or to reserve bills 
passed Ly the Legislature; to appoint members of the Legislative Council; 
to keep and use the Public Seal of the State; to appoint all ministers and 
officers of State; and, in proper cases, to remove and suspend officers of 
State. ‘He exercises the King’s prerogative of mercy, but only on the 
advice of the Executive Council, in capital cases, and of a Minister of the 
Crown: in other cases. 


With respect to responsibility for his actions the Governor does not 
occupy the same position as the King. He is amenable to the law; and, 
although the State accepts responsibility for his official acts, he is per- 
sonally liable for his unofficial actions, civil and criminal. Politically he 
is indirectly responsible to the Imperial Parliament through the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, but in State politics his Ministers take the 
responsibility for their advice, on which he acts. However, in an extreme 
case if good reason existed the local Legislature might be justified in 
asking for his removal. 

The Governor’s normal term of office is five years, at a salary of £5,000 
per annum, with certain allowances for his staff, provided by the Con- 
stitution Act out of the revenues of the State. 


The periods for which the Governor may absent himself from the State 
are limited by the Instructions. When he is absent the Lieutenant- 
Governor acts in his stead in all matters of State. For that purpose the 
Chief Justice is usually appointed. In the event of the Lieutenant- 
Governor not being available to fill the Governor’s position, an Admini- 
strator assumes office under ‘a dormant Commission appointing the Senior 
Judge of the State as Administrator. 

The. present Governor is Admiral Sir Dudley R. 'S. De Chair, K.C.B., 
M.V.O. He was sworn in on 28th February, 1924. 


The Executive. 


‘All important acts of State are performed or sanctioned by the Governor- 
in-Council, and, except in the limited spheres where the Governor pos- 
sesses discretionary powers, he is required, in matters of local concern, to 
act on the advice of the Executive Council or of a Minister of the Crown. 


. 
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. The Council is established by virtue of the Letters Patent constituting 
the office of Governor, and it is composed of such persons as the Governor 
is pleased to appoint. Its members are invariably members of the Ministry 
formed by the leader of the dominant party in the Legislative Assembly. 
When a member resigns from the Ministry he resigns also from the 
Executive Council, otherwise he may be dismissed by the Governor. 

The Executive Council meets only when summoned by the Governor, who 
is required by his Instructions to preside over its deliberations unless absent 
for “some necessary or reasonable cause.” In his absence the Vice-President 
presides. 

The Ministry or Cabinet. 


In New South Wales the terms “Ministry ” and “Cabinet” are synony- 
mous, since both bodies by custom consist of those members of Parliament 
chosen to administer departments of State, and to perform other executive 
functions. The Ministry is answerable to Parliament for its administration, 
and it continues in office only so long as it commands the confidence of the 
Legislative Assembly, from which nearly all its members are chosen. An 
adverse vote in the Legislative Council does not affect the life of the 
Ministry. The constitutional practices of the Imperial Parliament with 
respect to the appointment and resignation of Ministers have been adopted 
tacitly with some minor modifications. Cabinet acts in a similar way to 

-the English Cabinet under direction of the Premier, who supervises the 
general legislative and administrative policy and makes all communications 
to. the Governor. 

Frequent meetings of Cabinet are held to deliberate upon the general 
pcley of the administration, the more important business matters of the 
State, the legislative measures to be introduced to Parliament, and to 
manage the financial business of the State. Its decisions are carried into 
effect by the Executive Council or by individual Ministers as each case 
requires. 


Administrative matters of minor importance are determined by minis- 
terial heads of departments without reference to the Executive Council, and 
every Minister possesses considerable discretionary powers in the ordinary 
affairs of his department. 

The members of the present Min‘stry, which assumed office on 13th April, 
1922, are as follow:— 3 

Premier—The Hon. Sir G. W. Fuller, K.C.M.G., M.L.A. 
Vice-President of the Executive Council—The Hon. Sir J. H. Car- 
ba ruthers, K.C.M.G., LL.D., M.L.C. : 
* Secretary for Lands and Minister for Forests—The Hon. W. E. Wearne, 
M.L.A. 
Colonial Secretary and Minister for Public Health—The Hon. C. Ww. 
:°  »  QOakes, C.M.G., M.L.A. 
Attorney-General—Thhe Hon. T. R. Bavin, M.L.A. 
Colonial Treasurer—The Hon. Sir A. A. CO. Cocks, K.B.E., M.L.A. 
*  Seeretary for Public Works and Minister for Railways and State 
2 Industrial Enterprises—The Hon. R. T. Ball, M.L.A. 
Minister for Agriculture—Captain the Hon. F. A. Chaffey, M.L.A. 
Minister of Public Instruction—The Hon. A. Bruntnell, M-L.A. 
Secretary for Mines and Minister for Local Government—The ‘Hon. 
J. O. L. Fitzpatrick, M.L.A. 
- ‘Minister of Justicee—The Hon. T. J. Ley, M.L.A. 
. Minister for Labour and Industry—The Hon. FE. H. Farrar, M.L.C. 
Member of Executive Council (without portfolio)—The Hon. F. 8. . 
Boyce, M.L.C. 
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The salaries payable annually to members of the Cabinet as from tst J uly, 
1922, were fixed as follows by the Parliamentary Allowances and Salaries 


Act, 1922 :— £ 
The Premier : ie ah a9 ae a “.. 2,000 
The Attorney- General a : .. 4,600 
The Vice-President of the Executive Céiacit (and leader 

of the Government in the Legislative Council) . 36 900 


Nine other Ministers of the Crown, £1, 500-each. .. .. 18,500 


Total a ae ee 23 as . £18,000 


These amounts are inclusive of the allowance of £600 per annum paid to 
members. 


Tue Strate LEecisLaTURE, 


The State Legislature consists of the Crown and two Houses of Parlin. 
ment, and all State laws are enacted “by the King’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and 
the Legislative Assembly in Parliament assembled.” It exercises a general 
power of legislation, and possesses plenary and not delegated authority. The 
Constitution Act of 1902 provides that “the Legislature shall, subject tothe 
provisions of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, have power 
to make laws for the peace, welfare, and good government of New South 
‘Wales in all cases whatsoever.” It is a constituent body; it can delegate its 
powers, and within its territory its actions are restricted only by legislation 
of the Imperial Parliament intended to apply to New South Wales, and: by 
valid. Federal enactments. 


The two Houses of Parliament are the Legislative Council (or Upper 
‘House), and the Legislative Assembly (or Lower House). Their powers are 
nominally co-ordinate, but it is provided that bills appropriating money or 
imposing taxation and bills affecting itself must originate in the Legislative 
Assembly, which is the elective Chamber, and which, it is recognised, must 
control taxation and éxpenditure. However, bills involving money matters 
may be introduced only by a Minister on the recommendation of the 
Governor, and in. this way the responsibility of the Ministry for financial 
measures is secured. 

Every member of Parliament must take an oath or make an affirmation 
of allegiance. 


By virtue of the Constitution Act it is a function of the Governor to 
‘summon, prorogue, and dissolve both Houses of Parliament, but it is pro- 
vided that both Houses shall meet at least once in every year, so that a 
period of twelve months shall nag elapse between sessions. The continuity of 
Parliament is ensured by the Parliamentary Electorates and Elections Act, 
1912 (as amended in 1918), which provides that writs for the election. of new 
members must be issued. within four days after the dissolution of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, that they must be returned within sixty days after issue 
(unless. otherwise directed by the Governor), and that Parliament shall’ 
meet within seven days of the return of writs. The duration of Parliament 
was limited to three years in 1874. 


It is agreed tacitly that the procedure in each House shall be sanaaoted 
according to its prototype in the Imperial Parliament, but comprehensive 
Standing Orders regulating the business of each House have been drawn 
up. When’ a disagreement arises between the two. Houses each appoints 
“managers ” to confer upon. the matters in dispute. There is no provision 
to meet a deadlock other than by dissolution of the Legislative Assembly, 
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which may be granted by the Governor. The new Legislative Assembly is 
regarded as representing the will of the people; and the overwhelming 
Opinion is that the Legislative Council should recognise it. 


Much interest and some controversy centres around the powers of the 


Governor in granting a dissolution of Parliament. Strictly speaking only 


the Legislative Assembly is dissolved, but Parliament is ended thereby,. 


because both Houses are necessary to constitute a Parliament. There are 
two main cases in which a dissolution may be granted in addition to that 
mentioned above; they arise when, on a question of policy, the Ministry 
sustains an adverse vote in. the Legislative Assembly, and when the 


Legislative Assembly becomes factious, or will not form a stable adminis-" 


tration. 
The Legislative Council. 


The Legislative Council is a nominee Chamber consisting of a nacnble 
number of members appointed for life without remuneration. The Governor 
at his discretion may summon any person to the Legislative Council, pro- 
' vided that such person is of the. full age of 21 years, and is a natural: born 
subject of his Majesty or naturalised in Great Britain or in New South 
‘Wales. In making appointments the Governor acts ordinarily on the advice. 
of the Executive Council, but he may at his discretion refusé to make 
appointments. Not more ‘thai one-fifth of the members summoned to the 
Council may be persons holding office of emolument under the Crown. The 
seats of members become vacant by death, resignation, ‘absence,-accepting 
foreign allegiance, bankruptcy, accepting public contracts, or by eriminal- 
conviction. The presence of one-fourth of the members, exclusive of the 
President, is necessary to form a quorum for the despatch of business. The 
lowest number of members during the past twenty years was fifty-one in 
1911. In 1917 there were seventy-one members of the Council, and this 
number was not exceeded until 1921, when sixteen new appointments were 
made, and the tctal membership on 29th February, 1924, was eighty-two. 


The Council is presided. over by a President appointed from among the 
members by the Governor, He receives an annual salary of £925. There is 
also a Chairman of Committees, who receives a salary of £500 per annum. 
As a matter of privilege all members of the Legislative Council and ‘of the 
Legislative Assembly are allowed to travel free on State railways end 


tramways. et EQ ghee 
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-The Legislative Assembly. ee few 


The Legislative Assembly is the elective or popular House of Parliament, 
and is the most important factor in the government of the country. By its 
power over supply it ultimately controls the Executive. It consists of ninety. 
members. elected on a system of universal adult-suffrage for a maximum 
period of three years. Any person who is enrolled as an elector of the State 
is eligible to be elected to the Legislative Assembly, except persons who aré 


members of the Federal Legislature or of the Legislative Council, or who. 


hold: non-political offices of profit under the Crown, other than in the army 
or navy. It was provided in 1916 that any officer of the public service of 
New South ‘Wales may be elected to the Legislative Assembly on condition 
that he forthwith resign his position in the service. At the close of 1918 
all legal impediments to the election of women to the Legislative Assembly 
were removed. Several. women have since contested seats at the elections, 
but none have been elected. The seat of a member becomes vacant in 
similar cases to those stated above for Legislative Councillors. 4 


The House is presided over by a Speaker, whose election is the first 
business of the House when it meets after election. He presides over debate, 
maintains order, represents the House officially, communicates its wishes 
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and resolutions, defends its privileges when necessary, and determines its 
procedure. There is also a Chairman of Committees elected by the House 
at the beginning of each session; he presides over the deliberations of the 
House in. Committee of the Whole, and acts at Deputy-Speaker. 

Payment of members of the Legislative Assembly was introduced as from 
21st September, 1889. The amount fixed originally was £300 per annum, 
but it. was increased to £500 by an Act assented to on 17th September, 1912, 
further increased to £875 as from 1st November, 1920, after inquiry and 
report by a Judge of the Court of Industrial Arbitration, and reduced to 
£600 as from ist July, 1922. An aggregate amount of £2,700 is provided. for 
postage, each member receiving an order monthly for one-twelfth of his 
annual allowance. The salary of the Speaker is £1,400, of the Chairman of 
Committees £840 per annum, and, since 1912, the leader of the Opposition 
has received an annual allowance of £250 in. addition to his allowance as 
member. 


State PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEES. 


A number of committees consisting of members of Parliament are ap- 
pointed ito deal with special matters connected with the business of the 
country and of either House; from time to time select committees are chosen 
to inquire into and report on specific matters for the information of 
Parliament and the public. Each House elects a committee to deal with 
its Standing Orders and with printing, and a joint committee to supervise 
the library. In addition there are the more important committees described 
below. 

Committees of Supply and of Ways and Means. 

These committees consist by custom of the whole of the members of the 
Legislative Assembly, and they deal with all money matters. The Committee 
of Supply debates and determines the nature and amount of the expenditure, 
and the Committee of Ways and Means debates and authorises the issue of 
the sums from the Consolidated Revenue Fund and frames the resolutions 
on which taxing proposals are based. 


Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works. 

A joint committee of members of the Legislative Council and Legislative 
Assembly, called the Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works, 
is appointed by: ballot as soon as practicable after the commencement of the 
first session of every Parliament. The committee consists of three members - 
of the Legislative Council and four members of the Legislative ‘Assembly, 
émd it has power, under the Public Works Act, to prosecute inquiries, to 

summon witnesses, and to compel the production of books, &e. 


The Chairman receives as remuneration £3 3s. for each sitting of the 
committee, and the other members £2 2s. each. 


Proposals for public works of an estimated. cost exceeding £25,000 must 
be submitted and explained by a Minister in the Legislative Assembly, and 
then referred to the Public Works Committee for report. 


Public Accounts Committee. 

Por ae better supervision of the financial business of the State a Public 
Accounts Committee is appointed every session under provisions of. the 
Audit Act, 1902, from among the members of the Législative Assembly. It 
consists of five members, and is clothed with full powers of inquiry into any 
question arising in-connection with the public accounts and upon any expen- 
diture by a Minister of the. Crown made without Parliamentary sanction. 
Tt reports on such matters to the Legislative Assembly... 
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Committee of Elections and Qualifications. 

Within seven days of his election the Speaker is required by the Parlia- 

‘mentary Electorates and Elections Act, 1912, to select nine members of the 
Legislative Assembly to act asthe Committee of Elections and Qualifiea- 
tions. His choice is subject to the approval of the House. The Committee 
is clothed with judicial powers, and each member is required to take an — 
oath of impartiality. Its business is to inquire into and determine matters 
“connected with the election petitions and questions referred to it.by the 
Legislative Assembly concerning the validity. of any election or the return 
‘of any member, and questions involving the qualifications of members. 

Its decisions are final, but it must report to the House. 


Commissions and Trusts. : . ; 
In addition to the Ministérial Departments, various public services are 
administered by: Commissions, Boards, and Trusts; the more important are— 
Railway ‘Commissioners for New South ‘Wales. : i 
Metropolitan: Board of Water Supply and Sewerage. es 
Hunter District Water Supply and ‘Sewerage Board. 
Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners. 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 
Commissioners of the Government Savings ‘Bank of New South Wales. 
‘Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales. ; 
‘Metropolitan Meat Industry Board. 
Forestry Commission. 
Western Land Board. 
In each case the-authority controls a specific service, and administers the 
statute law in relation to it. fetes UR hy Suey 
Auditor-General. ee Pl, 
The office of Auditor-General is the real security that public moneys wili 
be collected and expended: in accordance with the wishes of Parliament. 
The Auditor-Genera] is appointed by, the Governor, and holds office 
during good behaviour. In certain cases he may be suspended by. the 
Governor, but ‘he is removable from office only on an address from both 
Houses of Parliament. He is required to take an oath that he will faith- 
fully perform his duties, and he is debarred from entering political life. 
He is endowed with wide powers of supervision, inspection, and audit 
in regard to the collection, and expenditure of publie moneys and the 
manner in which the public accounts are kept. He exercises control over 
the issue of public moneys, and all warrants must be countersigned by him. 
Matters connected with the public accounts are subject to special or annual 
report to Parliament by him, and he may refer any matter to the Public 
Accounts Committee, ee oe 
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os Srare Exeororan System. 2 
' The first Legislative Assembly consisted of fifty-four members elected in 
thirty-two districts. As settlement extended and population inereased, 
provision was made for increased representation, until in 1894 the elec- 
torates muntbered seventy-four and the members 141. Under the Parlia- 
mentary Electorates and Elections Act of 1893, the State was divided into 
25 electoral districts, each returning one member. 

-Afiter the federation of the Australian States the question of a further 
reduction in the membership was submitted to the electors by referendum, 
and asa result the number of districts and of representatives was reduced 
to 90 in. 1904. , 

Ih, 4918 -an Act was passed to introduce a system of proportional repre- 
sentation. im respect of the State Parliamentary elections. Under this 
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system the number of members remained at ninety, and twenty-four elec- 
toral districts were constituted; eight constituencies in the metropolitan 
area, and the City of Newcastle, are represented by five members each, and 
fifteen districts return three members each. Casual vacancies are filled by 
‘the unsuccessful candidate of the same constituency who represented the 
same party interest as the late member and whose count of primary pre- 
-ference votes was next highest at the last general election. Where such a 
candidate is not available, ie leader of the party concerned nominates a. 
successor. 

An analysis of the easily of the two elections under this system was 
published in the 1922 issue of this Year Book at page 38. 

The electoral law provides that electorates are to be redistributed when- 
ever directed by the Governor. In the event of there being no direction 
“by the Governor, a distribution must take place on the expiration of nine 
“years from the date of the last redistribution. The redistribution is made 
by a special commission of three persons appointed by the Governor from 
the Public Service of New South Wales. 

‘The following table shows at the various dates on which the membership 
of the Assembly or the franchise was altered, and at election years since 1901 
(a) the size of the elective Chamber, (b) the average number of persons 
‘per member, and (c) the proportion of the population who possessed the 


right to vote. i abs 
Number of Proportion of 
Year of Members of Population persons enrolled 
Election. Legislative per Member. to Total Popula- 
Assembly. tion. 
; per cent. 
1856 54 5,200 158 
1858 72 4,500 22°3 
1880 | 108 6,900 25-2 
1885. 122 7, 245 
1891 = 141 8,100 26°7 
1894 125 9,800 24:3 
I9ol | 125 10,900 25°3 
1904 90 15,900 48°3 
1907 90 17,000 48'8 
1910 90 18,200 §3°3 
1913 90 20,500 55-1 
3917 90 21,000 58°5 
192) $0 22,800 561 
1922 90 23,800 58°5 


‘The number of distinct electors cannot be ascertained for any period 
prior to the year 1894, as the franchise was based on the ownership of pro- 
perty, and electors were allowed io vote in each electorate in which they 
possessed the necessary qualification. The proportion of the population 
entitled to vote in those years, as shown above, has been calculated on the 
total number of votes to which the electors on the roll were entitled; they 
are, therefore, somewhat in excess of the actual proportions. When women 
were enfranchised in 1904 practically the whole of the adult population 
became qualified electors. 

After the revision of the electoral rolls (April to October, 1922), the 
number of names appearing thereon was 1,194,636, which bore a ratio of 
55-6 per cent. to the total population at 380th June, 1922. 

The elections of members of the Legislative Assembly are conducted by 
secret ballot. Adult British subjects, men and women, are qualified for 
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enrolment as electors when they have resided in the Commonwealth for 
a period of six months, in the State for three months, and in the electoral 
district for one month prior to the issue of the writs for the election. 
Persons are disqualified from voting who are of unsound mind, a charge on 
_public charity, criminals, disorderly persons, or defaulters frou justice. 
‘Each elector is entitled to one vote only. The electoral lists are compiled 
-annually under provisions for compulsory enrolment and revised before a 
special court under the presidency of a stipendiary or police magistrate. 


Electors absent from their districts may record their votes at any polling- 
place in the State, and postal voting is allowed in the case of persons pre- 
cluded from attendance at any polling-place by reason of illness 0 or infirmity, 
distance over 15 miles, or travelling. 

At general elections polling. is conducted on the same day in all eléec- 
torates. Polling day is a public holiday from noon, and during the hours 
of polling (8 a.m. to 8 p.m.) the hotels are closed. 

The following table shows the voting at the elections held in New South 
‘Wales since the general election in 1894, when a system based on single 
electorates andthe principle of “one man one vote” was introduced :— 


Electors, Contested Electorates, 
Year of Election. | : Votes Recorded. Informal Votes, 
Pe Electors, Er 
Enrolled. Meanie. co or Number. | Percentage.; Number. | Percentage. 
{ 
1894—Males ...| 298,817 | 2,390 | 254,105 | 204,246! 80-38 | 3,310 | 1-62 
1895—Males |.| 267,458 | 2,139 | 238/233 | 153,034| 64-24 | 1,354 88 
1898—-Males |. | 324,339 | 2.595 | 294.481 | 178,717| 60-69 | 1,638 92 
1901—Males |... 346,184 | 2.769 | 270,861 | 195,359] 72:13 | 1,534 |  -79 
Males...) 368,062 | ... | 204,396 |226,057| 74-26 
1904) Females <.| 326,498) <1. | 262,433 174,538] 66°51 
Total ...| 689,490 | 7,661 | 566,829 | 400,595| 70°67 { 3,973 9 
Males...) 392,845 | .... | 370,715 | 267,301] 72°10 | 
Females ...| 353,055 | 1... | 336,680 | 204,650! 60°78 | 
Total ...[ 745,600 | 8,288 | 707,395 | 471,951 | 66-72 /13,543 | 2-87" 
Males ...| 458,626| .... | 444,242| 322,199] 72°53 
1910 Females ...| 409,069 es 400,139 | 262,154} 63°52 | 
Total ...| 867,695 | 9,641 | 844,381 | 584,353; 69-20 |10,303 | 1-78) 
Males... 553,683... | 834,379 | 385,838} 72°20 
1913 Females || 484,366 | ... | 468,437 | 302,389| 64°55 
. Total... 1,037,999 | 11,533 |1,002,816 | 688,227} 68-63 /14,439 | 210 
Males...) 574,308 | ..... | 528,681 | 32&030} 62°40 
yor7) Females | 535,522}... | 487,585) 295,854) 60°57 
Total... 1,109,830 | 12,381 [1,013,266 | 623,384} 61-52 | 5,844 | “94 
*Males ...| 593,044}... | 598,244/ 363,115! 61-21 
1920 Females ...! 561,198 |- ... | 563,193 | 285,594 60°89 
Total ...| 1,154,437 | 12,716 (1,154,437 | 648,709| 56-19 |62,900 | ~ 9-70 
Males...) 636,662 | ... | 686,662| 466,919| 73-34 
1922) Females \.} 614,361 | 2) | 614;361/ 408,515| 66-49 
(Total ...| 1,251,023 | 13,900 |1,251,023 | 875,464| 69-98 |31,771 3°63 


gt 
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The analysis shown above indicates that the proportion of electors who 
fail to record their votes is large, even if due allowance is made for obstacles 
to voting, especially in sparsely-settled districts. The highest proportion 
of votes to enrolment, 80-4 per cent., was recorded in 1894, when there was _ 
a strenuous contest on the question of fiscal reform; and the lowest propor- 
tion, 56-2 per cent. was recorded in 1920. The elections in the latter year 
were the first under the system of proportional representation, and the’ 
methed of voting was somewhat complex, the electors being required to sign 
a statutory declaration before obtaining a ballot~paper and to record a 

preference for every name on the ballot-paper. Under these conditions an 
unusually large number of. electors refrained from voting. 


At the elections in 1922 the method was simplified, the statutory declara- 
tion was abolished, and the recording of preferences was required only: to 
the extent of the number of candidates to be elected. The proportion of . 
voters to enrolment was greater at the elections in 1922 than it had been 
‘at most eleetions under the system of single-member electorates. It is 
probable that provision for compulsory enrolment and the simplification of 
the method of voting contributed to this result, though there is little doubt 
‘that the main factor which influences the size of the polling is the intensity 
of interests in party issues. 


The number of women exercising their right to vote has always been 
less, relatively and absolutely, than the number of men. At the first elec- 
tions after enfranchisement 66 per cent. of the women enrolled recorded 
votes, then the proportion declined. In 1910, when a Labour Government 
was placed in office for the first time in the State Parliament, and in 1913, 
the proportion of women who voted was about 65 per cent.;.in 1920 it was 
less than 51 per cent., but in 1922 it was practically the same as in 1904. 

It is noteworthy that, whereas at the electiqns of 1910 and previous years 
a greater proportion of electots enrolled recorded their votes at State than 
at Federal elections, the proportion has, since 1913, been greater at Federal 
than at State elections, viz.:—1913, Federal 69-28 per cent., State 68-63 per 
cent.; 1917, Federal 71-17 per cent., State 61:52 per cent.; 1919, Federal 
66-97 per cent., State (1920) 56-19 per cent. The change was due doubtless 
to the dominance of war issues, for the proportion of votes cast at the State 
elections of 1922 rose to 69-98 per cent. as against a decline to 56: 16 at the 
Federal elections of that year. 


‘A list of the Parliaments since 1889, ahs: payment of members was 
instituted, is shown below :— 


I 
et | Date of Opening. Date of Dissolution, | Duration. | amber of 
i 
yrs. mths. dys. 
14 27 Feb. 1889 «...| 6June 1891 ied eae 3. 10 A 
15 14July 1891 ..| 25 June 1894 | 2. i il 4 
16 7 Aug. 1894 | Sduly 1895 | O 10 28 1 
17 Aug. 1895 ...| SJuly 1998 ...| 2 10 25 4 
18 16 Aug. 1898 ..| 1] June 1901 see 2 9 26 5 
19 . 23 July 1901 ..| 16July 1904 ef 2 11 23 4 
20 2 Aug. 1904 ..| 12July 1907 ....| 2. 10 19 4 
21 2Qct. 1907 ...{ 14 Sept. 1910 wf 2. YL 12 5 
| 22 15 Nov. 1910 | 6 Nov. 1913 ww] 2 BT. 22 45 
23 23 Dec. 1918 ....21 Feb. 3917 ..,; 3 1 30 5 
24 17 April 1917 «| 18 Feb. 1920 w| 2: 10 8 4 
25 Q7 April 1990 1...) 17 Feb. 1922...) 1 | 9. 22. 3 
26 26 April 1922 ...| Sitting* oy ne ase 
| 


*20th February, 1924, 
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On account of war conditions and the disturbed state of public affairg it 
was deemed. advisable to extend the 23rd Parliament to a period: exceeding 
the three years fixed: by the Constitution Act, and the Legislative Assembly. 
Continuance Act, 1916, was passed to provide for an extension from three 
years to four years. The Parliament, however, terminated. after 3 years 1- 
month 30 days. : ; 


The various Ministries which have held office since 1894, together with the 
duration. in office of each, are shown below. The life of a Ministry is. not 
co-terminous with the life of a Parliament. In sixty-five years under the 
present system there have been forty Ministries, but only twenty-five 
Parliaments. Up to 3rd August, 1894. twenty-seven Ministries had held 
office. , 


Ministry. In Office. 
Duration. 
Number. Name. From— To— 
. yrs. mths, days, 
28 | Reid ... 3 Aug. 1894 | 13 Sept. 1899] 5 1 
bye (aiid as | 14 Sept. 1899 | 27 Mar. 1901/1 6 14 
30 | See | 28Mar. 1901 | 14June 190| 3 2] 18 
31 | Waddell : | 15 June 1904 | 29 Aa 1904} 0 2 15 
32 Gammuchers’ “ | 30 Aug. 1904} 10ct. 1907; 8 1° 2 
33 | Wade... nm] 2 Oct, 1907 | 200ct. i910] 3.0 19 
st | MeGowen «sal 21 Oct. 1910 | 29 June 1913/2 8 9 
a5 °|Wekaan - ,..  < | 30 June 191315 Nov. 1916| 3 4 16 
36 | Holman... | 16Nov. 1916 | 11 April 1920] 3 4. 27 
37 | Storey ae NS | 12 April 1920} 9 Oct. 1921] 1 5 28 
38 | Dooley .. weve LO Oct, 1921 | 20 Dec. 1921 | 0 9% 
en a on Dee. - 192 | 21 Dee. 1921] 0 0 1 
40. | Dooley ay aes 21 Dec. 192) | 13-April 1922] 0 3 3B 
41 | Boller. cau 18 April 1922 | In office. i 


* 20th February, 1924. 
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Cost of Stare ParLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 

The following statement shows the cost of State Parliamentary Govern- 

ment in New South Wales during recent years. Expenses of Federal and 
Local Governments are not included :— 


Head ‘of Expenditure. . 1910-11. 1915-16. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1992-23. 
Governor— £ £ £ £ £ 
Governor’s Salary ... sae a ..f 5,000 |. 5,000}. 5,000 5,000) 5,000 
Official Secretary ... one ose -_ 335 400 536 687 630 
Clerk é rm sie oe ae oa Pr 305 | . 391 343 
Private Secretary tes ea ie ae, 350 | . 350 dea see ae 
Aide-de-Camp Sis “ae we 350 350 Seo hase a 
‘Orderlies. ... 728 796 290 320 321 
Repairs and Maintenance ‘of Residences’ 8,183 1,683 | 2,99 2,727| 2,575 
Miscellaneous Ses Ae ove ee} 1,231 1,547 1,012 1,303; 1,436 
Total ... ag £) 16,177 | 10,096 } 10,082 10,428] 10,305 
Executive Council— 
* Salaries of Officers... as tee ves 27 ae 317 473 458 
Other Expenses ... ee We ies 25 ase 150 163 439 
Total ... abe £ 304 ies . 467 636]! 897 
Ministry— : : ; 
Salaries of Ministers ... ae vs| 12,040 | 11,040 | -21,8€6 26,825) 21,665 


Other Expenses... dea See «| 1,445 1,298 1,436 1,880) 1,290 
Total ... oad £| 12,485 | 12,338 | 23,302 28,708] 22,955 


Parliament— 
The Legislative Council— ; . i 
Railway Passes... 0... Rs £| 5,810 | 6,070 | 12,455 | 14,9241 14,757 


The Legislative Assembly— ; 
Allowances to Members and ..-| 22,423 | 40,333 | 57,819 67,612] 47,020 
Railway passes ... 10,869 | 10,387 | 16,398 17,346) 17,055 
Other Expenses (Postage Stamps, ete, ) 1,583 | 1,770 | 2,752 3,258 3,391 


£) 34,866 | 52,492 | 76,969 | 88,216] 67,466 


Miscellaneous— 
Fees and expenses of Parliamentary : “ . 
Standing Committee on Public eovouke 5,529-| 6,225 2,987 5,085) 5,325 


Salaries of Officers and Staff . «| 18,903 | 21,454 | 25,753 | 24,995) 22,584 
. Printing .. wf 7,687 | 14,967 | 15,016 | 21,555] 16,972 
Hansard (including Salaries) .. «| 5,668 ! 7,121 8,983 8,584; 9,185 
Library ... Ste 795 677 775 91) 821 
Water. Power, Light, “and Heat aay 504 575 . 565 5e€C 830 
Postage, Stores, and Beaonery wat 887 947 1,702 1,52] 1,253 
eeecipmengeoome ww) SEN aso || 1,880 |} 3,807} 4,854 


: £} 41,002 | 55,305 | 57,612 | 77,016] 61,524 
Total Parliament £) 81,678 | 113,867 147,036 | 180, 156}143,747 


—— 


~ Electoral Office and Elections— 
Salaries... 788 | 1,323 | 2,230 | . 2,626) 1,826 
Elections, © Printing, of Electoral Rolis, ; “> os 
Expenses of Electoral Registrars, and ; 
Contingencies ... va ies ...| 35,291 | 56,491*| 27,437 | 69,914) 16,642 


Total... ave £| 36,079 | 57,614 | 29,667 | 71,940} 18,468 


Royal Commissions and paket ey Committees 


ees, etc. a, ye eh BT gaa) eld 644} 1,931 
Miscellaneous 8 a aes «| 1,165 | 0 12,206 | 28,863} 1,134 


Total «00 ow. £3,792 | 4,114 | 19,480 | 29,507) 2,365— 
Granp Toran wl. £] 150,515 | 198,029 | 230,034 | 321,372]198,737 
Per Head of Population .,./ Is. 10d. | 2s. 1d. | 9s. 2d. | “Bs. Od. |is. 10d. 


” 


* Inéludes £30,244 for Liquor Referendum, 
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The cost of Parliamentary Government in 1922-23 represented less than 
15 per cent. of the governmental expenditure during that year, that is 
excluding expenditure on business undertakings. The corresponding ratio 
in 1910-11 was 26 per cent. In addition to the referendum taken in 
1915-16, general elections were held in two of the years shown above, viz., 
1910-11 and 1921-22, and the expenditure in those years was considerably 
increased thereby. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A detailed account of the inauguration of Federation and the nature 
and functions of the Federal Parliament in their relation to the State was 


published in the Year Book for 1921 at pages 38-40 and 625, 


The federation of the six Australian States was inaugurated formally on 
ist January, 1901, for their mutual benefit in matters upon which it was 


’ agreed joint action was desirable. The broad principles of federation 


were:—The transfer of limited and defined powers of legislation to a 
Federal Parliament consisting of a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
the former being a revisory Chamber wherein the States are equally repre- 
sented, and the latter, the principal Chamber, consisting of members elected’ 
from the States in proportion to their population; complete freedom of 
action for the ‘State Parliaments in their own sphere; a High Court to 
determine the validity of legislation; and an effective method of amending 


the Constitution, 


The numbers of represenatives elected from the various States to the. 
House of Representatives are as follow:—New South Wales, 28; Victoria, 
20; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 7; Western Australia, 5; Tasmania, 
5; while it has been provided that a representative of the Northern Territory 
may attend and participate in debates without having the right to vote. 


FrperaL ELECTORAL’ SYSTEM. 


For the purpose of electing representatives to the Senate of the Federal 
Parliament, New South Wales is treated as one constituency, returning six 
members, each for six years, three of whom retire triennially. Its twenty- 
eight members of the House of Representatives are elected for three years 
from single-member constituencies under a system of preferential voting. 
Otherwise the electoral system is similar to that of the State. 


An analysis of the voting at Senate elections in New South Wales since 
1901 was published in the 1921 edition of this Year Book at page 40; the 
voting at elections of members of the House of Representatives from New 
South Wales has been as follows :— 


Elee- Electors Earolied Percentage of Votes Re- : 

tions (Contested Divisions Votes. Recorded. corded to Electors Informal Votes. 
only). Enrolled. 

Year. Men. Women. Men. Women. | Men. |Women.! Total. | Number, pie peli 


1901 
1903 


315,962 we | 215,105 .. | 68°08} ... |68-08) 4,070} 1°70 
303,254 | 274,763 | 164,133 | 118,381 | 54-12 | 43-08 | 48'88| 7,834.) 2°77 
1906 | 363,723 | 314,777 | 216,850 | 141,227 | 59-43 | 44-87 | 52°67 | 11,705 | 3-28 
1910 | 431,702 | 379,927 | 294,049 | 207,868 | 68°11 | 54-71 61-84| 8,002| 1°59 
1913 | 554,028 | 482,159 | 405,152 | 312,703 | 73°13 64°85 | 69-28 | 22962) 3-10. 
1914 | 491,086 | 429,906 | 351,172 | 257,581 | 71-51 | 59-92 | 66-10} 14,816 | 2°43 
1917 | 484,854 | 447,437 | 370,618 | 292,925 | 76-44 | 65°47) 71:17] 19,874 | 2°98 
1919 | 527,779 | 508,129 | 385,614 | 208.183 | 73°06 | 60-65 | 66-97 | 26,517 | 3°82 - 
1922 | 517,338 | 498,209 | 330,362 | 239,980 | 63°85 | 48-17156-16| 25,665 | 4:50 
* 
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t 5 ‘ 

The percentage of voters increased steadily at the elections during the 

period 1903-1913; the improvement was not continued in 1914, when the 

electoral contest: was modified in consequence of the outbreak of war in 

Europe, but in 1917, when considerable political feeling was excited by the 

question of compulsory military service, the percentage was the highest since 
the inauguration of the Commonwealth Parliament. 


\ * FreperaL REFERENDA. 


Analyses of the voting on Federal questions submitted to referenda were 
shown in the 1921 addition of this Year Book at page 42. 


! Seat or Feperat GovERNMENT. 


It is provided in the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act that 
the seat of Federal ‘Government shall be within the State of New South 
Wales at a distance of not less than 100 miles from the City of Sydney, but 
that Parliament shall meet at Melbourne until such time as it meet at the 
Seat of Government. A site containing 912 square miles was chosen near 
Queanbeyan in 1908, and ceded to the Commonwealth in December, 1910. 
In 1915 an additional area of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay was ceded for 
use as the seaport of Canberra. 

The administration of the Capital Territory is conducted in accordance 
with the Seat of Government (Administration) Act, and, until the Federal 
Parliament makes other provision, the Governor-General may issue ordin- 
ances having the force of law in the Territory unless disallowed by resolution 
of either House of Parliament. Laws hitherto in force in the Territory 
were retained except those relating to industrial arbitration, local govern- 
ment, water supply and sewerage, and those imposing rates and taxes other 
than duties on estates of deceased persons; they are administered by the 
State authorities. All revenue accrues to the Commonwealth, which repays 
the State for service such as education, police &e. New licenses to retail 
intoxicating liquors are not granted, and existing licenses may be renewed 
for the same premises only. Crown lands in the Territory may not be sold 
or converted into freehold. 

In 1918 the name “ Canberra” was chosen for the Federal Capital City, 
and the work of construction was inaugurated. Slow progress has been 
made, but in 1991 a Federal Capital Advisory Committee was appointed 
with a view to providing a scheme of works which would enable the early 
transfer of the Federal Parliament anid Central Government offices to the 
chosen site. The scheme of works drawn up by the Committee provided a 
programme of works costing £1,799,000, which would enable the trazsfer of 
the Government to Canberra in three years. The general principles of the 
scheme were approved by Cabinet, but subsequently the programme was 
modified considerably. During the year ended 30th June, 1923, the sum of: 
£335,325 was expended in the erection of buildings, the construction of 
works, &., as compared with £148,916 in the previous year. i 


. 
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DEFENCE. 


Le the inauguration of the Commonwealth the duty of providing for 

the defence of Australia devolved upon the Federal Government, and 
the Parliament of the Commonwealth has paramount power, subject to 
Imperial approval, to legislate for the naval and military defence of Aus- 
tralia, and for the control of the forces to execute and maintain the federal 
laws. The Constitution provides that the States may not raise or maintain 
forces, but enjoins the Commonwealth to protect every State against in- 
vasion, and, on: the application of the Executive Government of the State, 
against domestic violence. It is provided in the Defence Act that the 
Citizen Forces may not be called out or utilised in connection with an 
industrial dispute. 

In terms of the Defence Act male citizens between the ages of 18 and 60 
years are liable for service in the citizen forces for home defence in time of 
war. Male citizens are Hable also to undergo. military or naval training 
between the ages of 12 and 26 years. 

The system of compulsory training was brought into operation on. ist 


January, 1911. The duration of the training in each year is prescribed - 


by the Act, the trainees being classified as follows:—Junior cadets, 12 to 14 
years of age; senior cadets, 14 to 18 years; citizen forces, 18 to 26 years. 
The duration of the training was curtailed during the war period, also in 
1921 and in 1922 owing to financial considerations and the resolutions 
passed at the Washington Conference on limitation of armament. At 
present, training is commenced by senior cadets in the year in which they 
reach the age of 16 years, two years later they are transferred to the citizen 


forces to undergo courses during another period of two years. The training’ 


of boys under 16 years as part of the defence system has been suspended 
though they are still required to register during the months of January and 
February of the year in a Which they reach the age of 14 years. 


Minirary DEFENCE. 
‘The Commonwealth is organised for defence purposes into six military 
districts, corresponding as far as practicable with the political divisions into 
States. The second military district represents the State of New South 
Wales, excepting the North Coast district, the Barrier district, which are 
.-attached to Queensland and South Australia respectively, and the Denili- 
Yuin, Moama, and Corowa districts attached to Victoria. 
¢lhe following table shows the strength of the military forces of the 
Commonwealth on 1st August, 1923 :— 


: Military District. 
Classification. Ist. 2nd. 3rd, 4th. 5th. 6th. : 
Queens |New South victoria, | gS0Reh, | ewer | asmania| Tot 

Permanently employed 154 607 526 101 126 62 1,576 
Citizen Soldiers -: st 45100 | 16,110 ; 10,981 3,940 1,996.| 1,366 | 38,493 

Engineer and Railway 
Staff Corps .. oat 9 12 10 5 6 4 46 

Unattached list of 

Officers ie tae 48 152 143 58 28 | 20 449 
Reserve of Officers ...| 1,750 {| 4,231 3,562 | 1,106 901 337 | 11,887 
Chaplains hs iy 57 55 150 27 35 19 343 
Senior Cadets ... ...| 8,783 | 14,251 | 10,701 | 3,452 | 2,004 958 | 35,099 
Total ... | 9,851 | 35,418 | 26,073 8,689 5,096 2,766 | 87,893 


A military college is maintained at Duntroon in the Federal Capital 
Territory for the training of officers. 
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NavaL DEFENCE. 


The naval defence of Australia was undertaken by the Imperial Navy. 
under agreement between the Imperial Government and the Governments 
of Australia and New Zealand until 1913, when the Imperial squadron was 
replaced by Australian war vessels. aa 

The fieet of the Australian Navy consists of 4 light cruisers, 12 destroyers 
and a parent ship, 1 submarine, 3 sloops, 2 fleet auxiliaries, 3 depot ships, 
4 minor vessels, and a boys’ training ship. Of these, the following are in 
yeserve:—1 light cruiser, 9 destroyers, 2 sloops, 1 submarine, 1 fleet auxiliary, 
2 depot ships, and 2 minor vessels. 


There were 367 officers and 3,497 ratings on active service in the Royal 
Australian Navy in November, 1923; about 82 per cent. of the officers and 
92 per cent. of the men were Australians, the remainder being on loan from 
the Royal Navy. . 

Reserves of officers and men for the Royal Australian Navy are provided 
from four services, viz.:—(a) Ratings who have completed periods of ser- 
vice; (b) officers permanently employed in the mercantile marine; (c). 
compulsory trainees of citizen forces; (d) volunteers enrolled for service in 
any capacity in time of war or emergency. e 

Junior officers are trained at the Naval College, Jervis Bay, and junior 
seamen ratings on the H.M.A.S. “ Tingira » at Sydney. The general depot 
of the Navy is at Westernport, Victoria, where the more advanced training 
of officers and men is conducted. , 


t Aim DEFENCE. 


‘An Australian Air Foree for defence purposes was established in 1921 
by proclamation under the Defence Act. It formed part of the military, 
forces until the Air Force Act was passed in September, 1923, to provide for 
its administration as a separate branch of the defence system. 


ae 
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EDUCATION. 


In New South Wales the State has established a system of national educa- 
tion which embraces all branches of primary, secondary, and technical 
education, and it contributes considerable sums. towards the maintenance of 
the University of Sydney. In addition to the State schools, there are 
numerous private educational institutions subject to State inspection, of 
which the majority is conducted under the auspices of the religious 
denominations. 


Denlopntent of the present School S) ‘ystem, 


The first school in New South Wales was established in 1792 by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, But, as late as 
1845, a committee of inquiry reported that more than one-half of the 
children of New South Wales (then including Victoria and Queensland) were 
receiving no education at all, 

Until the year 1848, education in New South Wales was conducted mainly 
by the religious denominations, with monetary assistance from the Govern- 
ment, But in that year an undenominational scheme of education, or the 
national system, as it was called, was introduced and conducted side by side 
with the denominational schools, each group of schools being placed under a 
separate board. The existence of these two boards continued until 1867, 
when the Public Schools Act provided for the continuance of the two classes 
of schools, but placed all schools receiving aid from the State under the 
control of the Council of Education, a board appointed by the Government. 
In practice the public schools were administereé i. entirely by this board, and 
the denominational schools were governed partly by the Council and partly 
by the various religious bodies by which they were founded. From this dual 
control, transition was made to the present centralised system by the Public 
Instruction Aet, 1880, which abolished all State aid. to denominational 
education. State supervision of private schools ceased finally in 1882, when 
financial aid was discontinued. The Act of 1880, as amended by the Free 
Education Act, 1906, the Bursary Endowment Act, 1912, and the Public 
Instruction (Amendment) Act of 1916 and 1917, is the statutory basis of 
the present education system of New South Wales. 

Denominational and other private schools continue in existence without 
endowment, but by virtue of the compulsory education principles of the Act 
of 1916, and ef the conditions attaching te bursary awards for secondary 
and tertiary education, all primary schools, and most secondary scheols, 
have become subject to a measure of inspection by officers of the State, and 
are required to conform to the standards prescribed by the Government. In 
December quarter, 1922, approximately 82 per cent. of the children between 
7 and 14 years of age attended State schools, and 18 per cent.. attended 
private scheels. 


Present Scooo. Sysrem. 


The principles of the present State or Public School _system were 
originated by the Education Act, 1880, which is stil] in force, but since 
1899 the growth of new educational ideals has led to extensive changes 
throngh endeavours “to construct a flexible, coherent, and comprehensive 
national system which should correspond with the economic and political 
ideals of the people.” Corresponding changes have been wrought in the 
nature of scheol work, and in the Primary Syllabus of 1922 the aim of the 
system was thus stated: “The function of a school is to supply the 
circumstances and conditions most favourable to a child’s growth.” No- 

* 81387—A 
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particular method of teaching is imposed, and emphasis is laid upon the 
acquisition of personal culture and the developmeut of intelligence as well as. 
on the assimilation of useful knowledge. 

Education under this system is secular, free and compulsory, each of these: 
principles being enjoined by statute. The Act of 1880 provides that “the 
teaching shall be strictly non-sectarian, but the words ‘secular instruction” 
shall be held to include general religious teaching as distinguished from 
dogmatical or polemical theology”; general religious instruction is given 
by teachers, and for limited periods, with the consent of parents, by 
ministers of religion. The Free Education Act, 1906, provided that all 
education in State primary schools must be free; fees in secondary schools 
were abolished by regulation in 1911, and were not reimposed until 1923. 
The Act of 1880 provided that attendance of children at school be compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 14 years, but the Amending Act of 1916 raised 
the compulsory age at beginning to 7 years. 

The State School system is subject to central guidance and control, being 
administered by a responsible Minister of the Crown, through a permanent 

’ Director of Education, who is Under-Secretary of the Department of 
Education. Practically the whole of the expenditure on State education is 
provided by appropriation from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The complete scheme of education, as established, insures co-ordination 
between both public and private schools, and provides a direct avenue fron 
Kindergarten to University. The various stages are marked by examinations 
designed to test the fitness of candidates for higher education. Assistance 
to obtain secondary and tertiary education is accorded by the State through 
the bursary system to promising students who lack financial means. 


Census Results. 


Particulars of the numbers of persons receiving education and of the extent 
to which the rudiments of education—reading and writing—had been 
acquired at the censuses of 1901, 1911 and 1921 are shown in the Year Book: 
for 1921 at pages 148-150. 


Scuoors AND TEacHine STAFFS. 

The following table shows the total number of public and private schools 
in operation at the end of 1901, 1911, and of each of the past five years, and 
the agsregate teaching staff in each group. The figures in this table, and in 
the subsequent tables relating to public and private schools include secondary 
schools, but are exclusive of evening continuation schools, Technical Colleges 
and Trade Schools, Free Kindergarten and schools maintained by charitable 
organisations, shorthand and business colleges, etc. 


Schools. Teaching Staffs. 


Year. : | In Public Schools. * In Private Schools. 


é : Grand 
Public. | Private. tal. 
ab ic. rival Total |) Total. 


Men. | Women.| Total. { Men. | Women. Total. 


2,745 | 890 | 3,685 |] 2,829 ) 2,818 | 5,147 | 337 2,303 | 2,640 | 7,852 
1911 3125 | 757 | 3,882 || 3,165 | 3,084 | 6,199 | 366 | 2,262 2,628 | 9,145 

3,152 | 699 | 3,851 || 3,522 | 4,803 | 8,325 423 | 2,205 | 2,628 | 11,650 
1919 3,124 | 678 | 3,802 || 3,410 | 4,806 | 8,216 387 | 2,867 | 2,754 | 11,756 
192) 3,163 |- 679 | 3,842 || 3,432 | 4,948 | 8,380 | 431 2,360 | 2,791 | 11,995 
1921 3,216 | 677 | 3,893 || 3,549 | 5,117 | 8,666 465 | 2,463 | 2,928 | 12,522 
1922 3213| 678 | 2,891 || 3,696 | 5,310 | 9,006 461 | 2,435 | 2,946 | 12,763 


* Including subsidised schools. 
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‘The number of teachers shown above excludes, in the case of public 
schools, students in training, who numbered 811 in 1922, and in the case of 
private schools, visiting or part-time teachers, who numbered 342 males and 
$04 females, some of whom doubtless attended more than one school and 
‘appear in more than one return. 

In the State schools the men employed as teachers outnumbered the 
women until 1912, but the proportion of men in 1922 was only 41 per cent. 
of the total a slight increase since the previous year. In the private schools 
the proportion of men teachers has been small always, but it is increasing. 
Men constituted only 16 per cent. of the full-time teaching staff of private 
schools in 1922. 

: Scuoot Purizs. 

A comparative review of the enrolment of children at.public and private 
schools is restricted to the last quarter in each year, as the figures - formerly 
collected in regard to private schoo!s relate only to that period. The following 
statement shows the recorded enrolment during the December quarter at 
all schools and colleges in the State, primary and secondary, other than 
evening continuation, charitable, and free kindergarten schools and technical, 
trade and business schools and coileges* :—- 


: Sal 
Public Schools.¢ Private Schools. Proportion © 


Total Scholars Enroiled. 

Lat | ee Enrol- Ro es pees ee 

Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys, | Girls, | Total, | ment | Public | Private 

‘ | per cent. | per cent. 
1901 | 110,971) 99,617 | 210,588 | 27,163 | 33,674 | 60,837 | 271,425 77°6 22°4 
I9L1 | 116,317 | 105,493 | 221,810 | 26,962 | 34,588 | 61,550 | 283,360 78°3 21°7 
1918 | 146,136 | 134,100 | 280,286 | 33,829 | 40,363 | 74,192 | 354,428 79:1 20°9 
1919 | 150,465 | 138,466 | 288,931.| 34,267 | 40,669 | 74,936 | 363,867 79°4 20°6 
1920 | 156,066 | 143,625 | 299,691 | 34,254 | 40,085 | 74,339 | 374,030 80°1 19°9 
1921 | 163,698 | 151,529 | 315,228 | 35,903 | 42,557 | 78,460 | 393,688 80°1 19-9 
1922 | 167,503 | 154,028 | 321,531 | 36,525 | 43,722 | 80,247 | 401,778 80°1 19°9 
t . 


+ Including Subsidised Schools, 

Since 1901 the enrolment in public schools has increased: by 50 -per cent. 
while in the private schools it has risen by only 29. per cent., so that the 
proportion of children in public schools has advanced from 77°6 per cent. to 
80-1 per cent. In the public schools there are more boys than girls, the 
proportions being boys 52 per cent., and girls 48 per cent.; in the private 
schools girls are in the majority, representing 54 per cent. of the 
enrolment. 

Considering only children, for whom education is compulsory, the following . 
table shows the numbers and proportions taught in public and private 
schools, based on the enrolment in December quarter omitting institutional 
schools and free kindergartens :— 


| Proportion per cent. 
Year. Public Schools. ..| Private Schools. Total. 

\ Public Private 
Schools, Schools, 
I911t 192,740 46,346 239,086 &0°6 19°4 
1916¢ 232,408 52,568 284,976 81-6 18°4 
1917§ 218,995 45,628 264,623 82-7 17°3 
1921§ 246,136 53,664 299,800 82-1 17'9 
1922§ 253,073 55,361 308,434 82-1 179 

t Children over 6 and under 14 years of age. § Children over 7 and under 14 years of age. 


* The numbers of pupils so excluded were as follows in 1922 :-—Evening continuation 3,902, charitable 
1,205, free kindergarten 720, technical colleges and trade schools 9,806 ; the number of persons enrolled at 
business colleges and shorthand schools in 1922 exceeded 7,000. 
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Apparently the proportion of children of statutory ages attending private 
schools decreased between 1911 and the introduction of provision for 
enforcing compulsory attendance in 1916, and increased thereafter. 


Movement of School Population. 


A very considerable movement of pupils from one school to another occurs 
during the year, and this is occasioned only to a small extent by transfers 
from primary to secondary schools, which occur usually at the beginning of 
the year. The total number of dual enrolments effected in 1922 was 71,363, 
of which 50,947 were due to pupils transferring from one public school to 
another; 7,953 from one private school to another ; 7,468 from private to 
public sehools, and 4,995 from public to private schools. The total move- 
ment of school population during the year was 18:1 per cent. of the 
individual enrolments. This is slightly less than the proportional movement 
of electors, which was 19-9 per cent. of the number enrolled. 


Cuitpren. Recetvine Epucatioy. 


The total number of individual pupils who received instruction in schools 
in New South Wales at any time during 1922 was 429,415, and of these 
346,388 were last enrolled at public schools and 83,027 at private schools. 

From the approximate results of tests made it is apparent that a consider- 

- able number of children between the ages of 7 and 13 years, when education 
is compulsory, are not enrolled in schools for the whole of those years, 
although they may be attending school for most of the statutory period. 
The children not enrolled in schools include those receiving instruction at 
home, (numbering 12,181 at the Census of 1921), those exempt from further 
attendance for special reasons on attaining the age of 13 years, and: those who 
are inaccessible to schools or who are mentally or physically deficient. The 
institution of a system of teaching isolated pupis by correspondence, the 
provision of conveyance facilities, and of subsidies for private teachers of 
small rural schools are now doing much to reduce the number of children 
not reached by the educaticn system. In this connection itis interesting to 
note that of the persons married in New South Wales in 1921, nearly two 
and a half per cent. could not sign their names. . 

An interesting test of the cfficacy of the compulsory attendance provisions 
during the last three years iz provided in the following table, which indicates 
the proportion of the effective enrolment each year to the estimated. number 
of children “ requiring education ” :— 


Estimated. Children Estimated Average ; 

Year- sh Onuiren ot. | Barolled of Ghilgzen [Weekly Enrolment Pebective 
School Age in (December requiring during December | Enrolment. 
December. Quarter). Education. * : S 
per cent. 

1920 304,300 : 87,027 391,327 352,719 90°1 
1921 313,900 93,888 407,788 371,952 91-2 
1922 320,000 93,3 | 413,344 | 395,930 | 90-9 


It is apparent that the effective enrolment in schools is approximately 91 per 
cent. of the standard used to gauge the number of children’ « requiring edu- 
cation.” This comparison, however, is vitiated by the fact that the “mumber- 
of children of other ages” included in it is a gross enrolment, and therefore 
is in excess of the number of children of those ages requiring education. 
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Moreover, it is probable that the effective enrolment of children outside the 
ages of compulsory attendance is proportionally lower than that. of chiidren: 
for whom educatioa is obligatory, and this is especially so toward the close 
of the school year. 

A. less comprehensive, though more accurate, test of the provisions for 
compulsory attendanee is obtained by considering the average namber of 
pupils present each day in relation to the average number enrolled each 
week, pupils being omitted from the roll as they leave school. The 
following comparison is made on this principle, secondary schvols being 
included :— 


Public Schools. Private Schools. 
Year. Average Average Ratio of At- Average Average Rativ of 
Weekly Daily tendance to Weekly Baily Attendance to 
Enrolment, Atbesrdtmce, Enrolment, Enrolment. Attendance. Enrohnent. 
| 
: : per cent. per cent. 
1911 203,385. 160,776 79°0 * 52,122: * 
1916 246,572 200,695 31-3 * 56,880 * 
1918. 265,756: 225,790 | 84-9 * 59,986 ale 
1919 264,778 212,873 81:3 64,832 53,937 83°2 
1920: 279,944 234,657 | 83°83: 42,109 59,495 82°35 
1921 292; 264 248,605 85.1 74,206: 64,172 86-4 
1922 300,827 254,382 84:5: 76,328 66,340; 86.4 


* Not available, 


The marked improvement in. attendance in public schools since 1916 is 
due to the operation of the amended law relating tho school attendance. 
The deeline during 1919 was an effect of the epidemic of influenza in that 
year. The low proportion of attendance to enrolment signifies that on the 
average children attend less than four and a. half days i in. a school week. of 
five days.. 

The attendance cf children at. school is: affected adversely by the: considen- 
able amount of infectious and contagious diseases’ among children, and— 
particularly in country districts: where transport facilities are lacking—by 
inclement weather. The attendance of boys is. slightly more regular. than 
that of girls. ; 

Age Distribution of Pupils. 

“The foll lowing table shows the age distribution of pupils enrolled at schools 
during the last five years. The figures represent the gross enrolment during 
December quarter ati primary “and secondary schools omitting these 
enumerated at the foot of page 47. 


Publie Sekools: Private Schools. 
Year. i io 
’ 7. years ’ 7 years te 
Und: : 1é : Uad * 14 
oO ee 
Pore Te ee 
1918 | 35,641 | 222,370 | 22,925 286,226 | ¥3,182| 40-188 | PE,S24 74,192: 
rere: 37,985 | 227,536: 2g. AGT: 288, 93% | TA,195: | 50,739: | 11,662 74,936. 
¥920- | 39,319:| 235,641 | 24,761 | 999,601 | 12,137 | 5£,392 | 10,820 74,389 
F921. | 41,988. | 246, 136.| 27,154 $15,228 | 12,622 | 53,664 | 12,174 78,460 
1922 | 41,572 253, iat 26,886 | 321,531. | 13,092 55,361 Tt,.794 86,247 
| 


u 


"Phe numbers mat folowing seper- primary courses: of instruction. in 
1922 were 31,435 in publie schools:and 11,634 in. private schools, Mest of 
these were above the statutory age: 
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In 1922 there were enrolled 54,664 children below the statutory school 
age—27,735 boys and 26,929 girls ; and 38,680 pupils were over 14 years of 
age—19,156 boys and 19,524 girls. 

More detailed information as to the ages of children attending public 
primary schools may be obtained from a table published annually in the report 
of the Director of Education. That table shows also the ages of children in the 
various school classes, and, considered in conjunction with the primary and 
secondary school syllabuses, affords an excellent means of gauging the 
educational progress of school children as a whole. 


RELIGIONS. 


Particulars of the religions of each child attending a public school are 
obtained upon enrolment, but no such information is available regarding 
pupils of private schools. Any analysis of the religions of school pupils is 
restricted, therefore, to a comparison -of the number of children of each 
denomination enrolled at public schools, and the number of children 
(irrespective of religion) attending schools conducted under the auspices of 
the various religious denominations. 

Such a comparative review of the aggregate enrolment in primary and 
secondary schools (omitting those enumerated at the foot of page 47) during 
the December quarter of various years is given below. The figures, being 
on the same plane of comparison for each year, illustrate the progress of 
each main type of denominational schoo! during the period :— 


Public Schoois— | . Private Schools— 
Denomination of Children Enroiled. Denomination of Schools, 


Church | 
of 
England. 


Church of | Roman Presby- \Sethodist.| Other. 


Roman | Usdenom- 
England. | Catholic. |  terian. Osher: 


Catholic. | inational. 


1901 | 109,876 | 31,054 | 23,511 | 24,971 | 21,176 | 3,966 | 41,486 | 13,546 | 1,839 
1911 | 118,794 | 31/044 | 26,337 ) 30,595 | 15,030 | 3,207 | 46,097 | 10,141 | 2,015 
1918 | 153,993 | 33,274 | 33,423 | 40,324 | 19,217 | 4,820 | 59,136 | 8,912 | 1,824 
1919 | 159,876 | 33,607 | 34,165 | 41,514 | 19,769 | 4,715 | 60,271 | 8,244 | 1,706 
192) | 166,733 | 34,500 | 35,491 | 42,776 | 20,191 | 4,749 | 60,196 | 7,541 | 1,853 
1921 | 176,998 | 35,532 | 37,497 | 44,210 | 20,991 | 5,265 | 63,060] 8,131 | 2,004 
1922 | 1807888 | 35,458 | 38,820 | 45,104 , 21,252 | 5,288 | 64,693 | 8,255 ) 2,011 


Proportion Per Cent. of Total Number of Pupils Enrolled. 


1901 405 114 87 92 78 15 15'3 50 0-6 
1911 41°9 109 9°3 10°8 5:3 1:2 16°3 36 07 
1918; 43:4 9°4 9°5 114 54 12 16-7 2:5 0:5 
1919| 43-9 9°3 9:4 114 5:4 13 16°6 22 05 
1920; 446 9-2 9°5 14 54 13 16:1 20 0°5 
1921 45-0 9°0 9°5 11:2 53 14. 16:0 21 0:5 
1922| 45°0 88 9-7 11-2 5:3 13 16:1 21 0%5 


The numbers of children attending schools of “other” religious denomina- 
tions shown in the last column were as follow:—1922, Presbyterian 888, 
Methodist 639, Seventh Day Adventist 344, Theosophical 81, Lutheran 59. 

The pupils attending Roman Catholic schools constitute approximately 
80 per cent. of the pupils attending private schools and 16 per cent. of the - 
total pupils at all schools. The proportion of children of each denomination, 
except Roman Catholic, attending public schools has tended to increase or 
has remained constant. Although the proportion per cent. of Roman Catholic 
children enrolled-in State schools declined from 10-9 to 9:0 per cent. between 
1911 and 1921, the proportion of children enrolled in Roman Catholic schools 
also declined from 16°3 to 16-0 per cent. of the total. This decline is 
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coincident with a decrease in the proportion of persons of the Roman 
Catholic faith in.the population. The increase in the proportion of children 
belonging to the Church of England is coincident with an increase in the 
proportion of persors of that faith. 


The enrolment at undenominational schools diminished very considerably 
between 1901 and 1920, but since then a small increase has been evident, 


Religious Instruction in State Schools. 


The Public Instruction Act, 1880, provides that religious instruction may 
be given in State schools by visiting ministers and teachers of religious bodies 
for a maximum period of one hour in each school day, and the following table 
indicates the number of lessons in special religious instruction given in 
primary schools during tke past five years by representatives of the various 
denominations :— 


— 


| Number of Lessons. 


Denomination. * 
1918, 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 
Church of England .... _...| 35,008 28,444 31,363 40,530 40,517 
Roman Catholic Re eee 1,370 1,167 1,477 1,696 2,034 
Presbyterian ... ab eee 9,122 7,626 9,005 12,684 12,769 . 
Methcdist ie me | 13,865 11,472 13,594 17,314 17,834 
Other Denominations ... Sas 8,260 5,893 7,518 8,605 10,341 
eae, esas ee et oe a 
Totak .., | 67,715 54,602 65,957 80,829 83,495 


ScHooLt EXAMINATIONS. 


Formerly, public examinations were conducted by the University for the 
purpose of testing the educational fitness of intending students and of 
candidates for matriculation. The standards of these examinations became 
- generally accepted by public bodies. With the reorganisation of the whole 
scheme of secondary education in 1911, which brought about a co-ordination 
of curricula between public and private schools and established secondary 
schools as a connecting link between primary school and University, it . 
became necessary to establish a system of examinations with a wider purpose. 
A new scheme was formulated by the Department of Education with 
the concurrence of the University authorities, who agreed to aceept as 
evidence of satisfactory educational qualification appropriate certificates 
issued by the Departnient, and, in 1916, the University discontinued holding 
further public examinations, with the exception of an annual special matricu- 
lation examination, on the results of which a number of University scholar- 
ships and prizes are awarded. 


The regulations of the Department provide for the issue of certificates on 
the results of examinations which mark definite stages in the progress of 
school pupils. The Qualifying Certificate (the issue of which was discon- 
tinued in 1922) indicated that the holder had completed the primary course 
satisfactorily, and was fitted to enter upon a secondary course of instruction. 
Since 1922.a written examination has been held, to determine the award of 
High School bursaries and fitness for admission to High Schools, In 1923 
a system was instituted of examination and certification by the teacher, of 
the fitness of pupils in sixth class to enrol in super-primary classes. The 
Superior Public School Certificate is issued to successful candidates at a 
written. exemination terminating the continuation course ef instruction. 
The Intermediate Certificate marks the satisfactory completion of the first 
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three years cf the secondary course. The Leaving Certificate is obtainable 
on graduation from the full five-years’ secondary course, and is accepted as 
indicative of adequate preparation for the University, if it shows a pass in 
matriculation subjects. 


Particulars of the number of candidates who sat for the various exaamina- 
tions each year are published in previous issues of this Year Book. 


The first examination for the Qualifying Certificate was held in December, 
1911, and the last in November 1921. There were 34,155 candidates in 
1921, of whom 24,000, or 70-3 per cent., were successful. In 1922 there 
were 7,916 candidates for the High School entrance and Bursary examina- 
tions and of these 5,633 or 70:8 per cent. passed. , 


The first examination for Superior Public School Certificates was held in 
December, 1914. In 1922 the candidates numbered 2,432, and the passes 
2,028, viz. :—Commercial, 323 candidates and 195 passes ; Junior Technical, 
769 candidates and 607 passes ; Domestic, 1,024 candidates and 971 passes. 
The certificate gained in the Commercial Continuaticn Schools for boys, 
where a thrie-years’ course was initiated in 1918, is the Intermediate 
Certificate. A special examination is held for girls completing a third year 
course at a superior commercial school. In 1922 there were 316 candidates 
and 255 passes at this examination. . 


The Board of Examiners in connection with the Intermediate and Leaving 
Certificates consists of the Director of Education, the Chief Inspector, 
the Principal of the Teachers’ College, the Inspector of Secondary Schools 
and four delegates appointed by the University. 


Examinations for the Intermediate Certificate were commenced in 
November, 1912. In 1952 the number of candidates at this examination 
was 4,474, of whom 3,061, or 68-4 per cent., passed. Of these the number of 
candidates from State Schools, including those from the Commercial Con- 
tinuation Schools, was 2,663, and the number of passes was 1,983, or 74:4 
per cent. From private schools there were 2,1 34 candidates and 1,273 passes, 
or 59°6 per cent. 


‘The first Leaving Certificate Examination was held in November, 1913. 
On the results of this examination, University bursaries, the exhibitions 
‘instituted under the University Amendment Act, and scholarships for the 
Diploma Courses at the Technical College, are awarded. In 1922 the number 
ef candidates was 1,345, of whom 989, or 73:5 per cent., secured passes. 
‘There were 666 candidates from State Schools, and the passes, numbering 
542, represented 81-4 percent. From private schools there were 679 candi- 
dates ; 447, or 65°9 per cent., being successful. : 


The Intermediate and Leaving Certificate Examinations have been adopted 
as standards for the admission of persons to the various branches of the 
public service of the State, and are accepted widely in commercial circles. 


Certificates of proficiency are awarded to pupils of Evening Continuation 
Schools whose attendance and work have been satisfactory throughout the 
course. In 1922 there were 418 candidates at the examination for certificates, 
and 302 passed ; in the previous year 375 passed out of 469 candidates. 


ScHOLARSHIPs AND BURSARIES. 
It is the policy of the State to assist promising students to obtain secondary 
and tertiary education by granting scholarships and bursaries to meritorious 
pupils whose parents have small means. 
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Scholarships tenable at State schools, which were awarded formerly on 
the results of the Qualifying Certificate examination, were discontinued im 
1915, when arrangements were made for the free supply of school material ; 
a few limited scholarships are provided to enable pupils to attend the Sydney 
Grammar School. 

Scholarships are awarded annually on the result of the Intermediate 
Certificate examination to students of the Agricultural High School, 
entitling the holders to free education for two years at the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College, with monetary allowance and text-books. The holders 
commence on the second year’s course at the College. 

Boys who intend to become teachers may gain at the Intermediate Certifi- 
cate examination two-year scholarships tenable at Distriet or High Seheals, 
Text-books are supplied, and an allowance is granted. 

Scholarships, admitting te courses of technical instruction, are provided 
to assist students to pass from the Day and Evening Junjor Technical 
Schools to the Trades and Domestic Science Schools, from Lower to Higher 
Trades Courses, and from Trades to Diploma Courses. Students holding 
Leaving Certificates may obtain entrance by Scholarship to the Diploma . 
Courses ; and those who have gained the Intermediate Certificate at the 
Technical High School may obtain scholarships enabling them to enter the 
Higher Trades Courses. ‘These technical scholarships carry a grant of text- 
bouks and appliances and exemption from fees, and holders must be engaged 

_in the trade or profession for which the course has been established... 

Students who pass through the Diploma Course with sufficient distinction 
are enabled to continue their education at the University by means of 
scholarships valued at £100 per annum. 


Bursary Endowment, 


In 1912 the Bursary Endowment Act was passed by Parliament, providing 
public moneys for bursaries, tenable in public or private secondary schools 
and in the University of Sydney. This fund is administered by a specially 
constituted board, consisting of two representatives: each of the University 
of Sydney, of the Department of Education, and of the private secondary 
schools registered under the Act. 

Schools desiring to educate bursars or competitors for buisaries must 
register with the Bursary Endowment Board. Such registration, which is 
effective for two years, is conditional upon the suitableness of school premises, 
the organisation and equipment of the school, the method and range of 
peer iae: efficiency of the teaching staff, and the general conduct of the 
school. 

At 30th June, 1923, in addition to 42 public high, and district schools 
and 21 intermediate high schools, there were 87 non-State schools, registered 
under the Bursary Endowment Act as competent to educate students to the 
Leaving Certificate standard, and 67 other non-State schools whose standard 
was recognised to the Intermediate Certificate stage of the secondary 
course. 

Bursaries admitting to a course of secondary instruction are awarded to 
pupils between the ages of 12 and 14 years, whose parents’ income is less 
than £260 per annum, or not more than a quota of £60 per annum for, each 
member of the family, exclusive of children earning 15s. or more weekly. 
One-third of the bursaries are available for pupils of metropolitan and 
suburban schools, and special provision is made for small country schools. 

_ Each bursary comprises a grant of text-books not exceeding in value 
£1 10s. per annum, and a monetary allowance of £40 for the first and 
second years, and £50 for the third and fourth years, to holders who live 
away from home in order to attend school, the allowance in the case. of 
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those who reside at home being £12 per annum to the intermediate 
standard, increasing to £18 and £24 respectively in the last two years. 
The bursaries are extended usually for a fifth year. 

Bursaries are awarded upon the results of the Intermediate Certificate 
Examination, These bursaries are of the value of third and fourth year 
bursaries, and are tenable for two or three years. 

Bursaries tenable at the University of Sydney may be awarded to 
candidates at the Leaving Certificate examination who are under 19 years of 
age and whose parents’ means are unequal to the expense of a University 
education, A full bursary entitles the holder to a grant for text-books not 
exceeding £5 per annum, and to free education. An allowance not exceeding 
£25 per annum is made to those who need not board away from home, in 
order to attend the University, and not exceeding £65 per annum to those 
who must do so. The number of such bursaries awarded annually ranges 
from twenty-five to forty. 

At 30th June, 1922, excluding 565 holders of war bursaries, there were 
1,427 pupils holding bursaries under the Bursary Endowrhent Act ;. 1,300 
were attending courses of secondary instruction, and 127 were attending 
University lectures. The annual monetary allowances paid in 1922 were as 
follow :— 


Allowances, Bursars. Allowances. Bursars, 
£ £ : 
, 2 407 40 340 
18 149 50 260 
24 146 . 60 - , 2 
25 65 65 58 
Total... 1,427 


War bursaries are provided by the Bursary Endowment Board for 
children of incapacitated and fallen soldiers ; and may be awarded to assist 
holders during primary, sccondary, or University courses, or in technical, 
trade, or agricultural instruction ;.they may be applied also to augment the 
wages of apprentices. War bursaries are tenable for a period not exceeding 
two years, but are subject to renewal. Up to 30th June, 1922, war bursaries 
had been awarded in 989 cases; the number in operation at that date was 
565, and the expenditure for the year amounted to £6,001. 

A sum of money, amounting to £7,726, was raised by public subscription 
to provide war bursaries, and the fund, known as the Anzac Memorial 

- Bursary Fund, has been invested in the Bursary Endowment Board. . Up 
to 30th June, 1922, the number of these bursaries awarded was 33; each 
bursary bears the name of its founder and is tenable at a secondary, school. 

In addition to the bursaries made available by the Bursary Endowment 
Board, three bursaries, tenable for three years, may ve awarded at the 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College; three, tenable for two years, at each of 
the Farm Schools at the Bathurst and Wagga Experiment Farms ; and one, 
tenable for one year, at the Apprentice Schvol at Wollongbar Experiment 
Farm. 7 


CommeErcIAL EDUCATION. 


Preparatory education for commercial life has been provided in the State 
primary schools, where the course of instruction, especially in the Commercial 
Continuation Schools, includes elementary training in many commercial 
subjects ; economics, shorthand, and business principles and practice are 
included in the. curriculum of the High Schools. A number of private 
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schools -and colleges also afford facilities for commercial training, both by day 
and evening classes; book-keeping, business methods, shorthand, and type- 
writing are the main subjects taught. 

A complete return of the number of pupils taught in these special subjects 
is not available, but statistics of the State Commercial Continuation Schools 
are supplied on a later page, and particulars obtained from Business and 
Shorthand Schools under private management show that 15 were in operation 
in 1922 with 128 teachers, and a total enrolment of 3,166 boys and 3,841 
girls; the average attendance during the year was 2,565, and the amount of 
fees received £39,235, 

Advansed preparation for commercial life has been provided in some 
measure by the University course in Economics and Commerce. The 
diploma course was converted in 1913 into a degree course. 

A special grant is paid from the public revenue of the Commonwealth 
to the University to assist in the teaching of languages serviceable to the 
development of commercial relations between Australia and other countries. 
By this means a lectureship in Japanese language and oriental history has. 
been established. 

Domestic TRAINING. 

In the reorganisation of Superior Public Schools provision was made 
for the establishment of Domestic Superior Public Schools for girls. The 
syllabus came into operation at the beginning of 1913, and the course includes 
household accounts, cookery, laundry work, dressmaking, millinery, gardening, 
art of home decoration, music, social exercises, morals and civics, and physical 
training, as well as a course in English, designed to encourage a taste for 
wholesome reading. Three hours per week are devoted to cooking and 
laundry, the course being practical and diversified. . Personal hygiene, 
nursing of sick, and care of infants receive considerable attention. Botany 

.and gardening are taught, and, while the course is designed primarily to. 
train girls to manage a home, provision is made also for a training in 
commercial horticulture, ard after the completion of the domestic course a. 
third year course of business lessons has been arranged to fit girls to take up.. 
work in commercial houses in the city. ; 

During 1922 seventy schools for practical cookery were in operation, . 
the enrolment being more than 5,147; in addition, demonstrations in 
cooking were given to another 3,580 pupils. The Technical College . 

_provides more advanced courses. 

The courses of study provided at Secondary Schools include needlework, 
art, and music, ee 

A School of Domestic Science was established recently at the Sydney 
University, The course for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Domestic 
Ecience covers a period of three years, and includes Physics, Chemistry, 
Physiology, and Botany or Zoology, Public Health, and the course in. 
Domestic Science at the Sydney Technical College, 


InpustriaL Tratnine. 

Industrial training 1s connected intimately with the question of 
apprenticeship, and from time to time attempts have been made to relate 
school training and apprenticeship.. Useful courses have been provided for 
boys who finish the primary course of education at the age of 14 years and 
cannot enter apprenticeship before the age of 16 years an endeavor has 
been made to modify the conditions of apprenticeship, and to establish a 
Boys’ Vocational Bureau. Technical instruction in the form of manual 
training is a feature of the primary school syllabus, and a preparatory course 
leading to the trade courses under the Technical Education System is given 
in the Junior Technica! Continuation Schools. 
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The course in the Continuation Schools, covering two years, was planned 
‘with the object of supplying a useful introduction to industrial eceapatiens 
for boys. The subjects of instruction which were chosen with the intention 
of meeting the needs of the future artisan ave essentially of a practical nature, 
viz.:—Practical Drawing and Workshop Practice, English, Practical 
Mathematics, History and Civics, Industries and Elementary Science ; at 
the same time attention is given to the training of pupils in citizenship, 
and corporate life is made a feature of the school organisation. 

Higher courses of instruction are given in the institutions under the 
Technical Education system hereinafter described. Consideration has been 
given to the question of extending the period of compulsory education 
beyond the present limits as defined by the Public Instruction Act. For 
apprentices in a number of trades a measure of compulsion is supplied already 
by means of awards and agreements under tke Industrial Arbitration 
system. In some instances, they contain clauses which make attendance at 
a technical course obligatory on the part of the apprentices, while the 
employers are required to pay the fees, other awards require the apprentices 
to obtain certificates of attendance before admission to the trade as 
journeymen. In some trades in which attendance is optional, the employers 
must pay the fees of the apprentices who attend the technical sehools, and in ~ 
others higher rates of wages are prescribed for apprentices who pass the 
technical examinations. 


In a few instances provision has been made either by award or by the 
voluntary action of the employers for attendance of apprentices at day 
classes, but generally the apprentice is regarded as a full time wage-earner 
and attendance is in addition to the day’s labour in the workshop, 


AGRICULTURAL AND RURAL ‘l'RAINING. 


Education in subjects pertaining to rural industries is now receiving 
increasing attention in New South Wales and a Supervisor in Agricultural 
Education, appointed in 1921, is steadily developing the system. Training 
‘commences in che primary schools with the teaching of the elementary 
principles of agriculture, both practical and theoretical. School gardens 
and experiment plots are adjuncts to many State schools, and grants are 
made of farm, vegetable, and fiower seeds. 


In 1922 ten Rural Schools were established in conjunction with the primary | 
schools in ten country centres. At each of these schools super-primary 
courses are provided extending over a period of three years in elementary 
agriculture, agricultural nature study, applied farm mechanics, rural 
‘economics and horticulture. In June quarter 1923 there was an effective 
‘enrolment of 540 pupils in Rural Schools. 

In the country high schools at Albury, Orange, and Wagga, and in the 
‘Casino District School, courses in agriculture are provided, and a special 
_ Agricultural High School is situated at Hurlstone Park, The grounds at 
Hurlstone Park, covering 26 acres, are used for teaching practical operations 
and for experimental work in the growth of crops, action of fertilisers, etc. 
The course at this school extends over three years, and covers a general 
English cducation in addition to science with laboratory practice, and 
agriculture with field work. The training at Hurlstone Agricultural High 
School forms a preparatory course to the more advanced work at Hawkesbury 
Agricultural College. An Agricultural High School was opened at Yanco in 
1922 with an average attendance of 64 students, all of whom were in 
residence. During 1922, there were 167 students at Hurlstone. For 
resident students the fee is £6 6s. per quarter; for day students no fees are 

charged. 
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In the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area a special teacher of agriculture 
visits the seven local schools for the purpose of supervising a special course 
in practical experimental agriculture. Instruction in general farm work is a 
feature of the treatment of delinquent and neglected children at the Farm 
Schools at Gosford and Mittagong. Particulars regarding the operations .of 
these institutions will be found in a later chapter of this Year Book dealing 
with Social Condition. 

Advanced training in all branches of Agriculture is provided for farmers 
and students at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College and the Experiment 
Farms where 199 students were in attendance in 1922. Further particulars 
of these institutions are published in part “ Agriculture” of this Year Book. 

The Diploma course at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College covers 
’ three years’ work, but certificates may be obtained for. shorter courses. 
Students holding the Diploma of the College may be permitted to complete 
the course for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture at the 
University in three years instead of four. 

The final stages of agricultural education and training are reached at 
the University, where, in 1910, a degree course in Agriculture was instituted. 
A four-years’ course leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agricul- 
ture, and, in providing a higher training ground for teachers and experts, 
completes the whole system of preparation for rural industries. The Experi- 
ment Farms of the State are available for the practical and experimental 
work in connection with the degree course. 

In Veterinary Science a course extending over a period of four years 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Science is provided at 
the University. 

ScHoon Savines Banks. 

A system of school savings batiks in connection with the State schools 
was initiated in the year 1887, and by this means £887,746 have been 
received in deposits, and £170,243 transferred to the Government Savings 
Bank as children’s individual accounts. The object of these banks is to 
inculcate principles of thrift during the impressionable ages. 

In 1922 these banks numbered 856; the deposits amounted to £65,430, - 
and withdrawals, £66,018 ; £8,939, representing individual sums of £1 and _ 
upwards, were transferred to the Government Savings Bank, leaving £17,609 
as credit balances in the school banks. 


Detinquent, Derective, AND Dupenpeyt CHILpREy,. 

Special provision has been made for delinquent, defective, and dependent 
children in several reformatories and industrial schools maintained by the 
State and in private charitable institutions. Particulars of these are given 
in part * Social Condition” of this Year Book. 

The education of deaf and dumb and blind children is undertaken at.a 
school in connection with the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
Blind, which is endowed by the State. In 1922 there were 96. children 
enrolled in the deaf school and 33 in the blind school. Deaf mutes are 
trained also at two religious institutions, one at Waratah for girls, there 
being 35 inmates at the end of 1922, and the other, recently established at 
Baulkham Hills for boys. 

Eatensive special measures have not yet been taken for the education of 
feeble-minded children, but the matter is under consideration, and statistics 

as to retardation are collected by the Department of Education. 


Meprica, Inspection oF CHILDREN. 
The Medical Branch of the Department of Education undertakes the 
medical inspection of the school children attending State and private schools ; 
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the work is arranged so that each child is examined every three years. 
Treatment of physically defective children in country districts is provided 
by means of a travelling school hospital and travelling clinics ; there is also x 
metropolitan dental clinic. Details regarding the medical inspection of 
school children and the school clinics will be given in the chapter of the 
Year Book relating to Social Condition. 

The work of the medical officers of the Department of Education includes 
the investigation of epidemics of infectious diseases affecting school children ; 
the inspection of school buildings; courses of lectures at the Teachers” 
College ; lectures to senior girls in, metropolitan schools on the care of babies, 
personal cleanliness, home hygiene, sick-nursing, etc., and lectures to parents. 


State ScHOOLs. 


The following table affords a comparison between the numbers of the 
various types of State schools in operation at the end of 1881, the first. 
full year in which the Department of Education was under immediate 
ministerial control, and the numbers open at Jater periods. 


Schools at end of year. 


Type of School. : : 
: 1881, { 1891. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1922, 
Secondary Schools— 
High ... ves a eet is 5 4 8 27 28. 
Intermediate High... ons fi = on eee 25 26 
District ... ‘et at fas ae ce vSra)| sae 13 12 
Continuation Schoo!s-— 
Commercial .., soa “a vee vee _ ies 15 16 
. Junior Technical e ; 26 25 
Domestic - bes ns Ss sae as oe 46 48° 
Composite... be ane | 58* 78* 113* 145* 57 151k 
Total—Seeondary and Con- 
tinuatian Schools... oe 58 83 117 153 209 * 306 
Frimary Schools— ; ; 
Public... Ay ste .-| 1,007 | 1,686 | 1,874 | 1,915 | 2,020 | 2,004 
Provisional Sis tee vee| 227 320 398 475 477 488: 
Half-time asa See wes 83t 280 414 271 90 95 
House-to-house and Travelling eee 83 17 6 4 3 
Correspondence... wee ar sits sis tes aes 3 3 
Subsidised wee ae en ie So's wee 414 546 542 
Evening Schools— | 
Primary ... oe aa ae 33 13 34 16 =a eee 
Continuation ., ae ne tie os | us 18 46 47 
‘Industrial and Reformatory ... 2 3 4 2 3 3 
Total—Primary ... ois w| 1,352 2,385 | 2,741 3,117 3,189 3,185 
Number of Schools per 1,000 of 
population— 
Primary ... oe iid ve | 1°73 2°05 169 1°83 151 1-48 
Secondary and Continuation ... 07 07 09 99 10 14 
* Superior Public Schools. + Including Third Time Schools. 


The number of schools is not of itself an accurate indication of the 
effective provision of educational facilities, even when considered in relation 
to population. During the past forty years population has tended increasingly 
to congregate in cities and other urban centres, where schools have grown 
in size, rather than in numbers, while, with the decline of the birth-rate, 
the proportion of children in the population has diminished. For these 
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reasons: the relative number of public schools required has decreased, 
but on the other hand the proportionate number of private schools has also: 
decreased heavily. 


The small number of secondary schools provided prior to 1912 is shown in 
the table, which also indicates the great expansion which occurred thereafter, 
the increase being from eight in 1911 to sixty-six in 1921, largely due to the 
provision of High and District Schools in country towns, and to the revival 
in 1921, of the secondary courses, formerly given in Superior Public Schcols, 
but now in post primary composite courses. 


A notable feature is the changes among schools provided in rural districts 
where population is scanty. _ Provisional schools have increased in numbers, 
but part-time schools (Half-time, House to House, and Travelling), have in 
many cases been supplanted by smaller full-time schools, subsidised by the 
Government, and by correspondence schools, three of which, with thirty-one 
teachers, educated in 1922 nearly 1,700 pupils in remote localities. 


Evening schools have never operated extensively, but recent innovations 
have increased their popularity. 


Particulars of each class of school existing in 1922 are given below: — 


Kindergarten. 


Kindergarten methods under the Montessor] system have been adopted as 
: far as practicable in the infant schools under the Department of Education, 
and in various large schools throughout the State, Kindergarten classes are 
conducted for the purpose of bringing young children under refining 
influences. 

During the year 1921 classes were in operation in 152 public schools ;. 
seventeen were separate infant schools, and the remainder were primary 
schools with Kindergarten departments attached; the number of pupils 
enrolled for Kindergarten instruction was 9,296, “the average attendance 
being 7,148, 


Pann Schools. 


Primary work in its various stages is undertaken in schools classified 
broadly into three groups,—(a) Primary and superior schools in more or less 
populous centres; (6) schools in isolated and sparsely-settled districts, viz., 
Provisional, Half. time, House-to-house, and- Subsidised schools; and (c) 
Correspondence Schools, instructing children so isolated as to be unable to 
attend school. 


The schools are’ classified according to the average attendance into six . 
classes, The number in each group, as from Ist January, 1923, is shown in 
the following statement ; each pair of half-time schcols is counted as one. 


Class of | Average 


Schools in Class of Schools in 
School. . seed Operation. School. Operation. 
¥. Over 1,000 | 48 Correspondence eas 3 
mie 751-1000 | 83 || Infants... 9 
Tit. 541-750 43 Sulsidised ... wis de 
IV. 201-540 146 Reformatory ... 
Vv. 41-200 526 Evening Continuation Pe 
vi. 20-40 1,181 : 
Provisional. 10-20 488 
Half-time. ase 95 
Travelling and House ; 
to House 3 | 
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A Public School may be established in any locality where the attendance 
of twenty children is assured. In most schools* boys and girls are taught 
together, but schools with an average attendance of 360 pupils are divided 
into two departments, and those with an attendance exceeding 600 into three 
departments, viz., boys, girls, and infants. . 


The infants’ course extends over a period of two years. The primary course 
for older children, completed generally between the ages of 13 and 14 years, 
includes English, mathematics, geography, elementary science, nature know- 
ledge, civics and morals (history, Scripture, moral duties and citizenship), 
art and manual work, music, and physical education as prescribed in the 
syllabus issued by the Department of Education. 


Schools in Sparsely Settled Districts. 


Provisional schools are maintained where there is an attendance of at 
least ten pupils, and in places, where doubt exists as to the permanence of 
the settlement. Half-time schools are established where a number of children 
- sufficient to maintain a minimum attendance of ten pupils can be collected in 
two groups, not more than 10 miles apart. One teacher divides his time 
between the two groups, so arranging that home-work and preparatory study 
shall occupy the time of each pupil in his absence from either school. The 
course of instruction in provisional and half-time schools follows the course 
of full-time schools. 


Small schools are not established where it is convenient to arrange for the 
daily conveyance to a central school of the pupils from the surrounding 
neighbourhood. In such cases local committees consisting of parents, the 
teacher of the central school, and other persons of repute, are required to 
assume responsibility for entering and supervising the contract for the car- 
riage of children, but the cost of conveyance is defrayed by the Department 
according to fixed rates. In 1923 about 7,500 pupils were conveyed to 
1,012 central schools, principally at daily rates,as conveyance contracts were 
not renewed upon expiry. 


There are three travelling schools and one house-to-house school in opera- 
tion. The travelling schools visit localities where the families are so isolated 
that two cannot combine readily for the education of the children. The first 
commenced operations in 1908, when the teacher was provided with a vehicle 
to carry school requisites, and a tent for use as a schoolroom, in which to 
teach for a week at a time at each centre in his circuit. : 


Another type of school for the benefit of families in remote districts is the 
subsidised school, which may be formed where two or more families combine 
to engage a teacher. The teacher, if approved by the Department of 
Education, is paid an annual subsidy at a rate based on the average attend- 
ance, viz., in the castern portion of the State £5 per pupil up to a maximum 

-of £70, and in the western division £6 per pupil up to £80. The course 

is as far as practicable the same as in primary schools, and the subsidised 
schools are subject to inspection by the State school inspectors. A subsidised 
school may be established by a single family with at least four children of 
school age. Asan alternative to subsidising a teacher, payments maybe 
made under certain conditions as. an aid towards boarding children in a 
township for the purpose of attending a public school. 


Correspondence Schcols. 


At the beginning of 1916, further efforts were made, by means of teaching 
by correspondence, to extend educational facilities to children in remote 
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localities, The experiment was commenced with three pupils, and met with 
such sticcess that operations have been extended. considerably. The course 
of instruction covers the ordinary primary course up to the standard of the 
Qualifying Certificate examination, and some of the pupils have passed this 
test with credit. A pupil is not admitted before the age of 7 years, and the 
young childre&§ are taught by kindergarden -teachers, illustration being 
employed largely with satisfactory results. There were three correspondence 
schools in operation at the end of 1922 with an enrolment of nearly 1,700 
pupils taught by thirty-one teachers. 


Seconpary Epucation in State ScHoots. 


Prior to the year 1912 the facilities provided by the State for secondary 
education had grown slowly and were then limited to eight High Schools at 
which students were required to pay fees. But in that year a comprehen- 
. Sive system of fre2 secondary education was instituted. All fees were 
abolished, the number of bursaries and scholarships was greatly increased, 
. and, later on, text books were provided free to all students. The provision 
of facilities on these liberal terms caused a strong demand for secondary 
education, and, within the next nine years, the number of students attend- 
ing high and district schools trebled, the number of stadents enrolled during 
1921 being more than 15,000. Fees were re-imposed in High Schools in 
1923. Admission to High Schools is gained by competitive examination 
and only properly qualified pupils are allowed to enter. 


The courses of instruction provided at High Schools cover five years, 
leading to the Leaving Certificate Examination, at which candidates may 
matriculate, while the courses of instruction at Intermediate High and 
District Schools cover the first three years of that course, leading to the 
Intermediate Certificate Examination. The courses are for the most part 
educational only, but the Intermediate and Leaving Certificates are 
generally accepted as proof of sufficient educational qualification for admis- 
sion to the Public Service, the teaching profession, banks, and kindred 
bodies, 


Secondary. courses with a more directly vocational bias are also provided 
in Superior or Continuation Schools, some of which have now been converted 
inte Intermediate High Schools providing commercial courses. 


- At the beginning of 1923 there were nine High Schools in the metro- 
politan area (including a Technical High School) and seventeen in the 
country districts providing a full course of instruction. At all of these fees 
to the amount of £2 2s. per term are charged, subject to exemptions in 
certain cases by the Minister. There were twenty-eight Intermediate High 
Schools, thirteen (including two Agricultural High Schools) being in the 
country, and twelve District Schools, at which secondary education is free, 
a deposit of £1 being required in certain cases as a guararitee of attendance 
for at least one year. 


Certain large primary schools in the country districts, from which 
- secondary schools are not readily accessible commenced in- 1921, to provide 
composite courses of study leading to the Intermediate Certificate, the 
Commercial Superior Public School Certificate, and the Public Service 
Entrance Examinations. : ; 
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The following statement shows the number of pupils receiving recognised 
secondary education at State schools in 1922, in comparison with the number 
in 1913, the first year for which particulars are available :— 


1913. : 1922, 
= 2 = 
aa Number | Gross anake Number | — Gross ame 
of Schools,; Enrolment. Attendance,|°f Schools.} Enrolment. Attendance. 
High and District ..; . 42 6,392 4,712 66 16,620 12,962 
Superior or Public (Day|———— -— ol ee -——~i— 
Continuation) — . 
Commercial De ve 32 1,724 883 16 1,213 684 
Junior Technical .., a 20 804 416 25 4,544 2,874 
Domestic ... oes a 52 1,601 Vi 48 7,041 |. 4,095 
Total, Superior... wl 104 4,129 2,077 89 12,798 7,653 
Composite* .., x or site vee 151 2,017+ 1,781 
Total, Secondary andj———|~—--——/——- —_|______|_ __-_—___ | 
Super Primary | 146 10,521 6,789 306 | 31 435 | 22,396 


——~+ 


* Secondary pupils. t Net enrolment. 


The average daily attendance of secondary pupils has increased more 
than three-fold during the last nine years, the increase being numerically 
' greater in secondary schools, but relatively greater in continuation schools. 


“Growth of High Schoois. 


The following particulars relate to High Schools and Intermediate High 
Schools maintained by the State :—- 


Pupils. 


High Inter. Teachers. Enrolment. nee Holders of— Cost per 
Year. ‘schools. Schools, Av'rage |Attend-| pur. {gcholar- enrolment. 
M. a Total, | Total. Weekly | 2nee. saries. | ships. -, 

: £ 3s. d. 
1901 4 tee 16 Il 27 676} 526) 489 + + 915.2 
1911 8 oes 59 38 97 2,293) 1,864/ 1,786] 201 | 230]10 610 
1916 | 19 3 195 | 146 | 341 5,888) 5,123 | 4,780) 748 |1,165/ 21 8 oO 
1917 | 21 3 172 | 170 | 342 6,780; 5,969 | 5,535 | 861 693 | 14 12 11 
1918 | 22 4 214° | 195 | 409 7,454; 6,482 | 6,047 | 929] 390; 14 8 2 
1919 | 23 4 229 | 215 | 444 7,750) 6,744 | 5,916 | 990 t 11616 8 


1920 | 27 23 310 | 274 | 584 | 12,636) 9,575 8,805 1,064 ft {18 2 0 
1921 | 27 25 349 | 299 | 648 | 14,247/12,199)11,253]1,005 £11710 0 
1922 | 28 26 371 1 318 | 689 | 15,537°13,151]12,108| 923 ~ 31719 8 


* Including buildings. T Not available. ¢ Additional scholarships were not awarded after 1916, 
in which year the free supply of text-books and materials commenced, 


This rapid expansion in secondary schools affords evidence of a widespread 
desire for education among the people, and the anxiety to take advantage of 
the improved facilities has imposed on the Department the necessity of 
excluding by means of competitive examination for admission those less 
qualified to benefit from a course of secondary education. A corresponding 
growth in the number of University undergraduates is evident after 1916, 
in which year students educated entirely under the new system introduecd 
in 1911 were first able to qualify educationally for matriculation. 


Arrangements are being made for the establishment of hostels in connec- 
tion with the High Sehools in country districts; five hostels are already 
open and sites have been purchased for two others. 
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Eveninc Continuation ScHoots. 


Evening Continuation Schools have been established for the benefit of 
those who leave school at the termination of the primary course to engage in: 
occupations. They are organised on the same lines as the Day Continuation 
Schools ; the courses, which extend over a period of two years, are similar, 
though they are necessarily modified for pupils who work during the day, 
and attend the classes for only a few hours per week, An Evening 
Continuation School may be established in any centre where the number of 
students who will guarantee to attend for two years is sufficient. A fee of 
6d. per week is charged, but it is refunded at the end of each year to the 
students whose conduct and attendance have been satisfactory. The average 
age of the pupils attending the Evening Continuation Schools is 18 years. 


The following is the recurd of the Evening Continuation Schools for the 
years 1921 Land 1922 :— 


3921, 1922. 


Classification. Number} Average Average Number|. Average Average 
of Weekly Weekly of Weekly Weekly 


Schools. | Enrohnent. | Attendance. | Schools. | Enrolment. | Attendance. 


Junior Technical (Boys)... 17 1,299 994 17 1,515 1,175 
Commercial (Boys) rr 18 1,586 1,245 V7 1,728 1,366 
Domestic (Girls) ... af UL 821 531 13 927 596 

Total .. .., 46 | 3,697 | 2,770 | 47 | 4,170 | 3,127 


A. large increase has occurred in the enrolment and attendance since 1920, 
due partly to the opening of. new schools, but also to reorganisation of the 
curricula and the addition of social attractions for pupils. 


PrivATE SCHOOLS. 


The position of private schools in the education system of the State is. 
discussed on page 45. 

By virtue of the Act of 1916, children between the ages of 7 and 14 years 
must be provided with efficient education, and a school is not recognised as 
efficient unless it is so certified by the Minister of Education, who takes into 
account the standard of instruction, the qualifications of the teachers, the 
suitableness of the school premises, and the general conduct of the school, 
This provision. applies to both primary and secondary schools where 
children of statutory ages are educated. The conditions upon which 
benefits under the Bursary Endowment Act are extended to private 
secondary schools involve a similar inspection and certification, and nearly 
all of these have been registered by the Department of Education. The 
standards of instruction required of private schools under both Acts are the 
same as those of public schools of similar grade and situation. Public 
examinations are based upon the curricula of State schools, and this tends. 
to establish still greater uniformity in the standards of instruction. 


State-aid to private schools was discontinued in 1882, and conditions then 
approximated to those existing to-day. Between 1883 and 1899 private 
schools grew faster than State schools, and the proportion of pupils in private 
schools to the total increased from 16°9 to 22°6 per cent. In the next ten 
years there was a decline in the number of pupils attending private schools, 
and the proportion fell to 21 per cent. But despite an increase in number 
sinze 1908, the proportion ef pupils in private schools bas fallen further, 
and has stood at 19-9 per cent. of the total since 1920, . 
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Fees are usually charged at private schools but they vary considerably 
in amount, numerous schools being residential, In certain denominational 
schools the payment of fees is to some extent voluntary, and some scholar- ' 
ships and bursaries have been provided by private subscriptions for the 
assistance of deserving students. 

The following table affords a comparison of schools of each denomination 
over an interval of ten years :—- 


1912. 1922. 
Classification. Enrol A y Enrol t| Al 2 
panne Schools. Teach- December] pan ee || Schools. Se Decanter Daily At 
ers. | Quarter. | tendance. * | Quarter. | tendance. 
Undenominational .... 289+ 712 10,088 8,379 150 | 478 8,255 7,049 
Roman Catholic .-; 401 !1,680 | 46,778 | 38,518 451 |2,070 | 61,693 | 52,874 
Church of England ... 53 | 193 3,347 2,876 60 | 298 5,288 4,629 
Presbyterian .., eta, tbe 28 | 38k 344 5 47 888 810 
Methodist ... vat!|) aes 18 | 309 273 ! 2 28 639 579 
‘Lutheran °. mee J 34 24 | 2 g - 59 56 
Seventh Day Adventist) 11 12 222 197 | t 16}. 314 261 
Hebrew we. bite 6 582 557 ||... aes oF oe 
Theosophical .. iisls. 1s ae awe fase Se 1 7 81 82 
i ! —— | 
Total... .| 754 |2,650 | 61,744 | 51,1638 | 678 [2,946 | 80,247 | 66,340 


In addition to the number of teachers, shown in the table, there are some 
who visit schools to give tuition in special subjects only. The total number 
of visiting tcachers shown in the school returns was 1,023 in 1912, and 
1,146 in 1922. It is not possible to ascertain the number of individuals 
represented by these figures, because the number of teachers connected with 
more than one school is not recorded. 

In 1922 there where 72,488 day scholars and 7,759 boarders enrolled at 
private schools. 

The number of scholars attending private schools has increased since 1910, 
despite a decline in undenominationai schools, but the increase has not 
been so fast a rate as in public schools. More than 80 per cent. of the 
pupils at private schools were enrolled at Roman Catholic establishments, 
which, since 1911, have grown at a faster rate than the population. . 

The total number of private schools certified by the Minister of Edvcation 
as efficient to educate children between the ages of seven and fourteen years 
in 1922, was.678, and of these 142 were also registered as secondary 
schools competent to educate holders of bursaries 

Formerly secondary education was left largely in the hands of private 
institutions, but since the inauguration of an extended system of secondary 
education by the State in 1912, State secondary schools have assumed very 
great importance. Suflicient data is not available to show whether the develop- 
ment of State secondary schools has had any effect upon private estab- 
lishments. Particulars were obtained in 1922, for the first time, of the 
number of pupils at private schools undergoing a course of instruction similar 
to that followed at State secondary schools. These are‘as follows :— 


Secondary Pupils Enrolled 
Niiates December Quorier. 
of Schools. : 
Boys. Girls Total. 
pecan, seebsh Ss y 
Registered Secondary Schools— i 
Full Course ‘ aes aie we 82 4,330 4,141 8,471 
Intermediate Course 7 wel 60 902 1,138 2,010 
Other Private Schools with Secondary Pupils v4 57 458 — 665 1,123 
= 
Total ... | 199} 5,690} 5,944 | 11,634 
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Private Kindergarten Schools. 

Free Kindergarten schools are conducted by the Kindergarten Union of 
New South Wales, which is assisted by a grant from the Government, 
amounting to £1,000. In 1922 there were 12 Free Kindergarten schools 
with 36 teachers ; the number of scholars on the roll during the December 
quarter was 720, all being under 7 years of age. ‘The average daily atten- 
dance was 552, and the gross enrolment for the year 932. In additicn 
-some of the ordinary private schools also have departments for Kinder- 
garten work. ; 

A private institution supplies training for teachers in Froebelian methods, 
and the free Kindergartens provide observation and practice schools. — 


Charitable Schools, 

There were also 17 charitable schools in operation in 1922, of which 8 were 
under the auspices of the Roman Catholic Church, 3 Church of England, 2 
Salvation Army, and 4 were conducted as ragged schools. The gross enrol- 

-ment at the institutional schools during 1922 was 1,305 and at the ragged 
schools 191. a 
Kindergarten Playgrounds. 

In recognition of the fact that normal physical development is fundamental 
to proper mental training the modern tendency is to defer the age of school 
attendance and formal instruction, and to bring young children under 
supervision in playgrounds set apart for their exclusive use, In these areas 
the children are engaged in organised games, under trained Kindergarten 
supervisors. Special attention is directed to physical welfare, and to the 
cultivation of hygienic habits. The organisations engaged in the promotion 
of the welfare of children are devoting greater attention to the necds of 
children below the statutory school age—7 years. The Kindergarten Union 
maintains three kindergarten playgrounds in the Metropolis ; another is 
attached to the welfare centre, opened recently by the Child Welfare 
Association; and in Victoria Park, also in the city area, a playground for 
childven is maintained under the supervision of a State Kindergarten teacher. 
The establishment of additional playgrounds is under consideration. 


TecunicaL Epvcation. 

The first-class for Technical Education in New South Wales was established 
by the Sydney Mechanics’ School of Arts in 1865. The scheme passed under 
Government control in 1883, and the Sydney Technical College was’ opened’ 
in 1892. 

Technical Education is under the direct control of the Department of 
Education, and is administered by a superintendent, with financial and 
general procedure independent of. other branches of. the education system. 
The courses of instruction are co-ordinated, however, with those of the 
ordinary schools, viz., technical classes in Public Primary Schools, the J uniox 
Technical Continuation Schools, the Trades’ Schools, and the Tzchnical High 
School, 

The system of Technical Education is administered from the Central 

Technical College, Sydney ; branch Technical Colleges have been established 
at East Sydney, Newcastle and Broken Hill; and Trade Schools have been 
instituted in seventeen country and suburban centres. Several large depart- 
ments of technical education have been transferred from the Central Technical 
College to the branch at East Sydney (Darlinghurst) whereby allowance has 
been made for the growth and extension of higher technical education. 
. Specialised instruction in the practice of a wide range of callings is 
provided for the apprentice, improver, and journeyman, while higher courses, 
embracing the technology of the various trades and technical professions, 
may be followed by more advanced students. 
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Intending students are required to furnish evidence that. they possess 
sufficient preparatory knowledge to take profitable advantage of the training, 
and a student is not admitted to a course unless actually engaged in the 
specific trade to which the course relates. Special provision is made for the 
admission of journeymen, without preliminary test,to any part of the courses 
relating to their trades; and young students are admitted if they furnish a 
guarantee to become apprenticed before reaching the limit of the age of 
apprenticeship. - 

A noteworthy feature of the system is the existence of advisory committees 
in connection with each course of instruction. These committees are’ 
composed of representatives of employers and employees, who visit the 
classes regularly and discuss with the Superintendent and heads of 
departments matters relating to the maintenance of standards of efficiency 
in equipment and teaching, and by this means the courses are made to meet 
practical needs. 

The lower Trade Courses cover a period of three years in the Trade Schools, 
and Higher Courses of two years’ duration are given in the ‘Technical Colleges. 
The subjects are grouped to form trade classes, instruction being given in alk 
branches of mechanical and electrical engineering, building, sanitation, and 
artistic and manufacturing trades. Instruction is given also in women’s 
handicrafts (which include domestic science, cookery, and laundry work), 
window dressing, and tailor’s cutting, but these subjects are not included 
in the trade or diploma courses. Special courses of instruction in Sanitary 
Science, Draining and Water Fitting, Meat Inspection, and Printing (compos- 
ing) are conducted by means of correspondence. 

Certain of the higher courses of evening instruction are co-ordinated with 
first-year courses.at the University. 

The satisfactory completion of any course of instruction is marked by the 

.award of certain certificates, viz., the Certificate of Trade Competensy in 
trade courses and the College Diploma in the higher courses, These certifi- 
cates are recognised by employers, 

A liberal system of scholarships has been instituted, enabling students who 
gain them to pass without payment of fees from Junior Technical Schools, 
through Trade Schools, and Technical College to the University. These 
scholarships usually carry grants of text books and instruments. 

The fees payable for instruction are very low, being usually at the rate of 
4s. per term of thirteen weeks for juniors, and 8s. for seniors. 

The following table shows the number of classes and teachers and the 
enrolments at the Technical College and Trades Schools during the last five 
years, together with the amount of fees received and of money expended. 


Number | Lecturers soe Average 
Year Class oe Teach rst Enralwtents,* Baraat. Potharne a 2. Rereived. Expenaiture, 
e. e 
1918 572 369 15,986 8,717 12,156 9,422 86,700 
1919 557 379 14,580 7,827 10,949 . 8,788 87,669 | 
1920 638 406 18,119 9,258 | 13,808 | 12,701 | 115,195 
1921 636 447 18,974 9,696 tT. 12,641 129,851 
1922 | 646 470 21,328 9,806 + | 13,627 | 127,638 
* Students being counted in each class joined. t Not available. 


The enlistment of students for military service affected the attendance 
during the war, while in 1919 the abnormal conditions accompanying an 
outbreak of influenza adversely affected both enrolment and attendance. 
Marked expansion occurred in technical education in 1920 and a steady 
increase continued in 1921 and 1922, 
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Technical Education Examinations. 


The following are particilars of examinations conducted in the Technical 
Education Branch during the last five years :— 


Particwars. | 1918. | 1919, | 1920. | 1921, | 1922. 
Number Examined’ .., ...| . 7,410 6,367 9,26% 12,075 13,269 
Number of Passes ae ...| 5,648 5,003 7,747 - 9,907 i, 046 
Percentage of Passes ... 76-2 78'5 83°5 82:0 83.2 
Number Obtaining Honours ... 785 652 1,154 1,537 1,766 


These figures afford evidence of a very encouraging growth in this 
important branch of education, but a wider expansion is desirable. The 
year 1919 was affected adversely by an epidemic of influenza, 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


The University of Sydney was incorporated by Act of Parliament passed 
in New South Wales on Ist October, 1851, its scope being then limited. to 
promoting study in Arts, Law, and Medicine, It was granted a Royal 
Charter on 27th February, 1858, when its graduates were accorded the same 
status in the British Empire as that of graduates of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom. 

Subsequent Jegislation extended the scope of the University from time to 
time, and the various Acts were consolidated by the ‘‘ University and 
University Coileges Act, 1900,” which as amended in 1902, 1912, and 1916, 
constitutes the present statutory basis of the University of Sydney. The 
University is incorporated as a body politic, consisting of a Senate comprising 
twenty-four. fellows, cf whom four are appointed by the Governor, one is 
elected by each House of Parliament, five represent the teaching staff of the 
University, ten are elected by the graduates, and three are elected by the. 
aforesaid fellows. This Senate has complete powers of management in the 
affairs of the University, and it may provide such instruction and grant such 
degrees as it thinks fit, except in Theology and Divinity, from which it is 
precluded by statute. 

Within the University there are now ten faculties, viz, Arts, Law, 
Medicine, Science, Engineering, Dentistry, Veterinary Science, Agriculture, 
Architecture, and Economics, besides a School of Domestic Science. Degrees 
are awarded each of these faculties in addition to diplomas in Economics and 
Commerce, Education, Pharmacy, Public Health, Tropical Medicine and 
Psychiatry. Since 1884 women have been eligible for all University privileges. 

University lectures (except in Law) are delivered in buildings within the 
University grounds, and all buildings (excepting the Law School) are in close 
proximity to the main administrative block containing the Great Hall, 
Offices, the Schools of Arts and Economics, and the Fisher Librar y, border: 
ing the quadrangle, Separate buildings are provided for the other faculties, 
and.in convenient positions, on the 126 acres of land vested in the Senate 
are situated the Macleay Muscum, separate club houses for men and women, 
the five Affiliated Colleges, the Teachers’ College, Royal Prince Alfred 
Hospital, and the Sports Oval. 


Although the object of the University is to provide secular instruction to 
all students on equal terms, the varicus religious denominations have been 
permitted to establish residential colleges within the Univers: ity grounds in 
which to supplement University training and instruction. These colleges 
are.the Church of England (St. Paul’s), Roman Catholic (St. John’s), Presby- 
terian (St. Andrew’s), Methodist (Wesley), and the Women’s College, the 
lastnamed being conducted on an undenominational basis, The Teachers’ 
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Cullege, which is non-residential and is not affiliated with the University, is 
maintained by the State for the training of its teachers, and is situated in 
the University grounds for the sake of convenience. By-laws haye been 
promulgated enjoining the residence of all University students in approved’ 
lodgings but these are not enforced. 


“ Many benefactions have been bestowed on the University by private - 
persons. These endowments include the Challis Fund, of which the original 
amount was £276,856 now increased by investment to £341,715; the P. N. 
Russell Funds, £100,000 ; and the Fisher Estate, £30,000. In addition; the 
University received in 1922 £17,450 as revenue from the trustees of the 
McCaughey bequest. Some prizes have been exhausted by award, but by 
careful investment, increases in value, unawarded scholarships, and other. 
causes, the private foundations showed credit balances to the amount of 
£632,390 at 3ist December, 1922. 


University Finances. 


‘The University is supported chiefly by Government aid and the fees paid 
by students, but it also benefits to a considerable extent from income 
derived from extensive private foundations, The income of the University 
from all the principal sources practically doubled between 1918 and 1921. 


The following statement shows the amounts derived by the University 
from each of the principal sources of revenue, and the total expenditure, 
during each of the last five years, Under the items are included sums 
received for special expenditure and amounts from benefactors to establish 
new benefactions :— 


Receipts. Bndowmen ‘ 
Year. Challis Fund Disburse- | Credit 
Government) raga, | ther | other | aig, | MME | nanan 
Foundations. * 
Ce eee aaa Se Sen See eS 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1918 66,232 15,798 32,439 1,380 115,849 116,347 589,369 
1919 67,208 21,353 35,685 1,428 125,669 121,608 | 597,333 
1920 83,478+ 33,324 48,371 1,957 167,130 160,203 600,339 
1921 130, 1) 2t 41,731 59,543 2,113 233,499 | 211,051 622,380 
1922 | 118,870+ 43,330 59,350 6,854 228, 404 199,074 | 632,390 


* Includes Retiring Allowances Fund. t Includes Building Vote of £25,000 (1920) ; £50,000 (1921) ; 
£50,000 (1922). : 


The principal item of disbursements in each year is for salaries. In the 
last three years the total expenditure was distributed as follows :— 


Amount. Percentage of Total. 
Classification. 
1920, | 1921. | 1922, 1920. | ioe, | 1022, 
£ £ £ |per cent./per cent.|per cent. 

Salaries .., wee +86 .»-{ 100,208} 116,505] 119,919] 62°6 552 60°3 
Maintenance, Apparatus, ete. 37,815; 41,510! 34,707| 23°6 19°7 17°4 
Buildings and Grounds “3 1,744) 30,7 36,470} - 1:1 145 18:°3 
Scholarships and Bursaries ... 6,873 6,499 5,264 4°3 31 2°6 
Other ies ses 13,563), 15,815 2,713) 8:4 75 1-4 
Total 160,203] 211,051; 199,074) 100°0 | 100-0 100-0 
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Lectures, Staff, and Students. 


Before admission to courses of study leading to degrees, students must 
afford proof of prescribed educational qualifications by matriculation. 
Non-matriculated students are admitted to lectures and to laboratory prac- 
tice, but are not eligible for degrees. On the satisfactory completion of any 
course, however, they may be awarded a certificate to that effect. Lectures 
are delivered during the daytime in all subjects necessary for degrees and: 
diplomas, and evening lectures are provided in the Faculties of Arts. and 
Economics, in certain Science subjects, and in Japanese. Students are 
required to attend at least ninety per cent. of the lectures in each course 
of study leading to a degree. 


Lectures are delivered during three terms of ten weeks in each year. The 
period of study and total cost of graduation in each faculty are as follow :— 
Arts, 3 years, £81; Economics, 4 years, £102; Law, 4 years, £108 ; 
Medicine, 53 years, £235; Dentistry, 4 years, £203 ; Agriculture, 4 years, 
£125; Veterinary Science, 4 years, £120; Science, 3 years, £105; Engineering, 
4 years—Civil, £167 ; Mechanical and Electrical, £167 ; Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, £181.; and Architecture, 4 years, £181.. The scale of fees was 
inereased by approximately fifty per cent. in 1921, but they do not apply 
generally, for 200 public exhibitions or exemptions from the payment of 
fees are granted annually on the results of the Leaving Certificate examination 
to students entering the University, and fees are not required of teachers or’ | 
students in training for the teaching profession attending University leetures. 
In 1922 11 students were exempt from payment of fees besides 135 State and 
University bursars (of whom 131 were also exhibitioners), 739 exhibitioners, 
and 629 teachers and students in training as teachers. Thus University 
education was provided free in 19%2 to 1,383 students, or 47 per cent. of 
the total students in attendance at lectures. More than forty scholarships 
are awarded from private foundations to meritorious students, and seventeen 
bursaries may be awarded by the Senate to impecunious students of sufficient 
merit. In addition, 131 students attending the University in 1922 held 
bursaries awarded by the State. 


The number of degrees conferred by the University from the foundation 
to the end of 1922 was 7,197, made up as follows :—M.A., 540; B.A, 
2,627 ; B.Ee., 85; LL.D., 28; LL.B., 316 ; M.D., 70 ; M.B., 1,393; Ch.M., 
1,053; BDS, 96; L.D.S, 30; D.Sc., 29; B.Sc. 430; M.E., 10; BE, 438 ; 
B.V.Se., 23; B.Se. (Agr.), 21; B.Arch., 8. 


In 1922 the teaching staff of the University included 32. professors, 6 
associate professors, 2 assistant professors, and 170 lecturers and demon- 
strators. Professors and most of the lecturers are paid fixed salaries, and 
the remainder receive fees. Provision is made for a pension scheme for 
professors appointed since 1898, the benefit to aecrue after twenty years’ 
service, and after attaining the age of 50 years. 


The University has no power to confer honorary degrees, but may admit 
ad eundem gradum graduates of approved Universities, viz., Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, Victoria, St. Andrew’s, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dublin, Queen’s of Ireland, Royal of Ireland, Melbourne, New Zealand, 
Adelaide, and of such other Universities as the Senate may determine. 


Between 1914 and 1920 there was an increase of 100 per cent. in the number 
of students attending lectures, principally owing to the increased vogue of 
secondary education and to the improved facilities for entering the University ; 
but the figures of 1920 were increased by the return of students from active 
service abroad, The decline of nearly 400 students between 1920 and 1922 
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is attributable partly to the completion of courses delayed by the war, but 
probably is due mainly to the increase in fees in 1921, for while the decrease 
in the number of paying students was 343 that of non-paying students was 
only 48. The number of students admitted to matriculation was 618 in 
1919, 729 in 1920, 575 in 1921, and 464 in 1922. The following statement 
shows the number attending each course at different periods since 1914:— 


1922. 
Course. 1914. 1920. 1921, 
Men, Women. | Total. 
Degree and Special Courses— | 
Atta Ven ee .! 310 | 555 626 216 | 306 522 
Evening ‘Ay oe 223 | 236 230 148 58 206 
Law ane os a a 108 250 328 302 iH 313 
Medicine see 0a we} 525 991 985 772 98 70 
Science ... ix sve is 72 233 220 126 6 242 
Engineering... is wf 103 229 224 193 tes 193 
Dentistry ibs see 353 27 74 82 76 4 80 
Veterinary Science ... vse 14 17 16 25 i 25 
Agriculture... ite sat 10 26 28 26 5 31 
Architecture ... ay et 7 48 55 35 24 59 
Economics and Commerce ... 30 150 138 96 28 124 
Japanese and Oriental History)... 29 12 7 4 1 
Diploma Courses— 
Economics and Commerce ... 135 236 148 96 22 118 
Pharmacy ss a | 50 191 204 171 26 197 
Military History and Science 89 ats Be sais 
Massage... ae 42 21 4 10 14 
1,696 | 3,397 | 3,317 || 2,293 | 712 | 3,005 
Less Students included in two 22 4] 42 34 6 40 
Courses. ——_—_ |—__—_ 
Total, Individual Students ...| 1,674 | 3,356 3,275 | 2,259 706 | 2,965 


As a result of the expansion of secondary education in 1911 students in 
increasing numbers became qualified to enter the University in 1915 and 
sifbsequent years. -The above table shows the extent of the consequent 
expansion at the University. The-greatest growth is shown in the faculties 
of Medicine, Law, and Engineering, although considerable growth has 
occurred in the non-professional faculties—Arts, Science, and Economics 
and Commerce. 


Oniversity Clinics. 


‘The Royal Prince Alfred Hospital is a General Hospital and Medical 
School for the instruction of University students and for the training of 
nurses. Students must pass through the hospital curriculum of study and 
practice in order to obtain the certificate of hospital practice necessary to 
qualify for admission to the final degree examination in medicine and surgery. 
All appointments to the medical and surgical staff of the hospital are 
made conjointly by the Senate of the University and the directors of the 
Hospital. 


Sydney Hospital, founded in 1811, also provides a Clinical School under 
the direction of a Board of Medical Studies, and all appointments of clinical 
lecturers and tutors are subject to the approval of the Senate. 


Other hospitals recognised as places where studies may be undertaken 
in connection with the Facuity of Medicine are:—The Royal Hospital for 
Women, Royal Alexandra Hospital for Children, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
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the Gladesville and Callan Park Mental Hospitals, the Women’s Hospital, 
the Renwick Hospital for Infants, and the South Sydney Hospital. for 
Women. 


In connection with the Department of Dental Studies, the United Dental 
Hospital of Sydney was established in 1901, and provides facilities for the 
instruction of students. It was amalgamated wit the Dental Hospital of 
Sydney in 19¢5. The University ‘lecturers in surgical and m-chanical 
dentistry are, ex officio, honorary dental surgeons of the hospital. 


Extension Lectures, 


University Extension Lectures were inaugurated-in 1888, and have been 
conducted since that date under the direction of a University Extension 
Board of from twelve to eighteen members appoirted annually by the 
Senate. Courses of lectures ure given upon application in various centres at 
a charge of £2 per lecture. upon topics of literary, historical, and scientific 
interest. At theconclusion of asystematic course, consisting of ten lectures, 
an examination may be held dd certificates awarded to successful candidates. 
In 1922 the Board provided seventeen courses of lectures of which ten were 
in country centres. The total number of lectures delivered was eighty-four 
in addition to a post-graduate course in medicine extending over a fortnight. 


Tutorial Classcs. 


In accordance with the provisions of the University Amendment Act of 
1912, the Senate has established regular evening Tutorial classes, which are 
open to unmatriculated as well as to matriculated students ; diplomas are 
issued to persons who have studied in these classes for at least one year in 
any one subject. Tutorial classes, which may be established in particular 
branches of study upon specific requisition by intending students, have been 
formed in conjunction with the Workers’ Educational Association in 
suburban and country centres as well as at the University ; a resident tutor 
was appointed at Broken Hill in 1920 and another at Newcastle in 1921. 
There were over 1,400 students in regular attendance at systematic courses 
of study during 1922, and fifty-ninc tutorial classes were at work, twenty-five 
being in country districts including seven at Newcastle. 


Training oF ScnHoou. TEACHERS. 


. All teachers permanently entering the service of the State are now required 

stoxbe traified for their work and must have a preliminary education to the 
Intermediate or Leaving Certificate standard. Teachers for private schools 
may also be trained by the State on certain conditions. 


The.ordinary course at the Teachers’ College extends over a period of two 
years and prepares teachers for the various classes of primary and infant 
schools. Owing to the urgent demand, teachers of small rural schools are 
required to undergo an abbreviated course of one year, but the course for 
teachers of secondary schools extends over four years. Special courses are 
arranged with reference to departmental requirements and to the capabilities 
of individual students. 


Teachers’ College. 


Teachers are trained at the partly completed Teachers’ College building at 
the University, at Blackfriars, and at Hereford House (Glebe). Students 
are usually granted living allowances during their period of training. A. 
hostel for the accommodation of women students has been established in 
connection with the College, 
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There were 848 students enrolled at the Teachers’ College in 1922 distri- 
buted as follows :— 


Students. Men. Women. Total. 

First year ... ae a se 67 113. . 180 
Second year cee bee oe 77 99 176 
Third. year ... tee wae wee 30 53 83 
Fourth and fifth ... Sis nd 19 43 62 
Graduate .., oa 1 5 6 
Short Course (one year) a 156 166 322 
Cookery... ts ea se ll ll 
Artisan Teachers .. wes eo 8 ing 8 

Total ... Se .| 3898 490 848 


Of these students attending the Teachers’ College 796 were in receipt. of 
living allowances, 47 were exempt from the payment. of fees, and 5. were 
paying fees. 


The staff of the College consists of a Principal, Vice-Principal, 49 lecturers, 
9 visiting lecturers, a warden of women students, and 9 clerical and library 
assistants. Members of the teaching staff are afforded opportunities to study 
abroad, and leave of absence, on full pay, may be granted for this purpose. 
The librar ry in connection with the College contains 20,359 volumes. 


Classification of State Teachers. : 

Teachers in the service of the State are expected to obtain classification 
either on leaving the Training College or within two years thereof, and they 
may advance thereafter by acquiring prescribed educational and practical 
attainments, 


A comparative statemerit: of the classifications.of the teaching staff of the 
State schools at the end of the years 1912 and 1922 is shown below ; those 
in the Technical Education Branch are not included. 


| 1912. 1922. 
Teachers. : 
Men. | Women. | Total. Men. | Women. Total. 
Teachers and Assistants— [ 
First Class - ... cs -| 263 |{ 93 356 | 439 M2 | 58k 
Second Class... a “as 851 588 1,439: 1,227 976 | 2,497 
Third Class... bee | E216 57 1,873 1,684 | I 615 | 2; 689. 
Unclassified... “ ; ve : : 
Awaiting Classification 
_Cookery Teachers 
Sewing Mistresses. 
Manual Training Teachers 


Visiting Teachers rae 
High School Teachers .., 
Temporary Teachers 


Total 
Students im Training ... 
Subsidised School Teachers 


Grand Total 
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There has been a general advance in the standard of educational attain- 
ments in New South Wales during the past ten years. Marzed decrease is 
noticeable in the number cf unclassified teachers, while large proportional 
growth has occurred among teachers holding first and second class. certificates. 
University education is becoming increasingly popular with teachers, and at 

the end of 1922 there were 808 graduates in the teaching service, viz., 
423 men and 385 women. 


Teachers awaiting classification consist almost exclusively of ex-students of 
_ the Training College ineligible for classitication until the completion of two 
years’ teaching experience. Most of these already possess. the requsite edu- 
cational attainments for second or third class certiticates. 


Temporary teachers were first employed in 1915 to fill the places of 
teachers absent on war service; the numbers so employed have been 
diminishing since 1918, but those retained are required to. meet pressing 
needs oceasioned partly by the death and incapacitation of soldier-teachers 
and partly by the difficulty in obtaining suitable entrants to the service. 


Particulars as to the conditions of service, classification, and salaries paid 
to teachers in public schools were published in the Year Book for 1921. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


Many organisations are in existence in New South Wales. which have ‘tor 
their objective the encouragement of professional interests, and the advance- 
ment. of Science, Art, and Literature. The Commonwealth Government 
has afforded a measure of recognition to the efforts of Australian men of 
letters by establishing in 1908 a Commonwealth Literary Fund to prance 
pensions and allowances to literary men and their families. 


As far back as the year 1821 a scientific society, under the title of the 
Philosophical Society of Australasia, was founded in Sydney, and after 
many vicissitudes of fortune was merged, in 1866, into the Royal Society 
of New South Wales. Its objects are the advancement of science in 
Australia, and the encouragement of original research in all subjects of 
scientific, artistic, and philosophic interest, which may further the develop- 
ment of the resources of Australia, draw attention to its productions, or 
illustrate its natural history. 


The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has attencted 
many enthusiatic students, and the Linnean Society of New South Wales 
wasestablished for the special purpose of furthering the advancement of these 
particular. sciences. The Society has been. richly endowed, and possesses. a 
commodious building at Elizabeth Bay, Sydney, to which are attached a 
library and museum. The proceedings are published at regular intervals, and 
contain many valuable papers, with excellent illustrations of natural history. 


Other important scientific societies are the Royal Zoological Society of 
New South Wales, inaugurated in 1879; a branch of the British Medical 
Association, founded in 1881; a branch of the British Astronontical- Associa- 
tion ; the ‘Australien ‘Association for the Advancement of Seienee; the 
Royal Geographical. Society; the University Seienee Society; Australien 
Historical Society ; and the Naturalists’ Society of New South Wales. 


All the learned professions. are represented by associations or societies. 


The Royal Art Society holds an annual exhibition of artists’ work at 
Sydney; and of the many musical societies, mention may be made of the 
Royal Sydney Apollo Society, and the Royal Sydney Philharmonic. Society. - 
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Workers’ EpucaTIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The Workers’ Educational Association of New South Wales was founded at 
a conference called by the Labour Council of New South Walesin June, 1913, 
.and since that date the new movement, despite vicissitudes of fortune, has 
grown considerably. Its main purpose is “to bring the mellowing influence 
-of education into the Labour Movement,” and its appeal is to workers of all 
degrees. In this endeavour it. works in conjunction with other educational . 
associations (particularly the Tutorial Classes at the University) and with 
working-class organizations. It publishes a series of books on matters of local 
and general economic importance. In 1922 the membership of the association 
in New South Wales consisted of 268 individual members and 122 organiza- 
tions, including 42 trade unions, were affiliated with it. 


In 1922 classes were held at 59 centres; there were nearly 1,200 meet- 
ings and 1,650 students of whom about 1,400 were effective. There was 
also a considerable number of visitors at many of the lectures. In 1922-23 
the Association received an endowment of £400 from the State. 


CoNSERVATORIUM oF Music. 


The ‘State Conservatorium of Music, which was established in 1915, 
provides tuition in every branch of music, from the elementary to the 
advanced stages. The studies are divided into two sections; the Music 
School Section consists of three courses, viz., elementary, intermediate, and 
adyanced—the last-mentioned extending over two years. A. certificate is 
granted on the satisfactory conclusion of each course. The advanced grade 
certificate of the Music School Section entitles the holders to admission to 
the Diploma Section, in which a course of two years’ tuition, leading to the 
Professional Diploma, is given under the personal direction of the Director 
of the Conservatorium. A Preparatory Course in all subjects is available 
for juveniles who have not previously received musical tuition. During the 
year 1922 there were 1619 students enrolled in the various courses of study 
at the Conservatorium. The financial operations of the year 1922-23 showed 
a marked improvement, and the net cost to the State of maintaining the insti- 
tution was reduced to £2,180, although the parliamentary appropriation was 
£11,447, The receipts consisted of fees and deposits amounting to £22,032 ; 
revenue from hire of hall, concerts, etc., £1,200; and the expenditure—~ 
payments to teaching staff, £17,554, other salaries, £5,417 ; and contingencies, 
£2,441, 


The operations of the New South Wales State Orchestra ceased on 6th 
September, 1922. The net expenditure for the preceeding two months was 
£7,133, resulting in a net loss of £2668. 


Museums, Lisrarirs, AND ART GALLERIES, 


Recognising that Museums, Libraries, and Art Galleries are powerful 
factors in promoting the intellectual wellbeing of the people, the Govern- 
ment of New South Walcs has been active in founding and maintaining such 
establishments. *The expenditure by the State on buildings for Museums, 
Libraries, and Art Galleries:to 30th June, 1922, amounted to £423,026. 


Museums. 


The Australian Museum, the oldest institution of its kind in Australia 
was founded in Sydney in 1836 as a Museum cf Natural History. In 1853 
the Museum, till then managed by a committee, was incorporated under 
control of trustees, with a State endowment, which is now supplemented by 
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annual Parliamentary appropriations. It contains fine specimens of the 
principal objects of natural history, and a valuable collection of zoological 
and ethnological specimens of distinctly Australian character. A fine 
library, containing many valuable publications, is attached to the institution. 
Lectures and gallery demonstrations are given in the Museum, and are open 
to the public. During the year 1922, visitors to the Museum numbered 
208,757, The institution is supported by a statutory endowment of £1,000 
per year and by an annual parliamentary appropriation amounting in 1922-24 
to £15,883, The expenditure during the year was £16,128. 

A Technological Museum was instituted in Sydney at the close of 1879, 
under the administration of a-committee of management appointed by the 
trusteees of the Australian Museum. The whole original collection of 
some 9;000 specimens was destroyed in 1882 by fire. Efforts were 
af once made to replace the lost collection, and in December, 1883, 
the Museum was again opened to the public. In 1890 it was transferred to 
the Department of Education, as an adjunct to the Technical College, and 
now contains a valuable series of specimens illustrative of various stages of 
manufacturing, and an excellent collection of natural products acquired 
by purchase, gift, loan, or exchange. Technological Museums are estab- 
lished also at Goulburn, Bathurst, West Maitland, Newcastle, and. Albury. 

Research work is conducted by the scientific staff of the Technological 
Museum in connection with the development of the natural vegetable 
resources of Australia, particularly in respect. of the pines and eucalypts, 

The functions of the Mining and Geological Museum include the prepara- 
tion and collections of minerals to be uscd as teaching aids in schools and in 
other institutions. 
The Agricultural and Forestry Museum is an adjunct of the Department 

of Agriculture. 

The public have access to the ‘‘ Nicholson” Museum of Antiquities, the 
“ Macleay ” Museum of Natural History, the Museum of Normal and Morbid 
Anatomy, attached to the Sydney University, and the National Herbarium 
and Botanical Museum at the Botanic Gardens. Housed in the Macleay 
Museum is the Aldridge collection of Broken Hill minerals. 


Public Library of New South Wales. 


The Public Library of New South Wales was established, under the 
designation of the Free Public Library, on Ist October, 1869, when the 
building and books of the Australian Subscription Library, founded in 1826, 
were purchased by the Government. The books tiius acquired formed the 
nucleus of the present Library. In 1890 the Library was incorporated with 
a statutory endowment of £2,000 per annum for the purchase of books. 

The scope of the Public Library, which is essentially a reference institution, 
is extended by a loan system, under which, in 1922, 33,435 volumes were 
forwarded to 462 country institutions, including libraries, schools of arts, 
progress associations, lighthouses, individual students in the country, associa- 
tions of primary producers, and to Public School Teachers’ Associations, and 
branches of the Agricultural Bureau. ; : 

In 1922 the Reference Department of the Public Library (exclusive 
of the Mitchell Library) contained 249,290 volumes, including 37,275. 
volumes for country libraries under the lending system. . The attendance of 
visitors during 1922 numbered 214,527, 

In 1899 Mr. David Scott Mitchell donated to the trustees of the Public 
Library a collection of 10,024 volumes, togetber with 50 valuable pictures 
and at his death, in 1907, bequeathed to the State the balance of a unique . 
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collection, principally of books and manuscripts relating to Australasia, 
and containing over 60,000 volumes, and 300 framed paintings of local 
historic interest, valued at £100,000. He endowed the Library with an 
amount of £70,000, from which the income, amounting to about £2,750 
per annum, is expended on books and manuscripts. In 1922 there were 
109,723 volumes in the Mitchell Library, which is located in a separate 
building, opened in March, 1910. There were 18,179 visitors during the year. 

The total cost to the State of the Public Library buildings was £28,957, 
and of the Mitchell Library £43,118. The expenditure on the Public 
Library (including the Mitchell Library) during 1922 was £24,520. 


Sydney Municipal Library. 

The Sydney Municipal Library was formed by the transfer to the City Council 
in 1908—9 of the lénding branch of the Public Library ; it contained 40,632 
volumes in 1922, 

Maintenance costs during 1922 amounted to £11,572, made up as 
follows :—Salaries, &e., £5, ae books, periodicals, binding, and electric 
lighting, £5,769. 

Other Libraries. 


Local libraries established in about 400 centres throughout the State, 
may be classed broadly under two heads—fchools of Arts, receiving 
an annual subvention in proportion to the amount of monetary support 
accorded by the public; and Free Libraries established in connection with 
municipalities. Under the provisions of the Local Government Act any 
shire or municipality may establish a public library, art gallery, or museum. 

The library of the Australian Museum, though intended primarily as a 
scientific library for staff use, is accessible to students, and about 23,000 
volumes may be found on the shelves. 

The library in connection with the Technological Museum, at the Central 
Technical College, and its branches, contains approximately §,500 text 
books. 

The Parliamentary Library contains over 52,000 books, and large numbers 
of vclumes are in the libraries of the Law Courts and Government Offices. 


Nationa, Art GALLery oF New SoutH. WaLEzs. 


The National Art Gallery contains a good collection of paintings and 
statuary, including some works of prominent modern artists, and some 
valuable gifts. from private persons ; there iv also a fine collection of water 
colours. 

The present value of the contents of the Gallery is £164,000, and the 
cost of the building to 30th June, 1922, was £94,437, 

The numbev of paintings, etc., in the Gallery at end of year 1922 was 
2,659, and the total amount expended in purchasing works of art during 
that year was £2,777, distributed as shown below :— 


Paintings, etc.,) Expenditure 


Classification. in Gallery. during year. 


No. i £ 
Oil Paintings bie a a fe eee es | 09 | 2,231 
Water Colours es vi “as ss an, “ase 408 198 
Black-and White Works ... Pan eae ae of Pe 7830 | 262 
Statuary, Casts, and Bronzes See, WO rase eee tas Se Wi | = 
Various Art Works in ‘Metals, Ivory, Ceramics, Glass,| 
Mosaic, etc. ... Boe 6 aa, sss see 782 86 


Total... 9.0. we eee ese] 2,859 2,777 
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‘The attendance at the National Art Gallary during 1922 was, on week 
days 138,946, and on Sundays, 72,041. 

The total disbursements in connection with the National Art Gallery during 
the year 1922 were £6,900. 

Art students, under ‘certain regulations, may copy any Y of the various works, 
and enjoy the benefit of a collection of books of reference on art subjects. In 
1894 a system of loan exchanges between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide 
was introduced, by which pictures are sent from Sydney to Melbourne and 
Adelaide and reciprocally, with results most beneficial to the interests of art. 
Since 1895 the distribution of loan collections of pictures to the principal 
country towns has been permitted for temporary exhibition, and 252 
pictures were so distributed among fourteen country towns during 1922. 

The Gallery has received but small support from private endowments, and, 
consequent upon its limited funds, is restricted mainly to the collection of 
specimens of contemporary art. 

The Wynne Art Prize was instituted in 1897, and consists of the interest 
on approximately £1,000, which is awarded annually to the Australian artist 
or sculptor producing the best landscape painting of Australian foenery in 
oils or water colours, or the best: production.of figure sculpture. 

The Archibald Prize was instituted in 1922. It is a bequest in the estate 
of the late J. F. Archibald -for the best portrait, “ preferably of some man or 
woman distinguished in art, letters, science,-or politics painted by any artist 

_ resident in Australasia.” The value of the prize is aphera es £400, 


State Expenpirure own. Epucartion, 


Rihongh the expenditure .by the State on education rose steadily between 
‘1901 and 1911, the recent expansion of the system has caused a very rapid 
increase in expenditure since that year, but more especially since 1919 ‘on 
account of the substantial increases in salaries paid to teachers. Part of 
this additional expenditure has been occasioned by the increase in the number 
of scholars, but the cost of education per pupil has more. than doubled since 
1911. The total expenditure on primary and secondary schools during. 1923 
was £3,733,832. The following statement provides a comparison of the 
expenditure. at intervals since 1891 :~ 


F Per Pupil—Mean Quarterly Enrolment, 
Maintenance School Total ~ 
Yee | saministeation,| Premises. | Expenditure. | Maintenance | sehoot_ Total 
ap NG Administration | Premises. | Expenditure... 
£ £ £ £ os. d. £ os. d. £ 3s. d. 
1891 | 578,191 191,374 769,565 3.7 10 1 2 6 410-4 
1901 703,974 57,663 761,637 3 6. 2 056 5 | BT 
1911 1,048,583 193,993 1,242,576 4 1310 O17 4 511 2 
1918 1,736,175 279,863 2,016,038 6 19 1k 019 4 619 3 
1919 1,971,211 299,038 2,270,249 616 5 109 1.7.17 2 
1920 2,668,059 410,847 3,078,906 815 4 1.7.0 10 2 4 
1921 3,227,245 829,795 3,557,040 10 4 2 1011 1] 5 I 
1922 3,234,549 499, 283 3,733,832" 918 3 110 7 11 8 10 


Practically the whole increase in expenditure in recent years has been 
absorbed in maintenance and administration, the capital expenditure having 
been so small as to give rise to a serious problem in providing school accom- 
modation, In his annual report (1921) the Minister for Education estimated 
that “fully £1,500,000” was needed to perform essential and urgent work to 
relieve overcrowding i in schools. Special sums of £250,000 and £500,000 
were appropriated from loans for such works during 1931-22 and 1922-23 - 
respectively. Of these amounts, £91,787 and £387,270 were expended, 
A further appropriation: of £500, 000 was made in 1923-24. 
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-'The following statement shows the distribution of expenditure in. con- 
nection with primary and secondary schools. in the three-calendar years 
1920 to 1922 :-— A 


1920. 921. ‘1922, 
_ Sites, Building Additions*— £ £ £ 

..’ Primary Schools... 0 a. 5 ee. 170,425 173,781 312,083 

High Schools ses whe es 44,975 26,703 46,378 

_ Teachers College ... ey an 2,622 3,816 8,482 

Rates (municipal and shire)} ... 0... 40,434 36,376 35,268 

Rent, Furniture and Repairs ... tis 152,391 89,120 97,072 

‘Salaries and Allowanees-— 2 ood 

Primary Schools... ne ... 2,017,960 2,446,638 | 2,446,226 

High Schools .... ... owe Sts 160,527 200,028 . 205,606 

Evening Continuation Schools ... 9,247 12,190 13,738 

Other Maintenance Expenditure-— : 

Primary Schools... ee ie 149,913 188,975 189,232 

High Schools ... ... ses see 25,472 27,314 32,104 

Evening Continuation Schools... 1,062. 1,641 1,775 
Bursaries and Scholarships : ats 56,436. - 58,285 50,766. 

_ Boarding and Conveyance Allowanees 30,271 36,149 39,866" 

- Training of Teachers... ee abe 78,398 98,537. 87,331 

School. Medical Inspections... ‘ise 49,875 22,197 23,506 

School Inspection es aes gus 39,897 47,971 45,927 

Administration and other Expenses ... 79,001 87,419 98,472. 

Total... ... £3,078,906 3,557,040 3,733,832 


* Includes State Insvirance on School Buildings. + Expended by Resumed Properties Department - 
: Wes on behalf of Department of Education. ‘ : 


In addition to the above expenditure vested residences of an estimated 
annual value of £32,212, in 1932, were granted to teachers, as a deduction 
from salary. 


To estimate the total ccst to the State of education in any one year 
would necessitate an investigation of the capital value of buildings and 
equipment and the allowance of a rate of depreciation, ete., and the addition 
in 1922 of the following items:—University grant, £118,870; Public 
Library (1922-1923), £24,520; . Australian Museum, £16,128; National 
Art Gallery, £6,900 ; Sydney Grammar School, £1,500; Sydney Obser- 
vatory, £6,900 ; Conservatorium of Music, £11,303 ; Technical Education, 
£127,638 ; certain smal] sums allotted by way of subsidy to educational 
institutions ; and the expenditure by the Department of Agriculture on 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College and the training of students on, experi- 
mental farms. In certain cases small amounts of revenue from fees, endow- 
ments, etc., should be deducted. _ : 


The insured value of all school properties of the Department of Education 
in May, 1922, was approximately £4,000,000. This value is based on 
valuations of buildings existing in 1912 and on the cost of buildings subse- 
quently erected. It is, therefore, subject to a very large allowance for 
appreciation of values. 


. 
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PUBLIC FINANCE. 
Tue collection and expenditure of public moneys in New South Wales are 
controlled by four authorities, viz., the State and Commonwealth Govern- 
ments, local governing bodies, such as Municipal and Shire Councils, and 
Boards, such as the Metropolitan and Hunter River District Water Supply 
and Sewerage Boards and the Sydney Harbour Trust, appointed by the 
State Government, with statutory authority to administer publie services. 

Prior to Federation about two-thirds of the revenue of the State Govern- 
ment from taxation consisted of Customs and Excise duties, but power to 
impose these duties now lies exclusively with the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. All other realms of taxation, however, are open to both Governmenta: 
Each imposes on the people of the State an ineome tax, a land tax (which, | 
however, in the case of the State tax in New South Wales is very limited 
in its applieation) anl probate duties; in addition the Statee imposes stamp 
duties, motor, betting, totalisator and racecourge admission taxes, also 
fees for certain licenses, while: the Commonwealth levies a tax upon 
entertainments. 

The expenditure of the State Government, other than loan expenditure, 
may be classed conveniently under two heads, (a2) Government expenditure, 
which includes interest and charges on debt, expenditure in connection 
with the Parliament, elections, administration of local _ government, 
education, health (ineluding hospitals), charities, Justice, police, prisons, 
lands (including closer settlement), mines, agriculture, forests, water con- 
servation and irrigation, and public works, including industrial undeitakings ; 
and (b) expenditure of the business undertakings, viz., Railways and Tram- 
ways, Metropolitan and Hunter River District Water Supply and Sewerage 
Boards, and the Sydney Harbour Trust. 

The Commonwealth bears the expenditure upon trade and customs, naval 
and military defence, lighthouses, navigation, quarantine, astronomical and 
meteorological observations, Federal elections, old age and invalid pensions, 
and of the Post and Telegraph Department, which is in the nature of a 
business undertaking. 

Loeal governing bodies are required to levy a general rate of not less than 
one penny in the pound (unless by special permission of the Governor) on 
the unimproved capital value of land, and have power also.to levy certain 
other rates on either the unimproved or the improved value. The extent . 
of their rating powers is described in that portion of this Year Book which 
treats of. local government, and their general expenditure is confined to 
administration, health, roads, and other publie services. 

The Water and Sewerage Boards are authorised to levy rates to meet the 
cost, including interest on capital, of the services rendered, and in like 
manner the Sydney Harbour Trust has power to demand and _ collect 
wharfage and tonnage rates in respect of vezsels -berthed at any wharf, etc.,. 
vested in the Commissioners of the Trust, or of their cargoes. , 

Each Government raises such loan money as it requires for its own pur- 
poses. Loans raised by the State have been devoted chiefly to deveiep- 
mental-and reproductive works, and all the Joans raised by the Common-: 
wealth Government prior to the war were similarly applied, but those raised 
during the years 1913 to 1921, amounting to £250,000,000, were raised for 
war purposes or for the payment of gratuities to, and the repatriation of 
Australian soldiers. . 

Municipalities and Shires have power under certain conditions to raise 
loans. In the case of a municipality the total amount of loans must not. 
exceed 20 per cent. of the unimproved value of the ratable land in its area, 
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and, in the case of a shire, thrice its annual income, and all such loans are 
guaranteed by the State Government. 


TAXATION. 

The total amount of taxes collected from the people of New South Wales 
by the several authorities during the year 1922-23 amounted to £35,237,650. 
The various forms of State taxation yielded a revenue of £7,799,118; the 
Commonwealth Government collected taxes amounting to £21,028,978, and 
receipts by local bodies from rates and charges were £6,409,554. 

The following statement shows in detail the taxation collected in New 
South Wales by the State and Commonwealth Governments, and the rates 
and charges received by local bodies, etc., during the five years ended the 
30th June, 1923. 


Head of Taxation, or Charge. 1919. 1920. 1921, 1922. | 1923. 
Srate. —€ £ 2) £ £ £ 
Land Tax ... 22 sei 2,800. 2,834 2717 2,490; 2,570 
Income Tax a .| 2,355,243 | 2,308,267 | 4,399,360 | 4. 077, 897| 4,196,228 
Stamp and Probate Duties. 
Stamps ... is 631,007 289,512 | 1,316,671 | 1,235,911) 1,349,512 
- Bank-note Composition.. 1,456 1,327 1,461 1,412 1,374 
Betting Tickets.. ae 54.841 87,504 96,336. 106,066 109,550 
Probate ... ae 574,950 | 1,061,574 727,716 $06,289} 1,175,444 
Settlement and ‘Compa- I 
nies’ Death Duties ... 925 959 6,636 | 1,018 1,152 


Total, Stamp Duties £| 1,263,179 | 2,040,876 | 2,148,820 | 2,250,696) 2,637,032 


Motor Tax ... ais sis 90,716 110,390 123,590 141,772 185,694 
Betting Taxes bes Les 72,290 93,726 | 108,911 110,120 111,079 
Totalizator Tax... : 132,403 222,970 274,171 281,819 275,944 
Racecourse Admission Tax tnx aon 117,820 155,638 150,587 
Licenses... “ 167,359 183,455 212,744 | 228,585 239,984 
Total, State Taxa: 
tion... £} 4,083,990 | 4,962,518 | 7,388,133 ; 7,249, 017 7,799,118 
CoMMONWEALTH. ; 
Customs Duties... ...| 5,398,654 | 6,604,913 | 9,797,982 | 7,847,620! 9,905,443 
Excise iy Mids ...| 2,841,047 | 4,015,417 | 5,027,497 | 5,057,694 4,898,854 
Estate ee ee se 10,454 452,972 469,317 373,82) 489,686 
fiand Tax* ... aad ...|. 1,036,974 | 1,162,4€0 | 1,144,174 | 1,268,338) 1,111,588 
Income Tax* : .--| 4,430,035 | 5,245,497 | 5,280,977 | 5,613,053) 4,301,506 
War-time Profits Tax* _. 467,040 | 1,293,840 814,425 516,198 313,269 
Entertainment Tax es 136,892 231,615 272,631 ! 277,541 208,632 
Total, Commonwealth : | 
Taxation ... £| 14, uae 096 {19,009,714 | 22,777,008 | 20,954,265} 21,028,978 
‘Loca, 

Wharfage and Tonnage 

Rates... aes 365,033 355,784 551,377 | 687,119 734,725 


Fees for Registration of 


Dogs 18,311 17,678 19,137 20,370 19,629 
+Maunicipal Rates—_ 
City of Sydney ... is 465,988 564,747 623,766 747,654|. 729,086 
Suburban and Country 
Municipalities | 1,241,178 | 1,827,351 | 1,630,626 | 1,855,557| 1,992,493 
+Shire Rates es a 729,966 | 763,356 868,809 | 1,034,147} 1,107,411 


Water and Sewerage Rates 
—(Metropolitan and 
Hunter) ... af a | 1,234.340 | 1,309,146 | 1,618,261 1,760,123; 1,826,260. 


Total, Local Rates 
and Charges £| 4,054,816 | 4,338,062 | 5,311,976 6,104,970) 6,409,554 


Grand Total £} 22,759,902 (28,510,204 | 35,477,112 | 31,308,252| 35,237,650 


— 


* Partly estimated. ft Year ended 31st December preceding. 
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Taxation per Head of Population. 
The previous quotations, stated in their equivalent rates per head of. 
population, are shown in the following table:— 


Tlead of Taxation, or Charge. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 1922, 1923, 
Strate. £s.a/£8 d/£a a/£8. dad /£ 8% 4 
Land Tax ... “ on on ” on eee se tee 
Income Tax ste ae -| 1 4 0)1 2-8) 2 2 2 118 4) 118 7 
Stamp and Probate Duties— 

Stamps ... 06 5/0 8 9} 012 7| O11 8{ O01 6 

Bank-note Composition wee “8 fe St : 

Betting Tickets 0 0 740 010; 0 011; 06 1 0; 01 6 

Probate 0 510/010 5; 0 7 0/] 0 8 6] 01010 

Settlement and Companies’ vee 

Death Duties or a 0.0 1 
Total, Stamp Duties £ .01210/1 0 0/107, 112,14 4 
Motor Tax 0 011/01 1 012 Q 1 4 01 8 
Betting Taxes bee wt 0 0 9)0 O11) 0 1 1) O01 0} O 1 UO 
Totalizator Tax ... .! O 1 470° 2 2; 0 2 81 0 2 8! 0 2 7 
Racecourse Admission Tax see . 01 2! 01 6] 01 5 
Licenses 0 19/0 110! 0 2 0| 0 2 2); 0 2 2 
Total, State Taxation £1 2 1 7\/2 8 8| 310 9| 38 8 2} 3H 9 
COMMONWEALTH. : . . 
Customs Duties ... 2141013 4 9! 413 8| 313 8) 411 2 
‘Excise on 1 811/139 5 28 2 OT oh 25 1 
Estate 53 an sie | 0 3 1,0 4 5) 0 311 03 €) 0 4.6 
Land Tax * Se oT | 010 7/011 5; 010171 OlLiL]; 016 3 
Income Tax* is 8 2 5 14211 6] 210 7} 212 9| 119 7 
War-time Profits Tax* .. 0 4 9/012 8/0 8 1| 0.410; 01 0 
Entertainment Tax 0115/0 24) 02 7] 0 2 7! 02121 
Total, Commonwealth : 
Taxation |... £\ 7 8 8\9 6 6)101711 91610) 913.6 
Looat. : 
Wharfage and Tonnage Rates..| 0 3 8/0 3 6| 05 3! 0.6 G/ 0 6 9 
Fees for Registration of Dogs ..| 0 6 2/0 0 2! 00 2/ 00 2) 0 0 2 
+Municipal Rates—- - 

City of Sydney 04910 5 7) 6 511; 07 01 06 9 

Suburban and- Country Muni. 

- eipalities 012 8/013 0] 015 7) 017 5] 018 4 
{Shire Rates | O 7 56:0 7 6 0 8 4) 0 9 9! 010 2 
Water and Sewerage Rates— 

(Metropolitan and Hunter) ..; 012 7;01210| 015 61-016 %7j| 01610 

Total, Local Rates and : 
Charges wow =f 2010352 2 7) 210 9| 217 5) 219 0 
Grand Total £{ 11 11 6 11317-9116 19 5)16 2.5) 16 4 8 
* Partly estimated, + Year ended 31st December preceding. 


Particulars of revenue from taxation in the other States, and in the 
Commonwealth, for the year ended 30th June, 1923, will be found on page 
114, 
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State Land Taz. 


The land tax of the State is levied on the unimproved value at the rate 
of id. in the £& A sum of £240 is allowed by way of exemption, and 
where the unimproved value is in exeess of that sum, a reduction equal 
to the exemption is made; bus where several blocks of land within the 
State are held by a person or company, only one amount of £240 may 
be deducted from the aggregzte unimproved value. 


The State land tax is now levied only on the unincorporated portion of 
the Western Division. 


State Income Tax. 


Income tax is payable by all persons, other than companies, in receipt of 
more than £250 per annum, derived from all sources within New South 
Wales, and in the case of companies the total receipts are taxable. A tax 
_ payer is entitled to a deduction of £50 in respect of each child under 18 years 
of age wholly maintained by him, and insurance and superannuation 
premiums up to £50 are exempt. 

The tax payable under Act No. 21 of 1922 by any company is 2s, 6d. in the 


£ on the taxable income of the company without exemption, and the rates 
per £ for persons other than companies are as follows :— 


On taxable income which does not exceed £250 ie . Is, 
a” +5 exceeds £250 and does not exceed £500... 1s. Id. 
1. ” +5 £500 3 £750... Is. 2d. 
” » Ss £780 £1,000... 1s. 3d. 
” ” » £1,000 es £1,500... Is. 4d. 
. ” >», £1,500 a £2,000... 1s. 5d. 
» » » £2,000 35 £2,500... 1s. 6d. 
” Fs » £2,500 ” £3,000... 1s. 7d.- 
2 ” Pe! £3,000 ” £3,500... Is, 8d. 
2 ” » £3,500 ge fy £4,000... Is. 10d. 
” » a3 £4,000 3 £5,000... 2s. Od 
” ” » £5,000 ” £7,000... 2s. 2d. 
” ” 3, £7,000 veh .. 28, 3d. 


In each ease an addition of one-third of the tax is made on so much of 
the income as is derived from the produce of property. In computing the 
tax payable, income from personal exertion is first taken into account, 


In the case of a taxpayer whose income is derived wholly from agricul- 
tural, dairying, or pastoral pursuits, although the tax is payable upon the 
taxable income derived during the year of assessment, the rate of tax payable 
is determined upon the average taxable income of that year and the four 
years immediately preceding. 


The exemptions from income-tax are as follow :—- 
Municipal corporations and other local authorities. 


Mutual life assurance societies, and other companies or societies not 
carrying on business for purposes of profit or gain, except income 
from mortgages. 


; Societies registered under the Friendly Societies Act, or under any Act 
+ relating to Trade Unions. 
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~ Ecclesiastical, Charitable, and Educational Instituticns of a public 

character, whether supported wholly or partly by grants from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund or not. 

Income arising or accruing to any person from Government debentures, 
inseribed stock, and treasury bills. 


_ Dividends derived from shares in a company. 
Starr-Bowkett Building Societies. 
In addition to the above, under the Co-operation, Community Settlement, 


and Oredit Act (No. 1) of 1924, the undistributed profits of .a society 
registered under that Act are exempt from income tax. 

These exemptions do not extend to the salaries and wages of persons 
employed by any such corporation, company, society, or institution, whether 
paid wholly or in part from the revenues thereof. 

No statistics relating to incomes are available. In addition to the income 


tax levied by the State a tax on incomes is imposed by the Commonwealth, 
particulars of which are given on page 85. 


State Stamp and Probate Duties. 


In the year 1920 additional Stamp and Probate Duties were imposed, and 
the rates payable since 1st January, 1921, on estates of deceased persons 
“have been as follow :— 


Over £1,600 and under £5,000—2 per cent. 
» £5,000 =, £10,000-—25 to 44 per cent. Increase=} per cent. per £1,000 


. 


« 9, £10;000 - £20,000-—~5 to 7 S¢ Increase=4 zy £2,000. 
», £20,000 » £140,000—74t019  ,, Increase =} aS £5,000. 
>» £140,000 3,  £150,000—T93 49 


Exceeding £150,000—20 per cent. 


The duties are charged upon the whole value of the estate, but estates 
valued at not more than £1,000 are exempt, and half rates are allowed on 
estates under £5,000 when the property passes to widows, or to legitimate 
children under 21 years of age. . 


Particulars of the estate duties imposed by the Commonwealth are given. 
on ‘page 86. 


Many legal documents are subject-to stamp duty, and a stamp duty of 2d. 
is imposed upon all cheques and upon receipts, whether by cash or cheque, 
for amounts of £2. or more. 


State Motor Taz. . 


“Motor vehicles must be registered annually with the Police Department, 
and on such registration a fee fixed at.a minimum of £1 is payable in respect 
of a motor cycle, motor tricycle, or taxi-cab. On other motor vehicles the 
license fee ranges between £2 and £20, and the basis upon which it is payable 
is the “horse-power” of the vehicle. Motor cars used by medical practi- 
tioners or clergymen, public motor cars (except taxi-cabs), and trade motor 
vehicles pay half-rates. Government and ambulance motor vehicles, and 
those owned by municipalities and shires; or by the City of Sydney, are 
exempt from taxation. The total number of motor vehicles licensed, in- 
cluding motor cycles, was 60,035, and the revenue benefited by the tax 
during 1922-23 to the extent of £185,694, while £72,655 were received for 
licenses. . 
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State Betting Taves. 


The Finance (Taxation) Act, 1915, and amending Acts, imposed taxes on 
racing clubs and associations, on bookmakers, and on betting tickets. 


With regard to the clubs, the taxes are levied on licenses and fees received 
from bookmakers. The existing rates range from 50 per cent. on racecourses 
within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, or 20 miles from the 
Post Office, Newcastle, to 20 per cent. on courses outside the limits men- 
tioned. 


The taxes payable by bookmakers are regulated according to the particular 
courses and enclosures where operations are carried on, and vary consider- 
ably. ‘he amount received during the year ended 30th June, 1923, from 
clubs end bookmakers, was £111,079. 


The Act of 1915 further provided for the imposition of a stamp duty on all 
betting tickets issued by bookmakers, the amount being one penny in the 
saddling paddock, and one half-penny for the other parts of the racecourse. 
During 1917 these rates were doubled, and in 1920 the amount on the 
paddock tickets was increased to threepence, but the other rates were nos 
altered. In addition to these amounts, bookmakers are required to furnish 
a monthly statement showing the number of credit bets made, the duty on 
which is the same as if tickets had been issued. The revenue derived from 
this source during the year ended 30th June, 1923, was £109,55v. 


State Totalizator Tax. 


The Totalizator Act (No. 75, 1916) was passed on the 20th. December, 
1916, and was amended by Acts No. 29, 1919, and No. 16, 1920. The revenue 
derived from this source during the year 1922-23 amounted to £275,944. ° 


All registered racing clubs and associations must establish an approved 
totalizator. The commission to be deducted from the total amount invested 
is 123 per céent., with an additional 1 per cent. for the sinking fund to meet 
the cost of machines. The contribution which must be paid to the ‘State 
Treasurer by clubs racing for profit is 9 per cent. of the total payments into 
the machine and by other clubs 54 per cent. 


State Racecourse Admission Taz. 


An Act enabling the Government to levy a tax on persons entering race- 
courses, came into operation on the 1st October, 1920, and an amending 
Act was passed on the 31st December, 1920. The Acts apply to all race- 
courses within 40 miles of the General Post Office, Sydney, and a similar 
distance from the Newcastle Post Office. The amounts leviable are:— 
Twopence on the admission charge through the outside gate or into the flat, 
10d. into the Leger Reserve, while into the Saddling Paddock the. rate is 33. 
for males, 2d. additional being charged at Randwick, and 1s. 7 d. for females. 
If no charge is made at the outside gate the tax for the Leger and Paddock 
enclosures is 2d. higher. Members and season ticket-holders are required to 
pay a tax equal to 40 per cent. on the amount of their annual subscriptions. 


In order to carry out the provisions of this Act, racing clubs are com- 
pelled to furnish returns of the number of persons who paid for admission 
and the number of members and season ticket holders. The amount received 
on account of this tax for the year ended 30th June, 1923, was £150,587. 


This amount, added to the receipts from betting and totalisator taxes, 
brings the total revenue from racing taxation during 1922-23 to £647,160. 
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The following table shows the total amount of taxation in ‘connection 
with horse-racing sincé 1916, which was the first year of collection :— 


Year Racing Clubs etting ' " Racecours 
nt and Bookmakers, Tickets i ac Admission, Total. 
June. Associations, Stamp Duty, aie Tax. . 
} £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1916 10,102 21,228 27,636 wae ae 58,966 
1917 22,881 24,655 40,849 6,346 Re © 94,731 
1818 31,815 27,544 57,391 |  §2,802 a 199,552 
1919 43,969. 28,321 54,841 9. 132,403 é 259,554 
1920, 69,951 32,775 87,504 | 222,970 fics 401,200 
1921 66,970 41,941 96,336 | 274,171 117,820 597,238 
1922 65,707 44,422 106,066 281,818. 155,630 653,643 
1923 | 67,476 43,603 109,550 | 275,944 150,587 647,160 
os ot || one | - 
Total | 369,871 264,489 | 580,173 | 1,276, 454 424.037 | 2,915,024 


Commonwealth Land Tax. 

The first. direct taxation by the Federal Government was imposed in 1910, 
when the Land Tax was passed, which levies a graduated tax on the un- 
improved value of the lands of the Commonwealth. In the case of owners 
who are not absentees, an amount of £5,000 is exempt, and the rate of tax 
is 1 yg}5e4. for the first £1 of value in excess of that amount, and increases 
uniformly to 5d. in the £ on a taxable balance of £75,000, with 9d. in the 
£& for every £ in excess of that amount. Absentee owners are required to 
pay 1d. in the § up to £5,000, with a uniform progression from 2 ;3+;,d. to 
6d. for the next £75,000. On every £ in excess of £80,000, the rate payable 
is 10d. : 

Lands exempt from taxation are those owned by a State, municipality, or 
other public authority, by savings banks, friendly societies, or trade unions, 
or such as are used solely for religious, charitable, or educational purposes. 

The latest available statement issued by the Commonwealth Commissioner 
of Taxation shows that the land tax payable for New South Wales property 
by residents was £1,192,086, by absentees £23,635; total, £1,215,721. For . 
the whole Commonwealth the corresponding figures were :—Residents, 
£2,153,117; absentees, £55,106; total, £2,188,223. 


Commonwealth Income Tax. 

In addition to the taxation of incomes imposed by the State, the Common- 
wealth levies a tax which is payable by residents and absentees in respect 
of income derived from sources within Australia (which includes Papua). 

The exemptions from taxation include the revenues and funds of local 
governing bodies or public authorities; friendly societies; trade unions and 
kindred associations; religious, scientific, charitable, or public educational 
institutions; interest on certain Commonwealth war loan securities ; the 
income of provident, benefit or superannuation funds established for the 
benefit of the employees in any business and of funds established by any will 
or instrument for publie charitable purposes; salaries of Governor-General, 
State Governors, foreign consuls, and trade commissioners of any part of 
the British Dominions; agricultural, pastoral and horticultural, viticultural. 
stock-raising, manufacturing and other industrial societies not carried ov. 
for profit or gain; musical, art, scientific, and literary societies; remunera- 
tion paid by the Commonwealth or a State Government to ‘non-residents 
for expert advice, and war pensions paid under the Austrslian Soldiers’ 
Repatriation Act, 1920-21. Under the Taxation of Loans Act, 1993, the 
interest on any Joan raised in Australia after 31st December, 1923, by the 
Commonwealth or a State or any other authority is subject to Common- 
wealth Income Tax. 
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Resident taxpayere are allowed an exemption of £200 less £1 for every: £3’ 
by which the income exceeds £200. Absentees are assessed on their total 
incomes from all sources in Australia. 

Special deductions include £50 for every child under 16 years of age 
maintained by a resident taxpayer; payments up to £100 for friendly society 
benefits, superannuation, ete.; and up to £50 for life assurance and fidelity 
guarantee; and gifts over £5 each to public charitable institutions or contri- 
butions to the Department of Repatriation. | 

The rate of taxation upon incomes derived from personal exertion is 
352,50. per pound sierling up to £7,600, increasing uniformly with each 
inerease of one pound sterling of the taxable income by three eight-hun- 
dredths of one penny, until an average rate of 2s. 74d. per pound is reached 
at £7,600. Over £7,600 the rate per pound sterling is 5s. 

The rate of taxation upon incomes up to £546 derived from property is 
stated by the following formula :— 


R= (3+ ia) pence, 


R being the average rate of tax in pence per pound sterling, and I the 
taxable income in pounds sterling. 

_ Over the sum of £546, and up to £2,000, the tax increases continuously 
with the increase of the taxable income till it reaches 33-6 pence per pound 
sterling on £2,000 10s., thence up to a rate of 5s. for every pound sterling 
in excess of £6,500. ; 

To the tax payable in all cases is added a further tax equal to 53:5 per cent. 

Companies pay a flat rate of 1s. in the £ on the taxable income. 

In assessments for the year which began on Ist July, 1922, and subsequent 
years, the rate to be applied to the taxable income is to be caleulated as if 
the taxable income were the average of the taxable incomes derived in a 
period of at least two and not more than five years immediately preceding. 

Winners of prizes in lotteries pay a tax of 124 per cent. 

During 1923 an agreement was made between the Commonwealth and 
State Governments for the collection by the State Commissioner of Taxa- 
tion of the income tax payable in the State under Commonwealth law, thus 
obviating the necessity for separate returns. 


Commonwealth Estate Duties. 


The Estates Assessment Act (No. 22 of 1914) provided for the imposition 
of a duty on properties of persons who died after the commencement of the 
Act. The rates are 1 per cent. where the total value exceeds £1,000 but 
does not exceed £2,000, and an additional one-fifth per cent. for every 
thousand pounds, or part thereof, in excess of two thousand pounds, the 
maximum being 15 per cent. : 

‘A reduction to two-thirds of the above rates is allowed if the estate is left 
to the widow, children, or grandchildren of the testator. 

Estates of persons who died on active service in the War, or as the result of 
injuries or diseases contracted while on active service, are exempt. 


Commonwealth Entertainments Tax. 


The Entertainments Tax is levied on payments for admission to almost 
every class of amusement at the rate of one penny when the payment for 
admission is one shilling, and, if it exceeds one shilling, one halfpenny for 
every sixpence or part of sixpence by which it exceeds such amount. Details 
of the various classes of entertainment and the amount of tax collected, also 
the number of persons admitted and the amounts paid, will be found in 
Part Social Condition of this book. 
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Yar Stare Accounts. 

The State Accounts are kept on a cash basis, and the financial position 
can be ascertained readily from the annual statement prepared by the 
Treasurer. This, however, involves the consideration of the Consolidated 
Revenue Account, Closer Settlement Account, Public Works Account, Loans 
Account, the various Trust Accounts shown on page 98, and the accounts 
of the industrial undertakings shown on page 95, which do not form part 
of the Consolidated Revenue Account. Some little difficulty, moreover, may 
be experienced in determining the actual position, as due regard must .be 
given to such items as refunds, advances, cancellations, and cross entries. 

_ All expenditure from loan moneys must be authorised under an Appro- 
priation Act, in the same manner as the ordinary expenditure chargeable to 
the general revenue. There is a restriction on the expenditure, whether 
from loans or from revenue, in the provisions of the Public Works Act. 
Under that Act the question of constructing all works estimated to cost 
more than £20,000, except those connected with the maintenance of railways, 
is referred by resolution of the Legislative Assembly to the Parliamentary 
Standing Committee elected by the members of each parliament. The Com- 
mittee investigates and reports to Parliament, and the Assembly decides 
whether it is expedient to carry out the proposed work; if the decision be 
favourable, a bill based thereon mrust be passed before the authorisation is 
absolute. 

Tue Consouiparep Revenve Account. : 

The Consolidated Revenue Account for each year shows the whole of the 
receipts and expenditure, inclusive of those in connection with business. 
undertakings, but exclusive of transactions under the Loans Account and. 
the other accounts previously mentioned. All revenue is paid into the Con- 
solidated Revenue Account, but the whole cannot be used for general pur- 
poses, as, under section 13 of the Forestry Act, 1916, one-half of the gross 

‘proceeds received by the Forestry Commission must be carried to a special 
account and set apart for afforestation; also, under the Public Works and 
‘Closer Settlement Funds Act, 1906, two-thirds of the net proceeds of the 
sale of Crown lands, exclusive of interest, less 20 per cent., must be paid to 
the Public Works Fund. These are the only cases in which revenue is ear- 
marked for specific purposes. 

The receipts during the year ended 30th June, 1923, amounted to- 
£36,145,944, and the.expenditure to £35,342,486, so that on the operations of 
the year there was a surplus of £803,508, which decreased the accumulated 
: deficiency to £2,774,755. Similar details for each of the last ten years are 
‘shown in the following table, also the revenue and See per head of 
‘population :— 


‘ — Receipts. Expenditure, Surplus (+) or astnierey (—). 
. ende 
30th Per Per On operati r ulated al 
June, Total. { inhabitant. | Total. inhabitant, ob yonh. is Acca year, : 
Lee £ sd £ £ os. d.4 £ £ 
TH4 | 18,438,228 9 19 8 | 18,065,189 915 7 (+) 373,089 \(-) 793,978 
“I915°| 18,916,227 1 1 t 18,516,179 916 7 (+) 430,048 1(-) 363,930 
1916 | 39,703,518 10 8 U| 19,553,927 10. 6 5 (+) 149,591 |(-) 214,339 
1917 20,522,097 109 16 8 | 20,790,895 10.19 6 ((—) 268,798 |(~) 483,137 
- 1918 | 21,543,742 1L 4 Of 21,519,918 Tl 3 8 \(4+)° 23,824 |(~) 459,313 
. 1919 | 23,448,166 IL 18. 6 |. 23,233,398 11 16 3 \(+) 214,768 \(—) 244,545 
: 1920 | 28,650,496 | 14 1 1 |‘ 30,210,013 14 16. 4 M(-}1,559,517 |(-)1, 804, 062 
“2 3921 | 34,931,396 16 5 7 | 34,476,892 16 9 10 \(-) 445,496 |(—)2,249,558 
3922 | 35,637,820 16.14 11 | 36,966,525 17 7 5 —)1,328,703 |( —) 3,578,263 
“+ $923.) 36,145,944 16 12° 8 | 35,342,436 16 5 3 (+4) 803,508 }{-)2, 774,755 


The increases in revenue and expenditure, although constant, were gradual 
up to 1918-19. Since that year the expenditure has been considerably 
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affected by the movement of the basic wage, which was increased from £3 to 
£3 17s. per week in October, 1919, and from £8 17s. to £4 5s. in October, 


1920. The effect of the subsequent 


reductions to £4 2s..in October, 1921, 


and to £3 18s. in May, 1922, is apparent in the reduced expenditure in 


1922-23. 
Heads of Revenu 


e and Expenditure. 


‘The following table shows the details of revenue and expenditure during 
the last five financial years. The revenue in 1922-23 was the largest recorded 


for the State, being more than £500,000 greater than in 1921-22, 


expenditur3 was £1,624,000 less. 


but the 


roi. | 1920. | to2t, | 1922 | 3923. 
Revarce. 
Governmental. . £ & £ £ £ 
. evenue Returned by Commonwealth. a 2,380,139} 2,472,717 | 2,533,234) 2,632,036] 2,690,198 
State Taxation 7 - «| 4,083,990} 4,962,618 | 7,388,133) 7,249,017) 7,799,118 
Land Rerenue— 
Alienation 1,049,674] 1,115,399 | 1,235,953! 1,130,777} 1,025,294 
Occupation and Miscellancous, ‘including Forestry 778,733| 800,040 915,514 878,043 888,939 
Total Land Revenne .. ... £| 1,828,407] 1,915,439 | 2,151,465] 2,C08,520) 4 oy 4,288 
Services Rendered .. F ae $a ts Pe 446,837, 543,278 748,291, 928,915 984,403 
General Miscellaneous . oF ie oe --|- 632,039) 683,140 695,324; 983,058 $32,981 
(dustrial Undertakings .. oe ae oe es 13,581 12,505 12,005; 11,080) 10,362 
Advances Repaid 3% Ph Ae - ac 28,506 95,856 40,083 92,596 52,845 
| Se ATG (ieee at 
Total Governmental .. ais £| 9,411,899 10,685,453 | 13,569,585) 14,905,492) 14,384,140 
Business Undertakings. . - 
Railways and Tramways .. ss ae Fe «1 £2,188,026|15,997,584 | 18, 1044 289: 19,145,082) 19,083,502 
Sydney Harbour Trust 3 ee : 618.901} 658,313 797,211! 827,123 852,242 
Water Supply and Sewerage... 7 o* 1,234,310] 1,309,146 | .1,618, 261) 2,760,123) 1,826,260 
Total Business Undertakings £} 14,036,267) 17,965,043] 20,462,861 | 21,752,328 21,761,804 
Grand Total ag é £| 23,448,166; 28,650,496] 34,031,396: 35,637,820) 26,145,944 
EXPENDITURE. 
Governmental. 
Interest. on Public Debt and Bpeclal Papeete: 975,352} 1,074,896 | 1,637,586) 1,604,627! 1,827,102 
Reduction of Public Debt 5 6,832 6,976 2,566) es 7 
Transfer to Public Works Fund.. a 7 369,769] 402,388 451,561 406,708, 347,861 
Departmenis— . : 
Premier .. 0... owe : 92,576] 139,076| 149,480, 70,779) 65,196 
Chief Secretary - - + ++f $29,090} 1,157,293} 1,359,875, 1,474,054] 2 9 549 40g 
Public Health .. . - 802,280} 954,957] 1,258,910] 1,215,622] 5 “9°°%s 
Treasurer (excluding Business "Undertakings 
and Interest on Deposits, &c.) --  ++| 808,204) 1,713,092] 1,158,869] 1,054,192) 948,870 
Attorney-General and Justice a “e 434,334) 467,808 576,224 651,191} 646,419 
Tands.. 396,348] 524,700] 580,949} 630,704, 575,932 
Public Works (excluding Business Undertakings) 427,500] 515,862 635,128, 633,080} 637,282 
Public Instruction (excluding Endowments) ../ 9,971,257) 2,505,483 | 3,702,721) 4, 085, 177| 3,941,290 
Labour and Industry .. i es = oe 63,022 91,524 102,287 99, 882 99,998 
Mines “ . + ee nel 62,745, 78,421 72,0591 94,598] 78,154 
Agriculture soe ++ ++{ 254,809) 804,752] 450,788) 473,871) 461,789 
Local Government— 
Administration .. oS 3 E 27,490] 24,133 87,641) 45,255 43,941 
Endowments and Grants. --} 532,664] 824,917| 347,869] 371,366] 302,080 
All Other Services .. ts : 558,463} 917,216! 1,072,694| 1,346,980| 765,666 
Grants to Public Works Fund (2-3) 1! 200,000} 20,000) ° 200,000} _ 200,000, 200,060 
Advancesmade- 0. ee we ee vs 306,474; 703,508] 247,745, 1,010,102} 594,118 
Fe aay uc seconniaral oo Rae ae 
Total Governmental . aA £) 9,219, " 9,219,299'12,100,002 100,002 1 14,014,452! 15,293,243 14,083,671 
Business Undertakings (Working Eapenses | ‘ 
and Interest). | . 
Railways and Tramways .. as , es .+| 12,370,545/16,158,569 | 18,295,085, 19,275,198; 18,787,004 
Sydney Harbour Trust .. oe ~ 510,785! '583:245| 643,801! 706,795; 726,089 
Water Supply and Sewerage 1) 1) 1 1,132,769) 1,868,197 | 1,521,554| 1,691,289) 1,745,672 
: I | 
Total Business Undertakings ga, See £, 14,014,099 18,110,011 20,462,440 21,673,282, 21,258,765 
: ihe 1 | Sane 
Grand Total .. o “s oe £, 23,233,398 20,210,008 34,476,892, 36,966,525) 35,342,433 
\ 
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From the foregoing figures the following ratea per head of population 
have been determined :— 


1919, 1920, 1921. 1922, | 1923. 
REVENUE, 

Governmental. £sd.j £8d.]) £8 da] £84] £8, a. 
Revenue Returned by Commonwealth. . a .{ 14 38] 14 38) 2 3) 14 9) 149 
State Taxation ..  .. 5 ue ow ef 217) 28 8/1 8109] 8 8 2] sun 9 

Lund Revenue— z 
Alienation 010 8 011 0 011 10 010 7 09 5 
Occupation and Miscellaneous, including Forestry 0710} 0 710}. 0 8 9] 0 8 8] 08 8 
Total ..  .. ww) we) (ff 818 6] 01810] 1 0 7] O1810/ 017 8 
Services Rendered... 9... 5. eee 047) 054) 072)/065 8/091 
General Miscellanecus .. “a se se {| 9 6 5] 0 691 6068); 09 4) 087 
Industrial Undertakings -. .. 9. .. «| © O 1; 0601); 00 4/ O O71} 0021 
00 4 0 011 00 4 0 010 00 6 


Advances Repaid .. - on a be ‘ 1 1 


Total Governmental .. ..  4£| £15 9) 5 £10] 6 910) 610 8) 612 5 


Business Undertakings. 


Railways and Tramways .. a ‘ a ae er ie a Bae : & ae ee as 
Sydney Harbour Trust .. ae ne ae “1 912 6! 01210] 015 6 016-5 016 9 


Water Supply and Sewerage... .- oa a 


Total Business Undertakings gi 72 9] 816 3) 915 9/10 4 3) 10-0 8 


Grand Total eee) gf 1228 6] 14 11/16 5 7) 161411) 1612 8 
EXPENDITURE, 
Governmental, 
Interest on Public Debt and Special Pencils ..| 0 911) 610 6} O15 8} O15 1; 016106 
Reduction of Public Debt.. E -| 001/001 ae 5 
Transfer to Public Works Fund.. sr ai a 03 9] 0 311; 0-4 41.0 310] @ 3 2 
Departments— 
Premier .. . id és ¥6 v6 wf O OW} O 1 4; OL 2} O00 8) 00 7 
Chief Secretary’ Ps 0 8 5} 011 4] 013 0] 013 10 hh 8 5 
Public Health . 08 2; 0 9 5; 012 1] O11 6 
Treasurer (excluding | Business Undertakings 
and Interest on Deposits, &.) .. ok | 9 8.3] 01610; O11 1] 60 91L] 0 8 9 
Attorney-General and Justice is a .| 9 4 5] 06 47; 0 5 6) 0 6 2) 0 5Il 
Lands _.. 040; 05 2; 05-7! 060); 05 4 
Public Works (excluding Business Undertakings) 044/05 1; 0 6 1] 0 6 2; 6 510 
Public Instruction (excluding Endowments) ..} 1.3 1) 194 6; 115 4) 118 4; 116 8 
Labour and Industry .. ss - Ss .| 0 0 8} 0 O11] OL 0/ 0 ON! O O11 
Mines... oe ie ws 7 <i «| @ 0-8} 0 6 9} 0 0 8B). 0 OIL) 0 0 F 
Agriculture... : . oo o> 027; 038 0| 04 4} 04 5; 0.48 
Local Government ; 
Administration .. +. we 00 4; 00 8/ 0 04/00 5/.0 05 
Endowments and Grants” Sc 03 5} 08 2} 638 4/03 6)02 & 
All Other Services .. Se x ~ 0 5 8] 0 9 0; 010 8) 010 9) 0 71 
Grants to Public Works Fund Ss Se a 02 0; 0 2.0} 0 111] 0 11311] 0.110 
Advances made a . an . 03 2} 0 610} 0 25); 09 6] 056 
Total Governmental .. ee £| 41310); 518 8, 614 1) 7 3 9) 69 7 
‘Business Undertakings. (Working Expenses 
and Interest). 
Railways and Tramways .. an Se ia .| 6 5 9) 718 6] 815 0; 9 1 2) S121L 
Sydney Harbour Trust .. ne oe a8 < 05 38]; 05 9; 0 6 2].0 6 8] 0 6 9 
Water Supply and Sewerage... ee at .-| 011.5) 013 5; O14 7] 01510] 016 0 


Total Business Undertakings £| 7 2 5! 817 §| 915 9/10 3 8} 915 8 


Grand Total a o £/1116 3/14 16 aie 910117 7 5)16 5'3 


Land Revenue of the State. 


The receipts from the sale and occupation of Crown lands are treated -as 
public income. Although the proceeds from occupation, being rent, can be 
reasonably regarded as an item of revenue, the inclusion of the proceeds 
of auction, conditional purchase, and other classes of sale as ordinary 

~ revenue is open to serious objection. It has been urged in justification of 
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this. course that the sums so obtained have enabled the Goverment to 
construct works which enhance the value of the remaining publie lands 
and facilitate settlement. Under the Act instituting. the Public Works 
Fund, two-thirds of the net proceeds of the sale of Crown lands, less 20 per 
cent., equivalent toa clear 534 per cent., are paid into the fund. 


The revenue from lands may be grouped under three main heads—(a) 
auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale; (b) conditional sales 
under the system of deferred payments; (c) rents from pastoral, mining, 
and other classes of occupation. The net receipts from each source in 
1922-23 were £69,296, £955,998, and £668,646, respectively, while miscel- 
Janeous receipts and. forestry amounted to £220,293, making a total of 
£1,914,233. 


The land policy of the State, though jhatelyeo connected. with public finance, 
is discussed in that part of this volume which treats of Land Settlement. 


; Beeeipts for. Baviees Rendered. 
The net amount. collected for services rendered by the State, other than 
for trading concerns, during the year ended 80th June, 1923, was £984,403. 


The principal sources of revenue were Pilotage, Harbour and Light Rates, 
&e., £312,965, and Registrar-General, Fees, £195,741. 


General Miscellaneous Receipts 


Ali items which cannot be placed under the headings. already mentioned 
are included herein; in 1922-23 they amounted to £932,981. 


‘The balance of the revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1928, consisted 
of the amount returned by the Commonwealth, £2,690, re and interest and 
contributions from Industrial Undertakings (Act No. 22, 1912), £10,362. 


Expenses of General Government and of Business Underiukings. 


The. following statement shows the expenditure classified under two 
_ headings—the ordinary expenditure of General Government, including 
_ interest on the capital Hability of the services connected therewith, and the 
expenditure on services practically outside the administration of General 
Government, including interest on their capital liability. The expenditure 
of the industrial undertakings shown on page 95, and of the Murrumbidgee 
Trrigation Area are not included. The figures for the ten years. ended the 
30th June, 1923, and the rates per inhabitant, were as follow :— 


Governmental. Business Undertakings. Grand: Total 
Year wn Expendi- 
aioe Interest Railways Water |. Sydney cure: 
June. bari R Abit Total. and Supply and| Harbour | Total. pacuaics 
ei 3 tion a | Peraeay 8. | Sewerage. | Trust. © 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


_ 1914.| 6,438,271]1,028,368 | 7,466,634! 9,505,926] 725,931 | 366,698|10,598,555/18,C65, 189 
1915:| 6,830,162) 977,123 | 7,807,285) 9,540,159| 785,300 | 388,435|10,708,894/18, 516,179 
1916 | 7,120,558}1,084,273 | 8,194,831/10,107,149| $41,278 | 420,669) 11,369,096}19,553,927 
1917 | 7,535,774/1,011,060-| 8,546,834)10,794,692, 984,803 | 464,565112,244,061 120,790,495 
1918 | 7,888,877'1,096,548 | 8,985,425|10,969,924|1,065,413 | 499, 156|12,534,493)21,519,918 
1919 | 8,237,115; 982,184 | 9,219, 299|12,370,54¢|1,132,769 | 510,785|14,014,099|23,233, 398 
1920 '11,018,130|1,081,872 .12,109,002)16,158,566|1,368,197 | 583,245)18, 110,011'30,210.013 
1921 |12;374,300)1,640,15 ? |14.014,459|18,205,085)1.5 21.554 | 645,801 20,462,440|34, 476,892 
1922 |13,688,556,1,604,687 |15,293, 243'19,275, 198\1,691,289 | 706,79521,673, 282/36, 966, 525 - 
~ 1923 |12,256,569,1,827, 102 |14,083,671|18,787,004|1,745,672 |-726,089 21 ,258,765|35,342,436 


— 


PUBLIC LINANCE. gt 
Expenditure per Inhabitant 

gtr 
Governmental. Business Undertakings. Grand Total 

aide : Expundi- 

Interest . | ture 

30th Railways Water Sydney udin 
General d iE (lochuding 
ane. | Services ia Taber On en Te sf tenes 
£Esa.difsand/£ edifadl/£sna/£ 8.djf£ sa] £ 84. 
1914; 3 9 8/011 24 OF0'5 211/0 710/0 4 0514 9 915 7 
1915/ 312 6/010 5/4 21115 1 3/0-8 4/0 4 5B 8 916 7 
1916) 315 2/011 3/4 6 5/5 6 8/0 811\0 4 56 0 0} 10 6. 5 
19171 319 7/010 8/410 3/51311,010 5/0 4116 9 3/1019 6 
1918; 4 2 0/011,5/418 5;514 0/011 0 0 5 8630 3/11 3 8 
1919} 4 310/010 41310'6 5 9/011 510 5 37 2 5,111 8 
1920' 5 § 1/010 7.518 8/718 6/013 5/0 5 9817 8) 1416 4 
3921/5118 5/015 8/614 1/815 0/014 7/0 6 21915 9116 910 
1922! 6 8 8/615 17 3.9/9 1 2101510)0 6 810 3 8/17 7 5 
1923) 5 12 9/01610/6 9 7/81211/016 0/0 6 9915 8,16 5 3 

ee ee ee ee 


General services include public: health, education, police, and all other 
civil and legal expenditure, also the cost of public works paid out of revenue, 
transfers to Public Works Fund, advances, etc. 


Croser SertLement Account. 


The Closer Settlement Account was established under Act No. 1 of 1906. 
It is not included in the operations of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, 
although grants from that fund have formed a considerable portion of its 
receipts. As its name implies, the moneys of the fund are devoted to the 
promotion of closer settlement. 


The following statement shows the net receipts and expenditure during 
the financial year ended the 30th June, 1923 :— 


Receipts, Amount. Expenditure, Amount. 
£. £ 
Credit Balance, 30th June, 1922 24,903 || Under Real Property Act . 1,554 
—i! Purchase of Estates, including C “Contin: . 
_Assurance Fees—Real Property Act 19,432 gent Expenses ... 167,330 
Repayments by Settlers .. 402,246 |! Interest cn Loans (Recoup). 279,775 
as on aecount of improvement ss loser Settlemon€ Debentures 226,657 
Leases . > 15,662 || Purchacre Money. ; 41l~ 
l Redemption of Debentures 154,40 . 
437,320 |) et 
‘Transfer from General Loan Account . 300,060 
Debit balance, 30th June, 1923 .. Sef 87,954 \ 
| $30,177 820,177 


During the-period of seventeen years ended 30th June, 1923, 1,720 estates, 
representing 6,178 farms, were purchased for closer settlement, inclusive of 
improvement leases, &ec., acquired under Clcser Settlement Acts, the total 
area being 3,470,084 acres. The expenditure was as follows:—Purchase 
money,- £12,952,181; contingent expenses, £134,736; total, £13,086,917. 


Pusuic Works Account. 

The Public Works Account, like the Closer Settlement Account, does not 
form part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. It was ovenet in the ‘year 
1906, under the authority of the same statute which provided for the Closer 
Settlement Fund, and it receives two-thirds of the net proceeds of the sales 
of Crown Lands, less 20 per cent., credited to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund; the proceeds of Jand sales under the Public Instruction Act 1880; 
and amounts voted from the Consolidated Revenue. Its moneys, like loan 
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proceeds, may be applied in the construction or equipment of public works, 
but not to the repair or upkeep of such works. The net transactions during 
the year ended the 30th June, 1923, are shown herewith. 


Receipts. | Amount. | Expenditure. Amount. 
‘two-thirds of Net Proceeds of Sale se of | Business Undertakings — £ 
Crown Lands, exclusive of Interest} Railways and Tramways eis a4 18,947 
on Purchase Morey—less 20 per! Metropolitan Water.and Sewerage . 16,757 
cent. (Act No. 9, 1906) ed 347,961 1 Hunter District Water and Sew erage 201 
| Sydney Harbour T1 ust e Fi 23,766 
Net, Proceeds of Sale of Land, under! Se 
Section 4, Public Instruction Act: 59,671 
of 1880 .. oa os oe asl 1,856 — 
! Industrial Undertakings d3 ee 2,910 
Observatory Hill Resumed area - 8,913 
Transfers froin Consolidated Revenue: —— 
Avcount—Amount in aid., : 200,000 Water and Drainage Trusts” .. 9,973 
Country Towns Water Supp! iy and 
Sewerage a : 1,228 
| Wentworth Irrigation Area 1,970 
Net Repayments on account of ak Government Printer... 
vious years bs aA ae : 26,536 - Rublic Buildings and Sites Riess 388, 295- 
Roads and Bridges a) «| 188,522. 
575,853 Harbours and Kivers Navigation 10,519 
| 
} 600,512 
Total Expenditure ae: om ..} 673,005 
Balance, 580th June, 1922, ! 
brought forward aie ae 243,137 | Balance, 30th June, 1923 bre a 155,985 
Grand Total a £| £28,990 | Grand Total 828 990 


Hapenditure on Public Works. 


The total expenditure on Public Works, exclusive of the cost of repairs 
and upkeep, during each of the last five years is shown in the following 
table, which distinguishes the amount disbursed from the Public Works 
¥und, from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and from Loans. The amounts 
shown as expended from the Loans and Public Works Funds are exclusive of 
repayments of votes for Previous years; and transfers from the Consolidated 
Revenue to the Public Works Fund are not included in the expenditure of 


the former fund. 


Year Public Works Consolidated | Total 
a | cre 
eva ae Revenue Fund. | pas + | Expenditure. Per Inhabitant. 

£ £ { £ | £ £s a. 

1919 493,292 562,164 | 3,918,887 | 4,974,343 210 9 

1920 532,099 633,166 8,794,905 | 9,965,170 418 2 

1921 719,145 731,227 14,701,028 16,153,400 714 9 

3922 638,807 771,624 10,442,732 11,853,163 511 7 

1923 673,005 703,667 9,794,019 11,170,691 5 3 0 


i 


The expenditure varies greatly from year to year according to the amounts 
appropriated from loans; in five-year periods the expenditure was as 


follows — 


i | 
. | Public Works | Consolidat&d ‘a 
Period. | Fund. | Revenue Pand. cea: | Expenditure. 
: (Net) ety 
| £ £ £ £ | £8, 
1939-13 4,057,911 2,623,174 | 23,269,602 23,950,637 | 48 f) 
1914.18 2,717,083 2,772,459 | 35,645,745 41,135,987 | 21:15 
1919-23 3,058,348 3,405,848 47,651,571 54,114,767 | 26 0 
t 


Per Inkabitant. 


da. 
3 


i 


a~ 
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_ The expenditure in the last. period was about £13,000,000 in excess of that 
in. the period immediately preceding, and about £24,000,000 greater than in 
the quinquennium from 1909 to 1913, the increases in both cases being for 
loan services. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


Summarising the foregoing accounts, and adding the transactions on 
aecount of loans, the receipts by the State during ines year ended 30th June, 
1923, amounted to £57,476,700, and the expenditure to £57,142,010. 

The aggregate receipts and expenditure during each of the last five years, 
after necessary adjustments, were as follow :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Account. 1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 


. £ £ £. £. £ 
Consolidated Revenue ...| 28,443,186 | 28,650,496 | 34,031,396 | 35,637,820 | 36,145,944 


Closer Settlement sy 164,309 | 1,225,183 | 3,096,608 | 1,993,742 737,320 
Public Works... | 570,573 60 £,082 652,970 607,862 575,853 
Railways Loan ... Ps .. | 1,559,656 as tes 259, 662 
General Loan... ...| 15,453,503 | 20,623,164 | 12,366,053 | 18,961,362 | 19,757,921 

Total... ...| 39,636,551 | 52,662,581 | 50,147,027 | 57,200,786 | 57,476,700 


EXPENDITURE, 


Consolidated Revenne ...| 23,233,398 | 30,210,013 | 34,476,892 | 36,966,525 | 33,342,436 


Closer Settlement | 263,183 | 3,224,985 | 2,419,869 | 2,419,460 | 675,777 
Public Works... 4... 493,292 | 572,265 719,289 | 633,807 | 673,005 
Ralways Loan ... —..., 194,666 44,049 sss | 

General Loan... _...|_ 3,735,914 | 8,761,223 | 14,734,389 | 10,463,284 9,841,610 


Repayment of Loans _...; 12,813,724 16,799,068 1,175,120 | 10,442,989 | 10,609,182 


Total... “| 40,734,177 | 57,611,596 | 53,525,559 | 60,931,065 | 57,142,010 


The results shown above are exclusive of the transactions of the Special 
Deposits and Suspense Accounts; including these, the total receipts of all 
funds controlled by the Treasurer during 1922-23 were £75,329,084, and the 
expenditure £72,185,376. 

The Audit Act provides that the Treasurer may arrange with any bank 
for the transaction of the general banking business of the State. The 
accounts ‘are kept under the several headings which follow, and all amounts 
‘paid into any of the accounts mentioned are deemed to be “ public. moneys** 
and for interest purposes the several accounts are treated as one. The 
special accounts, which consist of “ Supreme Court Moneys,” are not cor- 
trolled by the Audit Act, as they are operated on directly by the officers in 
charge of the Departments concerned. 


+ 
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The position of the General Account on the 30th June, 1923, is shown 
below. 
Ledger Balances on 30th June, 1923. 
Head of Account. . ; z 
Invested in Cash 
Securities) | Balances.: Total. 
Credit: Balances— . £. £ £ 
Special. Deposits Acoount— : 
Government Savings Bank Deposits Account .. ie oe 3,088,500 3,088,500 
7 ” Advances Deposit Account ae 500,000 500,000 
State Debt Commissioners’ Trust Accounta.. ee we 189,926 189,926 
. Fa Deposit Account... zs 191,410 191,410 
Compensation—Liquer Amendment Aci «ws. a 612,255 612,255 - 
Sydney Municipal Council Sinking Funds a . is 29,796 29,796 
Industrial Undertakings and Housing Fund .. ee 861,871 361,871 
Conrmonwealth Government Advances—. - 
Returned Soldiers te at ne oe oe ee 9,806,604 9,806,604 
Wheat Storage .. oe ie a as - wis 250,000 250,000 . 
Broken Hill Water Supply Administration ..  .. - 362,685 362,635 
Treasury Fire Insurance Fund .. i a 58,000 205,271 263,271 
Railway Stores Advance Account a os oe os 769,563 769,563 
Other... eee ewe ele 1,150,199 335,325 1,485,524 | 
Total Special Deposits Account.. Cr. £ 1,208,199 16,703,206 17,911,403 
Public Works Account. .. ca Pes ot ee ne “3 155,985 155,985 
Special Accounts — 
Colonial Treasurer’s Supreme Court Moneys .. 5 . 616,468 616,468 
Miners’ Accident Relief Aceount ee 4 . ° 133,600 ae 133,560 
London Remittance Aceount .. a oe aig g oy 784,423 584,423 
Total .. ce ae - Cr, £ 1,341,699 18,260,082 19,601,781 
Less Debit Balances— : £ 
Consolidated Revenue Account.. ..... 2,774,755. | 
General Loan Account .. = 26 -- 10,740,098: 
Loans Expenditure Suspense Account «» 471,281 
Public Works Expenditure Suspense Account 5,726 
Closer Settlement Account .. .. 1. 67,054 a 14,136,131 | 14,136,182 
Government Dockyard— 
Stores Advance Account .. aie 15,000 
Coal Purchase Suspense Account as ee: 45,317 
Government Printer-- 
’ Stores Advance Account .. Se aS 16,000. 
Net Credit Balance .s ar -. «Cr. 1,3£1,699 4,123,961 5,465,650 
Dedue'— Amounts not transferred to Public Accounts.. Dr. = 731,757 731,757 
Net Credit Balance in Sydney ~.. oe «Cr, 1,341,699 3,392,194 4,733,893 
Deduct—London Account ., .. 0 «2 wees Dee tf i 784,423. | 784,423 
Net Balance a o. sie: ce CY, 1,341,629 2,607,771 3,949,470 
(-——— = 
The cash balance on the 30th June, 1923, was distributed as follows :— 
Sydney—Net Credis CT ree + 8,392,194 
Loadon—N et Debit wie it a ya wee 784,423 


£2,607, 771 


PUBLIC FINANCE. 5 
IxptstriaAL UNDERTAKIN GS OF THE Stave, 


In addition to the business undertakings, viz., Railways, Tramways, 
Harbour Trust, Water Supply and Sewerage, and the national undertaking, 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation. Scheme, the State controls various industrial 
undertakings, the revenue and expenditure of which do not form part of 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund, but are included principally under the 
Special Deposits Fund. 


The following table shows the transactions of these undertakings during 
‘the year ended 30th June, 1923, and the total capital expenditure at that 
date. 


‘Expenditure iture. 
Total Capital a 
. as Working . 
Service. determined | Revenue. txpenser, ‘ines’ os 
° A including. Fund. Total. 7 
Committee. Rates and ke. 
Taxes. 2 
INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS—- | £ £ £. £& £ 2 & 
Bakery 2 21,793 8,532 8,976 356 9,332 \(—) 740 
Blue Metal Quarrics—Kiams and 
Pert Kembla .. “ 151,686 229,283 203,82 11,905 215,729 13,554 
Brickworks—Homebush Bay ... 114,509 147,971 124,091 11,1€8 135,199 , 12,772 
Building Construction —.. ve 35,032 374,243 | 68,428 696 369,124 - 5119 
Monier Pipe Works id me 43,089 78,059 66,475 7,066 73,541 4,518 
Mctor Garage be aes Tact 9,224 29,567 | 26,690 1,269 27,959 1,60 
= i 
Power Station—Uhr’s Point... 32,505 6,050: 8,372 1,774 10,16 |{(—) 4,096 
Sawmills—Craven and Gloucester 70,703 126,352 } 128,166 8,504 181,760 (—) 5,408 
Timber Yard, etc. ~Uhr's Point "105,765 367,910 | 400,195 12,828 418,028 {—) 45,113 
Trawlers wwe 194,909 56,069 85,3901. 10,505 __ 95,806 \(—-) 89,926 
-Total, Industrial Undertakings 779,245 | 1,424,096 | 1,420,607 61,101 i" 48h, WS i(—) 57,612 
Orne SERVICES — : a : " 
Housing Board ses Rees Dal 971,055 85,338 7,342 £0,€51 68,193. 27,145 
Metropolitan Meat Board bs 1,898,253 594,582 488,356 | - 51,606 539,932 54,620 
Observatory Hill, Resunud Area 1,413,007 90,057 18,973 70,648 89,°62 288 
Total, Other Services .. is 4,282,315 | 769,077. | 514,609 173,185 | 687,824 82,153 
Gynd Total.. .. —-£| 5,061,530 | 2,194,073 | 1,935,276 | 234,256 | 2,169,552 24,541 


(--) Denotes net expenditure. 


Some of the undertakings have consistently returned a. profit while others 
have been conducted at a loss. The meat industry, brickworks, metal 
quarries, Monier pipeworks, and building construction branch have been 
the principal profit producing concerns, while large lesses have been sus- 
-tained in connection with the trawling, timber, saw-milling, power station, 
‘and bakery industries, which have been closed since, and the assets sold. 
. The motor garage ceased to te an industrial undertaking in November, 1923. 
With regard to the trawling industry, the position on the 28th February, 
1923, was:—Capital cost, less depreciation and estimated realisation of 
assets, £97,806; accumulated deficiency on working from commencement, 
£210,518; making a total less of £308,324. 


The operations of the building construction branch, which now includes 
the Maroubra. quarry, were very successful in 1922-23, showing a net profit 
of £5,119. The total receipts, including value of works completed and in 
~ progress, were £374,243, and the expenditure, including interest and sinking 
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fund, ete., amounted to £369,124. The trading profit was £5,815, or 166 per 
cent. of capital, and the result is very satisfactory, especially as wages and 
prices of materials were very high. 
_ Brickworks also were carried on very profitably, notwithstanding that the 
products were sold at 19s. per thousand lower than those of private makers. 
The favourable price induced the general public to patronise the Government 
yards, to a considerable extent, no less than 27,454,000 bricks, or 65 per 
cent. of the output being sold to private persons. The trading profit for the 
year 1922-23 was £23,879 (equal to 20°9 per cent. on capital employed), out 
of which a sum of £7,646 was paid as a bonus to employees, £904 as interest, 
£57 to sinking fund, and £2,500 to general plant reserve, leaving a balance 
of £12,772 to be carried forward. 
' In 1922-23 the operations of the Housing Board and the Observatory Hill 
area showed a profit, and it should not be overlooked that this project was 
undertaken mainly with a view to the improvement of the city, and its 
benefits cannot be measured in money alone. 

The following table shows the capital invested in each of the existing 
undertakings, and the net profit or loss which resulted from its operations, 
in 1916-17, and in the last two years. 


1916-17, | £921-22, | 1922-23, 
Establishment. i 
Capital Net. Capital Net Capital Net 
Invested. } Profit.* | Invested. | Prodt.* | Invested. | Profit.* 
Industrial Undertakings— | 
: £ £ & £ £ £ 
Bakery a - os 16,474 1,958 21,794 3 457 21,793 (—) . 740 
Brickworks—Homebush + or 88,853 3,672 106,312 10,937 114,509 12,772 
Building Construction + - 31,026 9,229 32,699 7,720) 35,082 5,119 
Clothing Factory -- 13,170 1,791 13,635 6,263} fF .. ' fice 
Drug Depot» wee a - 189 e, t.. | ¢ 
Metal Quarries ea o - 86,531 8,7C0 114,504 8,041 151,886 13,554 
Monier Pipe Works:- . o 18,922 6,225 42,051 3,198 43,089 4,518 
Motor Garage 7,584 920 | 9,024 2,987 9,224 1,608 
Power Station—Uhr’s Point 7 32,610 \(—) 2,752 32,505 I(—) 751 52,505 \(—) 4,096 
Sawmills - oo ” - 15,141 819 66,918 (—) 6,997 70,703 \(—) 5,408 
Timber Yard -- oo oe ee 163,3€9 |(—) 10,857 | ~ 179,708 (—) 90,297 165,765 }(—) 45,113 
Trawlers ++ eee wet 197,631 iu 12,866 | 206,703 |(—-) 64,828 _194,909 (—-) 89,826 
Total Industrial Undertakings . 601,201 6,839 856,132 (-) 122,138; . 779,215 (—) 57,612 
Other Services— ein | nd (| ete oh eS 
Housing Board «+ | 150,961 1,189 } 993,988 \(—) 2,021] 971,053 27,145 
Metropolitan Meat Board -- s«] 1,262,956 46,924 | 1,853,212 34,053) 1,898,253 54,620 
Observatory Hill Resumed Area-.| 1,336,505 |(—) 6,067 | 1,860,775 ((—) _9,498| 1,418,007 388 
Total Other Services -- . "9,750,512 | "42,046 “4,207,970 99,689 “4,282,315 | "$9,158 
Grand Total .. «3,851,713 | 48,885 | 5,064,102 (—) 99,599] 5,061,590 | 24,541 
* After payment of interest on capital, (-+) Denotes loss. 


t Not in operation—transferred to Stores Department. 


Only five of the industrial undertakings showed a profit for the year 
1922-3, amounting to £37,571, while the operations of the other five resulted 
in a loss of £95,183, leaving a deficit for the year of £57,612. In 1921-2, 
eight concerns were worked profitably, showing a net return of £40,235, and 
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the other four lost £162,378, so that the net debit was £122,138. During 
1920-1, eleven of the industries returned a total profit of £35,247, and only 
one showed a loss (£2,291), the net credit being £32,956. For the three 
years ended 30th June, 1923, therefore, the transactions resulted in an 
aggregate loss of £146,794, after paying working expenses, interest, contri- 
butions to sinking funds, &c. The large losses which had been incurred 
led to the decision of the Government to close down some of the undertakings 
and dispose of the assets. 

The following table Shows the Franeuctions of all State industrial under- 
takings during the years 1914-23, excluding the business Uidoriakings 
(Railways, ete.) and the Musrumbidgee Irrigation area. 


co 
Year ; Expenditure. ve pacers of 
Capital Fx- : : e et Revenue 
ended penditure. Revenue, | ot _ Luterest, Revenue. to Capital 
36th June. | Working { Sinking Fund, lapse A 
Expenses, | Depreciation, Total. Expenditure. 


and Reserves. 


£ £ £ | £ £ £ per.cent. 
1914 1,683,030) . 591,644 521,680 72,008 | 593,688 (—) 2,044] (—). 0-12 
1915 1,875,251) 853,434 756,464 93,019 849,483 3,95] 0°21 
1916 | 2,905,935) 1,019,212| 902,663! 143,479} 1,046,142 3,070 0:10 


1917 3,421,687) 1,265,398 | 1,085,776 138,678 | 1,224,454 41,944 1°22 
1918 3,731,639) 1,430,425 | 1,259,738 159,232 | 1,418,970 11,455 0°31 
1919 8,518,025) 1,475,526 | 1,310,025 185,143 | 1,495,163 |(—) 19,642) (—) 0°56 
1920 4,240,607) 2,414,448 | 2,183,868 | 226,885 | 2,410,753 3,695 0-09 
1921 4,821,237). 2,194,471 | 1,970,682 $92,095 | 2,163,677 30,794 0-638 
3922 5,064,102 Boe. 091 | 2,282,743 210,947 | 2,493,690 (—) 99,599] (—) 197 
1923 5,961,530} 2,194,073 | 1,935,276 234,256 | 2,169,532 | 24,54) 0-48 


(2 -) Denotes net expenditure. 


The Murrumbidgee Trrigation area is of a national character, and has 
therefore been treated separately. The following table shows the trans- 
actions for the past seven years :— , 


. Proportion 
Year < Capital Ex- Expenditure, ee “of net 
anne e,| Penditure, Revenue, “Working | ‘Interest, | Deficiency. Dencleney 
Expenses, Ey A Total. Expenditure. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ per cent. 


1917 | 3,855,503 | 248,170! 272,080 170,428 | 442,503} 194,333 5°04 
1918 | 4,116,941 225,297 | 240,442! 194,153] 434,595 | 209,298 5:08 
1919 | 4, ,336,399 | 310,045] 313,428} 210,485! ~523,913} 213,868 4°93 
1920 | 5,290,692; 354,851 403,502; 235,916] 639,418) 284,567 5°28 
1921 | 6,090,681 359,498 | 400,355] . 267,289! 667,644] 303,146 5°05 
1922 | 6,923,063} .478,897 | 462,775 341,655 | £04,430] 325,533 4°70 
1923 | 7,832,738 | 550,536; 478,377| 415,437] 892,814| 343,278 4°38 


id 


The revenue and working expenses shown are the gross amounts. For 
the year. 1923 there was a net trading profit of £72,159, which, deducted 
from the interest and sinking fund liability, £415,437, gives a ‘otal loss for 
the year of £343,278. The principal losses in the year 1923 occurred in the 
House and Property Rents Accounts, the Accommodation Houses, and the 
Leeton Nursery, while the services which showed the largest profits ‘were 
the Dry Areas, the Canning Factory, and the Nursery at Griffith, 


Spectan Deposits anp Spectan Accounts. 


The Special Deposits and Special Accounts form a very -important 
division of the public finances, not only from the nature and volume of the 
transactions, but also by reason of the manner in which they are used in’ 
connection with the general finances of the State. These Funds are of great 
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assistance in the banking operations of the Government, and they form 2 
strong reserve on which the Treasurer may draw in time of need. Although 
the Audit Act provides that the funds cannot be used except for the specific | 
purpose for which they were deposited, it has been the custom for many 
years to draw on the balances for overdrafts of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund and Loan Accounts if required. The great bulk of the funds bear 
interest, whether invested or not, and the power to use them enables the 
Government to effect a large saving in the interest which might otherwise 
be charged for accommodation from the banks. The following table shows 
the amount of these funds-at 30th June in each year of the last decade:— 


As at As at : | As at 
30th Amount. 30th Amount. . 20th Amount, 
June. June. June. 
| ; 
£ £ £ 


1 | 
| | 
1914 | 5,341,000 | 1918) 5.957,608 | 1921 | 13,087,856 
1915} 5,259,710 | 1919 6,222,291 || 1922 | 17,491,833 
| 


1916 | 5,601,471 | 1920) 9,848,520 || 1923 | 18,527,873 
1917 | 5,619,703 | 


The funds are divided into two classes, viz.:—Special Deposits Account 
and Special Accounts. The total of all moneys under these headings. on 
the. 30th June, 1923, was £18,527,873, viz., the Special Deposits Account, 
£17,911,405, and the Special Accounts, £616,468. The amount at the eredit 
of each account is shown in the following table:— 


Government Savings Bank of £ Elder’s Trustee and Executor 
' New South Wales Deposit Company, Limited ... 20,000 
Account 3,088,500 | Union Trustee Company of Aus- 
Government Savi ings “Bank “of tralia, Limited 20,000 
New South Wales. Advances Government Dock, Newcastle— 
Deposit. Account 6% 500,000 Store Advance Account... 43,932 
State Debt Commissioners’ Unclaimed Salaries and Wages ; 
Deposit Account ose ve :191,410 Account 9,518 
State Debt Trist Accounts... 189427 | Public Trustee. — Unclaimed 
Public Works, Railways, and Balances 64,740 
Sydnev Harboir Trust. Stores Commonwealth Advances— 
Advance Accounts ... ... 984.838 Settlement. of Returned 
Industrial Undertakings ae 290,198 Soldiers Stee, ats ... 9,806,604 
Sundry Deposits Account ... 628,024 Wheat.Act... sa we 250,000 
Munizipal Council of Sy duey, Territory Trust Account... 612 
Sinking Funds 29,796 | Metropolitan Water and Sewer- 
Government Ri silways. “Super | __age Board ae 10,617 
annuation Account ... 8.575 | Hunter District W: ater and Sew- 
Housing Fund ... ee 89,604 erage Board... i238 19;624 
Revenue Suspense Account... 13,005 | State Superannuation Board ... 19,611 
Broken. Hill) Water Supply. Compensation Fund (Liquor 
Account 362,485 Amendment Act) _... 612,255 
Forestry (Acti No. 55 of 1916) . 74,357 | Sydney Harbour Bridge (Act 28 
Treasury Guarantee Fund _... 24,194 of 1922). es and Shire 
Treasury Fire Insurance Fund 263,271 Rate Account.. aa Set 79,543 
Treasury Workmen’s Conan: Other Accounts ... ws sf 49,137 
sation Fund. . 116,460 
“* Sobraon” Fund dbs : 10,000 ——_—_— 
Water and Drainage: Loan Re- : Total... .-- £17,911, 405 
demption Fund ee ves 90,318 
Special Aecounts. 
“ ££ . £ 
Master-in-Equity Account .... 109,925 | Prothonotary Account . oes 2,109 
Master-in-Lunacy Account... 30,626 | Registrar of Probates’ Account 18,109 
Public Trustee Account a. 455, 889 _—_—_ 
Total tas .. «=—« 6 16, 468 


Grand Total, Special Deposits and Special Accounts, £18,527,873. 
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Of the total sum of £18,527,873 at the eredit of the accounts on the 30th 
June, 1923, £208,199 was. invested in securities; £5,009,801 was uninvested, 
but. used in advances and on publie account at interest, the rates allowed 
ranging from.1 to 43 per cent.; the remainder, £13,309,873, was similarly 
used, but without any interest allowance. In cases where interest was 
heme paid by the Treasurer on the 30th J une, 1923, the rate was. 3 per 
cent., with the following exceptions :— 


Crown Leases Security Deposit Account on 3 to 4. per cent. 


Government Savings Bank of N.S.W. Deposit Account °... 4 and 4} 


33 


3 


+5 » . Advances Deposit Account Bs 4 3 
State Debt Commissioner's Trust Accounts, Municipal 
Council of Sydney Sinking Fund (50 Vic., “No. 13) ies 4 +9 
State Debt Commissioners’ Deposit Account ... Pe Ste 44 a, 
Master-in- Equity and Master-in-Lunacy Accounts _... sa 1 


On the 30th June, 1923, the funds in the custody of the State Treasurer 
were held as follow :-— 


_ In Banks— £ 
"Special Deposits Account as eee une ane 16,703,206 
Special Accounts... Yes ‘Staee Sai ae we oe 616,468 
New South Wales Funded Stock... ue, ase 28, 750 
Commonwealth Inscribed Stock... se — a5 i 6,000 
Deposits on Tenders ; ‘ans 64,126 
Miscellancous Securities 6... ... oe wes 2 ws 1,024,323 
Total . sv dis ite £18,527 853 


Loan ACCOUNTS,” 


The following statement shows the amount of loans raised from the com- 
mencement of the Loan Account, in 1853, to the 80th June, 1923, and the 


proceeds available for expenditure, including the. moneys credited to the 
Railways Loan Account :— 


Treasury Bills, Debentures, Inscribed and Funded. Stock sold 


to the 30th June, 1923... hid A par i. .-. £297,291 ,692 
Discount, Interest, Bonus, and Charges sos Y2 Nog a. > 7,404, 122 
Net amount raised. je: Shs oe ae or «+» £289,887,57 
Less Amount ‘of Proceeds included in Public Debt, but. not 
credited to Loan Accounts a vee er aes or 5,107,861 
Net: amount available for Public Works, ctc. sae ... £284, 779, 709. 


On the 30th June, 1923, an amount of £113,720,136. had been redeemed, 
ef which. £9,714,054. was. a. charge on the Consolidated Revenue, leaving 
£183,571,556 outstanding at the close of the last. financial year.. This. amount 
is exclusive of the liabilities on account of the Closer Settlement Fund 
debentures, reference to which is made on a subsequent page. The aggregate 
amount of interest actually paid by the State on loans to the 30th June, 
1923, was £187,222,051, the liability during 1922-23. being £8,535,650.. 


* 
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The services to which the available sum: of £284,779,709 was applied are 


shown in the following table. 


The redemptions are included in the total, as 


although they are not items of expenditure on works and services, their 
inclusion is necessary to account fully for the total expenditure. 


Reproductive Works :— £ £ 
Railways... ste ae aie six 96,065,476 
Tramways aa eve oes we =: 10,454,890 
“Water Supply sé a , 16,749,911 
Sewerage... a is ads sd 9,926,508 
Sydney Harbour Trust. er ace sis 9,775,720 
Darling Harbour Resumptions oes ove ore ase 1,351,470 
Industrial Undertakings $e 641,756 
Housing Fund ... i. 1,003,000 
——— 145,968,731 
Partly Productive Works:— 
Conservation of Water, Artesian Boring, etc. 9,777,585 
Harbours and Rivers—Nawvigation ... 6,820,380 
Roads, Bridges, and Punts 2,416,477 
————— 19,014,442 
Pablic Buildings and Sites, &c.... wes 21,945,079 
Immigration oe wie 569,930 
Public Works in Gacdisiand prior to sepieation we 49,855 
Services transferred to Commonwealth— — 22,564,863 
Construction of Telegraph and Telephone Lines ... 1,297,583 
Post and Telegraph Offices... 464,262 
Fortifications and Delenve Works 1,457,536 
Lighthouses... re aye oe ue ite vee 144,288 
Customs Buildings Sit vo . 54,481 
Quarantine Buildings ... sve See aay ee 18,099 
Government Dockyard —Cockatoo Tad. 502,988 
Naval Victualling Stores—Darling Heshour 26,450 
: — 3,965, 687 
Redemptions :— £191,513, 724 
Loans repaid under various Acts ae te 66,887,388 
Treasury Bills for Loan Services ree see 37,118,695 


Less Debit Balance, General Loan Account 


Total 


oon ove oe 


The sum actually expended from 


——— 104,006,083 


£295,519,807 
10,740,098 


08 eee ore 


++ £284,779, 709 


loans on public works and services was 


£191,513,724, and an analysis shows that the proportional allocation of this 


amount was as follows:—Reproductive works, 


ductive works, 10 per cent.; other, 
per cent. 


76 per cent.; partly pro- 


12 per cent.; Commonwealth services, 2 


It will thus be seen that the proceeds of loans have been used judiciously, 


as most of the works are self-supporting, 


developing the State’s resources, 


and have assisted materially in 
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_ The loan expenditure on account of various services during cach of the 
last five years ended 30th June is shown below:— 


Head of Service. 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. 
£ | £ £ £ ; £ 
Railways... 9... vs 1,441,105 | 2,387,303 | 3,598,351 | 4,399,725 4,177,273 
Tramways .. ade =e .| 102,752 202,652 426,687 | 389,792) 492,012 
Water Supply... —..) 515,984 | 732,383 | 1,404,709 | 1,232,467) 1,366,256 
Sewerage .. 182,946 | 310,330 | 317,860; 463,611, 479,879 
Water Conservation and. Irriga- , 
tion, 328,778 | 998,459 | 1,131,896 | 1,048,613) 1,004,504 
Harbours, Rivers, “Wharves, and ; 
Docks .... 290,329 | 432,231) 663,842 676,642) 451,279 
Public Works, Buildings, ete. 
Public Abattoirs, Homebush 16,329 | = 37,277 171,190 11,375 Mak 
Other.. : 55,952 63,458 33,312 123,924) 310,427 
Roads and Bridges 12,346 8,088 13,555 320,827) 231,271 
Pastures Protection Boards, for 
Wire-netting ... 7,206 26,187 43,568 | 6,307) 39,514 
Grain Elevator and Bulk ‘Wheat | | 
Handling ac | 523,375 643,021 815,556 | 548,629) 778,284 
Industrial ‘Undertakings, includ. 
ing Housing Fund .. 43,429 | 453,449 | 320,878 80,823} 18,237 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 
ete. oe ee aes sH8i 11,506,246 | 1,438,456 710,437; 38,284 
Closer Settlement : 1,000,000 | 2,758,000 | 1,500,000; 300,000 
Advances to Settlers for financial 
aid ees 16,318 | 1,659,078 a ves 
All Other Ser vices eid ts 36, 558 29,981 6,702 9,872; 112,180 
Gross Expenditure... ...| 8,975,046 | 8,847,333 [14,803,870 | 11,523,044) 9,799,410 
Less Reteymeite to Credit of | 
Votes... 56,159 52,428 102,642 | 1,080,312 5,391 
Net Expenditure on Public 
Works, etc. ... £ 3,918,887 | 8,794,905 |14,701,028 | 10,442,732) 9,794,019 
Loans repaid by New Loans (in- 
eluding Treasury Bills) .. 12,813,724 [15,181,648 995,820 | 10,311,829)10,195,119 
Total ©... £16,732,611 |23,976,553 |15,696,848 | 20,754,561/19,989,138 


The loan expenditure, exclusive of redemptions, conversions, and re- 
newals, is shown herewith for the period of thirty-nine years, 1842-1880, in 
decennial periods from 1881 to 1920, and to the end of the financial years 
1921 -23 :— 


During Each Period. For Whole Period. 


‘Years. = 
; Amount. | Per Inhabitant. Amount. . Per Inhabitant 
£ | £84 £ £8. 4. 


1842-1880 : 16,316,529 | 411 
1881-1890 27,639,022 29 
1891-1900 20,515,704 16 


2 16,316,580 | 21 9114 

8 

6 
1901-1910 26,876,468 18 0 

5 

7 


2 
8 | 43,955,552 | 39 3° 7 
8 | 64,471,256 | 4712 1 
4 | 91,347,724 | 561111 - 
8 | 156,575,945 | 78 6 5 
1 |191,513,724 | 87 8 4 


1911-1920 65,228,221 85 
*1921-1923 34,937,779 16 


*Three years only. 


In explanation of the great increase in loan expenditure during the period 
1911-20 it may be mentioned that 1,372 miles of railway were opened as 
against 832 in the preceding ten years, while there was enormous expendi- 
ture also in connection with the Murrumbidgee Irrigation scheme, Sydney 
Harbour Trust, the rapid extension of water and sewerage services, the 
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erection of silos and terminal elevator for handling wheat in bulk, meat 
abattoirs (Homebush), and Returned Soldiers and Closer Settlement 
schemes. 

The total expenditure from loans on works and services now exceeds the 
public debt by £7,942,168.. As a general rule, loans are renewed on 
maturity, and while the total actual expenditure increases each year, the . 
outstanding debt may be increased or reduced according to the operations 
necessary to the flotation of new loans or the redemption of matured loans. 


Pusuic Dest. 


The first loans raised by New South Wales were for the promotion of 
immigration. “From 1831 to 1841 the expenses attached to immigration were 
met by the Land Fund, into which were paid the proceeds of land sales, but 
these proved insufficient for the purpose in 1841, and it became necessary to 
obtain additional funds. 


It was, therefore, decided by the Governor to borrow on the security of the 
Territorial or Land Revenue, and a debenture loan of £49,000 was offered 
locally on the 28th December, 1841. The loan was issued during 1842 in two 
instalments, the nominal rates of interest being 5id. and 4d. per cent., 
respectively, per diem. This was the first loan floated in Australia, as well 
as the first raised by en Australian Government. It was not until 1854 that 
a loan was placed on the London market. - 


Between 1842 and 1855 ten loans, amounting in all to £705,200, were raised 
for immigration purposes. Debentures representing £329,700 were redeemed 
from the Territorial Revenue, and the balance, £375,500, was taken over as 
a publie liability upon the institution of Responsible Government. 


The Public Debt in November, 1855, when Responsible Government was 
proclaimed, was £1,000,800, distributed under the following heads :— 


Raised on the Sseurity of Territorial Revenue— £ 
Immigration a oes Biess s0k sey 423,000 
Sydney Railway Company’ s Loaa ae wos ies se 217,500 

Raised on the Security of General Revenue— ; 
Amount for Syduey Sewerage i ts at wes 54,900 

” », Sydney Water Sopply ss vee ee ase 28,009 
2 » Railways .., ee es ae See ae 256,400 
PA », Public Works... Ris wee se va 21,000 

Total vite re i ase see one =~ £7,000, 800 


The following table shows the amount of Public Debt outstanding at the 
end ofeach quinquennial period. The growth of the debt was not rapid 
until after the year 1880, but during the next five years twenty millions and 
a half were added to the total, and in the next quinquennium approximately 
thirteen millions. The greatest absolute addition in any of the quinquennial 
periods shown was made in the five years from 1910 to 1915, when over 
thirty-five millions were added to the total, and the greatest expenditure 
relative to population in the five years 1880-85. 


Year. Amount. | | Year. Amount. Year. | Amount. 
£ £ £ 
1842 49,500 1875 11,470,637 1910 92,525,095 


1845 97,900 
1850 132,500 
1855 | 1,000,800 
1860. | 3,830,230 
1865. | 5,749,630 
1870 | 9,681,130 


1880 | 14,903,919 || 1915. | 127,735,405 
1885 | 35,564,259 || 1920 | 152,776,082 
1890 | 48,383.333 || 1921 | 164,336,492 
1895 | 58,220,933 || 1992 | 176,674,387 
1900 |. 65,332,993 || 1993 | 183/571°556 
1905 | 82,3217998 
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The total debt quoted. above and in subsequent tables, unless. otherwise 
mentioned, is exclusive of Debentures. and. Ministerial Certificates issued 
under Closer Settlement Acts, the amount. at 30th June, 1923, being 
£4,307,936. 

The following table shows the position of the public debt as at 30th 
June, 1914, and annually thereafter. The amount at 30th June, 1918, includes 
£10,076,000. floated in February, 1918, being part of a loan of £12,648,477 
for redemptions due Ist September, 1918; which will explain the difference 


in the amount per head for the years 1917 to 1919. 


| 


Redeemed. 


Public Debt. 


From Con-— 
solidated. 


Authorised Sold. 
Revenue 
and Sinking 
i Fard. 


From General 
Loan Account, 
inelnding 
Renewals, 


_ 
| 


4 


Total, 


£ £ 


183,018,817) 165,746,770! 9,519,703 
|207, 445, 569} 185,651,793) 9,519,703 
a 603,887; 191,244,435) 9,519,705 

228,636,874| 200,340, 248) 9, 524, 105 
245, 493, 720; 214,787, 361, 9, 524, 105 
249,677,612) 222,340, 928 9, 664, 105 
27 9,207, 980) 244, 715,885! 9 
293,101,030! 257,272,115) 9,496,213 


696, 211 | 


£ 


39,532,034 
48,396,685 
51,210,713 
52,677,786 


52,688,563) 62. 


65,502,287 
82, 243,592 
83,239,412 


~ £ 
49,051,739 | 
57,916,393 | 
60,730, 418) 
62,201, 901 |1 
212,668 | 
75,166,392 | 
91,939,803 
92, 935,62 23) 


£ 


a 


116,695,031 
127,735,405) 
130,514, Or8) 
138, 133,347) 
152,584,693) 
147,174,536) 
[152,776,082 
164, 336, 492) 


£os da 


62 5 2 
67 10 11 
68 19 5 
7210 2 
78 11 0 
7313 8 
73 16 11 
78 2 5 
82 3 9 


319,848,2 £4) 279, 939, 742; 9, 696,217 [ 93, 569, 144]103,265,355 


176,674,387 
333,270, 75¢) 297,291, 8 9,714, 054 104, ,606,083|113,720, 137 


183,571,556) 838 15 8 


In considering the figures relating to redemptions, only the loans paid 
off from. reveriue or from sinking fund can be said to be absolutely 
redeemed, as when an old loan is repaid from the proceeds of subsequent 
flotations there is merely a change in the form of liability. Up to the 
time of the war this was accompanied frequently by some reduction of the 
interest charge, but recent renewals have had to be effected at a considerable 
increase in the rate of interest. 


Prior to 1900 the State Government depended largely upon the London 
money market for the flotation of its loans, but during the last twenty-three 
years the requirements have been met to a much greater extent locally, as 
will be seen from the following statement, which shows the public debt on 
each register at quinquennial intervals from 1900 to 1920, and for the year 
1992-23. Stocks may be transferred at any time from London to Sydney, and 
it should be noted that the amount registered in Sydney in ‘1920 and 1923 
ineludes £7,400,000 advaneed by the Commonwealth Government, which is 
repayable not later than 1923, and: bears interest at 43 per cent. approxi- 
mately. Ps ‘ 


Registered in Londen, Registered in Sydney. | 
stun” sith | ay ; Total. 
“| Pp tion t Lion t 
| Amount. Torat peak Amount. eee i Sb | 
£ per cent. £ per cent. | £ 
1900 55,060,650 84°28 10,272,343 | 15°72 65,832,993 
1905 64,007,550 T7715 18,314,448 22:25 82,321,998 
1910 67,154,805 | 72°58 25,370,290 | 27°42 : 92,525,095 
1915 86, 167,288 67-46 41,568,117 32°54 » 127,735,405 
1920 101,977,445 66°72 50,798,637 33:25 | 152,776,082 
1923 120,353,435 - 65°56 63,218,121. | 34°44 183,571,556 


tan 
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From the above table it will be noted that the amount of securities held 
locally at the close of the financial year 1922-23 amounted to slightly more 
than one-third of the total indebtedness. 


The annual payments under each head for interest and for expenses of 
the public debt since 1914 are shown below :— 


E Cc | 
es Expenses [Commission Interestand charges | psoraye 
ended : Re- with Financial ‘ rate of 
30th Interest. demptions management Agents in | - interest 
Jane: ip 7 of England and| Per payable 
tuseelied New South _ Total. Inhabitant, | 0 Debt. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 8s, d.| per cent. 
1914 | 3,881,011 5,632 21,171 1,039 3,908,853 22 4 3°48 
1915 | 4,125,600 5,688 | 21,304 | 1,492 | 4,154,174 | 2 4 1/1 3°60 
1916 4,552,765 6,504 21,705 2,117 4,583,091 2° 8 5 3771 
1917 | 4,914,211 6,868 22,297 1,991 4,945, 367 212 3 3°SI 
1918S | 5,188,754 6,819 22,746 1,988 5,220,307 214 3 3°98 
1919 5,462,991 6,833 20,861 2,382 5,493,067 215 10 4:10 
1920 | 6,030,721 6,976 20,213 4,169 6,062,079 219 5 4°30 
! . 
1921 | 6,601,894 2,566 21,102 5,506 6,631,068 3.3 ~=5 4°42 
1922 7,081,938 23,366 2,395 7,107,699 3 610 460 
1923 | 7,672,590 26,862 2,001 ° 7,701,453 3 10 10 4°65 


The interest paid during each year shown above is exclusive of payments 
on account of trust funds and special deposits held by the Government, and 
on closer settlement debentures, while the average rate quoted is based on 
the actual liability of the public debt, redeemable at par on maturity. 


The public debt is partly funded and partly unfunded, the former com- 
prising debentures and inscribed and funded stocks, and Treasury bills 
constituting the latter. The amounts outstanding, and the annual interest 
payable on the 30th June, 1923, were as follow :— 


Amount Outstanding. Annual Interest 


Description of Stock. 


Debentures— 
_ Matured .. is a3% oes 
Still hearing eras ets 
Inscribed and Funded Stock— 
Matured ... aes 
Still bearing Interest ... one 


Total, Funded Debt... 


Treasury Bills— 
Matured... 
Still eubiny Tatoreat, 


Total, Unfunded Debt 


Total, Public Debt ... 


£ 
14,050 
. 10,217,430 


52,271 
165,580,505 


£175,814 ,256 


1,200 


7,756,100 


£7,757,300 ° 


£183,571,556 


Payable. 


£ 


541,279 


7,669,588 


£8,210,867 


324,783 
£324,783 


£8,525,650 
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The following table shows the total debt outstanding on 30th June, 1923, 
at each rate of interest, and the annual amount payable thereon. 


Amount of Stock Annual Interest 


Rate per cent. and Bills. payable. 
£s. d. £ £ 
610 0... = ove 6,500,000 — 422,500 
600...  .. 4. 10,000,000 600,000 
515 0... O. _ 25,914,452 1,490,081 7 
510 0... 0. ou © 22,581,637 1,241,990 
5 611... nate oes 250,000 13,365 
5 5-3... a ae 500,000 26,313 
55 O04, tes a 16,445,043 © 863,365 
500... Lo se 10,040,982 502,049 
410 0... ate we : 10,981,384 494,162 
42 6... vee oes 7,400,060 2 305,250 
400. 20,806, 034 832,241 
315 0.. 2,614,960 99,186 
310 0.. 32,392,471 1,133,736 
800... 2. 4. 17,047,072 513,412 
Matured.. see aed . 67,521 

Total... cs £183,571,556 £8,535,650 


The whole of the loans on which the interest rate is higher than 4 per 
cent. have been floated since 1914; those at the highest rates are the most 
recent, 

The rate given for the £7,400,000 outstanding at £4 2s. 6d. per cent. is 
approxirKate « only, as it has not been fixed definitely. 


Dates of Maturity. 


‘The dates of repayment of the public debt extend to 1963, and the sums 
falling due for redemption each year vary considerably, as will be seen 
from the following table, which shows the due dates and the amount re- 


payable in London and in Sydney :-— “ 
| Registered in— 
Dué Date. i 7 Total. 
| London |, Sydney. 
. . i 
eee £ £ 
Matured itt cae 14,050 | ° 53,471 67,521 
Minimum. date 
expired - ie ro 7,395,208 | 7,395,208 
1923-24 ia +1 1,999,300 4,229,659 6,228,959 
1924-25 ois ee} 16,419,522 | 21,618,681 38,038, 203 
1925-26 ee ve ies 3,083,331 3,083,331 
1926-27 is «| 5,997,000 | 12 615,867 18,612,867 
1927-28 sci s.| 4,999,300 1,310,911 6,310,211 
1928-29 ee ae rie 4,000 4,000 
1929-30 ats ox, oss 165,040 165,040 
1930--31 ioe ee s 8,268,170 3,268,170 
1931-32 bie ia ide 4,288,242 4,288,242 
1932-33 ae «| 13,002,904 3,729,310 16,732,214 
1933-34 iis ...| 12,635,846 §0,454 12, 686,390 
1934-35 it | 4,997,052 2,948 5,000,060 
1935-36 oe .| 12,430,613 69,387 12,500,000 
1940-41 He ei 16, 385,765 104,235 16,500,000 
3942-43 hes ..{ 4,000,000 408,460 4,408,400 
1945-46 st ean 5,000,000 or 5,000,000 
1950-51 se ...| 12,067,928 182,072 12,250,000 
1962-63 , ...{ 10,392,956 107,044 10,500,000 
Interminable ... a ds 530,190 536,190 
Permanent... i 1,200 1,500 2,700 
Total eee £| 120,353,436 | 63,218,120 | 183,571,556 
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The latest due date has been given, but in several cases the loans may 
be redeemed earlier, subject to the Government giving notice to that 
effect, at periods ranging from three to twelve months. 


The following statement shows the loans to be renewed during the next 
five years in London and Sydney, at each original rate of interest :— 


£ 


Amounts repayable in— 
. Rate of Interest é 
Date of Maturity. 
sia a per cent. London. Sydney. Total. 
£s. d £ : £ £ . 
1923-4 ... 310 0 eee 1,874,015 1,874,015 
315 0 er 1,144,960 1,141,960 
5 0 0 1,999,300 16,700 2,016,000 
5 5 0 A 94,574 947574 
5 5 3 500,000 500,000 
510 0 599,410 599,410 
Total 1,999,300 4,229,659 | 6,228,959 
1924-5 ... 3 0 0 os 420,320 420,320 
310 0 16,419,522 80,478 16,500,000 
400 wie 89,544 69,544 
‘4 2 6 4,316,669 4,316,669 
5.5 (0 12,694,255. 12,694,255 
- 510° 0 4,017,415 4,017,415 
Total... 16,419,522 | 21,618,681 | 38,038,203 
1925-6 ... 426 Yi 3,083,331 3,083,331 
1926-7 ... 410 0 ae 977,384 977,384 
& 0 0 tee 3,821,242 3,821,242 
310 0 °| 5,997,000 1,003,000 7,000,000 
515 0 tas 6,814,241 6,814,241 
Total 5,997,000 | 12,615,867 | 18,612,867 
1927-8... 0, 410 0 4,999,300 700 5,000,000 
| 5 00 a 36,000 26,000 
5 611 250,000 250,000 
: 5615 0 ec 1,024,211 1,024,211 
-| eee an 
Total J 4,999,300 1,310,911 6,310,211 
Total for 5 years 29,415,122 42,858,449 72,273,571 


Total Indebtedness of the State. 


The amounts shown in preceding tables do not represent the total liabilities 
of the State Government, as they are exclusive of Debentures and Ministerial 
Certificates issued for the purchase of estates under Closer Settlement Acts, 
Advances by the Commonwealth Government, Trust Funds and Special 
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Deposits used by the Treasurer, and payments on Bank Accounts still to be 
transferred. Details of these items are shown below, and the corresponding 
figures for 1922 are ineluded for purposes of comparison. 


Liabilities. As at 30th June, 1922. | As at 30th June, 1923. _ 
a | £ £ £ £ 
Public Debt... eatery fasts ee ce 176,674,387 | - ... ~'| 183,571,556 


Debentures and Ministerial Certifi- 
eates under Closer Settlement Acts et 4,121,956 oa 4,307,936 


Trust Funds and -Special Deposits) 
used by Treasurer— 
Advances by Commonwealth— | 
Soldiers’ Settlement 1 9,811,441 es 9,806,604 ahs. 

Wheat Storage... .-; 250,000 ass 250,€00 soe 


10,961,441 ade 10,056,604 


Accounts overdrawn, covered 
by Special Deposits and 


Special Accounts ... «| 4,652,324 3,790,042 
(| 14,718,765 |---| 13, 846,646 
Payments by Banks on Public Account) 
still to be transferred Se nk 972,307 731,757 
Sree ceil reer oe _— 
Total Indebtedness ase dee 196,482,395 |... 202,457,895 
Per Head of Population...) £91 8 1 = £92 8 1 


i 


On the 30th June, 1923, the liabilities of the State, as shown above, were 
£202,457,895, but this amount should be decreased by advances to be repaid 
under the headings shown below: 


. £ 
Country Towns Water Supply ... aaa aes tes wa 1,499,423 
Country Towns Sewerage and Drainage ses vee oe 528,353 
Water and Drainage Trusts... eon Ar a «» 120,089 
Other Services... ice Pe ae 353 Se «. 160,476 
Total .. 0... ni sas hows ... £2,308, 341 


There is also the property transferred to the Federal.Government, valued 
at £3,965,687, on which interest is paid at 34 per cent. per annum, and the 
amoount at eredit of the Sinking Fund, £441,844, so that the net liability is 
reduced to. £195,742,023, and there is a further set-off in the balance 
repayable by settlers under Closer Settlement Acts, which amounts to 
£10,582,216. 


Cost of Raising Loans. 


The charges incidental to the issue of loans in London are heavy.. Opera- 
tions are conducted by the Bank of England and by the London and West- 
minster Bank, and the former charges 4 per cent. per £100 of stock on all 
loan issues, and £350 per million annually for the inscription and manage- 
ment of stock, inpedine the payment of the half-vearly dividends; while the 
latter oharges 2 per cent. and £150 per million respectively for similar ser- 
vices. In Gedney the Bank of New South Wales and the Commercial 
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Banking Company of Sydney (Limited) transact all Government banking 
business. The former acts as the financial agent for the State in Victoria, 
and undertakes the payment of the half-yearly dividends on local debentures 
and funded stock. The Treasury directly conducts the operations connected 
with the issue of New South Wales Funded Stock and Treasury Bus and 
no local loan has been underwritten. 


The following statement shows the charges for the negotiation of loans 
floated during the ‘period 1914 to 1923, inclusive of the accrued interest 
and bonuses allowed to investors. Local Debentures and Treasury Bills have 
not been included, as those disposed of in Sydney are usually sold at par, 
and little expenditure, if-any, is incurred, while the securities under these 
headings negotiated in London are generally for short periods pending the 


flotation of long-dated loans. 


Charges, etc. 
mith, [Amount dros | stamp |g | ipclta— Broker pore 
Floated. | Principal. | Proceeds. Bete: | Spots | interest age and Total, poe ; 
pipers sion. | Discount | writing. 
| Bonus. | 

£ zg |! & &- | £ i; & Pare rr 

Issued in London. 
1914 | 7,500,000 | 7,312,500! 43,875 | 18,750 | 5A473. «145,270 236,363 331 
1015 | 7,000,000 | 6,965,000! 23,310 | 17,500 9,015 106,553 | 156,378 2411 
1917 2,500,000 | 2,500,000 3,095 6,250 | 14,889 | 98,650 | 6,881 | 2 911 
1918 | 19,076,005; 19,001,000 | 42,135; 47,c00 | 41,219 22,027 | 364,071 | 117 8 
1919 3,000,000 | 2,995,000; 4,295 | 7,00 i 7,881 44,986 | 64,062 | 2 211 
1919-20 | 5,000,000} 4,910,c00 6,918 | 12,500 44,240 68,995 99,653 207 
1920-21 | 6,500,000) 6,500,000) 73,198 | 16,250 22,486 112,541 | 224,478 | 3 9 1 
; 3,000,000 | 2,865,000 9,735 | 7,500 | 8,597 51,961 | 72,613 | 210 8 
ron.22| 7,000,000} 6,790,000! 4,519 17,500 2,516 103,262 | 197,707. | 147 8 
ag20.2g {| °/000000 | 4,750,000 | 16,703 | 12,500 | 2,595 «| 74,827 | 106,625 | 2 411 

q 4,000,000 | 3,900,000 | * * * * * = 

Issued in Sydney. 

1914 532,056 | 532,056 |) [f 1,300 1,300) 0 411 
1917 | 1,770,154| 1,770,154 2,110 210 | 048 

1918 979,318! 979,313 Nil, Nil. Nil, 

1919 | 1,492,867] 1,492,367 | | nie a . 
1919-20 | 14,778,156 | 14,778,186 Nil. : 20,C09 ; 20,000 028 
1920-21 | 5,309,000] 5,309,000 | | 12,000 | 12,000 | 0 4 6 
1921-22 | 8,817,927| 8,817,927 | | 10,4c0 | 10,400 24 
1922-23 | 7,193,551] 7,193,531 oe | 18,750 | 18,750 | 0 5 2 

\ | 


* Not available, 


The Sydney sales take place at the Treasury on the basis of £100 cash 
for every £100 of stock, and a commission of 3 per cent. is allowed when a 
broker is engaged. The cost of negotiation for issues in Sydney during the 
past ten years was about 3s. 2d. per £100 of gross proceeds, whilst the average 
charges for London loans, including underwriting, were £2 6s. 7d. 
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Stock QUOTATIONS. 


The average market prices of stock in Sydney are shown in the following 
table foreach month of the year 1922-28, the figures being taken from the 
Sydney Stock and Share List. = 


Stock bearing interest at-- 
Date. 5} per | 5} per | Bper | 4tper | 4per | 83 per | 32 per | -3 per 
| cent, cent, cent. cent. cent. cent. cent, cent. 
1922 £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
July eve ws!) 87 96 * 7 * * 64 544 
August... eel O74 97 * * * * 64 54h 
September wl 98 973 95 * = x 67 574 
October .., aol. SSE 975 95 - * * 68. | 58 
’ November - 984 973 954 , 983 * 68 58 
December... w} 98% 97} * bd ii = 68 ~ 
1923— 
January ... set 99 974 98 . * * * 58 
February .., wl = 994 974 96 7 - # = 58 
March — .., w! 993 98 ? * . * 67 59 
April eee 100 984 96 bs * a E8 
May eve 1003] 98R | 96R | * * * et a) 
| 
June wae. ashes] 10°4 100 99 * _ * 704 60 


* No quotations. 


The only London prices available for the twelve months ended 30th June, 
1923, as shown in the Hconomist, relate to the 53 per cent. stock, which was 
quoted in July, 1922, at par, after which it fluctuated between that price 
and 102 in march, 1923, which was. the maximum for the period. 


REDEMPTIONS AND SINKING Funps. 


Under the provisions of the State Debt and Sinking Fund Act, 1904, the 
State Debt Commissioners’ Board was constituted, the members being the 
Treasurer, the Chief Justice, the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly, and 
the Under Secretary for Finance and Trade; and the Board controls. certain 
trust funds and special accounts. The original Act provided for a general 
sinking fund, and a sum of £350,000 was paid each year to the credit of the 
fund, while under the Treasury Bills Deficiency Act, 1905, an additional 
£50,000 was required to be transferred to the fund whenever a sufficiently 
jarge surplus enabled this to be done. The Commissioners apply the credit 
balance in purchasing or paying-off stock, debentures, or Treasury bills; and 
they are empowered to invest the moneys in approved securities. The State 
Debt and Sinking Fund (Amendment) Act, 1914, provided that where at 
the close of a year there is a deficiency on the Consolidated Revenue Account 
the Commissioners shall repay any amount, not being greater than such 
deficiency, which had been issued from the fund to the Commissioners during 
the year. Since the last-mentioned Act was passed the amount of £350,000 
has been paid to the Commissioners each year, and has been returned to the 
‘Treasury. 
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The transactions under the Act for the financial year ended the 30th 
June, 1923, were as follow :-— 


- ; Receipts. £ _£ 
Balance brought forward from 1921-22 we ish ws 417,067 
Annual Contribution from Consolidated Revenue Fund ... eet 350,000 
Country Towns Water Supply Wee) Bee, den “eet g hed 
Country Towns Sewerage wee oe eis ea vs -_ : 10,680 
Enterest—Funded Stock ae eae ues ate fe eae 
it wi ial ae whe er oe 505 
Deposit with Colonial Treasurer ere 
Total... ss Ses ibe “ £791,844 
a EXPENDITURE. £ _& 
.Annual contribution from Consolidated Revenue Fand .. Be 350,000 
Balance carried forward to ‘922-23— es 
Invested in. N.S.WV; Funded Stock ... wags Ces wn 250,370 
On Deposit with Colonial Treasurer... sie ase w. 191,410 
On Account Current med ron aoe see sea ese 64 
441,844 


Total... oes ees tea .- £791,844 


FinaxciaL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE STATES AND THE CoMMONWEALTH. 


The relations between States and Commonwealth are such that neither 
can truly gain by obtaining advantage over the other. The affairs of each 
are so intertwined that if one be hampered the other must be affected also, 
and the development of Australia, on which both are dependent, will be 
xetarded. 

One of the most difficult problems to be solved in formulating a consti- 
tution for the Commonwealth of Australia was the determination of the 
relative shares of the Commonwealth and States respectively in the proceeds 
of taxation from Customs and Excise. Each of the two governing powers 
was invested with authority to levy direct taxation, consequently no difficulty 
arose in this respect; but the power to impose tariffs through Customs and 
Excise duties, formerly exercised by the State, was at Federation vested 
jn the Commonwealth Parliament. Hence it became necessary. to decide 
some proportion of the revenue derivable from these sources of indirect 
taxation which should constitute by legal right the share of the States qua 
States in these imposts. 

From the time when the Federal Constitution was under discussion to the 
time when the Surplus Revenue Act was passed in 1910, it was universally 
admitted that in any arrangement between the Commonwealth and the 
States the proportion of Customs and Excise Revenue to be retained by the 
one, and the proportion to be handed back to the other, should be based on 
the respective needs of each. Practically the only difference of opinion was 
whether expenditure on such services as it has been the public policy of the 
States or Commonwealth to undertake, and which are called “ Business 
Undertakings” in New South Wales, should be included in the “ needs,” 
or whether it should be premised that they should pay for themselves. 

It was in recognition of these needs that it was provided by section 87 
of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, popularly known as the “ Braddon 2 
clause, that during the first ten years of the existence of the newly-created 
Australian Commonwealth there should be returned not less than three- 
fourths of the net revenue from Customs and Excise to the State in which 
it was received; also, that such proportion should continue to be returnable 
after the ten-year period until the Commonwealth Parliament should decide 
what other disposition of these revenues should be made. 
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~ During -the:early. years: of-the experience of the-Commonwealth: the ques- 

tion: ofthe-policy: to. be«pursued at. the: expiry: of the. period of tem years 
named in the Braddon: clause:-was not:immediately: pressing, because:(1) the 
needs of the Federation had not become sufficiently urgent to cause a neces- 
sity for appropriating the full quarter allocated for° Commonwealth require- 
ments:until Ist July, 1908,.and:(2) ‘the-fact that aterm: of years had yet to 
ensue. before a: fresh arrangement could: be: made-under the: Constitution, 
tended “to. the: postponement ‘of the: determination ofa:question which was 
fully recognised ‘to be intricate:and difficult: of solution: 


' Towards the close:of the:ten-year: period, however; it became:evident that 

more‘revenue- would be-required to-enable:the: Federal: Government to fulfil 
its-assigned functions. A number of conferences: were:held; but until the 
year1909:a definite-agreement: was not reached. In that:year-it-was agreed 
that the amount to be returned should: be 25s. per*head: of population, and 
the-original: proposal: was: that. the. Constitution should-be-altered: to provide 
that payment. At..a.referendum,.however,.the proposal: was-defeated by a 
small. majority,.and the Surplus Revenue. Act of 1910 was passed by the 
Commonwealth ParHament.. The: Act provides: that for ten years, from 1st 
duly, 1910,.and :thereafter,..until Parliament provides: otherwise, the Com- 
monwealth shall pay ‘to each State by monthly. instalments an annual sum: 
amounting. to 25s..per:head- of. its-population.. 


This measure was a temporary*expedient;'.and the matter has been dis- 
oussedat~ length. -byrepresentatives:cf the:Government of the Common- 
wealth» and of the: States: many times without reaching finality. A con- 
ference of Premiers was held in May, 1920; and continued in July, and 
other-meetings were subsequently -held,: but:although the parties arrived at 
satisfactory: agreements: upon’ several important: matters, some involving 
heavy expenditure, they were unable:to.agree:upon the two most important 
questions..of finance;-namely,. the co-ordination: of. borrowing,: and the per 
capita: payment. to: the: States. 


The ‘last Conference: between: Ministers: of the -Gommonwealth:and the 
States:-was-held at: Melbourne-in. May-June; 1923; when:the Commonwealth 
Government: proposed that, fora period of five years, and ‘thereafter until 
the: Parliament. otherwise: provided, it should relinquish: portion. of its. field 
of: direct taxation by, ceasing. to. colleet tax from: all. individuals. whose- 
ineomes were £2,000: a: year or less, and: by granting. an:exemption of £2,000: 
to: other. individuals; in consideration of this action the:States-were. asked: 
to-agree’ to. the cessation: of the per. eapita.payments..and to. forego. the: 
interest now being: paid by the Commonwealth on:transferred properties. 

The :States--proposed:that=— - 

- (1). The. Commonwealth: should retire from the field.of income taxation: - 

(2). Contingent on this: bemg:done, the, States: would. -relinquish=.claim: 
to any. share in:-Customs and. Excise. Revenue; and; if: necessary; . 
recoup: the:Commonwealth, .on. an: equitable:basis,: loss: of revenue: 

| to. the Commonwealth: under: these preposals,-the amount..payable: 
in: each. year bythe several: States:to- be-determined: in-.conference:. 
-wath the-Prime-Minister. 

| (3): This» arrangement: tebe: embodied: ins a> ten: years’ “agreemien?’ 

between: the-Oommonwealth -and.the States: 


After discussion. the Commonwealth: amended iis proposal ne offéred“to 
abolish entirely taxation of individual incomes; and to operate only in. the: 
field’ of Company Taxation, undertaking not: to -colléet’ more than- the: 

equivalent of 2s. 6d. in the £ on the total profits of companies. Eater: 

the: Conference. diseussed the matter. informally -in..committée; .when. the 

Prime: Minister outlined. the. following: proposals, which, upon. resumption:-of* 
*32137—B 
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the Conference, were accepted in principle by four States—Victoria, Queens- 
land, South Australia; and Western Australia. New South Wales dissented 
and Tasmania was not represerted. The proposals were :— 


For the period of five years from the 1st July, 1923: 

1. The Commonwealth not to levy any income tax on: any incomes 
except those of companies. 

2. The income tax levied by the Commonwealth on the income of 
companies not to exceed 2s. 6d. in the £. - 

3. No interest to be paid by the Commonwealth to the States on 
properties transferred to the Commonwealth under section 84 
of the Constitution. 

4. No payment to be made by the Commonwealth to the States 
under the Surplus Revenue Act, 1910. 

5. The Commonwealth to make payments to the States upon the 

+ following basis calculated with regard to each State:— 

(a) i. The amount of the payments made to the States 
under the Surplus Revenue Act, 1910. . 

ii. The interest on properties transferred from the 
States. 

iii. The amount of tax on the incomes of companies 
collected by the States. 

(b) i. The amount of tax on the incomes of companies 
collected by the States in excess of an average of 
1s. 3d. in the £. 

ji. The amount of Commonwealth income tax collec- 
tions in the State, other than taxes on the incomes 
of companies. 


' Where, in regard to any State, the total of the amount calculated 
under paragraph (b) does not exceed the total of the amounts 
calculated under paragraph (a) by £100,000 the Commonwealth was 
to pay to the States the sum necessary-to produce an excess of 
£100,000. 


The proposals have not been brought into operation in any of the States, 
but agreements have been made between the Commonwealth and each 
State, excepting Western Australia, for the collection in the State of the 
Commonwealth and State taxes by one authority, namely, the State Com- 
- missioner of Taxation, thus effecting a great saving and obviating the 
necessity for separate returns. Under a somewhat similar agreement the 
Commonwealth has collected the taxes in ‘Western Australia since 1921. 


With reference to the co-ordination of borrowing, the Commonwealth 
Government proposed that there should be.a Loan Council, consisting of the 
Treasurer of the Commonwealth and the Treasurer of each State. Its 
functions would be to determine the order in which the Commonwealth, the 
States, and the various public bodies created by the State Legislatures 
should come upon the market within Australia, and to advise each Treasurer 
as to the rate of:interest and the other terms upon which local loans should © 
be floated. The States supported the proposal for the establishment of a 
Loan Council, but with power to act in an advisory capacity only, and this 
proposal was adopted. It was considered desirable by the States and agreed 
to by the Commonwealth, that a Sinking Fund, or Redemption Fund, of 
not less than one-half per cent. should be established in connection with 
all new loans. : 


It was resolved also that, providing all the States and the Commonwealth 
have passed the necessary validating legislation, interest on all loans issued 
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after the 3ist December, 1923, be subject to taxation. . The Commonwealth 
Parliament has already passed an Act making the interest on all loans raised 
in Australia after 31st December, 1923, subject to Commonwealth income 
tax. 


{it is interesting to consider the following table, which shows, faking the 
. combined expenditure of. the Oousaanwealth and States on administrative 
or governmental functions, that is, exclusive of business undertakings, the 
proportion of the total expenditure which was incurred by the States and 
by the Commonwealth in 1901-2, the first year of the Commonwealth, in 
1909-10, the year before the commencement of the Surplus Revenue Act, in 
1913-14, the year before the War, and in 1922-23, the latest year. The 
expenditure by the Commonwealth on war services in 1922-23 has not been’. 
included, as there was no similar expenditure in the earlier years. .The 
table shows also the proportion of Customs and Excise revenue retained by 
the Commonwealth in each of those years :-— 


— 
| Proportion of Total ; 
Expenditure (exclusive of i oraen 
Year. Business Undertakings). Excise retained 
“ob 

By States. By en: Oouimon wealth: 

per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1901-02... 85 15 15 
1909-10... 79 21 25 
1913-14. .] 73” | 27 56 
1922-23... 73 | 27 78 


The following statement shows the extent to which the States’. revenues 
are dependent on*the per capita payments from the Commonwealth. “It 
gives the proportion per cent. from the. revenue (excluding business under- 
takings) of each State from the principal sources in 1922-23, and it is 
obvious that if the Commonwealth payments were reduced materially the 
States could balance their accounts only by severe economy or by heavy 
increases. in taxation. The receipts of business undertakings have: been 
excluded on the assumption that the charges for those sérvices should be. 
fixed .to meet pahe expenditure. ee 


. Proportion of Revenue obtained from— 


me" fospmcnrentt aeration.) tana. | ALOME | ous 

; per cent. per cent, per cent. per cent. per cent . 
New South Wales. ... 18°7 54°2 13°3 13°8 - 100 

Victoria’ =... nl. 216 43-2 41 31-1 |.» 100. 
Queensland | 13-7 46-7 21°8. 178 |. 100 
South Australia...) 167 | 478 74 281 | 100 
Western Australia....]. 15-7 28'0 115 44'8 100 
Tasmania... = «..|-25°9 53-0 63 148 100 


AllStates. .| 183 | 47°3 | Wy 22-7 100° 


Tif. 
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The next statement shows -the: principal items. of revenue. and.expendituxe 
of the States-and of the Commonwealth for the year.1992-23, and is.included 
to show the relation. of the various States to each other, andof.all the:States 
to the Commonwealth. 


>: New 
: Tiatert Queens- | South | Western s.| _ All Common- 
Heading. Bal » | Victoria. | “jand,- | Australia, Australia, |T45™9MI@) states. | “wealth. 
Revenue: 
z &: &. | &, £ he bo & 
GOVERNMENTAL— | ' 
Payments by Semen . 
wealth 2,690,198 | 1,969,772 977,397 635,833 554,232 1356,237-| 7,183,663: or 
Taxation-— . 
Customs and Excise Se 2 i a a ae 32,872,129 
Income Tax ~ -| 4,196,298 | 1,514,256 | 2,149,607 | 903,460 390, 908: 325-151 | 9,478;705.4 12,004,518 
Land Tax: : - 2,570 | 392,504) 417,865| 197,107 79°983,| . 97,352) 1,187,471 | 2 018,876 
Probate Duties. 1,176,596 697,482) 611,147 205,382 45,997 56,530 |. 2,793,134 |- 1,172,935 
Other... ‘s 2,423,724 | 1,328,856.|. 162,266! 510,897; 471,575.4. 249,142-) 6,131,390: "916, 558 
Tutal Taxation. ..| 7,799,118 | 3,928,188.}3,330,885; | 1,816,776 | 987,558% 728, 175 |18,590,700 | 49,885,017 
Land.. a aa "1 1,914,238 369;356 | 1,652,379 280,772: 4,606,810 is 
Other Public Services ...| 984,403 617,164; 161,459 456,626 3,064,952 255,242 
Other Revenue. : * 996,188 | 2,212,367 | 1131780 | 610,408 5,866,495 | 4,557,967 
Total Governmental}14,584,140 | 9,096,847 | 7,133,900 | 3,799,412 | 3,524,674 | 1,373,652 |39,312,625 | 54,693,226 
Business Undertakings —... |21,761,04 \12,201,363 | 5,465,503 | 4,632,288 | 3,482,818 48,544,185 | 10,022,409 
Total Revenue . 136,145,944 |21,298,210 |12,599,403) 8,431,700 | 7,207,492 | 2,174,061 \87,856,810 64,720,635 
Expenditure... 
AQOVERNMENTAL— ' : 
Administrative aud De- ! 
partmental —. 12,250,569 | 6,362,277 | 4,179,073 | 2,897,880 | 2,259,312] §68,747 |28,823,808 | 12,175,267 
Interest, excludicg Busi- 
ness Undertakings 1,827,102 ; 1,636,713 | 1,376,321 714,408.4 1,156,208 465,788 | 7,176,540 | 1,397,603 
Sinking Fund and Re- ‘ 
demptions o . 357,710 224,611 141,999 87,69! 83,157. 895,162 42,362 
Defence... . ee aa . ze ia on os 3,459, 167 
“War - Services, including 
Pensions.and Interest. . a oe a #s 30,100,472 ° 
Total.Governmental 14,083,671 | 8,356,700. 5;780,008.! 3,734,237 | 3,503,211 1,417, 692.|36;895,516.) 47, 174, 871 
‘Busrness UNDERTAKINGS— 
Working Expenses .111,702,154 | 8,912,554 | 4,790,984 | 3,078,527-] 2,778,475; _ 697,182 134,959,876; -8,002,090 
Interest and Sinking 
Fund... .. | 6,858,611) 3,708,422. 9;913,393.1 1,593,753 | 1,831,170} 357,648 .|15,760,697 617,046 
Total. Business. awos Shales a oie seat | iam aoe 
Undertakings... .)21,258,765 112,620,676) 7,004,377) 4,672,280, 4,109,645. 1,054,830 |50,720,573 | 8,619,136 
New Works - ae Paral ena = we |. 720,927 
“Payments to States. de tts ; 7,185,551 
“Total Expenditure '35,342,436 |20,97%,376 12,784,392. 8,426,517 | 75612856 | 2,472,522:487,616,089-| 63,700,485 


* Includes other Stamp Duties—not shown separately. 


{ Includes £85,000, special grant. 


The: amounts..shown. as. expended as..interest.on capital expenditure of; 
‘business undertakings. were. known absolutely in some of. the States, but, 
were. estimated for the other States, where the information.was not known 
definitely, on. the.assumption.that: the average rate.of interest: on the whole: 
‘public debt was the rate on the loan expenditure of. these undertakings. 


The administrative and departmental services of the State comprise such 
important. matters as, education, | hospitals. and* charities, police and law, 
local: ‘government, lands, mines, agriculture, and forestry; and of the Cam- 
monwealth, invalid and.old.age pensions... maternity. allowances, defence. and_ 
trade and customs. 


. _ *o°“PUBLIC: FINANCE, as 1I5 


J Relatively: to population, the heads of revenue and expenditure-of<each 
State: separately, ofall the: States combined, and of the Commonwealth, in - 
aes 23: are-as follow :— 


pence : ss a ere ere ee pies ey gpd = ih eee at arewputciore: 


“Per head-of population, 


- Heaaing. New South Ww All -|Conimon- ' 
: : cas Beads oa juéens- | - Sotr ‘este: 2 n- 
beta Victoria. rer Australia. Australia, _] Tasniania. States. | -wealth. 
t 
Revenue. 
GOVERNMENTAL— 28d PSs Ros od foes ApS s ap aod Ls d.(& 8. d. 
Payments by .Common-} | 
wealth ~ .. ae POL 4-9] 2128699) 2-4-9 ]-2 4-9]-2412-4) 1-12 6] .1.5 6 
Taxation— e, 
Customs and Excise Wides ecb aes eoies eopaien ce eee soos 5168 8 
Ineome- Tax. é -+| 118 7 019 1 244° 5 115-2 12.9 19 °8 118-8 2 510 
Laid Tax és eed cenpe 0 4211 010 6; 0 7° 8; 0 4 8 0 811 6 4 3 07 2 
Probate: Duties .. of 20°90 10 | 50 859] 096 °68) O°8°0} 0:25.89) 0.552 | 09-11 | Od 2 
Other... a wf L282 4] 264658]: 0-340] 049-11 17 6} 12 9) 018 38 0-3 3 
| Total Taxation .4 311 9/29 5| 44 3/810 9[°217°7 6 | 8°61; "87 1 
We a Pines Ute on nies! neces Were af posivvn enbet 
Land. : of 2 O17 7B FOO He BE O19 4 | 0-10. I 1.3.6 iL} 0-16 4 ne 
Other Pablic Services: ef l0°9 EO 7. OO e401 017° 9/-2° 51 8} 01011 | 0-01 
Other'Revenue .. ../ 0°9 2/1 710} 1°8°2| 1 310} °2 7°60 10; 1010 / 016 2 
"PotalGovernmental) “642 5 | 65.1405 |.9° O87 | 97 3 619° 8). 914 2 
Business Undertakings _ 10 0-8| 718:5] 618 4] 9° 812.6). 115. 7 
‘Petal Revenue of 16°12 8 137-10 [15-18-11 | 16» 1122/11 9 9 
Expenditure. 
GOVERNMANTAL—. - 
Administrative. and. De- : Zale - 
partmental oe 512 9) 40 0/°5°5 9| 51211 [°611 9 52 6| 2.3 8 
Interest, -excluding.Busi-| ; 2 
ness Undertakings --| 0-16-10] 1°0 7] .1-14 10] 1.710.).3 75.) 2 1.5 6) 0 4n 
Sinking “Fund “and “Re- : : ; ; 
demptions a Sis 0.4°6 05 §}| &® 5 6|:9 5.1 032} 00 2 
Deferce : eae et cacy Hens sale a O12 8 
War ‘Services, including 
Perstong and ‘Interest... ide aise wares Meee eee 5 2610 
“Total Governmental! “6 °9 °7 : 5°51 7.6 3 “) -6°38-110°4°8 . 611 1 8°7 «5 
Busivess UNpERtakines— . A 
Working Expenses sey} SOB 24] 2h 120 Df 218 | 5 20.21 | 8 22 6<4 23] 1:8 6 
Interest and Sinking Fund °3.0°4/] 2°67] 2160; 8.2 1] 317 218 °0] 022 2 
Total. Business Un- 
dertakings .| 9°15 °8)°7 48 -8)°897 8) °9 2 0/711 19 9:0 38) 110 7 
New Werks : fas 0.2 7 
Payments to: States. - | 15 6 
‘Total’ Rxpenditure 16°56 3/18 3 9/1638 6]16°8 3) 2-810]/11 56 9/1511 4/11 6 


_-The payments .by the Commonwealth to..all the ‘States .in.1922-23.:repre- 
sented .25s. 6d. per head of population, the excess of 6d. per head.over :the 
258. mentioned:.above being dueto.a. special payment to Western. Australia, 
and.:a.-special grant. of £85,000 to.Tasmania. Under the Surplus Revenue 
Act of 1910 a moiety of the special payment to ‘Western Australia is 
deducted.from:the amounts payable to the State at the rate of 25s.-per-head, 
so: that the sum ‘actually.paid to: New South Wales in 1922-23. represented 
only: 24s. 9d. per ‘head. 

The Commonwealth ‘Coustitution «Act .of 1901 empowered: the Common- 
wealth :to ‘take. over fromthe ‘States “their ‘public «debts: as “existing at -the 
establishment ofthe: Commonwealth. In/1910-a“proposed law to alter the 
Constitution:so:as to ‘authorise’ the:transfer: of ‘all the debts incurred by the 
States was ratified by “means “of: a: ‘referendum, but:no further -action “has 
been taken: : ; ; a a he 
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The public debts of the States as at 80th June, 1923, amounted ‘to 
£533,560,201, and of the Commonwealth to £410,996,316, of which 
£362,692,574 was incurred on account of the war. The following table 
shows the public debt of each State and of the Commonwealth, also the 
total amount of interest payable. In the statement on page 114 relating to 
the finances of the States and Commonwealth, the interest payable appears 
‘partly under Governmental Services and partly under Business Under- 
takings. 


| 
Public Debt.t i Interest Payable. 
State. —— 7. 
Total. Per Head. Total. Per Head. 
£ £8. 4. £ £s.d. 
New South Wales... on ...|*183,571,656 | 83.15 8 *8 585,650 317 11 
Victoria... vee) ee} 118,562,029) 73°13 11 5,577,953 3.9 4 
Queensland... Sane Say ..| 88,005,001! 109 15 8 3,589,714 49 7 
South Australia “ibis aa «| 62,496,585 | 120 9.8 _ 8,014,842 516 3 
Western Australia eek ..| 58,485,854! 168 511 | 2,351,152 615 4 
Tasmania ... is aes ...| 22,439,176; 102 4 6 1,086,091 418 11 
All States a sive ...| 533,560,201 | 93 16 4 24,155,402 4 411 
Commonwealth-— eo aa a 
War Debt wea, ats | 362,692,574 | 63 13 0 | 18,200,816 3 311. - 
Other ... ary nr ...| 48,303,742 8 9 7 2,238,391 0 710 
Total Commonwealth ...; 410,996,316 | 72 2 7 20,439,207 311 9 
= Grand Total | 944,556,517 | 165 18 11 44,594,609 716 8 
* Exclusive of Closer Settlement Debentures. ¢ Gross amount—Sinking Funds not deducted. 


The grand total is duplicated to the extent of £27,793,000, of which 
-£11,043,000 represents the value of properties transferred to the Common- 
“wealth, and £16.750,000 loans raised by the Commonwealth for the States, 
which. was apportioned as follows:—Victoria, £1,954,000; Queensland, 
£5,462,500; South Australia, £4,116,000; Western Australia, £4,150,500; 
and Tasmania, £1,067,000. New South Wales did not participate in the 
distribution of these loan proceeds, but, in common with the other. States, 
veceived advances from the Australian Notes Fund. These advances are not 
included in the Public Debt of the States. 

_ The Public Debt of the States as shown above appears large, but no less 
than 72 per cent. of the total amount, ranging from 60 per cent. in Western 
Australia to 80 per cent. in New South Wales, has been spent on works of a 
reproductive character, such as railways, tramways, water supply, sewerage, 
harbours, and rivers. The balance of the debt has been expended on other 
necessary works or services, namely, roads, bridges, industrial undertakings, 
promotion of agriculture, assistance to returned soldiers, aid to farmers, and 
other matters, which, although not returning direct revenue, have assisted 
in the development of the States. | . 

In so far as a comparison between the various States is concerned, the 
Victorian Public Debt, to be on the same basis as that of the other States, 
should te increased by £16,055,211, representing loans raised by the Mel- 
- bourne Metropolitan Board of Works, the Melbourne Harbour Trust, and the 
Geelong Harbour Trust, to construct necessary works. Corresponding 
amounts are included in the quotations shown above for the other States, 
and if the sums referred to were added as stated, the Victorian Public 
Debt would be £134,617,240, or £83 18s..7d. per head, and the annual interest 
thereon would be £6,384,041, or £3 19s. 4d. per head. : 
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RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS. 


Tux first two projects for the construction of railways in New South Wales 
originated with private companies, but it was scon recognised that the 
‘undertakings were beyond their financial resources, and the works were 
transferred to the Government. Since then it has been an established policy 
that all railways shall be under Government control, although a few private 
lines have been constructed purely for local purposes, One result of this 
policy is to be seen in the magnitude of the annual receipts and expenditure of 
the State, and in the growth of the public debt. More than 53 per cent. of 
the expenditure in 1922-23 was in connection with railways and tramways, 
and nearly 56 per cent, of the public debt has been expended in their 
construction and equipment. 

The management is in the hands of a Chief Commissioner and of three 
. Assistant Commissioners, whose duties are allotted by the Governor upon 
the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner, The third Commissionership 
is at present vacant. 

‘On 26th September, 1855, the first railway line, 14 miles in length, was 
opened for traffic between Sydney and Parramatta, and communication was 
established between. Newcastle and East Maitland on 11th April, 1857. 

The growth of the State railways may be traced in the table given below, ° 
and .the Campbelltown to Camden, Westmead to Castle Hill, .and Yass 
tramways are included, as they are worked with the railways. 


A opened at . ned during |Total opened 
Period, | Opened during |Total opened at | peyiog_ Opgned during Total opened 
| miles. miles. miles, miles. 
ie 1905-14 | 686 3,967 
1855-64 148 143 1915-19 858 4,825 
1865-74 » 260 - 403 1920 190 5,015 
1875-84 1,215 1,618 1921 . 28 5,043 
1885-94 883 2,501 1922 7B 5,116 
1895-1904. 780 3,281 1923 £02 5,318. 


The total length of- lines open at 30th June, 1923, as. shown above, was 
5,318 miles, distributed as follows :—Southern system, 1,922 miles; Western, 
1,827 miles ; ; and Northern, 1,569 miles ;.and-in addition there were, 1 0584 
miles of sidings and crossovers. 

The progress can be gauged fairly by comparing the population and area 
of territory to each mile of line open for traffic at different periods. In 1900 
the average population per mile of line was 482, and in 1923 it was 412, _ 
while the area of territory has decreased from 4,484 square miles in 1860 to 
60 square miles in 1923. The following statement shows the extension 
since 1860. 


Population to each) 4 Wo, to each Mile Population to each) sven to each Mile 
. . M f Li . # Mile of Li | 
Year, ta of Line open. Year, gous ne of Line open. 
No. | sq. miles. | ' No. sq. miles, 
1860 |. 4,979 4,434 | 1895 501 : 1230 «CO 
1865 2,861 2,170 H - -1900- + 482 110 
1870 “1,471 96k 1905 443 95 
ie eee ae ee 
18 6 19] 455 75 
1885 | 548 1791920 406 62 
"1890. 528 1421988 a 60 
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“Durication oF Lanes. 

In. addition to i increasing the facilities by the construction of .new lines, 

provision for the rapidly extending traffic is being made by the: duplication 
of existing main lines. 
. There are duplicate lines on the main. western. line.as far-as Cox’s. : River, 
and works now in-pregress will extend the duplication to Orange ; already 
those-portions between Cox’s River:and Kelso, Gresham-and Murrabo,. are 
completed ;-the..southern. line is duplicated~.as.far..as Cootamundra | North 
Junction, the northern line as far as Branxton, and.all the South. Coast line, 
except. certain: tunnels, 


“The following.statement shows the length of line laid with one or: more 
tracks at intervals since 30th June, 1900 :— 


At: 30th June. | ‘Single. | Double. ‘Triple. Quadruple. Total. 
| miles. niles. miles. miles. ° niles, 
1900 2,644 158% or “Sh ~ PBA 
“1905 3,0794 193 a 83 3, 2802 
1910 3,393 :2414 Shs  - 88 “3,643 
2915 38,6924 4064 8 275* 4,1344 
1920 _ 4,405 567 7s 354* 5,015 
1923 4,674 601 Tk 354* 55318 


“Includes 1-mile 9 chains with five tracks. 


Cost or RAILwAy ‘CONSTRUCTION. 


The average cost. per. mile open for-traffic of the Government Railway 
lines, excluding expenditure for rolling sto¢k, machinery, furniture, -and 
workshops and stores, has been £13,025—an-amount which is by no means 
high, considering the character of-some parts:of the country through -which 

‘ the lines have been carried, and the cost of labour and materials. 


The amount expended on rolling stock, &c., to 30th June, 1923, was 
£20,013,220,. viz.:—-Rolling stock, .£15,686,496 ; machinery, £1,531,300 ; 
workshops, .£1,220,530.;:furniture, .£11,894 ; .and.stores »advance account, 
£1,563,000. The total capital expenditure: amounted .to 689,276,871, :an 
average of -£16,788 per mile. ‘The growth of the capital-expenditure:may: be. 
seen in the following table:— 


ahs, pital expended |. Total capital i 1 ed | _ Total capital 
Period, | CaP! ips xpande expended to, end || Period. mine aed bn en end 
: ak £ st be £ 

- ¥855-9 1,278,416 . 1,278,416 -4900.4 4,296,241 4252885517 
1860-4 1,353,374 2,631,790 1905-9 5,324, 149 47,612;666. 
1865-9 2,049,539 4,681,329 1910-4 13, 652,203 61,264,869 
‘1870-4 2,163,217 6,844,546 1915-9 15:336,722 76,601,591 
1875-9 8,561,949 10,406,495 1920 12,717,326 79,318,917 

“3880-4 9,673;643 . 20,080,138 921 2,985,277 82, "304,194 
1885-9 9,759,029 29,839,167 “3922 | 18,248,677 85,552,871 
1890-4 ; 6,016,104 35,855,271 1923 33,724,000 89,276,871 

: 1895-9 i 2,137,005 37,992,276 


Of the £89,276,871 expended.to 30th June, 1923, an amount of £659,930 
was provided from Consolidated Revenue, leaving a balance of £88,616,941 
raised ‘by debentures:and stock. The net -revenue‘for the year ended 30th 
June, 1923, after paying working. expenses, was £4,571,359,-or 5-22 per-eent. 
upon the total capital expenditure, which is the highest rate cnet » with 
the.exception of the year :1881. oa 


RAILWAYS AND TRAMWAYS, IIg 


Coacutng anp Goops TRAFFIc. 

For the first ten years after the opening of the railways in. New South 
Wales the larger part of the earnings was obtained from the passenger traflic, 
no doubt owing to the fact that the original lines were entirely suburban. It 
was not until the line crossed the mountains and opened up the interior that 
the proportions changed, and the goods traffic became the principal source of 
revenue, 

The following table gives the proportion of earnings from the coaching and 
goods trafic at intervals since 1890. The percentages shown for coaching 
include earnings from miscellaneous sources and rents. 


Proportion of Total Earnings. | Proportion of Total Earnings. 


| 
ing bing | i "Year ended i 
ibaa | Coaching, &e. sea a Bye sa as | Coaching, &e. | cron 
! | i 
! | | 
7 ; percent. | percent. i | per cent. per cent. 
1890 40°2 i 59°8 | 1910 | 33°9 60°1 
1895 35°5 | 64°5 Wi5 44:7 | 55°3 
1906 38°8 ; 612 | 1920 | 477 | 6-828 
1905 | 9399 | 671 ee ro 


i 


Coaching Traffic. 
The following table shows the number of passenger journeys and the 
receipts from coaching traffic since 1890 :— 


{ ! Per head of population. 
Year ended Passenger Gross Earnings | = 
30th June. | J ourneys. i feat een s | Passenger Gross Earnings froma 
ads \ Journeys. ; Coaching Traffic. 
No. £ No. s. d. 
1890 | 17,071,945 1,041,607 15°8 a) 
1895 19,725,418 1,001,107 159 16 2 
1900 26,486, 873 1,195,496 1 19°7 7 6 
1905 35,158,150 1,428,190 94-4 19 10 
1910 53,644,271 2,124,292 33°6 26 7 
1915 | §8,774,451 3,315,294 471 35 2 
1926 114,654,660 | §,714,131 | 56°3 i 56 1 
1923 128,714,639 7,325,846 56:9 : 67 5 


Particulars regarding the passenger traffic on suburban and country lines 
during the years 1918 and 1923 are shown below ; suburban lines include 
distances within 34 miles of Sydney and Newcastle :— 


Year ended 30th June, 1918, i} Year ended 30th Tene; 1 3. 
Description. First | Second: 1 ier \ First : Second We See 
i Class. Class. Total. | Class. | Class. Total 
SUBURBAN LINES. | 1 | f Penn 
Ordinary Passengers ..| 5,590,544 | 27,703,655 } 33,294,199 || 4,924,441 | 80,520,094 | 44,444,535 
Season Ticket Holders’ | | { i 
Journeys : «| 9,178,260 : 20,025,600 | 29,203,860 8,339,720 | 24,765,008 | 33,105,728 
Workmen’s Journeys carl wa i 22,252,644 7 22,2 252, 644. oi | 85,466,084 | 35,466,984 


| 
Total Passenger Journeys! 14,768,804 « 69,981,899 | 84,750,703 | 


18,264,161 | 99,753,086 |113,017,247 


Miles Travelled ... «(106,355,818 (s00,514.858 615,870,174 (105,081,192 736,582,117 |841,663,209 
Average Mileage per Pas-| ! 

senger.. 7:20 7°28 7:27 7°92 7°38 T44 
Amount Received from! ! | 

Passengers... £ 251,068 | 849,081 | 1,100,149 || 371,274 | 1,878,429 | 2,249,703 
Average Receipts per Pas-! 1 

geuger per mile d.: O57 0-40 | 0-43 \ 0-85 | 0-61 O64 

CounrRy LINES. } i] | 

Passengers ... ae ese | 2,892, 406 | | 7,161,347 | 9,553,813 i, 2,834,641 8,362,751 10,697,392 
Miles travelled tae . 314, 198,162 454,697,506 (768,895,668 ||821,243,445 |516,995,383 1838, 239,328 
Average Mileage bee Pas- ; i ! | 

senger_. | 181-32 | 68-49 | 80-48 | -137°60 61°32 | 78-35 
Amount Received from | i ij 7 ae 

Passengers... &} 1,097,810 | 1,275,381 | 2,378,191 ;; 1,576,491 2,178,508 . 3,754,999 
Average Receipt per Pas- | | | ! 

senger per Mile a. 084 | 0-67 | 0-74 | 118 1:01 | 108 
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Goods Traffic. 
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The following figures show how greatly the goods traffic has expanded, 
especially in recent years :— ; 


- Goods and Live Stock Traffic. Per head of Population. 
Year ended 
30th June, F 
Tonnage. - Gross Earnings. Tonnage. Gross Earnings. 
£ £3. d, 
1890 3,788, 950 1,569,356 3°5  1.9:-0 
1895 4,075,093 1,855, 187 33 1911 
1900 5,531,511 1,936,217 41 18 5 
1905 6,724,215 2,213, 105 “7 110 9 
1910 8,393,038 3,290,640 53 213 
1915 11,920,881 | 4,206,234 6°3 2 4 8 
1920 13,293, 528 6,807,792 65 3 6 10 
1921 15,563,131 | 7,270,856 74 3.9 7 
~1922 14,532,811 7,981 ,466 68 3-15 0 
1923 13,801,310 | 7,895,487 63 312 8 


The tonnage carried in 192 
the gross earnings were only £86,000 lower. 


class of goods carried on the railways. since 1900. 


3 was 731,500 tons less than in 1922, but 
The next statement shows the 


aoe ~ General SGI ee 
ended |Grain, Flour, 2 Live Stock. Total Goods. 
soch June a Gites 4 ee oa Conk Coke | other. | ; 
Tous. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1900 361,052 | 1,151,564 84,678 188,595 | 3,406,769 | 338,853 | 5,531,511 
1905 522,755 | 1,398,443 90,572 174,424 | 4,169,076 | 368,945 | 6,724,215 
1910 608,405 | 2,100,203; 138,779 463,669 | 4,553,965 | 528,017 8,393,038 
AMS 482,876 | 2,849,908 | 132,895 849,604 | 6,649,704! 955, 894 11,920,881 
1920 764,457 | 3,685,983 | 117,171 | 900,933 | 6,732,859 1,092,125 | 13,293,528 
1921 | 1,236,834 | 3,375,443 93,760 782,804 | 8,881,796 | 1,262,494 15,563,131 
1922 | 1,651,994 | 3,330,796 | 128,085. |. 603,067 7,491,001 | 1,307,868 | 14,532,811 
1923 827,775 | 3,572,401 124,033 | 736,895 | 7,154,346 | 1,385,860 13,801,310 
J 


The following table contains information relating to ton mileage. 


and later years :— 


in .1915 


: ‘ + Average ‘ 
is E : ; Densit; 

; Ras Goods Train} pong + exclusive of F iis dob Average | Earnings | of Trafie 
a0th Mileage. Carried. Ton-miles. | haulage, | PP¥" & Miles | per Ton- | per aver- 
June. (000 omitted ,) (000 omitted.) (000 omitted.) ee catried per per Ton mile. - age walle ; 

7 £ Tons. : d. Tons. 
1915 | 10,321 11,660 916,923 | 3,633,613} 88°84 | 73°64 0°95 || 226,010 
1920 11,698 18,010 | 1,394,099 | 6,106,563} 119-17 |107°15 1:05. 280,729- 
1921 11,491 15,262 | 1,418,386 | 6,501,914) 123°43 |: 92-04 119 282,603. 
3922 10,508 14,197 | 1,365,961 | 7,851,887] 123-00 | 96°21 1°38 269,049. _ 
1923 9,871 13,567 | 1,166,238 7,761,788 118:15 | 85°96 160 224,426 


# Exclusi ye of coal, etc., on which shunting charges only were collected. 
+ “‘Ton-mileage” is the product of the load in tons and the distance in miles:over which the load.is . 


carried 
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Tnformation relating to,passenger mileage from 1915 onwards is contained 
in the following table :— 


Average Average Average 
Numberjy,. Average Density of 
Y¥ P P Total Pas- Lada F : 
i a Le re ea 
June. | omitted.) | omitted.) | omitted.) | Passengers. | carried ne genger | “your ile 
: peal 7 7 per ney Mile. ney Worked. 
Traia. 
£ d. d 
1915 | 10,099 88,774 | 1,230,901} 2,910,684 | 122 | 13°87} 0°57} 7°87 | 303,402 
1920 | 11,136} 114,655 | 1,682,627 | 5,137,247 | 147 | 14-24) 0-76 |10-75 | 328,761 
1921 | 30,751 120,735 | 1,620,857 | 5,736,256 | 151 | 13-42] 0°85 !11°40 | 322,944 
1922 | 10,820} 121,299 | 1,610,619 | 5,934,616 | 149 | 13-28) 0-88 |11-74 | 317,238 
“1923.1. 11,256 123,715- | 1,679,903 | 6,004,702 149 | 13°58} 0°86 | 11°65.| 323,264 


Workine Expenses AND EARNINGS. 


While the primary object of State railway construction has been to pro- 
mote settlement, apart from consideration of the profitable working of the - 
lines, the principle has nevertheless been kept in view that the railways 
should be self-supporting. 


A statement of the working expenses and earnings of the railways during 
the year ended 30th June, 1923, is shown below :— 


Working Expenses. | Earnings. 

£ ££: 

Maintenance of Way and Works 1,891,233 | Passengers 6,004,702 

Rolling Stock— Mails, Parcels, Horses, ‘&e. 689,651 

. Loco. .Power .. 2,529,754 —_——— 

General Superintendence w+ .183,182 Total Coaching... 6,694,353 

“Maintenance of Rolling Stock 2, 520, 375 ; - 

Examination and Lubrication Refreshment-rooms 471,557 

of Vehic’es .. 64,669 — 
Transportation and Traffic... 2,806,970 | Goods— 

General Charges .. .» 290,105 Merchandise . 4,361,189 

Refreshment-rooms cow 411,245 Live Stock 1,462,727 

Gratuities, &c. 441 Wool 541,998 

Fire Insurance Fund 2,000 ‘Minerals 1,502,855 

= Total Goods ... 7,868,769 

10,649,974 Pon ES 

Rents ses 111,041 

Balance, Net Earnings ... .. 4,571,359 | Miscellaneous 75,613 

Total .. £15,221,333 Total +. £15,221, 333 


“The expenditure on locomotive power amounted to 24 per cent. of the 
total ; maintenance of rolling stock to 24 per cent.; transportation and 
traffic to 26 yer cent.; and maintenance of way and works to 18 per cent.’ 
Of the earnings, 39 per cent. was derived from the carriage of passengers, 
5 per cent. from mails, parcels, &c., 3 per cent. from refreshment-rooms, 
.and 52 per cent. from the conveyance of goods. 


~ ae 
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As the carriage of goods and live stool constitutes the principal:source of 
railway revenue, the ¢ earnings fluctuate in each year in accordance with’ the 
seasons ‘experienced in the agricultural and pastoral districts. In unfavour- 
able ‘seasons:the:earriage of fodder and the transfer of live stock at reduced 
rates cause:a diminution in the earnings, and:at the same time:an increase in 
the working expenses. The extension of the. lines.into sparsely settled 
districts also causes’an increase in the proportion of working expenses 
to total earnings, .as several of these lines earn little more. than cost of 
maintenance. 


> The. following. table «shows ‘the gross.-earnings, working voxpeiness, and: the 
proportion of the expenditure to receipes in stated years irom 1690 to” 


30th June; 1923: 


| “Working Expenses. - , . Working Expenses, 
«Near F -Year - 3 
waded 30th |, SFOsS - /| Pro: lhendedSoth | 4, CFOs Bo, 
June. -Earnings. Total, _| Portion to} “yan Earnings. Total, ei to 
4 . i earnings. : fs : x tarning® 
£ £ per cent £ £ per cent, 
1890 2,633,086 |. 1,665,835 | 63:3 - 31915 4,616,511 | 5,311, 162 | 69-7 
1895 -2,878,204 | 1,642,589 | 57°1 1920 - | 13,083,847 | 9,570,984 | . 73-2 
1900 8,163,572 | .1,844,520 | 58-3 1921 | |. 14,267,205 |.11 3032,678 | .77-3 


4905 3,884,016 | °2,/216)442 |. 60:2 1922 -|.15;213;019 |.11,116;302 | 73:1. 
1910 5,485,715 | 3,276,409 | 59°7 1923 So, 2at eee: ae "700 


The working expenses during the year ended 30th June, 1923, nipsseentel 
70 per cent. of:the:gross earnings. In 1907 the proportion :was 53-0 per 
cent., the lowest since the control of the ‘railways was vested in Commis- - 
sioners, ‘but the percentage has ‘risen steadily since that year, the inerease 
from 1920 being due-mainly to-advances in the salaries and wages of the 
staff, in the prices.of coal and other necessary-materials, additional payments 
for rates on railway properties under the Local:Gov ernment Act, 1919, and 
to-other items. 


The following table shows the gross earnings, working expenses, and net 
earnings per train mile and per:average mile open at ‘five yearly intervals’ 
frem 1900: onwards :—~ 


Per train mile. Per average mile open. | 


ended Sots | Gross Working Net Gross Working Net 
Earnings. Expenses, Earnings. Earnings. Expenses. Earnings. 

d. d. ad. 2 ae £ £ 

-1900 85°36 49°77 35°59 «| 1,139 664 475 
-1905..| 84-46 |. 50°82 33°64 1,128 676 447 
1910 85-12 50-84 3428 | (1,518 904 609 
1915 89°52 62°42 27°10 1,877 1,309 568 
1920 | 137:51 _ |. .100°50 36-92 2,635 13927 708 
192) 150:23. 116-47. 3406 | 2,843 2,198 645 
3922 |) age-g2 | «221-89 44°93 | «.2:996 2,189 807 
“F928 76839 | :117°82 50°57 | +2929 2,019 910 


~ 
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Non-payine. Lings... - 


As many of the. railways of New South Wales.Fave been constructed. with 
the. view. of ‘promoting settlement and developing the-natural resources: of 
the. State rather than of’ meeting requirements. already. existing, it.is not: 
surprising: that traffié. over a number of lines-is condficted’at.a loss. Most. 
of the.unprofitable lines are‘branch lines of: comparatively recent construction, 
but even on. portions of the: main lines also the earnings dé. not cover work- 
ing expenses and interest on the capital cost:, 


Of the main lines. only the. southern line returns a-profit‘over its: whole: 
length; the~-western: line: from Nyngan: to Bourke; the northern: line from 
‘Tamworth..to Wallangarra, the: North Coast lines, and ‘the. South Coast 
line-from-Kiama to Nowra are:all worked at:a loss. : 


Eaxticulars relating to non-paying lines,.under-which category are.included 
only. lines. which have not: yet returned a profit; are shown below.mainly 
for the. year, ended :31st-December, 1922 :— 


Loss..after 


7 1 Capital | 7 Worki oe 
: api orking , ‘or: work- 
Line. Length Cost. Interest. Expenses. |! Earnings. ing ex- 
i pensesand 
interest, 
m,, Ce & Re. Le &.. Hs - 
Northern : 
Main Line-—Tamy orth to Wallan- oben’! . 
PARTR Ss aise te oe sea e eis see QUEL» 27y 3,065,250) °° 1555209.) 332,983 883,482'; 104,710 
Byaneh lines ins Sutaes atic aan wal, 885° 47 1,942,771] 98,874.) . 138,309.) 189,656.| 92,027: 
Total: Northern eres 596. 744:| 5,008,030.|. 253,683 | -466,202:| seas! 196737. 
North Coast occ ce es isos FP “g6e2-35 "| 6,387,350 | 319,980 a 358701 | 441,897 | 231,854 
ee | eminem = = - een 7 
Southern—Branch lines......:....... 1,130° 734 8,596,540 416,219 606,891 568,587 459,573: 
South»Coast—Kiama to Nowra.......[° 22 59h) 413,449; 26,920) 2%045.| © 2aree | 25,261 
Main Line—Ny: ngan to Bourke. 136. 43} 716,639. 38,287 1° 25,618 49,336 22,669. 
Branch’ Lines... 2... 2.c6 e000 55 788 5443} »  4,852;686 © 282,138" 482 | 351,012 | 164,608 
Total. Western...-....05- _ 915 17 5,569,325 "968, 425. 309, 100 400;348 177,177 
ses ES | rer rhe ea! Saar oer ne eS [See 
Suburban—Branch Lines .......06.: 6: 35 187,386 6,957 | 19,827 10,505 16,279 
Total-specified lines.....], 3,133 694.4 26)113;780 | 7,286,084-| 1,782,858. | 1,062;059.| 1,106,881 


The non-paying lines; which:represent approximately 59:per. cent. of the 
total. mileage, were.responsible. for..a..loss of: nearly: £1,107,000 in. 1922, 
and.as the total surplus on railway.operations was approximately £84 000, 
it follows that the paying lines, which constitute only 41 per cent: of the 
whele,.returned a: profitsof: about: £h, 19%;000.. Thisis shown. imthe following 
interesting summary, which has. been. compiled from the.above figures and 
from. the-reports.of. the. Railway. Commissioners... The, particulars, relate: to. 
the-operations during: the year. 1922. 


Expenditare: ; 
Interest.on.., » Working: |. potan, Earnings. fein 
Cost: Expenses 
£ £ £ st £ 
Non-paying lines...| 1,286,084:| 1,782;8567|, 3;¢68940 | 1,962,059 (—)1,108,881 
Paying lines, 3,201,219 | 8,867,118 | 12,068,337 |. 13,259,274 ( +)1,190,937 
Total . 4,487,303} 10,649,974 18,287,277'| 15;221,933. (+) . 84,056: 


* 
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Net Earnings AND INTEREST ON. CAPITAL. 


The net revenue from railways for the year ended 30th June, 1923, was 
£4,571,359, while the capital expended on lines open for traffic to that date 
was £89,276,871, including £659,930 paid from consolidated revenue. The 
amount thus available to meet the interest charges on the capital expended 
represents a return of 5°22 per cent. The following table shows the net 
earnings and the interest returned on the total capital expended on railways, 
including the cost of construction and equipment for the year 1890 and 
subsequent periods :— 


Year ended | Net Harnings. astarned on | Year ended | Net Earnings. tamu on Capi 
£ per cent. | £ per cent. 
1890 967,251 3:17 1915 _ 2,305,349 3°60 
1895 . 1,235,615 3°31 1920 2,512,863 4°48 
3900 1,319,052 3-43 1921 * 3,284,527 . 401 
1905 1,467,574 3°40 1922 4,096,717 4°88 
1910 2,209,306 4°58 1923 4,571,359 5°22 


The next table shows the rate of interest returned on the capital expen- 
diture for each of the years since 1914, with the amount by which-such 
return falls short of or exceeds the actual rate of interest payable on the 
cost of construction. The rate of return on capital represents the interest 
on the gross cost of the lines :— 


Zoe, | tome, | “imverest” [Onin C#)|) oe, | tetera | A iserent | Ota Ct) 
s0th June.| Capital. | Pazable on | rose (—), |jg0th June.|~ Capital. | pPAyaic on | ross (_). 
per cent. per cent. {per cent. , per cent. per cent. jper cent. 

1914 3:87 | 367 |(+)0-20]| 1919 4-038 4:10 — {--) 0°07 
1915 3-60 3°67 (-)0°07)| 1920 4°48 4:30 (+) 0-18 
1916 | 3-45 3°78  (-)0-33/|. 1921 | 4-01 4:42 \(-) 0-41 
1917 | 3°50 ‘409 = =(-) 0°59 || 1922 4°88 4°60 (+) 0°28" 
1918 410 4:17. (-)0-07|| 1923 5°22 4°65. (+) 0°87 


The railways being owned by the State, public opinion at once demands 
- a reduction in freights and fares when the net earnings are much in excess 
of the interest requirements ; substantial reductions were made in 1911 and 
1912, but passenger fares and goods rates have been increased considerably 
since June, 1913. 


\ 


EXPANSION OF TRAFFIC. 
The expansion which has taken place in the volume of traffic on the 
railways of New South Wales will be seen from. the following comparison. 
The earnings during the quinquennium 1919-23, show an increase of 
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£27,043,782, or 66 per cent., as compared with the previous five years ; the 
number of passengers increased by 26 per cent.; and the tonnage of goods 


| 
| Five years | Five Years | 
Percentage 


snided. ded 
soth oud 30th June, ' Tnorease. increase. 
1918. : 1923. 
Earnings — | 
Coaching Traffic .... = €!_:18,570,861 | 32,258,268 | 13,687,407 | 74 
Goods and Live Stock ate £) 19,075,770 | 30,004,687 | 10,928,917 | 66 
Coal, Coke, and Shale... v0 £, 3,053,164 5,480,622 | 2,427,458 | 79 
; 
f | al 
Total earnings a's on £} 40,699,795 | 67,743,577 27,043,782 | 66 
—————= 
Passengers ex ia a No. | 458,968,072 | 578,972,068 '120,003,996 26 
Goods and Live Stock ...  ... Tons) 27,544,735 | 33,666,877 | 6,122,142 | 22 
Coal, Coke, and Shale ... ... Tons) 32,563,412 36,287,915 3,674,503 ll 
Total Tonnage... vse} 60,108,147 | 69,904,792 | 9,795,645 16 


Fares AND FREIGHT CHARGES. 


Passenger traffic is greatest within the Sydney and Newcastle suburban 
areas, and the rates of fares within a 34 miles radius of either of these cities 
are lower than those for equal distances outside those areas. The following 
table shows the faves charged for ordinary single journeys in 1911, 1916, and 
1923, over stated distances from either Sydney or Newcastle. Cheaper fares 
are available for journeys to tourist districts and holiday resorts. 


Single Tickets. 


30th June, 1911. S0th June, 1916. | 20th June, 1923. 

Distance, aie - = i - — eae 

| First Class. | Second Class, | First Class. : Second Class. | First Class. | Second Class. 
i 4 

Miles. £s. d. £s. d, £ gs. dil £8. da £ 6s. a. | £os. d 
1 6621 o0 4 loo 2 food foo BE) 0.0 2 
5 }005:,004]}005;,9004);,0 08 | 0 0 6 
1 | 009 0 0 6 OE ea eae cain 0 0 104 
0 {016,001 |} 016; 00N |; 025 016 
30 0o22/015,/022;915/037|02 4 
rR eA ee A a GL 7, 0-4 2 02 1% 
50 046/821 '047;0830;,077;,905 0 
100 010 9 | 071 ou 2/07 4/018 7 / OF 2 
00 =|133]049;1438 1085; 207;, 157 
300 | 11s 9 PSY) 137 8 |. 84 3.22} 118 3 
400 283,18 8 | 210 6 110 0; 483 7! 2 910 
500 218 0 | L18 4 309 115 1 5 0 8 | 21710 


Since 1916 the fares for single journeys, either first or second class, have 
been increased generally by approximately 66 per cent., although in some 
cases the increases have been much greater. 
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The cost of periodical tickets at the dates mentioned for journeys over the 
same distances were as follow :— 


Periodical Tickets. 


30th June, 1911. 30th June, 1916. ‘ 36th June, 1923, 
| | i sees Iie > 7 = on 
Disenos| sae Monthly. Wrecks Monthly. | ae Monthly. 
men’s men’s: io 22.2 an - men’s Be eee ee 
i Weekly. Birst | Second VCR} First Second Weekly First | Second 
| | Class. | Class. ‘las Class. | Class. | Class. 
f | | { \ 
/ os. dif 5 adjf£s.d. s.d £ 5. dj £ 6 dj s.d £3 de £ 5. d. 
1: 0 6:0 7605 0 09°98 006 60 1 28 03 § 0 9 9 
5 1 6'616 0-910 9 1 9:619 3013 06 211/110 91 9 6 
105 22,1 2 9015 O 2 6 1 7 3 018 oo 41/23 2389 
20 | 3 4 130 3}1 0 3) 3 4])116 3 1 4 3 5 51219 BIdy 6 
30); 310/114 3:1 2 9 4 92/2 | G1 7 3) 6 11/3 6 62 4 3 
2 4 27295 9 1 3B 4 67293 O18 SF Shas go B.9 
50 21 01 6 3 wR OB] SEE BP is, bs cey: 0/211 3 
100 217 @ 114 6 39 #2 1 6 (5 033 6 5 
200 | 43029 6 £19 6218 9 “618 g!412 6 
300 | /d 0 63 1 6 6 0 G3 13 9 § 8 0512 6 
400 | ,618 0.3 14 6 7 1 G4 8 9 917 0 611 8 
500 | | 615 64 6 6 ;S 2 6a 3-9. tl 5 97 1 6 
! 1 ‘ j ! : 


| 


The above rates represent the maximum charges, but Lberal concessions 
are made to school pupils, youths, and women. Periodical tickets for 
distances within the suburban arca cost 60 per cent. more than they did in 
1916, but for longer journeys the proportionate increase is less. Daring 
1922 there were slight reductions in second-class periodical tickets, but 
charges for first-class tickets over long distances were substantially reduced. 


Freight Charges. 

The system adopte | in fixing freights on merchandise and live stock 1s t) 
charge the lowest scale of freight on commodities of low valnes and on those 
which are used to assist production. The charge per ton mile decreases as 
the distance hauled increases. 

The following table gives the charges per ton for haulage of the different 
classes of freight over distances of 100 and 500 miles in 1911, 1916, and 
1923 :— 


— if 
3Cth June, 1911, ; S6th June, 1916. 30th June, 1923, 
, i 2 


| € 


Class of Freight, 


100 miles. 500 miles. | 500 miles. | 190 miles. | 599 miles. 
$ | | : ! ' 

Ordinary Goods(perton)—! £€ s. d.'£ s.d.. £ 8 £3ad)8 8 a) £8. d, 
Highest Class Freight...) 2 411 4 15 (2 9 5.8 7 4/816 8; 917 6 
Lowest 6 yo GO 3B 7 /0il11-0 8 7' ONL (0 6 9'012 4 
Agricultural Produce: i | | : 

(Up journey)... 0 7 61012 0'0 7 6 012 O/0N 6)019 0 
Butter .. 0. O18 10/236 451 9°38 2 O1115 514 2 4 
Beef, Mutton, Veal, &c. | 

(frozen) | 10 9 2) 2 510 69 2 2 s10/oisn|2 313 
Wool—Greasy .., 15 0/3 8 9:15 0 389,21 8159 5 

sy —Scoured vl 9 2°3315 ©.1 9 2 / 315 012 510/515 8 
Minerals—Crude Ore-— ! ; | | 

Not exceeding £20 per, H : i j 

ton in value | 0 2:015 8/0 4 2,;015 $10 6 5]1 2 54 

Not exceeding £10 per| | | 

tonin value... wel. BAS. 4 (0 6 5/017 10} 
Live Stock (per truck)— | 3 3 4/813 9 (38 9 8!911 2/5 9 Olid 19 9 
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‘The highest class freight includes expensive, bulky, or fragile articles, 
such as boots, drapery, drugs, groceries, furniture, liquors, crockery, glass- 
ware, cutlery, ironmongery, confectionery, and carpets; the lowest class 
includes fertilisers, coal, coke, shale, firewood, limestone, stone, slates, bricks, 
rabbit-proof netting, timber in logs, posts and rails &e. 


The freight charges over 100 miles are from 50 to 100 per cent. higher than 
. ~~ . . L 
in 1916, but for 500 miles the increases have not been so great, and for 
frozen meats the charges have been reduced. 


SypDNEY AND SupuRBAN PASSENGHR SERVICE. 


A portion of the passenger traffic between Sydney and suburbs is con- 
ducted by suburban railways and ferry services, but the tramways form the 
most important means of communication. 


The railway suburban traffic is conducted principally on the main trunk 
line, which runs in a westerly direction from Sydney to Granville, where 
the main southern and western railway systems separate ; the northern 
system branches off at Strathfield (& miles from Sydney). The South Coast 
railway, which has a branch from Sydenham (3 miles) to Bankstown (11 
miles), brings passengers from the suburbs situated south of Sydney on 
the western shore of Botany Bay. The passengers travelling by these lines, 
however, ave served by trams running through the city streets from the 
Central Station to Circular Quay. 


The populous suburbs of the north-western, central; and eastern divisions 
of the metropolitan area are served entirely by the tramways. On the north 
shore of Port Jackson there is a railway to connect the ferry service at 
Milson’s Point with Hornsby on the main northern line ; with this exception 
all the passengers from the northern suburbs connect by tramway at various 
points with the ferry services to the Circular Quay. 


On account of the expansion of the commercial interests of New South 
Wales, and the consequent growth of population in and around Sydney, 
whore the trade of the State is centralised, the tramway system has been 
extended steadily, but the requirements of suburban traffic are gradually 
outgrowing the capacity of the main city thoroughfares, which were not 
originally designed for this class of traflic. Thus the extension of the tram- 
way system, combined with the increase in the mercantile vehicular traffic, 
has resulted in a state of congestion in some of the city streets that demands 
remedy. The urgent necessity is now recognised of supplying a more effec- 
tive method of dealing with the rapidly increasing traflis than is possible 
under any system of surface tramways. 


Ciry anp SupurBAn Exgcrric Rariwey. 


The construction of this railway, which was commenced in 1916, but was 
suspended upon the cancellation of the Norton Griffiths contract in May, 
1917, was resumed on 17th February, 1922. The work which is now being 
undertaken provides for the construction of the city tracks from the “take 
off” from the existing suburban lines at Redfern to the proposed station at 
St. James’, Queen’s-square, and the construction of “up” and “down” 
Eastern Suburbs tracks from their junction at St. James’ station to the 

3321387—C 
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cross-over near Park-street. When completed, six electric tracks will be 
provided into the city over a stone-faced viaduct and bridges extending 
from Eddy-avenue to Campbell-street. Two tracks only will ‘be carried on 
the castern side of the city to St. James’, which will be a temporary ter- 
minal station. 


At 30th June, 1928, considerable progress had been made in the con- 
struction of the necessary retaining walls and abutments, and the open cut 
for the Liverpool-strect station was completed. Excavations for the subway 
are now in hand, and portion of the station sidewalls has been concreted. 
Tunnelling for the extension to St. James’ has preceede satisfactorily, and 
during the year werk was commenced on excay ations from St, James’ station 
to the Ciretlar Quay, which are required for the City and Eastern Suburbs 
systems. The retaining wall for the western approach to the Central Station 
has been finished up to the end connections, and the retaining walls to Eddy- 
avenue are almost completed, while good progress is being made with the 
bridges over Hay and Campbell strects. 


ELECTRIFICATION. 


Further progress has been made in converting the Tlawarra Hnes to 
electricity ; Mortdale station has been completed, while the bridge over 
Cook’s River at: Tempe is well iv hand, Other buildin gs have been erected at 
Rockdale and Punchbowl, and preparations are being made at White Bay for 
ine necessary power. 


Ratt Moror TRAFFIC. 


In order to meet the requirements of the population in sparsely settled 
districts, a system of rail motors was established during 1919 in the Lismore 
district. The first train ran from Grafton to Lismore, a distance of 87 miles, 
but if now runs from the latter town to Murwillumbah, a distance of 62 
miles. Accommodation is provided for 33 passengers, and general goods are 
also carried, while special ars have been built for cream traffic. This 
experiment proved so successful, that a further linc was inaugurated from 
Manilla to Barraba, 61 le which ‘joins the en Northern line at 
Tamworth, and additional extensions are contemplated with larger engines 
where extra power is necessary, 


GRADIENTS. 


In many cases the railways of New South Wales pass through mountainous 
country, and have been constructed with a large proportion of steep 
gradients, some of the heaviest being situated on the trank lines. 


In the southern system, the line at Roslyn, near Crookwell, reaches an 
altitude of 3,225 feet above sea level; and at Nimmitabel, on the Goulburn 
to Bombala railway, the height is 5,503 feet. In the western system, at 
Newnes Junction, on the Blue Mountains, a height of 3,503 feet is attained ; 
and on the northern line the highest point, 4,473 feet, is reached at Ben 
Lomond, 


Numerous deviations have been made during recent years in order to 
secure easier grades and curves, with the result that considerable economy 
in working and expedition in traffic have been effected. 
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The following statement shows the number of miles on different gradients 


in June, 1923 :— 


Gradients. Southern System. Western System. | Northern System. Total. 
1 a ~ miles, miles, miles, miles, 
18 to 30 34 13 " 5h 
-31,, 40 623 624 324 1572 : 
41,, 50 732 Blk 842 210 
51, 60 60 734 50g | 198 
61,, 70 ~ 544 624 384 155} 
71, 80 1702 103} 1724 4464 
81 ,, 90 43} 443 45} 1334 
91 ,, 100 115 1483 904 354 
101 ,, 150 2194 201 154 574g 
151 ,, 200 123 968 ssp | 303} 
201 ,, 250 614 564 43 16) 
251 ,, 300 894 87h 654 240h 
301 ,, level 8444 7974 694 2,3358 
Total ..., 1,921 | 41,7872 | 1,668; 52778 


\ The above table is exclusive of the Government line from Broken Hill to 


Tarrawingee, measuring 39 miles 41 chains, 


mile 8 chains. 


Rotiine Stock. 
Information regarding the rolling stock of New South Wales 


and that at Wollongong of 1 


Railways on 


30th June, 1922 and 1923, appears in the following table :— 


Classification. _ 


1922, ° 1928, Classification, | 1922, | 1928, 
Locomotives 1,321 1,341 || Merchandise— 
——_——_——_ Goods, open ... 16,451 | 16,598 
Coaching— Goods, covered 1,426 1,378 
Special & Sleeping cars| 97 99 Live-stock'trucks 2,957 2,957 - 
First-class . age 470 470 Brake-vans .... 639 644 
Composite 220 220 | m 
Second-class ... 984 982 Total 21,473 | 21,577 
Brake-vans ay 145 139 | |-——-- ——— 
' Horse-boxes, carriage, H { 
trucks, mail vans, &c. 278 278 | Departmental Stock— 
-_ Loco., coal, ballast, 
Total... 2,194 2,188 etc., waggons 1,846 1,906 


For the year ended- 30th June, 1923, the total tractive power of the 


locomotives. was 31,970,277. Ib., 
" capacity of the coaching stock was 99,738, or 46 per 
waggons were estimated to carry 303,933 tons, or 14 t 


*32137—D 


or 23 


841 1b. per engine. 


The passenger ° 


vehicle, and the goods 
ons per vehicle. 
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Raitway WorksHors.. 


The extensive repairs necessary to keep the rolling stock in an efficient 
state are carried out in workshops at Eveleigh, Honeysuckle, Clyde, Enfield, 


Flemington, and other places. The follow 


ng table gives some particulars of 


the work done at each of the establishments for the year 1922-23 -— 


Establishment. 


Engines. Rebuilt, Coaching Stock 


Goods Stock Waggons, 


Repaired, ete. Repaired. etc., Repaired. 
. No. No No. 
Eveleigh ... a “ah ue - 671 3,913 1,043 
Honeysuckle... sce oes 84 862 5,642 
Enfield... a od sell’  - atnae. (Wee eee 6,277 
Clyde... oc Se 38s wevives »  \ 1p)’ tasenes 13,592 
Flemington Se ts i rr 2,042 
Other pee a ee oe Pi) ns errore 4,717 


Other additions and conversions were made during the year, including 
boiler overhauls, etc. The workshops at Eveleigh and other places are 
equipped with the latest modern appliances, and are now adequate to deal 
with all requirements. 


Execrric Ligntinc Works. - 


The electric system has been installed in twenty-four stations, and 
numerous miscellaneous lighting improvements have been carried out, 
especially at the Central Station, where the supply has been increased by 
100 per cent. 


SIGNALLING AND SAFETY APPLIANCES. 


Great progress has been made in providing safety appliances, and on many 
of the principal stations the points and signals are interlocked, while at. the 
Central Station, Sydney, an electro-pneumatic system of signalling. is in 
operation. During 1913, track block and automatic signalling—the first in 
Australia—was installed between Redfern Tunnel Signal-box and Sydenham 
Junction ; this system had been extended to 274 miles 30 chains of double 
track at 30th June, 1923, ons 

Particulars regarding the various systems employed for the safe working of 
the lines in 1922 and 1923 are shown below :—- 


. 1922: 1923. 
Single Line. Mis.. Chs. Mis. Chs. |. 
By electric tablet ae ws 312 (17 309 68. 
electric train staff ... bs a oes .. 1,895 5° 2,136 66 
train staff and ticket with line clear reports ... 1,448 25 1,421 60 
train staff and ticket without line clear reports. 714 1 720 63 
train staff and one engineonly ... se fos 116 57 76 15 
4,486 25 4,665 32 
Double Line.  . -_—_—- _ 
By automatic signalling with track block working | 273 51 274 30 
ahsolute manual block system... sss ise 369 52. 391 77 
permissive manual block system... iH sree 3 44 3 44 
telephone... a vee ae wes isa 0 33 0 33 
647 20 670 24 


Rartway ACCIDENTS. 


The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be grouped under 
three heads—passengers, employees, and trespassers ; and the accidents them- 
selves may be classified into those arising from causes beyond the control of 
the persons injured, and those due to misconduct or want of caution. 

The accidents may be further subdivided into those connected with. the 
movement of railway vehicles and those apart from such movement, 
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Adopting such classifications, the accidents during each of the three years 
terminated on 30th June, 1923, are shown in the following table ;-— 


7 Aceidents connected with || Accidents not connected 
the Movement of Railway|; with the Movement of 
Classification. Vehicles, Railway Vehicles. 
: 1921. 1922, 1923. 1921. .; 1922. 1923, 
Passengers— 
Causes beyond their own control— 
Killed os Ss fie, bade wef 5 tad ia we Se 6 
Injured cae oa aa ah wf 58 33 22 |. 7 13 
Their own misconduct, or want of caution— i 
Killed oh ae me is wf 14 4 10 Pera eee Jee 
Injured ae des ws sie | 183) | 1384 | V5 67 | 102.) 78- 
me PEGE acc ade eee ec QO SOT ee eae cae 
Polo jlmjured in, ade, obs | WL |a7z | 167 || 82] 109] 9 
Servants of the Department— 
Causes beyond their own control— 
Killed ao is er ee ml 3 1 dis wa Z| see 
Injured Aes is bee dai wef 389 25 16 248. | 206 |. 340 
~Their own misconduct, or want of cautioa— 
Killed... ir eo ee eel 13 22 ¥O 6 5 6 
Injured .... va wes “ae | 293 | 214 | 236 [5,246 | 5,373) 5,145 
Total Killed *... ete oe st 15 23 10 6 7 6 
Injured... AG. “as .. | 262 | 239 | 252 |) 6,494. | 5,669 | 5,485 
‘Trespassers and others— : eee 
Killed bs ee Mae, Sats w| 384 40 25 2 3 5 
Injured =... eee Cia «| 101 56 79 78 | 115 | 131 
{ Killed ae we | 68 67 45 8 10 Ib 
Grand Total : : ; 
» Unjured... .. 4) 654 | 497 [498 |] 5,654 | ¢,993 | 8,707 


The above return_is compiled in a similar way to that adopted by the 
Board of Trade in England, and all accidents are reported which occur in the 
working of the railways, or on railway premises, to persons other than servants 
of the Department, however slight the injuries may be. In the case of 
empioyees of the Department all accidents must he reported which cause: 


the. employee to be absent for at least one whole day trom his ordinary 
work. 


The total number of passengers carried during the year ended 30th June, 

1923, was 123,714,639 and the accident rates per million were as follow :— . . 

‘ Killed. Injured 
Accidents connected with movement of railway véhicles— 


Causes beyond.their own control... sf ses Pr: a 18 
Their own misconduct or want of caution .. eae seh 03. 117 
Accidents not connected with movement of railway vebicles— : 
Causes beyond their own control _... 3e8 ae a 3 10 
Their own misconduct or want of caution ... iis ai aie 63 


Total ee oe as 08 208 
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The amount of compensation paid during the year ended 30th June, 1923, 
in connection with accidents on railways, was £14,817, of which £3,478 
was paid for passengers and £11,339 for goods. 


VictoriaAN. GOVERNMENT Raitways IN. New Sovran WaALEs. 


‘ An agreement: has been ratified by the Parliaments of New South 
Wales and Victoria under which the Government of Victoria is authorised 
to construct and maintain certain railways and other works in New South 
Wales. 

One of the proposed railways will cross the Murray at or near Golgol 
New South Wales, and extend into New South Wales for a distance not 
exceeding 20 miles; a second line will extend from the north side of the 
bridge au Gonn Crossing to a point at or near Stony Crossing on the Wakool 
River ; a third will be construc‘ed either from a point on the north side of 
the bridge crossing the Murray River at Moama or from a point on the 
Deniliquin-Moama Railway Company’s line between Moama and a point 
1 mile north of the Mathoura Railway Station, and extend westerly or 
north-westerly to Moulamein, thence continuing north-westerly to a point 
within 1} miles of the Murrumbidgee River, near Balranald: and a fourth. 
will extend from Euston to a point 30 miles north-easterly therefrom, so 
as to best serve en route the Benance settlement Area. 

The railways will be on the 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, hut all the works within 
New South Wales are to be constructed suitably for conversion to the 
adopted uniform gauge. They will be operated by the Victorian Railway 
Commissioners, but the fares and rates for the carriage of passengers, goods, 
and live stock thereon shall not be less than the rates charged for similar 
mileage on the Victorian Railways; while in the construction and working 
of the lines the same conditions and rates of wages as prevail in Victoria 
~vill be observed. 


= RalLway. GAvuGES OF AUSTRALIA. 


A classification of all railways, Government and private, in each State, 
according to gauge as at 30th June, 1923, is given below. The Common- 
wealth lines have been included with the sy ‘stems of the States through 
which they have been’ constructed :— 


Route Mileage at each Gauge. - 
Total 
State, : | ' Milcs 
1ft, Sin.| oft. jt. 3in.| 2ft. 6in.| ft. | Ste Gin, | 4ft.8}in. | Sts. 3in. 
i 
New South Wales...) ... 36]... ee fan 80 | 5,519 45 5,680 
Victoria... wa] sae 13] ... 122 15 Sax .. 14,249 ; 4,399 
‘Queensland... si] ase 942] ... 26) ... 6,202 Pee oes 7,170 
South Australia (ine. 

N. Territory) ...) ... 10 4 4 err 1,920 597 | 1,140 3,673 
Western Australia ... 29 29 oe se tee 4,351 454 ee 4,863 
Tasmania ... sacl’ cave 50 aes ae ads 816 - 866 

| 
Total «| 29 | 1,080 4) 150 15 | 13,369 | 6,570 , 5,434 | 26,651 


. 
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Tn consequence of the diversity of gauge, interstate railway communication 
is seriously hampered, and in a journey from Queensland to Western Australia 
breaks of gauge occur at Wallangarra, where the systems of Queensland and 
New South Wales meet; at Albury, on the border of New South Wales and 
Victoria ; at Terowie and Port Augusta in South Australia ; and at Kal- 
goorlie, where the Commonwealth and Western Australian lines connect. 

' The necessity and urgency of a uniform gauge to connect the State 

capitals were affirmed in May, 1920, at a conference between the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth and the State Premiers, who also agreed 
upon the allocation of the cost and arranged that a committee of railway 
experts should report regarding costs, ete. 


Following upon the presentation of this report, at z further conference held 
in July, 1920, it was decided that in the first place a thorough test should be 
made at Tocumwal of the third-rail device ; secondly, that the question of 
the gauge to be used, the scheme which would best meet requirements, and 
the estimated cost, should be investigated by a Royal Commission of two 
expert engineers from overseas and a chairman selected in Australia by the 
Prime Minister. 


The Commission recommended the adoption of the 4ft. 84 in. gauge, .sub- 
mitted estimates of the cost of converting all. lines to this gauge, and made 
proposals regarding the order in which the work should he carried out, and 
the methods by which it should be executed and controlled. 


The report was considered by the Prime Minister in conference with the 
Premiers in November, 1921, when it was resolved that the adoption of a 
uniform gauge was essential to the development and safety of the Commun- 
wealth ; also that the gauge should be 4 ft. 84 in. The Commonwealth was 
authorised to prepare and issue to the States a draft agreement to carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Commission, and did so, but although a 
further conference was held in January, 1922, the parties were unable to 
come toa decision. In June, 1923, the Prime Minister submitted to a con- 
ference of Ministers an alternative proposal to construct 4 ft. 84 in. gauge 
lines between Port Augusta (South Australia) and. Hay (New South Wales), 
and between Kyogle (New South Wales) and Brisbane (Queensland), but the 
States were unable to come to any agreement on the subject. The Common- 
wealth Government will consider whether action can be taken to carry out 
the Kyogle to Brisbane line. : 


“Private RarLway LIngs. 


The established policy in New South Wales has been to keep the railways 
under State control, and at the present time there are only 158 miles of 
private lines in operation, with the exception of short lines connecting coal 
and other mines with the main railways, on some of which provision has 
been made for the carriage of passengers and goods. 


In 1874 Parliament granted permission to a company to construct a line 
from Deniliquin, in the centre of the Riverina district, to Moama, on the 
River Murray, where it meets the railway system of Victoria. The line, 
which was opened in the year 1876, is of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge and 45 miles in 
length ; a considerable proportion of the wool ani other produce of the 
Riverina reaches the Melbourne market by ihis route. During the year 
1888 a line of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge, and 35 miles 54 chains in length, was laid 
_ ‘down from Silverton and Broken Hill to the South Australian border. A 

short line connects the Government railway at Liverpool with the Warwick 
432137 —E 
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Farm Racecourse. The Seaham Coal Company’s line connects the West 
Wallsend and Seaham Collieries with Cockle Creek; the South Maitland 
system supplies the mining districts of East Greta, Stanford—Merthyr, and 
Cessnock ; the Hexham-—Minmi line runs between the collieries in the 
townships mentioned ; and the line of the Commonwealth Oil Corporation 
extends from Newnes Junction, on the Western line, to the Wolgan Valley. 
The following table shows the operations of all private railway lines open to 
the public for general traffic during the year 1922. , 


Line. et yen - " Trai 
Name of ‘ot Res: -tures ‘assen- Good ive ‘rain 
ipertt Length.|Gauge Exponded. ad. sath carried carried. saad. a 
ing. 
m. ch.ift, ‘el £ £ £ No. tons. No. No. 
are and [45 015 3] 162,838] 29,569 22,058 -39,927|438,479! 43,780 
oama. 
Silverton* 185 5413 6 | 504,452) 53,061 38,359] $933,947) 92,129)140,773 
Warwick Farm ...| 0 66/4 84 5,700}... 42,674 757 92 
Seaham Colliery...; 6 O04 83} 16,000 20,006) 9,034 8,155 
ae in pn ee 
‘South Maitland— 
East Greta, Stan- 
ford Merthyr, q | tons, 
and Cessnock ...129 35}4 831 550,841]. ...  [ 936,855 1595766 443,721 
Hexham-Minmi...} 6 0/4 84] 41,000,000 4,550 400 3,504 
Commonwealth Oil| 33 0/4 84] 194,000 373,577; 1,602) 11,736 13,450° 
Corporation. 
New Red Head ...! 12 0/4 83! 102,000 § § § 
* Year ended 30th June, 1923. + Excludes 342,241 tons local shunting. yApproximate. 


§ Not available. 


The Deniliquin and Moama Company possesses 4 locomotives, 6 passenger 
carriages and 62 goods carriages and vans. The Silverton Company has 
20 locomotives, 665 goods vehicles, and 1 passenger carriage ; and additional 
passenger carriages are hired also from the South Australian Government 
railways as required. On the Warwick Farm line Government rolling-stoek 
is used. The Seaham Colliery has 2 locomotives and 4 passenger carriages, 
but Government rolling stock is used for goods transport. On the South 
Maitland system there are 23 locomotives, 27 passenger carriages, and 45 
goods carriages. The Hexham-Minmi Company has 1 locomotive and 1 
passenger carriage ; and the Commonwealth Oil Corporation has 4 locomo- 
tives, 2 passenger carriages, 1 motor-car, and 67 goods carriages and vans. 


In addition to the private railway lines shown in the previous table, there 
are several branches, connected principally with coal and other mines, with 
a total length of 135} miles, a summary of which is given below :— 


Connected with Northern Line 95 54 4 83 
3s Western ,, i ate sas 6 39 4 8% 

. 3 40 3 6 

af South Coast ,, 1 29 76 4 8h 
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Raitways or New Sourn Waces anp Oruer Counrrizs. 


The position of the railways of New South Wales, including Government 
and all private lines, in relation to other important. countries of the world, is 
shown in the following table for the year 1923 in comparison with 1890, to 


illustrate the relative progress during the last thirty-three years. 


The figures 


for South Australia and Western Australia -are inclusive of the Federal 


Government lines. 


It is, however, necessary to remember that there are 


vital circumstances which really invalidate any effective comparison, as, for 
instance, differences in population and in the assistance received or com- 


petition encountered from river or sea carriage. 


In cases where: the figures 


for 1923 could not be obtained those for the latest year available have been 


inserted. 

1890. | 1923. 

Per Mile of Line y Per Mile of Line 

try. 
Country Length of Open. Length of Open.. 
ailways. Popu- . Railways. Povue. : 
lation, Area. ition. Ares. 
= miles, No. |sq. mls. |; miles. No. sq. mls. 
New South Wales: 2,263 496 137 5,680 386 55 
Victoria 2,471 457 36 4,399 365 20 
- Queensland 2,142 180 509 || 7,170 112 94 

South Australia, 1,774 183 $12 3,673 141 103 
Western Australia ... 505 96 2,099 4,863 12 201 
Tasmania 399 362 66 866 247 30 
New Zealand... 1,956 320. | 53 | 3,156 | 418 32 
United Kingdom 19,943 1,986 . 6 23,734 3,993: 5 
Russia (Europe and Asia) ...{. 17,363) 5,201 498 59,541 | 3,007 . 148 
Germany 24,270 | 1,931 9}) 35,677 | 1,678 5 
France... 21,899 1,745 9 | 25,766 1,522 3 
Switzerland ... 1,869 1,569 8 8,915 991. a 
Austria... nae \ 15,267 2,481 16 |S 15,739} 1,855 7 
Hungary «we wl 13,589} 1,555 9 
Q@anada... ws veel 12,628 402 270 39,771 221 94 
United States of America...) 154,276 398 19: |! 964,845 AY: Bp 
Argentine Republic: ... 3,635: 825 319: || 21,935.) 399 53 
Japan .... ia 584 |. 74,171: 276 6,728 | 11,443 39 
Italy ... 10,290:| 3.774 rh 
India. ... Sih” Rae a il 37,266 | 8,560: 48 
Wnion. of South: Africa a Not available ... : “Il 0;890: 636 43 
Mexico... Sa fer ik 10;754 1,291 TL 
Brazil ... eee ol || 17,248) 1,780: 190 


—— 


Information relating to. the year 1890 is not available for the last five 
' countries mentioned in: the table, but. the latest figures have been inserted, 
in order that comparisons for 1923. may be more complete. 


. 
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TRAMWAYS. 


With the exception of 23 miles privately owned, the tramways of New 
South Wales are the property of the State Government. The standard 
gauge of 4 ft. 81 in. has been adopted for all lines. The electric system 
was introduced into Sydney at the close of 1899, and is now used, with few 
exceptions, for all tramways in the metropolitan district. Of the 224£ miles 

_Of line open at 30th June, 1923, there were 159 miles ‘under the electric 
system and 65{ miles worked by steam. The section from Northmead to Castle 
Hill was converted to a railway from the 28th January, 1923, which accounts 
for the decrease in the total length of tramways since the aa year. 


re Length of L h of 
Line. | he | agree, 
Electric— mls. ch, mls. ch. 
City and Suburban ee es oes ane ts wd 115 42 211 40 
North Sydney... as is wes Ses ae 23 #1 39 76 
Ashfield to Mortlake and Cabarita ae san we es 8 38 “15 9 
- Rockdale to Brighton-le-Sands mace Voges Se se 1 20 1 20 
Manly to The Spit and Manly to aarrabiagh m Soe ae 10 58 15 38 
158 79 283 23 

Steam— ; 

Arncliffe to Bexley 3 ie pias eigens Ses sie 2 50 2 50 

Kogarah to Sans Souci ... ove woe xs ei eh 5 45 6 7 
Parramatta to Northmead 2 10 2 10 
Sutherland to Cronulla ... ‘ ais “ee ate 7 32 7 32 
Newcastle City and Suburban .., ‘ae aes iss ia 34.67 44 54 
East to West Maitland ... oe ; See a ek 4 5 4 5 
Broken Hill wad ia'e bee des tee sus a; lo 4 ll 35 
65 73 79 25 
Total 3.00 ue swe | | 22472 362 48 
Sidings, loops, and Cross-overs ... wie Hi ae eee aes 55 71 


During the year ended 30th June, 1923, the length of tramway opened 
for traffic was 16 chains of single track. 


The existing steam system at Newcastle is being converted to electricity ; 
and a portion of the lines is now open for traffic, while the whole conversion 
‘will be finished in 1924. 


The tramway rolling-stock, on 30th June, 1928, consisted of 26 steam 
‘motors, 74 steam cars, 1,340 motor cars, 2 trail cars for electric lines, and 
113 service vehicles, making a total of 1,555. 


A large number of cars and motors are constructed in the workshops at 
Randwick, where extensive repairs and conversions are also earried out. 


« The capital cost of the State tramways to 30th June, 1923, amounted to _ 
£9,975,031, or £44,352 per mile open; the cost of construction was 

£5,119,459, or £29,763 per mile, and the expenditure on rolling-stock, work- | 
hops, machinery, &e., amounted to £4,855,572. 
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Working of Tramways. 
The following. statement shows the working of the various tramways in 
sections for the year ended 30th June, 1923. Two sections returned a surplus 
' during the period, and the total profit on all lines, after allowing for interest 
on capital, amounted to £5.534. 


Cost of Excess Profit (+) 
: Construc-| prssengers | Gross | Working Revenue | Interest | Toss (—) 
Line. tion and ied. | Revenue. | Expenses (+) or on allowing 
Equip- | Carlee. venue, | Expenses.) expenses | Capital. |ro-interest 
ment. (—). 
Electric— £ No. £ £ £ £& £ 
City and Suburban «./7,116,222 1272,938,712 |2,945,634 |2,380, 485 (+)565,149 357,949 i(+-)207,200 
North Sydney ... wee! 995,484 | 27,059,118 | 292,488 | 252,670 (+) 39,818] 49,858 |(—) 10,040 
Ashfield to Mortlake and : 
Cabarita a | 219,087 | 6,638,953 | 62,366 | 64,867 (—) 2,501] 11,161 (—) 13,662 
Manly to The Spit and 
Manly to Narrabeen ...; 325,150 | 4,663,687 66,611 55,513 |(-+) 11,098) 16,662 |(—) 5,564 
Rockdale to Brighton-le- ‘ 
Sands ... tee we} 24,348 | 1,029,755 8,824 6,379 (+) 2,445) 1,212 |(+) 1,233 
Steam— 


Arncliffe to Bexley ...|_ 22,962 613,700 5,827 | 10,122 |) 4,295) 1,185 (—) 5,480 
_ Kogarah to Sans Souci ...) 30,858 | 1,411,233 | 18,362 | 27,670 (—) 9,808; 1,589 (—) 10,897 
Parramatta to Castle Hill |. 23,345 336,976 | - 10,285 | 14,798 |(—) 4,518) 1,652 |) 6,165 
Sutherland to Cronulla ...| 52,255 | 1,034,850 19,543 24,167 (—) 4,624) 2,696 (—) 7,320 


Newcastle City and | 
Suburban : «(1,037,685 | 12,086,838 | 145,168 | 220,759 \(—) 75,531 49,729 \(—}125,320 


East to West Maitland ..:) 35,215 740,490 8,060; 9,571 K——) 1,511) 1,817 |(—) 8,828 
Broken Hill. ....  ...| 92,530 | 1,347,510 | 14,946 | 25,303 |() 10,359) 4,764 |(—) 15,128 


a errr 


Total, Al Lines 4, 9,975,031 [381,001,822 /8,598,114 |3,092,306 |( + )505,808) 500,274 (+) 5,584 


Revenué and Expenditure. 


In the following table are given details of revenue and expenditure, and 
capital invested for all State tramways, since 1880. The net earnings of the 
tramways for the year ended 30th June, 1923, amounted to 5:19 per cent. on 
cost of construction and equipment, as compared with 4:65 per cent., the 
actual interest payable on the State loan liabilities at the same date :— 


Year. Total Capital Interest 
ended Length Expended on Gross Working Net Returned 
30th June. Free ae ee Revenue. Expenses. | Earnings. Capital, 
Miles. £ £ £ & per cent. 
1880 © 43 60,218 18,980 18,444 5,586 9-19 
1890 894 933,614 268 ,962 224,073 - 44,889 4°81 
1900 - 73 1,924,720 409,724 841,127 _. 68,597 3°50 
1910 1653 4,668 ,797 1,185,568 |. = 988,587 _ 201,981 | 4°88 
1915 2193 7;970,293 1,986,060 1,611,286 874,774 4°70 
1920 2953 ° 8,768,548 2,881,797 2,486,121 295,676 4°56 
1922 229} 9,505,732 3,610,135 3,015,616 594,519 6-41 
1923 225 9,975,031 8,598,114 8,092,306 505.808 5°19 
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The increase in the working expenses from 1920 is attributable to the 
same. causes referred to with regard to Railways on page... 


During the year ended 30th June, 1923, the percentage of working 
expenses to the total receipts was 85:9, as compared with 83°5 in the pre- 
vious year ; the net earnings amounted to £505,808, which is equal to a net 


return per average mile open of £2,223, as compared with £2,605 in the 
previous year. 


Tram Fares. 


The following table shows the fares charged on the trams for one and more 


sections at various periods since 1911. The average length of a section is 
1 mile 78 chains :-— 


| Week Days. : | Sundays. 

Sections. June, June, | - June; June; June; June, 
1911. 1916. 1923. 1911, 1916.. 1923: 

d. d, a. | d. d d. 

1 1 1 9 I 2 2 

2 2 2 3 2 3 3 

3 3 3 4 3 4 4 

4 4 4 5 4 5 5 

5 5 5 6 5 6 6 

6 6 6 6 6 6 6 


f- {lhe extra fare charged on Sundays and specified holidays was withdrawn 
in{February 1923, and the rates are now uniform for all. days. 


Comparison of Tramway Traffic. 
The following statement contains a coniparison of the passenger traffic 
and the tram mileage since 1900. With the extension of the system the 
earnings per tram mile decreased from 2s. 3d. in 1900: to: 1s. in. 1905, but 


have since risen to 2s. 43d. ; the working cost per tram: mile dropped: to 10d. 
in 1905, but increased steadily to 2s. Ofd. in 1923. 


Year. ended | Length of line Passengers Tram Earnings per | Working cost 
30th. June. open. carried. mileage, tram mile. per tram mile. 
miles. No. . s.. d s. d. 
1900 71} 66,244,334 4,355,024 2 8 1 10 
1905 1252 139,669,459 16,413,762. 1 0 0 10 
1910 165% 201,151,02T 20,579,386) 1 0 113 
1915 2193 289,282,845 26,842;974 1 6% rE 2 
1920 2258 324,884,651 | 26,889,677: 2 1¢ 1 10} 
1922 - 9293 330,938,567 29,318,832: 2 BY 2 02 
1923 225 331,001,822 30,071,022 2 4 2 OF 


The extension of the City and North Sydney tramways since 1905 may be 
seen in the following statement, also the enormous increase in the passenger 
traffic. All lines which communicate directly with the city of Sydney are 
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included in the category “City and Suburban”; the Ashfield, Kogarah, 
Arncliffe, and Rockdale lines, which act as feeders.to the railways, and the 
Manly lines have not been included :— 


City and Suburban. North Sydney. 
Year 
ended ; 
30th. June.; Length Passengers Tram Length Passengers Tram 
of Tine. carried. mileage. of Tine. carried. mileage, 
miles. No. . miles. miles. No. miles. 
1905 734 120,973,934 14,413,273 113 9,128,575 1,074,743 
1910 944 173,897,034 17,743,868 162 13,677,491 1,651,153 
1915 VIO 240,545,317 | 22,242;010 194 20,743,680 2,375,916 
1920 113 269,255,935 21,811,695 22 25,165,376 2,705,620 
1922 1154 271,384,691 23,784,739 23 26,753,152 2,978,619 
1923 115s 272,938,712 24,261,186 23 ~ 27,659,118 | 3,245,962 


TraMway ACCIDENTS. 
The accidents which occurred on tramways during each of the three years 

ended 30th June, 1923, are classified in the following table, in a similar way 

to those relating to the railways :— : 


- Accidents connected || Accidents not connected? 
withthe movement of with the movement of 
Classification. * tramway ‘vehicles, tramway vehicles. 
1921. | 1922, | 1928. |) 1921. | 1922, | 1928. 
Passengers— 
Causes beyond their own control— 
Killed : ae an Tf. 24 Ses os 
Injured a1 wee we | 276} 1381 | 184 1 } 
Their own misconduct, or want of caution— 
Killed er 7 9 7 Pet 3 el eeres 
Injured | 345 | 309) 331 rat 19 VW 
: Killed 8 9 7 He 1 ae 
Total {iajuend 621| 440) 515) 12] -19| “le 
Servants of the Department-— ——— ————I 
‘Causes beyond their own control—- 
Killed “ , i ere 1 sy Bis ae 
Injured oe +a dats 4 Speed 2 VO 38.) 21 162; 142] 178 
Their own misconduct, or want of caution— 
Killed sé 2 ra i ana are 
Injured 206; 199 | 234 651 | 766 | 723 
4 § Killed eat 3 2 1 Ses 1 ere 
ool {isjued 243 | 237] 255 || 8131 908! 901 
Others— od ——. 
Killed 20} 21 19 fs ae 
Injured 276} 280] 315 3 1 
Killed we 31 32 27 tee ae rer 
Coan total {Tajured |1,140 | 957 11,085 || 828} 928] 913 


The number of passengers carried on the tramways during the year ended 
30th June, 1923, was 331,001,882, and the rate of fatal accidents among 


passengers was only ‘02 per million. 


With one exception, the fatal accidents 


in the last five years were ascribed entirely to misconduct or want of caution 
on the part of passengers, and as the tramways usually traverse crowded. 
streets, the number of accidents must be considered small. 
The amount of compensation paid during the twelve months ended 30th 
June, 1923,én respect of accidents on the tramways was £24,612, as com-: 
pared with £22,571 for the preceding year. 
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Private TRAMWAYS. 


There is only one tramway under private control within’ the State, viz, a 
steam line, which passes through the town of Parramatta, commencing at 
the Park and continuing as far as the Newington Wharf at Duck River, » 
a distance of 2 miles 66 chains, where it connects with the Parramatta River 
steamers conveying passengers and goods to and from Sydney. The line has 
been constructed to the standard gauge of 4 feet 84 inches, and was opened 
in 1883. 


RalILWAYs AND TRAMWAYS. 


A statement of the capital cost of the State Railways and Tramways, and 
the result of working during the last two years, is shown below :— 


1922, 1923, 
Particulars. | 
Railways. | Tramways. Total. Railways. Tramways.| .Total. 

Cost of Construction . and z £ £ £ £ £ 

Equipment at 36th June ..} 85,552,871 9,505,732 | 95,058,603 | 89,276,871 9,975,031 | 9,9251,902 
Year ended 30th June— 

Earnings . ae 15,218,019 8,610,135 | 18,823,154 | 15,221,533 8,598,114 | -18,819,447 

Working Expenses .. 11,116,302 3,015,616 | 14,181,918 | 10,649,974 8,992,306 | 18,742,280 

Balance after paying Work- ae : 

ing Expenses % ~-| 4,096,717 594,519 4,691,236 4,571,359 505,808 5,077,167 
Interest on Capital .. 4,217,881 467,528 4,685,209 4,487,303 500,274 4,987,577 
Deficit .. 121,164 *127,191 #6027 #84056 45,534 *89,590 | 
* Surplus. 
CoaL USED. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1923, the quantity of coal used for. 
locomotive purpose’ was 1,040,860 tons and for gas-making 9,508 tons. 


2 EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES. 


The amount of wages paid, together with the staff employed on the 
Government railways and tramways in June, 1923, is shown in the following 


statement, in comparison with the previous year :— 


Year ended 20th June, 1922. Year ended 30th June, 1923. 
Particulars. 
“Railways. | Tramways. Total. Railways. | Tramways. Total. 
Persons employed— | 
Salaried staff 5,125 792 5,917 5,176 798 5,974 
Wages 9 31,707 8,942 40,649 31,040 9,099 40,139 
Totalnumber| 36,832 9,734 46,566 36,216 9,897 46,113 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Salaries and wages 
paid ..-| 9,837,305 |2,384,457|11,721,762 || 8,740,230 |2,357,704 11,097,934 


a 
The average number of men employed during the year ended 30th June, 
1923, was 46,070. 


A scheme to provide superannuation allowances for the officers of the. 
railway and tramway service was introduced in 1910, particulars gf which are 
shown in the part of this Year Book dealing with Social Condition. 


I4r- 
POPULATION. 


EaRiy .ENUMERATIONS. 

rpae growth. of the population of. New- South Wales. between..1788 and 
1856 is traced on: page 223. of the Official Year. Book for.1922,.and the. 

area and population at each territorial readjustment are shown. on. page 1. 
With the exception of the territory ceded to the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in.1911, New South Wales has occupied its present. boundaries since 
1859, and census particulars are available at regular decennial intervals 
since 1861. These particulars furnish a connected. and accurate. summary 
of:the development of population since that date, and a survey of the growth 
of the population of New South Wales, including Lord Howe: Island, is shown 
in the following table :— 


Increase: in Population since 
qe previous’ Census. Number of 
Year: Population. Number of bea 
Population. , Average Mile: 
Numerieal... |Proportional. ‘Annual Rate: 
per cent.: per cent. 
1861 350;860 100: 172,192* 91-00: 6-98 1-12 
i871 503,981 »  144- 153,121 4364 3:69. 1-68 
1881 751,468° - 234 247,487 49-11: 4-08 2-41 
1881 1,132,234 323 380,766 50-67" . 4-19 ' 3-64 
1901: 1,359,133 387 226,899 20-04. 1-84 4:38 
191k: 1,648,746 i 470 2895613 21:35. 1-95. 5°32 
1921} * 2,101,968 599 453.222 27-49 °: 2:46 679 
1922+ 2,174.553 619 72,586. - 3°45 1:96. 7:03. 
1923+ 2,211,106 630 _ 36,553 168 168 715 
*Since 1851. + Bra Ape J 31st: December. 


Aborigines:.are-not included. in the population shown above fir 1861; the 
numbers included in the totals of subsequent years are 983 in 1871; 1, 643 in 
1881; 8,280 in 1891; . 4,287 in 1901; .2,012°in: 1911; 1,597"in- 1921. The 
population of the Federal Capital Territory is excluded in 1911 and subsequent 
years. 

From.this table it is apparent'that a steady growth.of population proceeded 
until 1891. This growth was especially marked between 1851 and 1861, 
when ‘the gold ‘discoveries. were attracting eager fortune-hunters from other 
parts.of the world, many of: whom. remained as settlers. After the gold. 
rushes had ceased, the growth of population proceeded at a slower. rate; 
but; though ‘neither the average-annual rate of increase nor the proportionate’ 
increase of that ‘period was again attained, the actual numerical expansion . 
inslater periods has been greater. Indeed, the lull which occurred in: the: 
growth of population. during the sixties developed gradually into: a. period. 
of increasingly rapid expansion after 1871, and the next twenty years were, 
from a relative point of view, a time of unexcelled development. 

It is significant that this speedy development proceeded during a period 
of: remarkably flourishing trade, and came to an:end when. the: trade boom. 
ended in. the commercial crisis:of-the early nineties. 

The‘next twenty years were a.period of little progress in the development 
of: population, the reasons being the commercial and. industrial. stagnation: 
which followed the crisis of 1893, the migratory and. other losses.due to the 
war.in South Africa,-and a.more potent though, perhaps, subsidiary cause— 
the heavy decline in the birth-rate. which lowered the rate of natural increase.. 

34695—A 
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A new period of prosperity began early in the twentieth century, and 
the full weight of the trade revival was felt in the period 1911 to 1921, when the 
tide of population turned more definitely in favour of the growth of the 
State. Despite the serious effects of the war in diminishing the birth-rate, . 
in temporarily stopping immigration, and in causing an exodus of men of 
reproductive ages, many of whom did not return, and despite the smaller 
losses occasioned by the influenza epidemic of 1919, the period showed. a 
greater relative expansion than either of its predecessors,’ and by far the 
greatest numerical increase on record. During 1921, 1922, and 1923 the 
volume of immigration was very restricted, and the increase in population 
depended upon natural causes. 

The estimated population at the end of the year and the mean population 
of New South Wales, including aborigines, for the last ten years, were as 
follow :— ° 


Estimated Population at End of Year. 
Mean 
Year. er ; Population. 
f Males. | Females. Total. 
1914 983,939 898,499 1,882,438 1,870,460 
1915 974,264 921,339 1,895,603 1,891,191 
1916 947,287 939,605 _ 1,886,892 1,893,479 
1917 961,288 960,200 1,921,488 1,905,194 
1918 985,662 977,683 1,963, 345 1,943,356 
1919 1,042,959 996,764 2,039,723 2,000,573 
1920 1,068,568 1,024,421 2,092,989 2,068,585 
1921 1,085,275 1,044,230 2,129,505 2,108,369 
1922 1,108,582 1,065,971 2,174,553 2,150, 862 
1923 1,128,089 1,083,017 2,211,106 2,192,146 


Population of Australian States. 

The following table shows the population of each State of the Commonwealth 
at the last two censuses, the proportion of population in each State, and 
the average annual rate of growth during the interval. Aborigines of full 
blood are excluded from account. 


{ : o och * 
; ' : Estimated roportion in each 
State or Territory. earache as sa! eee Population, fone Oe Renter: 1992, 
1911. 1021. hr ae a 
: 1911. 1921. 
: er cent.(per cent-/per cent, 
New South Wales...) 1,646,734 | 2,100,371 | 2,172,932 | 36°96 | 38-67 38°57 
Victoria ait «| 1,815,551 | 1,531,280 | 1,590,225 | 29-53 | 28°19 28°23 
Queensland... «| 605,813 755,972 788,290 | 13°60 | 13°92 13°99 
South Australia »-| 408,558 495,160 513,194 | 9°17 913 — 11k 
Western Australia...) 282,114 332,732 343,608 | 6°33 6:06 6°10 
Tasmania asi Ste 191,211 213,780 218,924 | 4:29 3°91 3°89 
Northern Territory ... 3,310 3,867 3,551 ; 0-08 0°07 0:06 
Federal Capital Terr. 1,714 2,572 2,557 | 0°04 0-05 0°05: 
Commonwealth ...| 4,455,005 | 5,435,734 | 5,633,281 {100-00 |100°00 | 100-00 


During the inter-censal period the population of New South Wales increased 
at an average annual rate of 2-46 per cent., which was faster than that of any 
other State of the Commonwealth. The next highest rate was in Queensland; 
2-24 per cent.; South Australia, 1-94 per cent.; Western Australia, 1-66 per 
cent.; Victoria, 1-53 per cent.; and Tasmania, 1-12 per cent. The average 
for the whole of Australia was 2-00 per cent. The increased proportion of 
the population of the Commonwealth in New South Wales placed it in a 
position of greater relative importance among the States. 
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Growth of Population of New South Wales. - 


The extent to which each source—natural increase and net immigration— 
has contributed to the growth of the population of New South Wales during 
each census period since 1861 was shown on page 226 of the Official Year 
Book-for 1922. In calculating the increase from 1901 to 1921 the population 
of the Federal Capital Territory has been omitted, but the aboriginal 
inhabitants have been taken into consideration throughout. 


Natural increase has been by far the greater’ cause of growth in the 
population, and, as would be expected, has provided steadily-increasing 
additions. The rate of natural increase fluctuated with a falling tendency 
throughout the period, but a very sudden fall occurred after 1890 owing to - 
the rapid decline in the birth-rate. Immigration has always been a subor- 
dinate cause of growth, but has intermittently provided considerable 
additions to the population. During the sixty years 1861-1921 the net 
immigration amounted to only 500,277, or about two-seyonths of the total 
increase. Of these immigrants approximately 60 per cent. were males and 
about 140,900 were assisted to immigrate. Immigration proceeded rapidly 
until 1886, when it declined heavily, and did not revive until the State re- 
introduced its policy of affording assistance to immigrants in 1905. Between 
the years 1892 and 1904 the State actually lost more than 10,000 inhabitants 
by net emigration. The rate of increase due to net immigration, measured in 
relation to population, has been very variable, and although considerable 
improvement is evident in the past thirty years the rate is still much 
below that of former years, 


It is probable that the last decennial period would have shown a very 
considerable improvement in all respects had it not been for the unusual 
influences brought to bear by the war and the epidemic of influenza in 1919, 

The actual growth of population in New South Wales during each of the 
last ten years was. as follows :— 


see! 


Increase during Year. Increase per cent. during Year. 

Year ended : 

oo Natural. ianatyeasies Total. Natural. Tintiketation: Total. 
1914 34,838 - 1,440 36,278 1-89 ° 08 1-97 
1915 33,275 |(—) 20,110 13,165 177° (-) 107 “70 
1916 32,221 ((—) 40,982 (-) 8,711 | 1-70 (-) 216 |(—) -46 
1917 34,498 98 34,596 1-83 Nil. 1-83 
1918 | 31,860 9,997 41,857 1-66 52 2-18 

. 1919 | 22,143 54,235 76,378 1:13 2-76 3°89 
1920 33,013 20,253 53,266 1-62 99 261 
1921 34,600 1,916 _ 36,516 1-65 09 1-74 
1922 36,036 9,012 45,048 1.69 43 2:12 
1923 - 33,061 3,492 36,553 152 ‘16 1°68 


{—) Decrease. 


This table reflects very clearly the effects of the war upon the growth of 
population. During the four years 1910 to 1913 natural and migratory. 
- causes had combined to produce a growth which, in point of magnitude, was 
_ unprecedented and, in point of rate, was nearly as rapid as that of any - 

similar period in the previous fifty years. In those four years the net 
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immigration was nearly 126,000. “But the advent+of-war in 1914 caused 
a@ practical cessation of immigration in the latter part of the year, while at 
the same time the despatch of forces oversea caused a heavy drain of 
emigration, which increased during. 1915. and 1916 so much as to cause a 
large excess of departures over arrivals. From 1917 to 1919 the return 
of troops caused’an increasing flow of arrivals, and restored a temporarily 
absent element of population. In 1920 the. last detachments of soldiers 
returned, and there was considerable immigration from other States. During 
1921 migration returned to its ordinary channels, and the net immigration 
of the year was inconsiderable. In 1922 a pronounced increase was apparent. 
After 1914 the annual number of births diminished until 1919 and the 
natural increase showed a considerable falling off, especially in 1919, when the 
epidemic of influenza caused heavy mortality. In 1920 and 1921 the number 
both of births and deaths increased, but the increase of births was the greater. 
The natural increase in 1922 was numerically the greatest on record, but 
proportionally was considerably below that of former years. 


MIGRATION. 


"A -very large movement of population takes place each year into and out 
of New South Wales, but is due more to the migratory habits of a large section 
of the inhabitants and to the movements of tourists and business men than 
to immigration or emigration properly so-called. 

‘The net immigration to New South Wales is the excess of arrivals in over 
departures from the State, and is the result principally of intercourse with 
oversea countries. In recent years until 1920 the greater part of the immi- 
grants to New South: Wales:came from-or through other Australian States, 
but, in 1921, the direction of interstate migration changed and the number of 
departures to has since exceeded the number of arrivals from the other States, 

‘The interstate and oversea movement of people to and from New South 
Wales in each of the past ten years is shown in the following table :-— 


Excess of Arrivals over 


Arrivals in New South Wales. Departures from New South Walss. 1 Departures. 
Year. Wee 
From To Other 


Interstate. | other ‘otal. | interstate.| other Total. | Interstate. jj 
‘| Countries. Countries. Countries, 


é J 


1914 | 309,598 | 67,268 | 376,866 | 307,773 | 67,653 | 375,426 | 1,825 (-) °385 
1915 | 315,590 | 45,939 | 361,529 | 303,354 | 78,285 | 381,639 | 12,236 |(—)32,346 
1916 | 322,174.| 49,354 | 371,528 | 818,738 | 93,722 | 412,460 | -3,436 |(—~-)44,368 


9917 | 274;768 | 35,063 | 309,831 | 260,616 | 49,117 | 309,733 | 44,152 (~)14,054 


1918 | 299,735 | 38,744 | 338,479 | 288,732 | 39,750 | 328,482 | 11,003 | — ).1,006 
1919 | 240,263 | 93,276 | 333,539 | 235,887 | 43,417 | 279,304 | 4,376 | 49,859 
1920 | 311,068) 72,515 | 383,583. |'303,222 | 60,108 | 363,330 | 7,816 | - 12,407 
1921 | 284,927 | 57,190 | 342,117 | 288,084 | 52,117 | 340,201 (-)3,157| 5,073 
1922 | 277,938 | 53,326 | 331,264 | 283,432 | 38,820 | 322,252 (—}5,494| 14,506 
1923 {283,079 | -48,084 | 382,463 | 290,756 | -36,915 |:827,671 (-)7,677| 11,169 


Of the total movement of population, more than~80: per cent. is. to-and 
from - other: Australian.States; and one-third-of the movement to and from 
countries outside Australia is with: New. Zealand. : 
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Passports. 


‘Unies the Passports .Act,.1920 (Federal), no person who is or appears 
to: be. more'than 16. years of age may embark at any place in the Common- 
wealth for a journey to any place beyond. the Commonwealth unless he is 
_ the-holder.ofa passport or other document authorising his-departure, properly 
endorsed for the journey or.unless:he is the subject of any special or statutory 
exemption: in that regard. 


‘The statutory exemptions extend to members of the naval or military 
forces of any British Dominion on duty, members of the crew of a departing 
vessel who were members on its arrival or are by-occupation seafaring men, 
any natural born British subject: proceeding to New ‘Zealand, any other 
person proceeding to:New Zealand under permit, any officer of the Adminis- 
tration, or any bona fide resident or tourist with a return’ ticket proceeding 
to! Papua or Norfolk Island, any person holding a certificate exempting 
him from the ‘dictation test, and any aboriginal native of Asia or of any 
island. of the Hast Indies .or of the Indian. or .Pacific oceans. 


Immigration. 


At Common Law aliens have no legal right of admission to any British 
country, and immigration to. and emigration from New South Wales are 
regulated principally by statutes ofthe Federal Parliament, e.g.; the Immigra- 
tion Act (901-20) and the Contract Immigrants Act, 1905. 


‘Any person may be refused admission to Australia who fails to write from. 
dictation by an officer not less than fifty words-in any prescribed European 
language; or any person who has: not-the prescribed certificate of health ; 
any feeble-minded. person; any person suffering-from serious: transmissible: 
disease or ‘defect, tuberculosis :or certain other serious-diseases ; «any person 
convicted of crime in certain circumstances ; ‘any prostitute or person living 
by prostitution; any advocate of revolution, assassination, or the unlawful 
destruction of property ; fora period of five years from 2nd December, 1920 
any person of German, Austro-German, Bulgarian, or Hungarian parentage 
and. nationality, or.any Turk-of Ottoman race; or any person 16 years of age 
or over not possessed of a. passport.as prescribed. ‘Should such persons gain 
admission, they may -be deported. Usually persons formerly domiciled in 
the State cannot be excluded from return after temporary absence. 


“Inthe matter of excluding undesirable immigrants, New South Wales. 
is protected by the Federal authority. The number of persons refused 
admission to: the Commonwealth in 1922 was 18, of whom 3:°were Chinese,. 
6 British, 2° Pacific’ Islanders, 3 Hindoos, 1 Itdlian, 1 Japanese, 1 Malay,. 
and 1 Syrian. No persons passed the dictation test during the year. The 
number of recorded ‘departures of coloured persons from’ the Common-. 
wealth during. the -year.was’3,213, including 2,189 Chinese, ‘359 ‘Japanese,. 
arid: 194° Hindoos. The number of coloured persons admitted without test 
was 3,553, of-whom ‘1,964 were Chinese-and 390 were Japanese. Of these, 
1,896 were admitted -on the -ground of former ‘domicile, 968 as- pearlers, 
106 on passports, and 583. on other grounds. 


“Particulars of the Contract Immigrants Act will be found in Part 
eo “Employment” of this Year’ Book. 


Assisted Immigration. 


«In the early -years: of . the colony’s existence the. Covendt frequently 
discouraged free immigration, but in 1832 there was inaugurated a policy 
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of State-assisted immigration, which was maintained until 1885. During 
the economic depression of the next twenty years no encouragement was 
given to immigrants, and assistance to migrate was not afforded again 
~ until 1905. In 1911 the Federal Government assumed the function of 
advertising the resources of Australia with a view to promoting voluntary 
immigration from the United Kingdom, Europe, and the United States 
of America, but the State continued to assist desirable immigrants. Activities 
were practically suspended during the war period and not revived until 1919. 
Even then, in view of the industrial position, assistance was at first restricted. 
to nominees and domestic workers, but the Imperial Government also 
arranged to grant free passages to ex-service men and women and their 
dependents who could produce evidence that they would be acceptable to 
any dominion, and that provision had been made for them. The State 
provided for acceptance under this scheme of selected immigrants, preference 
being given to agriculturists, domestic servants, and persons nominated by 
‘residents. This scheme continued in operation until the end of 1922. 


With the advent. of more stable industrial conditions, the system of assisted 
immigration was reorganised by agreement as from 1st March, 1921, when 
the Federal Government undertook control of the entire oversea organisation 
‘for the encouragement and selection of immigrants, and for the provision of 
passages to Australia. Under this agreement the State arranged to indicate, 
from time to time, how many settlers it could absorb. Generally speaking, 
all eligible persons are accepted upon nomination by local residents, who 
deposit a proportion of the fare and agree to become responsible for the 
establishment of the immigrants upon arrival. 


In 1922, the State decided to embark on a more active policy of Sanieahon 
by the introduction of oversea settlers for rural development. In November 
an important agreement was made between the State and Commonwealth 
Governments and this was ratified in part and extended in June, 1923, by an. 
agreement between the Commonwealth and British Governments providing 
‘for co-operation and financial assistance by the latter in terms of the Empire 
Settlement Act, 1922. The agreements provide that— 


1. The Federal Government is to provide loans for the Government 
of New South Wales up to a limit of £6,000,000, such loans to be 
applied toward the development and settlement of certain areas 
of land and to promote the immigration and settlement of persons 
of the British race, including provision for training farms and recep- 

‘tion establishments. The lands specially mentioned were the 
Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area, lands on the Murray River in the 
Western Division, and lands on the North Coast and downfall from 
the Northern Tablelands. 

2. One-third of the interest on such loans is to be ee for five years 
by the Federal Government, and an equal proportion by the British 
Government for the same period provided that 6,000 new immi- 
grants from the United Kingdom be placed on farms under the 
scheme within five years of the commencement of the agreement. 
Should a smaller number of settlers be so established the contribu- 
tion of the British Government will be diminished proportionally. 

3. The developmental works carried out under the scheme are to include 
surveys of land, road, and railway construction, provision of water 
supply, other improvements, and, in some cases, resumption of 
land and works. 

4. The cost of passages for immigrants is to be defrayed without charge 
to the State Government. 
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5. All necessary advances to settlers placed upon farms under the 
scheme are to be made by the Commonwealth Bank, Rural Bank 
or other jointly approved agency as a business proposition, such 
bank to be indemnified for a period not exceeding fourteen years 
against losses sustained in connection with the advances, through 
their incurring risks beyond such as are incurred in the ordinary 
course of banking business. The amount-so payable is limited to 
(a) £500 in respect of any individual settler, (b) one-third of the 
total sums payable under the guarantee. The British Government 
agreed to pay one-half of any amount falling due under the guarantee. 
The total advance to any individual settler is limited to £500, and 
the total indebtedness of any settler or trainee for land is not to 
exceed £1,500. — 

6. The British Government is to lend half the cost of training a maximum 
of 6,000 boys or men to fit them for employment or placing on a 
farm, but such contribution is not to exceed £25 to persons under 
18 years of age and £50 to persons over that age. 

7. The State is to provide one farm for every £1,000 of the loan and to 
settle immigrants thereon; to see that all immigrants are either 
offered employment in country districts, or that those suitable 
are placed on the land; and to make provision for the reception, 
absorption, instruction, and supervision of all new settlers. 

Under the existing system of immigration, “ nominated” immigrants 
preponderate, and the obligations of the State in receiving immigrants are not 
considerable. In certain cases immigrants receive instruction in rural. work 
on the Government Agricultural Farm at Scheyville (near Windsor), and 
suitable employment is obtained in co-operation with the State Labour 
Exchanges. 

Any immigrant who settles upon the land as owner, lessee, or labourer, 
within a reasonable time of his arrival, may be granted concessions in regard. 
to railway fares and freight when travelling to the district in which he 
‘settles. These concessions may be granted also to nominated immigrants 
proceeding to the homes of their nominators, or travelling to. take up farnt 
work or domestic service. ; 

The following statement shows the expenditure on immigration by State 
grants since 1832, and the number of assisted immigrants who arrived in 
New South Wales, inclusive of Victoria and Queensland, before their separation. 
After 1905 the number of immigrants nominated by residents of the State 
and. the number selected abroad by the Immigration Office are. shown 
separately. 


Immigrants Assisted, 
Year i 
ended chive oF | Toalt. 
30th June. Administration.| Nominated, | Selected, 2 
Males. | Females, | Total. 
£ 
1832-1901 3,676,013 ove sine 104,106 107,866 211,972 
1905-1909 44,925 6,144 2,713 bi *% 8,859 
1910-1914 221,601 32,406 12,444 23,816 21,034 44,850 
1915 24,501 2,399 1,109 - 1,498 2,010 3,508 
1916 - 13,571 888 1§2 354 686 1,040 
1917 3,690 526 60 168 418 586 
1918 1,367 191 1 26 166 192 
1919 1,060 119 bey 21 98 119 
1920 3,025 873 214 - - §27 560 1,087 
1921 6,847 4,026 566 2,220 2, 366 4,586 
1922 1,640 5,679 665 3,396 2,948 6,344 
1923 2,294 5,058 933 3,362 2,629 5,991 


* Information not available. 
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Since 1861 the number of assisted immigrants has-been’ approximately 
28 per cent. of the net number of immigrants to the State, and between the 
censuses of 1911 and 1921 the net immigration was 134,692 persons of whom 
approximately one-third were assisted by the State. 


The figures for the-last four years include ex-service immigrants:to whom 
theImperial Government granted free passages, viz., 663. in. 1919-20, 3,394 
in 1920-21, 4,260: in 1921-22: and 2,407 in 1922-23. Of these, 93866 were 
nominated by residents of: New South Wales, and_ 858 (including 628 
domestic. servants) were selected. Up to the end. of June, 1928, the total 
number of free-passage immigrants who arrived under the Imperial ex-service 
scheme. was 10,724. Activity under the scheme was- discontinued at 
the end of 1922, but passages are provided for the wives and dependent 
children. of. ex-service: men: already received provided application: be made 
within:-two years: ofhis: departure. 


The following statement shows the distribution of selected immigrants in 
their respeetive occupational. classes in each of the last ten years :— 
nen 


- milies| i : Familie: 
Feprended | Ramat, !Domets| omer. etiore | Site Seat" | Wormer |fcrmnte, Omer [Otare 
1914. | 542| 567) .. | 321 1919 5s eane ee ae 
1915. 497| 477)... |. 185./1. 1920 86} 102.) 1) 25. 
1916 ~ Bt 1264... 18 1924 ' 94°) 398. 6-1 62. 
1927 3 rf re 6 1922" 354°) 247") 1B} 495 
1918. “ Br. geet ae 1923 740 | -191 |... 2°. 

i} 


Inselecting immigrants choice has been restricted latterly almost exclusively 
to-rural workers and domestic servants. Practically all the assisted immi- 
grants in the last ten years have come from the. United. Kingdom. the 
relatively. small number from other countries is. shown. in. the: following. 
statement :— - 


Assisted Immigrants from— - 
Total 


jgtit,| Uoitea ington. | ORE RGRGA | orem Comme, | “Mt Olin 
ara Selected. Noma: Selected. Nomi: Selected. Namur: Selected.| Total, 
1914.| 5,197] 1,396} 23 8 164 26 5,384. 1,430 | 6,814 
i915 | 2,347 | 1,087 9 5 43.1 17 2,399'| 1,109-| 3,508 
wie | 86% 454 °0=«7 fe) ii, “2 7 888:} 152| 1,040 
1917 515 60 2 a 9} o.. 526 60'| 586 
1918 189 1 yas oo +S ix 191: 14 192 
1919 1g( ... 1 - He is TMi... 119 
1920 868 214 3 ae Bel. 873 | 2141 1,087 
1921 4,010 560°). 16 we 223 is 4,026:| 5601 4,586 
1922. | 5,645 665°}. 27 Ch 7 és 5,679'| 665} 6,344 
1923 | 5,014 933] 14 we 30 .. | 5,058} 983} 5,991 
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There are two private organisations which. assist’ the immigration of boys 
and youths, viz., the Dreadnought Fund Trust .and the Dr. Barnardo 
Homes. - 


_ The Dreadnought ‘Fund was established in 1909 by. public subscription .to 
defray the cost of building for the Imperial Navy a war vessel of the Dread- 
nought: type. - On the institution of the Australian Navy it was decided to 
use part of the funds to assist the immigration of lads from 17 to 20 years. of 
age, for the purpose of following rural pursuits. The trustees pay part of 
the ‘passage money, and, if necessary, the Commonwealth and Imperial 
Governments advance a sum sufficient to defray the balance .of the -cost 
of bringing the lads to. New South Wales. -The trustees pay.also the fees for.a 
course of training at one of the State farms, Upon.completion of the caurse 
the lads are placed in employment through the agency of the State: Labour 
Exchanges, and they repay in-instalments any advances made. Operations 
under this scheme were ‘suspended during the war. period, but ..were 
resumed recently, 63 boys being brought to New South Wales.in.1921,.637 
in 1922, and-472-in 1923. 


‘The organisation known as Dr. Barnardo Homes works in-conjunction with 
an English institution of that name, which arranges passages aid. pays. the 
passage money to Australia of boys trained:.in their homes:and:.on farms:in 
England. The local organisation places the boys with farmers, where the 
home conditions: are found’to be satisfactory. .A hostel is maintained at 
Sandringham, Sydney, to.accommodate them until they go.to the country. 
After .a probationary period-of three months on the farms the -boys are 
apprenticed until they reach the age .of.21 years,.and: the organisation keeps: 
constantly in touch with them during their apprenticeship. From October, 
1921, when the first of these boys were landed in Sydney; to. December,.5923,. 
220: Barnardo boys had.arrived in‘New South. Wales. 


“During. 1923 an additional. scheme was’ inaugurated —urider which “251 
British boys between the ages:of 15.and 8 years were received uponiassisted 
passages. and provided: with. rural employment in New South Wales. “In 
the-same year the Juvenile Migrants “Apprenticeship. Act «was passed .to 
provide for the supervision.and care of the persons. and property of juvenile. 
migrants until they reach the age 6f'21-years, arid to“empower the Minister 
for Labour to bind them-by indenture to any trade or calling. 


The number’ of -persons :assistéd'to- immigrate in each 6f the: past ten 
calendar years is shown on page 163 of the Statistical Register of New South 
‘Wales. for 1922-23. 


“Passage. Money. 


__ Prior to the war several:steamship cemparies conveyed immiprant-pas- 
sengers from the United Kingdom:at. the rate:of £14 per-adult, and the State 
Government contributed from £4 to £8 toward the fares-of assisted immigrants. 
Since the war the cost per-berth has been much greater,-andin January, 1924, 
-was £33 per person over 12 years of age. “Under the Federal scheme the sum 
of £11 is contributed in equal proportions by the ‘Federal.and Imperial 
Governments toward the cost of assisted, passages from the United Kingdom, 
and the remainder is paid by theimmigrant-or his‘nominator. © 

In the case of persons. nominated for «assisted passages by -relatives“or 
friends in the State, nominators .are:required .to: lodge. the reduced. steamer 
fare and to guarantee that. employment: awaits. nominees, or that. adequate 
provision will be made for their maintenance. z 
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DistRiBuTion oF PoruLaTIoN. 


The population of New South Wales is distributed in a rather’ remarkable 
manner. At the end of December, 1922, including shipping, the city of Sydney 
contained 109,970 persons in a small arca surrounded by an extensive group 
of suburbs with 845,930 inhabitants, making a total of 955,900 dwellers in the 
metropolis. Outside the boundaries of the metropolis in what is usually 
termed the metropolitan area there are seven municipalities and three shires, 
containing in all 109,390 inhabitants. Then scattered throughout the 
State are 136 of the larger towns incorporated as municipalities with a 
total population of 462,430; of these, 11 in the County of Cumberland, 
contained 40,740 persons, for the most part dependent on Sydney for their 
livelihood, and 14, comprising the large mining centres of Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, Lithgow, and Wollongong, contained 130,090 inhabitants, leaving 
291,600 in 111 of the larger rural-towns. Distributed over the remainder 
of the State, 99 per cent. of its area, are 646,722 persons, of whom a small 
number live in the large unincorporated towns, and only 14,992 in the Western 
Division, which covers 405 per cent. of the area of the State. 


The distribution of population at the end of 1922, together with the 
proportion in each division and the average population per square mile, are 
_ shown in the following table :— 


—_—— 


Population at 31st December, 1922, 


. Areat 7 ‘ edly a 
1 A H ! ud shipping and aborigines. 
Division. {peluding |_“aoaeee = 
| Lakes). Total. Proportion in Each Division. 
sq. miles. per cent. | per sq. mile. 
Sydney ... asa aaa te Te 5 | 109,970 5:1 21,994°0 
*Suburbs of Sydney ... es bus 180 | 845,930 38°9 4,699°6 
Metropolis ... as 185 | 955,900 44:0 5,167°0 
Extra Metropolitan Manicipalities an 515 | 109,390 | .5°0 212°4 . 
Shires. 
Metropolitan Area as defined in Local 700 | 1,065,290 49°0 1,521°8 
Government Act. 
Country Municipalities ve on 2,636 | 462,430 21°3 175-4 
Country Shires ia 7H .+| 180,621%} 631,730 29-0 3°5 
Western Division (Part ‘unincor-| 125,294 14,992 0-7 0-1 
porated). : 
Lord Howe Island _... eit re 5 M1 0:0 22-2 
Total, New South Wales ...} 309,256} 2,174,553 ; 100°0 70 


* Including Ku-ring-gai Shire, area 36 sq. miles, population 20,930. 
-tExcludes 176 sq. miles being water area of principal harbours. {Excludes Federal Territory, 940-sq. miles. 
The population of the metropolitan area as defined in the Local Govern- 
ment Act represents nearly one-half of the total population; Jess than one- | 
quarter of the people reside in the country municipalities, and less than 
one-third in the remaining rural districts. - 
The density of population diminishes rapidly from city, suburban, country 
urban to rural districts. The average density of population in New South 


Wales is greater than that of any other State of the Commonwealth except 
Victoria and Tasmania. 


The lowness of the average in New South Wales-—7-0 per square mile— 
is due largely to the inclusion of the extensive and practically unpeopled 
Western Division, much of which must remain sparsely settled until means 
are found to overcome its natural disability of a low average rainfall. The 
average density of population in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the 
State is 11-7 persons per square mile 


ae 
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Municipal and Shire Population. 

Slightly more than two-thirds of the population of New South Wales 
live within municipalities and practically the whole of the remainder within 
shires. Although the area incorporated is more than two-fifths of the total 
it contains less than 15,000 inhabitants. The number of inhabitants of 
municipalities, shires, and unincorporated districts of each division of New 
South Wales at 31st ‘December, 1922, is shown below :—-- 


Division, | stunicipalities. Shires, | Total, 
Metropolis ie ats ed 934,970 20,930 955,900 
Balance—Cumberland hese ash 114,360 51,200 165,560 
North Coast... ies re sie 34,710 92,150 126,860 
Hunter and Manning “ie »-| 118,330 136,500 254,830 
South Coast .. eo ees 43,320: 45,180 88,500 
Northern Tableland die wi. 19,950 30,630 50,580 
Central Tableland . Ses a 58,470 71,130 129,600 
Southern Tableland | ie Ri 19,100 26,210 45,310 
North-Western Slope we re 18,010 34,160 52,170 
Central-Western Slope... re 17,450 35,600 58,050 
South-Western Slope ee ins 39,510 58,770 98,280 
North-Central Plain a aay 6,440 17,480 23,920 
Central Plain oe wie oes 5,900 13,469 19,360 
Riverina... a ar bs 12,250 55,030 67,280 
Western Division— 
. Incorporated ... On ae, 28.250 | oes ees 28,250 
Unincorporated ves gel’ cathe Io eee 14,992 
Lord Howe Island ... ee sel. QPatew, Saal testes 111 
New South Wales ... wae «| 1,471,020 688,430" 2,174,553 


Urban and Rural Population. : 
The population of New South Wales, in common with that of most other 
countries of the world, tends more-and more to congregate in metropolitan 
and urban centres. A comparison of the number and proportion of inhabitants 
in metropolitan, urban and rural divisions was published on page 235 of the 
. Official Year Book for 1922. 
The outstanding features cf the population at the present time are the 
dominance of the metropolitan element and the diminishing relative import- 
ance of the country towns, incorporated and unincorporated, and of the rural 


arts. 
P Internal Migration. 


Tables published on page 236 of the Official Year Book for 1922 showed 
that there was considerable migration from the country districts to the 
city during the last three inter-cencal periods. 

Throughout the period the flow of population. was continuous from. 
the South Coast, from the whole of the Tableland Divisions, and from 
the Western Division. During the past ten years emigration from country 
divisions was more pronounced than ever before, and occurred from every 
rural district of the State considered in a general way, except where special. 
settlement was brought about by the Murrumbidgee Irrigation project. 


_ The Population of the Metropolis. 

The Metropolis includes the City of Sydney, forty municipalities surrounding: 
it, the Ku-ring-gai Shire, and the islands of Port Jackson. It embraces an: 
area of 185 square miles. The boundaries may be described as follow :— 
On the east, the sea coast; on the south, the waters of Botany Bay and 
George’s River; on the west, the western. boundaries of Hurstville, Canterbury, 
Enfield, Strathfield, Homebush, Concord, and Ryde municipalities; on the 
north, the northern boundaries of Eastwood and Ryde municipalities, the 
western and eastern boundaries of Ku-ring-gai Shire, the north-eastern 
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boundary of Willoughby, and the northern boundary of Manly municipalities. 
The habitations within these limits are fairly continuous. 

The following statement shows the population of each municipality of 
the Metropolis, and. of Ku-ring-gai Shire, at the censuses of 1911. and.1921, 
and at 3ist Decomber, 1922, including aborigines and shipping :— 


Population. Population, 
Lunicipality. nicipality. 
Ba ra Census, | Census, ao, aCe Census, | Census, Et 
1911. 1921. 1932” | 1911. ; 1921. 1929. 
City ot Sydney .. “nos 111,059|/109,970| Manly... ...| 10,465") 18,507" 20,330 
Alexandria 10,123} 9,793! 9, 849|| Marrickville... 30,653 | 42,240-) 43,330 
Annandale — 11,24%) 12,646) 12,650)| Mascot ... ..| 5,836 | 10,929-1 11,210 
Ashfield ... 20, ,431) 33,637, 35,330} Mosman .. ...| 13,243 | 20,063.) 20,890 
Balmain ... ...| 32,038! 32,122} 32,220! Newtown ...| 26,498 | 28,169 | 28,230 
Bexley... .| 6,517) 14,746) 15,;76u)| North Sydney ...| 34,648 | 48;446-| 49,930 
Botany... whe 4.409 6,214} 6,500} Paddington ....|. 24;317-) 26,364:; 26,500 
Burwood::.. vf 95382) 15,71])-16,710)) Petersham ...| 21,712°| 26,236") 26,540 
Canterbury” —_...;. 11,335) 37,639] 43,560 Randwick “| 19; 3475.| 50,849°} 55,740 
Concord” ., ved 4,076; 11,013) 13.760 Redfern ... .. | 24,427°| 23,978 | 24,040 
Darlington. | 3,816; 3,651) 3,60; Rockdale ...| 14,095 | 25,190.) 27,200 
Drummoyne. ...}_ 8,678; 18.764) 20,770) Ryde... ...| 5,281 | 14,855 | 16,850. 
Eastwood a... $68 2,133] 2,320) St. Peter’s | 8,410 12,700 12,790 
Enfield’ .. ...| 3,444) 8,530} 9,710) Strathfield s.| 4,046 7,594) . 8,940 
Erskineville | 7,299) 7,553) 7,550) Vaucluse : 1,673 35750 4,220 
Glebe... .| 2] "944! 22,772) 22,830; Waterloo ...| 10,072-| 11,199 | 11,480 
Homebush $s 76) 1,622) 2,130} Waverley .. | 19,832° 36:797 39,480 | 
Hunter's Hill. .... 5,019) 7,334}. 8,160) Willoughby ...|. 138,087 | 28,074 | 32,020 
Hurstville | 6,533, 13,394] 14,650)| Woollahra ..., 16,992.) 25,461 :| 27,300 
Kogarah ... -- | 6,954)..18,226) 20,200|| Ku-ring-gai. Shire 9,459->; 19,213") 20,980 
Lane Cove « | 3,306] 7,592) 10,150 | | 
Leichhardt ...| 24,254] 29,356) 29.570 Total .. } 636,388.) 906,103.) 955,900 


‘It-is apparent that a number of these suburbs embracing those~ longest 
established and nearest the city have attained their maximum development, 
and that the rate of gruwth is now greatest in the more remote municipalities 
such as Bexley, Canterbury, Hurstville, Kogarah, Randwick, and Ryde. 

In addition to these suburbs there are, in close’ proximity to the city, a 
number of important'centres.of population of a more or less suburban 
character, cince large: proportions of their’ inhabitants ‘gain their’ liveli- 
hood in the city. An extended definition of the metropolitan area: was 
given in the Local Government Act of 1919 (Schedule Four),.and.included 
the following additional localities, whose populations, including akoriginals 
and shipping, were as shown :— 


Poputation: | Population. 
Municipalities. : Shires. “7 : 
i Cenens;! Cénsus; a t Census, |: Census. a 
1911. | 1921. | i go0"- 1911, 1921.. |) 995? 
Auburn: sa 5,559) 13,568): 14,7704 Hornsby vel’ 83907] 15,298) 16;380 
ry 
Bankstown ...). 2. 039, 10,670]. 12, 460) Sutherland «41 2,896 7,107 8,090 
Dundas va} 1,135), 3,523} 4,000|) Wartingab: .-[ 2,823| 9,644) 11,350 
Ermington. and! we ne nae 


Rydalmere... 1,716) 1,931) 1,926]; Extra- Metropolitan 
Granville wl 7 7231) 13,328) 1',370'' Shires... 5 14,626) 3256421 35;770 
Lideombe ---| 5,449° 10,524). 11,0:0} Popelation:of Mee: ; ; - 
Parramatta. .../ 1zATH) 14,595) 15,050) repolis:as ° shown 


a | above: .. — .«636;388!. 996;108|. 965,900 
Extra:Metro: “ _—_—_— 

politan: Mini: E ‘Metropolitan Area’ 

cipalities: ...| 35,576: 68,184 73620} as defined:inisTocall! 
ities he ee li: Government: Ast. | 686,590/1,006;02011,065;290 
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The: population: of the. metropolis, including, aboriginals and shipping; at 
census’ periods. and: at. the:end:of December, 1923,.is shown in the following 
table, together with the. proportion which the metropolitan’ population 
bears to that ‘of the whole State :— 


Population at Census. Increase;- -| Proportion of 
Year. : _ Males - Population. 
{ i per cent.:|° of State in 
Males, Females.-; Total. | Numerical.) Per cent... Metropolis. 
. | 

: per cent. 
1861 47,778 49,283 | 97,061 | 43,137 | 80°00 49°21 277 
1871 68,;266:-| 70;913°) 1389,279-| 42,118} 43°39" { 49-05. 27:6 
1881 114,936: | 112,230 | 227,166 | 87,987 | 63:22 | 50°60 30-2, 
1891 197,550 | 189,884-] 387,434, 160,268 1 70°55 | 50°99 842° 
1901 241,700: | 246,232 | 487,932 | 100,498 | 25°94 49°54. | 359° 
i9tl 312,074 | 324,279°| 636,353. 1 148,421 30°42 49°04 38°5 
J921 439,691 | 466,412:| 906,103 ') 269,750 | 42°34 48°54 43-1 
1923 478,800" | 502,600 | 981,400 25,509 2°67 | 48 79 c 44-4 


The: proportion of the. population of the State resident in the metropolis: 
has increased rapidly in the past: half-century and especially in the last:ten 
years. Since 1891 the proportion of females in the metropolis has increased, 
so:that at the census of 1921 there-was an excess of three females in every: 
hundred of the population. j 


The populations of the capital cities (including suburbs) of th2 States of: 
the Commonwealth are-shown below :— 


31st December, 1922. 
Proportion::to 
Metropolis. Census, ‘1911. Population :3f: 
Males. |. Females. | Motel, - | Wistert: 
per:ceat, 
Sydney bes ‘woe) = 6295503 - 465, 100 490,800 955,900" 43°96: 
Melbonrne. .... .| 588,971 386,020 430, 780. 816,800: 51-36 
Adelaide. .... ro 189,646 127,867 142,462 - 270,329: 52°67 
Brisbane... w.| 139,480 110,790 * 119,410 230,200:. 29:20:. 
Perth sees vee], 1065792 78,452: | 83,321 161,773 47 V3" 
Hobart istinr  gaat 395937 - 25,500 28,510 54,010" DEBT! 


+ Including. shipping. 


These populations ‘are exclusive of ‘shipping and: aboriginals,. and for this» 
reason the population: of Sydney: differs: from that shown’ in previous tables. 


Tur: Towns-or: New :SoutH WaALss: . 


As-might be expected from the nature of the industries of the State there: 
are: in: News South . Wales: comparatively few large-towns.. Outside. the~ 
metropolitan area, the-only towns of outstanding importance-are Newcastle: 
and Broken Hill, and the existence of’ both is due to the rich’ minerat’ 
dépositsin°their neighbourhood: Lithgow, the third. largest-town. outside 
County Cumberland, is also-dependent'on mining for its-existenee: Apart 
from these andthe. centres in the County of Cumberland closely dependent 
upon the city, there are-only two country centres with a population exceeding 
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10,000; twelve, indie two unincorporated, between 5,000 and 10,000; 
and twenty-five, including two unincorporated, between 3,000 and 5 ,000. 


The following table affords a comparison of the populations at the last 
four censuses and at the end of 1922 of the towns, which at the census of 
1921 had more than 3,000 inhabitants, including aboriginals and shipping, 
the metropolitan and closely-dependent municipalities being shown first :— 


2 


Population at Census. 
Municipality. ; 
Census Census Census Census 81st ye 
1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1922 ; 

Sydney and SEDSEBET ..| 387,331 | 487,900 | 636,388 | 906,103 955,900 
Parramattat . be wl 14,677 | 12,560 i 12,476 14, 595 15,050 
Auburn*t+ wf =2,026! 2,948 5,559 13,563 14,770 
Granvillet 4,248 | 5,094 7,231 13,328 14,370 
Bankstown*t 108 1,246 2,039 10,670 12,460 
Lideombet 2,084; 4,496 5,419 10,524 11,040 
Dundast 881 1,087 1,136 3,523 4,010 
Newcastle and Suburbs ..| 50,662! 54,991 55,380 | $6,267 87,470 
Broken Hill 2 .| 19,789; 27,500 | 30,974 26,338 22,700 
Lithgow 3,865 | 5,268) 8,196 13,275 12,940 
Goulburn | 10,916 10, 612; 10,023 12,934 11,730 
Maitland ; 10,214 10, 073; 11,318 12,009 12°360 
Bathurst 9,162| 9,223) 8,578 9,441 9,350 
Katoomba 1,592| 2,270 i 4.994 9,057 9,670 
Lismore 2,925| 4,464 7,382 8,712 9,220 
Albury ... a4 5,447 5,821 6,309 7,752 7,970 
Wagga Waeea 4,596 5,108) 6,419 7,679 |. 8,200- 
Orange 5,064} 6,331 | 6,722 7,398 7,570 
Cessnock§ 203 1651 3,957 7,348 8,600 
Tamworth =, ..| 4,602; 5,799 7,147 7,264 7,310- 
Wollongong ‘ ois wf = =3,058| 3,554 4,673 6,708 6,980: 
Kurri Kurri§_... vee . ei we |) 4,284 5,542 6,900 
Armidyle ies 8,826 4,249; 4,739 5,486 5,380. 
Dubbo 3,551 8,409 4,455 5,032 5,000 
Glen Innes 2,532 2,918 4,089 4,974 4,710 
Grafton ... 3,618 4,173 4,685 4,609 4,670 
Forbes 3,01] 4,294 4,436 4,376 4,530 
Inverell... 2,534 3,293 4,549 4,369 4,380 
Hornsbyt§ 423 1,818 2,213 4,096 4,250: - 
Parkes... ae 2,449 3,181) 2,985 3,941 3,960 
Wellington its 1,545| 2,984; 3,958 3,924 3, 900° 
Windsort 2,033} 2,039 3,466 3,808 4,390 
Cowra sa wee us io 1,546 1,811 3,292 3,732 4,040 
Kempsey iss te ae 2,194 2,329 2,947 3,613 3,650 
Penritht ... . oes see 3,099 3,539 3,683 3,605 3,710 
Junee 1,682 2,190 2.531 3,560 3,520 
Cootamundra 2,026 2,424; 2,967 3,531 3,590 
Casino 1,486 1,926 3,429 3,461 3,520 
Young ae Ses vee 2,746| 2,755; 3,140 3,284 3,290 
Singleton ws “8 “as 2,595 2,872; 2,999 3,275 3,300 
Mudgee ... 5 hve Pe 2,410 2,789 | 2,942 3,170 3,230 
Temora ... ws ‘ask ve 915 1,603 | 3,784 3,049 3,110 
Moree... Sas aii ny 1,143 |. 2,298) 2,937 3,028 3,190 
Narrandera 1,815, 2,255 2,374 3,012 3,090 
Towns in County Cumberland ...| 413,910 | 522,727 | 679,610] 983,815 | 1,039,750 
Newcastle and Suburbs ies ..| 50,662 | 54,991 | 55,380 86,267 87,470 
Other Country Towns ... .| 125,057 | 149,941 | 187,964} 214,878 | 215,560 

Total population in towns of over| 589,629 | 727,659 ! 922,954 | 1,284,960. | 1,342,780 

__ 3,000 inhabitants. 


* Not incorporated 1891. 


+ Towns in County Cumberland. 


§ Locality, not incorporated, excludes Aborigines, 
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The total population of these larger towns has grown at a fairly uniform 
rate during the whole of the period covered, and the towns of County Cumber- 
land have shown an especially rapid increase in the last twelve years. 
Newcastle, after twenty years of slow progress, made rapid headway between 
1911 and 1921, largely on account of the growth of itsmanufacturing industries. 
The other rural towns, on the whole, have maintained a steady growth 
throughout, but the decline of the silver-lead mining industry—due largely 
to derangement of the markets. of the world—has arrested the growth of 
Broken Hill, which has actually lost population since the year 1911. Lithgow, 
a coal-mining and partly manufacturing town, has continued to grow rapidly. 
Goulburn has developed, after twenty years of stagnation, into the leading 
town of the interior not dependent on mining; and Katoomba, a residential 
town, 60 miles from Sydney, has also grown rapidly. 


Mining Settlements. 


Metalliferous mining is notoriously subject to vicissitudes, and the popula- 
tion dependent upon the industry fluctuates accordingly. In view of the 
large resources, however, coal-mining is a comparatively stable industry, 
and the settlements dependent upon it are generally of a more or less 
permanent character. In New South Wales metalliferous mining has 
declined very greatly in recent years, but coal-mining has made very great 
progress. The proportion of the population living in what may be classed 
as mining settlements is nearly one-tenth of the total. 


The following statement shows: the total number of inhabitants living in 
mining settlements at each of the past four censuses :—- 


Kind of Settlement. 1891, 1901. 1911. 1921, 
we nts —_ i F i 
Coal Mining ... wh = eee wel. 67,497 77,156 106,172 | 155,587 
’ Metalliferous Mining eae vee ane] 49,851 67,511 79,514 38,423 
Total vu ass cel 117,848. | 144,667 | 185,686 | 193,960 


The settlements covered by the above statement include those whose 
populations are dependent mainly upon mining activities, but in some cases 
subsidiary manufacturing industries have an important bearing upon the 
population, as at Newcastle, while in ‘others—notably the inland towns— 
portion of the population is usually dependent upon pastoral and agricultural 
operations. On the other hand, no account is taken of persons engaged in 
mining operations in small isolated parties nor in settements of a non-mining 
character. 


‘A list of mining settlements with their respective populations at the 
successive censuses of 1891 to 1911 was published on page 467 of the Official 
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“¥ear Book for 1916. Forty of these have ceased to be’ dependent mainly 
“upon mining and have been excluded from the list for 1921 given below :— 


Population. 
Mining Centre, Census | Census Census Census 
1991. 1901. TOL. 1921, 
“Goal and Shale— 

_ “Newcastle and Suburbs ” ade | “49,910 638,741 55,380 ~86;267 
“Lithgow (m) a GO Jeter 3,865 5,268 85196 18,295 
-Gessnock ... a A ae bat 203 165 33957 6,749 

“Wollongong {(m) ©... bee we wee 3,041 3,545 4,660 6,708 
‘Kurri Kurri ee eae Ry dee sis ig 4,154 5,542 
Bulli and Woonona des ee eid 2,578 2,720 “3,704 | 4,449 
West:Wallsend ... cee see See 795 1,695 2,723 2,752 
Corrimal _... wei 1 ode : 401 ws 1,778 2,419 
Weston A ate i: oe oe ag 1,781 2,346 
Aberdare... aie ses wit 1,145 1,997 
Abermain an 1,849 1,995 
Helensburgh 1,611 1,838 1,882 
Greta (m) 1,751 861 | . ‘858 1,534 
Cardiff . dh 114 590 667 1,415 
Boolaroo... ise ay ss 405* 720* 1,289 
Balgownie ... ves ee He 957 1,122 
Teralba dee aS Sees Jostet 240* ,051* 676* 1,035 
. Branxton .. 3 vee sak 490 506 708 1,005 
‘Bellbird we see soe 185* 1,002 
Coledale_... Jes _ or os 794 876 
-Minmi ate ce wi 2,357 2,595 1,708 $32 
_ Newnes’. Seu oud ~ touche” —ohadiies . 1,652 820 
Catherine Hill Bay. ar 354 651 476 817 
Scarborough ay i 703 804 
Pelaw. Main dus wes fee 730 786 
‘Dudley. eas 630" 659* 749 
Charlestown se 448 662 515 736 
Cessnock South oe Pr : she “594 
“Curlewis .... ies a aise 127 112 992 588 
Bellambi 155* 690* 587 
Neath sas we See 602 541 
Cullen Bullen so rei sos 142* 87* 283* 538 
Killingworth wie basin <hiabe 199* 372* 471 
Young Wallsend ... Seer. Aésy 233* 268" 384 
Stanford aaa ae sei ne a 345* 922 
Abernethy .. oe one ar ‘ 311 
Clifton oes aes see tse 452 594 571 280 
“Kitehener ... 9... 686 so . ee 7 277 
Heddon Greta wa vos see see 401* 234 
-Redhead .... ose ve yee . 3 119* 217 
_ Metalliferous— 
“Broken Hill(silver-lead,:&c:) + 19,789 27,500 30,972 26,337 
Portland (limestone) ae see 212 2,370 2,794 
Tinghaitin) xe aes Ree 1,167 727 1,938 1,469 
-Emmaville (tin) |... ted,* ‘cee 978 978 1,585 1,291 
Kandos (limestone) as oe vee “879 
Adelong (gold)... Seni? sep 1,173 1, 410 1,866 867 
Ardlethan (tin) .... sai aes 465* 681 
“Carcoar (ironstone and gold) a 562" “B78* 737* Bas} 3) 
Rll: End (gold) as os g14* 212* 464* 387 
“Yerranderie.(silver) ite. “Acie 100 840 3850 
Lightning Ridge (opals). .. ise 623 317 
Wattle Flat (gold)... a 530¢ |} 6718 415* 7288 
’ Fifield (nagnesit and- gold) 3 ; 93* 205* 2283 
Bodangara. (gold) .... sexi ies 871 684 281 
_Gadia (ironstone)... 0... ie 72* 153* 2277 
Araluen (gold)... re oy 229 685 771 OTT 
Tumblong (gold). ... ee ooo . aes ‘271 
Valla (gold)... 75* 216 
Tent Hill (tin and arsenigal ore) 319* 356* 311* 219 
Lucknow: fgold) |... a ee as .459* 218 
Torrington ... |... 163* 206 


* Not classe] ag a mining Setiteientt in these years, - Municipalities are marked (m) . 
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‘The towns of Cobar, Temora, Grenfell, Canbelego, Hillgrove, Wrightville, 
and “Peak  Hill:are omitted from: the list, :.as-mining operations: at these 
places:are now either of subsidiary. importance or:non-existent. 


“Bex DISTRIBUTION. 


‘As is the case in most of the younger countries, the population of New 
“South Wales:contains a surplus of males over females, but i in older countries 
females are usually the more numerous. 

The disparity in New South Wales is brought about by the operation. of 
several factors. The early. development of the colony depended on the 
pastoral. and mining industries, and: this, combined with its remoteness 

‘from: the Old World, led to far greater immigration of men than of women. 
In recent years the predominance of males among immigrants has tendedto 
increase the disparity between. the sexes. 

On the other hand, despite the excess of male over female births, the 
higher rate of mortality among males renders the natural increase of females 
greater than ‘that:of males. Thus, during the ten years, 1913 to 1922, 
the natural increase consisted of 152,823 males and 172;063: females. Asa 
consequence the excess. of -males is “diminishing, and the ‘diminution ‘was 

‘hastened by the-war, “The distribution. of the sexes at each census from 1861 
to 1921, and at 31st December, 1923, was as follows :— 


Distribution of Population: in. Sexes (including aboriginals) 
Males per 
Year. : . | ‘100 
Males. Females. Proportion of | Pro sibel of | - sca 
percent. {| percent. { | 3No. 
1861 198,488 152,372 56°57 43°43 -130 
1871 . 275,551 228,430 84°67 45:33 21 
23881 411,149 3 840,319 54°86 45°14 AQ 
1891 612;562 519,672 54:14 45°86 118 
“Y0l 712,456 646,677 52°42 AT58 110 
1911 $58,850 189,896 52°09 ATO 109 
“921 1,072,424 = | ° 7,029,544 “6102 48°98 104 
-ze23 | 1,128,080 | 083,017 || «5102/4808 104 


“From ‘1871 to’ 1881 the: proportion of -males-remained constant: at: about 
“BB per cent., but immigration ~was “checked towatds* the end -6f: the~next 
‘decade, axid in’ 1891 the proportion of-males had decreased slightly. “During 
» the’ following period: there-was-very little immigration, -and by “1901 -the 
difference between the sexes had become less than at any previousperiod, 
the proportion of males being 52:42per.eent.,-or 110 males to every 100 
females. At the census. of 1911 -the proportions ‘were approximately..the 
game,.as immigration had revived in 1905; but the census of 1921.showed.a 
further pronounced approach to equality between. the:sexes,.due in = to 
war casualties. 
‘From:an analysis of the: excess.of males at each age-group at the. census 
of 1921, it was concluded* that, although the tendency of the natural inorease 
to, maintain: the predominance of males was.greater-between 1911 and 1921 


=* Official’ Year Book, 1922, page 243. 
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than in the previous decade, it is clear, from the fact that the greatest 
surpluses of males are now at ages 50 to 65, that. as time passes the proportion 
of females will continue to increase at a faster rate than the proportion. of 
males in accordance with the general tendency at all age-groups. The 
relative excess of males will, therefore, decline still further unless there is 
an increase in the rate of natural increase of males (a rather remote possi- 
. bility), or an accession of male immigrants in appreciably greater numbers 
than females. 


AGES oF THE PoPULATION. 


A summary of the number of persons in quinquennial age-groups at the ~ 
censuses of 1911 and 1921, and of the proportions in the same groups at 
successive censuses since 1861, was published on page 244 of the Official 
Year Book, 1922. 

BIRTHPLACES OF THE. PoPULATION. 

Broadly speaking, nationality is determined in New South Wales by the 
common law principle of locality of birth, although it is also provided that 
any child whose father was a British subject, or a child born on a British 
vessel, shall be deemed a British subject. The localities of birth of the 
inhabitants of New South Wales (exclusive of aboriginals of full blood), as 
stated at the Census of 1921, were as follow :— ; 


Biathplace. 1921. | Birthplace, 1921. 
British Empire — { : 
Australasia—~ Other Countries — 
Australia ... ae | 1,772,767 ||; Europe ies sd ze 19,980 
New Zealand... vee 19,256 Asia... soe <a> Pe 8,588 
Other vas ree oad 233 Africa oe i Ses 592 
British Isles... re ies 260,246 || America ... > 1. si, 3,715 
British India 2 ues 2,461 || At Sea... ui +s Bs 1,295 
Union of South Africa... 2,164 || Unspecified ... Siee  S aen 5,893 
Canada eet is cee 1,517 —_— 
Polynesia... wae wl. 1,664 Total ss ae ve! 2,100,371 


This table demonstrates the fact that the population is distinctly Australian 
by birth, still more distinctly British, and that, among the immigrant element, 
that from the British Isles is overwhelmingly preponderant. 

When consideration is given to the period of residence of persons born 
outside of the Commonwealth some very interesting facts as to immigration 
are revealed. Thus, in 1921 there were in New South Wales 38,086 persons 
who had entered Australia between 1916 and 1921, a large proportion being. 

~travellers and others than permanent settlers, and 82,021, who entered in 
.the previous five years, making a total of 120,107 for the ten years against a 
total increase of non-aboriginals by migration of 135,117, indicating that the 
net number of migrants received in New South Wales from other States during 
.the period was 15,010, excluding from account migrants who died in the 
period. 


Porunation Accorpine To Race. 


“The only outstanding racial element in the population is the European, 
-which at the census of 1921 was shown to embrace no less than 99-1 per cent. 
- of the total population as against 98-9 per cent. in 1911. The largest decrease 

has occurred among Chinese, who constitute by far the greatest non-Huropean 
element. The total number of persons recorded at the census of 1921 was. 
2,100,371, and of these 2,082, 418 were of the European race, 11,087 were 
non-Kuropeans, and 6,866 were half-caste. In the period 1911 to 1921 the 
number of Kuropeans increased by 27-8 per cent, that of half-castes increased 
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by 10-5 per cent., while that of non- Europeans decreased by 3-6 per cent. 
The numbers of males and females of the European and various non-Huropean 
races at the censuses of 1911 and 1921 were shown on page 246 of the Year 
Book for 1922. 


NATIONALITY OF THE POPULATION. 


‘The nationality of the population of New South Wales is preponderantly 
British, no less than 2,081,984 persons, or 99-1 per cent. of the inhabitants, 
having been of British allegiance at the census of 1921. The number of 
persons of foreign allegiance at the same date was 18,387. Particulars of 
the number of persons of each naticnality were shown on page 246 of the 
Year Book for 1922. 


ABORIGINES. 


The number of aborigines in New South Wales at the date of settlement 
is not accurately known, but it is certain that they have never been numerous. 


The first careful enumeration was made in 1891, when it was found that 
only 8,280 aborigines of full blood were in existence. Since that date the 
numbers recorded at successive censuses haye declined rapidly to. 4,287 in ~ 
1901, 2,012 in 1911, and 1,597 in 1921. The number ascertained by the 
annual censuses of the Aborigines Protection Board is considerably less than 
that recorded at the decennial census of the Commonwealth. On 4th April, 
1923, it was ascertained by the Board that therc were 1,214 aborigines of 
full blood in the State; 521 of these were living on reserves, and 447 were 
receiving ald from the Government. On the other hand, the number of 
half-castes shows a tendency to increase, numbering 3,183 in 1891, 3,147 in 
1901, 4,512 in 1911, and 4,470 in 1921. The numbers of the various castes 
recorded at the census taken by the Aborigines Protection Board on 4th April, 
1923, were 4,783 half-castes, 1,021 quadroons and 304 octoroons, making the 
total number of aborigines of all castes 7,322. 


NATURALISATION. 


Under certain conditions a person of foreign allegiance may be granted a 
certificate of naturalisation, which entitles him to all the political and other 
rights, powers, and privileges, and subjects him to all obligations to which 
natural-born British subjects are entitled, or subject in the Commonwealth 
of Australia, except insofar as special distinction is made by law between 
the prerogatives of natural born and naturalised British subjects. 


The issue of these certificates is now exclusively a function of the Common- 
wealth, and they may be granted only by the Governor-General in Council. 
Aboriginal natives of Asia, Africa, or the islands of the Pacific (except New 
Zealand) are not eligible for naturalisation. 


Any person seeking naturalisation must— 


(a) Declare his intention of settling in the British Empire. 

(6) Have resided within the Commonwealth continuously for at least 
one year, and within the British Empire during four of the eight 
years immediately preceding the date of application. 

(c) Must abjure former allegiance and take an oath of allegiance to the 
reigning sovereign and his successors. 


He must, furthermore, advertise his intention to seek naturalisation, produce 


certificates of good character, declare certain personal particulars, and 
satisfy the responsible Minister of the Crown that he can read and write 
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English. Certificates of naturalisation may be reiused with or. without 
assigning reasons. Letters. cr certificates of naturalisation issued in the 
United Kingdom are accepted in Australia on proof of identity and genuine- 
ness, 

Th» privileges of naturalisation have not been widely sought in New South 
Wales on account of the smaliness of the non-British element in the population. 
There were 400 percons naturalised during.1922. Between 1849 and 1922 
the total number of persons naturalised was.17,641, of whom 6,575 were of: 
German origin; 1,714 were Swedes; 1,156 Russians; 1,164 Danes; 1,014 
Italiane; and. £04 French. There were alco 1,119 Asiatics; of whom 910: 
were Chinese and 201 Syrians. Certificates of naturalisation issucd under 
former State laws remain in force under the present Federal statute 
(Nationality Act, 1920). Records of the occupations of naturalised persons 
show that, in the past ten years, 688 were labourers, 380 were seamen, 137 
miners, 142 cooks, 180 fruiterers, 107 tailors, 105. carpenters, and 99 engineers. 
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VITAL. STATISTICS. 


Recisrration .or Birrus, Deatus,.ANp: MARRIAcEs. 
MIVIL registration. of births, deaths,. and marriages: was: inaugurated. in 
New South: Wales in March;.1856,. when a general registry: was estab- 
lished; and a. Registrar-General appointed by the-Governor: The. laws-re- 
lating to. registration were: consolidated: by. the Registration. of Births, 
Deaths,;.and Marriages-Act, 1899, and the: Acts: relating. to marriage. by: the 
Marriage: Act; 1899. 

All births: are -required.: to: he registered’ within: sixty: days: After’ the 
expiration: of* that. time: no birth: may: be. registered.. unless, . within: six 
months, a°deelaration: is ‘furnished by the parent, or: by some person present 
at the birth. Within six months of the arrival in New South Wales-of a 
child under: the age of:18 months, born. outside the State, the-birth. may. be 
registered: upon. declaration by the parent,.if the parents intend to reside 
in: New South:Wales. Still-births: are not: registered. 

- Notice of the death of any person must. be supplied to the District 
Registrar. by a. relation of the deceased,. or. by. the householder or tenant of 
the-house-or place in:-which the death occurs.. Such.notice must be accom- 
panied.by:.a-proper. certificate.as'to. the: cause of death. 

When: a dead: body is*found information is supplied by the Covoner or 
by the nearest Justice of the Peace: 

Marriages may be celebrated only by District Registrars or by ministers 
of religion’ registered for: that purpose by the Registrar-General: In the 
former case,.the parties to be married must sign, before the Registrar: of 
the. district in which the intended wife ordinarily. resides, a déclaration that 
they conscientiously: object to. be married by* a«minister:of ‘religion, or. that 
there is‘no.minister available for the purpose of performing the marriage. 
Marriage of minors is permissible: only with the written consent of parents 
or: guardians. 

New: South. Wales-is divided into 212 registry aisteitess in each of which 
a District Registrar:-has been appointed. 


ConsuGal Conprrioy. OF: THE POPULATION: 


The proportion of married persons living in New: South Wales at the 
census: of..1921: was: considerably: more than one-third of the. population, 
being 37°31 per’ cent:,. which’ represents* an’: increase: from: 33:50. per’ cent. 
at*the:previous:census:. The acttal numbers:and:proportions:of the-popu- 
lation’ (extlisiverof aboriginals)} arramged in groups-according: to.conjugal 
condition; .at’ the:census*of 1921 were’as:follow :— 


Nimber; = Proportion:per cents. 


Conjugal-‘condition; 
; Malesy | Femiales:: TStal;:. |» Males: Females: : Total... 


wekae | + 


Never married. | ! . 
Under age 15. S48 070 |. 388:985°| 6F7S,864:]: 32:10 |: 3a50- 32:30: 
Age 15 and | over, 302,574 237,693 | 540,267 28°24 23°10 25°72 


Married... 391,944 | 391.886: 783,730 | 36-57 38-09 37°31 
Widowed... ...| 27,851] 60,708! s8:559 2°59 5:90. 4:92. 
Divorced: ..... “I 2044} 2,305 4,609}, “21. 93. “92 
Notstated:... 3,089) 1,810" ‘49497 29° +18 23 


‘Tota’... —_.... Hornsor | 1088/8679 | 2,100,371 3 ¥@000" |. 1¢0%00° |. 100:00' 
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The persons never married constitute 58 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion, but of these 678,364 (or 32-30 per cent. of the population) were under 
the age of 15 years. The number of males over the age of 15 years who 
have never been married was 302,574, and of females 237,693. The higher 
marriage rate of the decade 1911-1921 as compared with the preceding 
decade, coupled with:the increasing proportion of persons of marriageable 
age, has had the effect of considerably raising the proportion of married 
. persons in the population. The proportion of married to the number of 
persons over the age of 15 years rose from 49-2 per cent. in 1911 to 
55-1 per cent. in 1921. The number of males never married is considerably 
greater’ than the number of females never married, because of the facts 
that women generally marry at earlier ages than men, and that there is 
an excess of males over females in the population. The number of 
widowers is much less than the number of widows, due to the greater 
mortality of males and not to any greater tendency of widowers to re- 
marry. ; 


The following table affords a comparison of the proportions of each of the 
principal groups to the total population at each of the last seven censuses :— 


Males, Females, 
C083 eae TERSEa as 
meciek, | Married. | Widowed. | Divorcea.| Never, | Married. | Widowed. | Divorced. 

1861 69°34 | 28-23 2°43 * 61°09 35°14 3°77 * 
1871 69°96 27°59 2°45 * 62°89 32°82 4°29 ¥ . 
1831 70°64 26°94 242, * 63°52 31°75 ° 4°73 * 
1891 69°78 | 27-41 2°78 03 62°87 32°11 5:00 *02 
1901 68:46 | 28°69 2°75 10 62°43 32-00 5°46 ‘ll 
1911 65:00 | 32°18 2°67 15 59°30 35°03 5°52 15 
1921 60°48 36°68 2-60 26 55°70 | 38:16 5°91 23 


* Divorce proceedings were first permitted under Matrimonial Causes Act, 1873, 


There hag been a steady decline since 1881: in the proportions of both sexes 
never married, and. a corresponding increase in the proportions married. 
This is the result partly of the increasing marriage rate since 1901, which in 
turn has been due in a large measure to the altered age-constitution of the 
population consequent on the declining birth-rate. The proportion of 
. widowers has shown no appreciable increase during the period, although 
the proportion of widows has constantly increased, attaining-the high pro- 
portion of nearly 6 per cent. of the total female population in 1921. The 
increase in: the proportion of divorced persons of both sexes has been rela- 
tively very rapid. The numbers end proportions of widowed and. divorced. 
persons shown are exclusive of those who had remarried. 

Marrraces. ic 

The number of marriages celebrated in New South Wales during 1922 
was 17,583, corresponding to a rate of 817 per 1,000 of the population. 
This shows a marked decrease on the previous year, when the number of 
marriages was 18,518, and the rate 8°79. : se 
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The following table shows the average annual number of marriages and 
the “rates per 1,000 of the population during each quinquennium since 
1880 :-— 


’ Period. Ania Neepeeok'| - Tooter. | Period. ‘iinGal NeRbOr Gf pra 
Marriages. Population. Marriages. Population. 

1880-84 6,738 * 8:89 1910-14 15,978 917 
1885-89 7,679 7°67 1915-19 15,345 7-97 

. 1890-94 7,954 6°80 1920 20,183 9°76 
1895-99 8,700 6°74 1921 18,518 8°79 
1900-04 10,240 7°37 1922 17,583 8-17 
1905-09 12,080 7:97. 1923 17,507 7°99 


A review of the marriage rates during the last forty years shows that, 
except for five or six years subsequent to 1880, the rates declined steadily. 
In 1894 they reached the lowest point, being only 6-25 per 1,000 of popu- - 
Jation, After that year an improvement, remarkable for its regularity, 
was experienced, until in 1912 the rate (9-55 per 1,000) was. the highest 
then recorded. In 1915 the rate was slightly higher, probably due, in part, 
to marriages contracted by soldiers prior to their departure for the war. 
Owing to the absence of many marriageable men the rates for the next 
three years showed a decline. Coincident with the return of men from 
active service the rate exhibited an upward tendency in 1919, and. this was 
more strongly marked in 1920. In 1921 the rate fell to a level below the 
average for the quinquennium preceding the war, and the decline continued 
in 1922 and 1923 

This survey of marriages, considered in conjunction with the industrial 
history of the State, shows that in the past fifty years, except for the war 
period, the marriage rate has risen and fallen with the condition of trade, - 
indicating that it is normally a reliable reflex of the comparative prosperity 
of the State. ; 

The following statement shows the marriage rate per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation in each State, the Commonwealth of Australia, and in ‘New Zealand in 
1922, compared with the average of 1921 and 1920, and the two preceding 
periods of five years :— 


State. ; 1910-14, 1915-19, | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
Victoria... = .| 829 | 7°62 | 9°85 | 8-90 |. 8-27 
South Australia ...| 938 | 7:94 | 1003 | gi | 8-19 
New South Wales...} 9:17 | 7:96 | 976. | 879 | S47 
Commonwealth ..,) 8°72 7°75 9-62 8:59 | 8-03 
Tasmania... ...{| 7°94 | 690 | 950 | 7:82 | 7°79 
New Zealand —..| 8°51 7:30 | 10-32 8°69 7°63 
Queensland wel 8°54 7°59 8°92 7°80 viesy| 
Western Australia | $22 | 662 | 890 | 7-97 | 7-21 
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Mark Signatures in Marriage Registers. 

Sn 1870 the proportion of. signatures: made in the marriage register with 
al was as high as 188'8 per 1,000 of the whole, but in 1922 the number 
of persons who signed in this.way was only 67, equal to'3°8 per 1,000 persons 
married, This significant decrease in illiteracy is emphatic evidence of the 
efficiency of the State system of public. instruction. 


Marriages according: to Denomination, 

Of every 100 marriages performed’ in New South Wales, about 95 are 
celebrated by ministers of religion licensed under the: authority. of: the 
Registrar-General. The number of marriages at which clergymen. officiated 
during the year 1922 was 16,754, and of those contracted before. District 
Registrars 829, or a:proportion respectively of 95°3 and 4-7 per cent. 

As compared with the preceding quinquennial period, the returns relat- 
ing to marriages solemnised by’ the Church of England- showed decreased 
proportions in the year 1922. The following table gives the number and 
proportion per cent. of marriages registered by the several denominations 
during 1922 in comparison with the preceding quinquennium :— 


tg Proportion ‘Marriages, i 
Denomination. erste iar sae ee ae pirates 
i 
Church of England ... er 35,548 43°90 “7,595 43°20 
Roman Catholic... oa 16,286 20°91 3,562 20:26 
Presbyterian... ade ait 16,640 13:14 2,334 13:27 
Methodist _ ... eee see 9,963 . 1223 2,227 12°67 
Congregational 0... as. 1,811 Q-24 418 238 
Baptist ate ee Pe “3,201 "148 254 144 
Hebrew aa “ae cs 232 —- “O29 "BG 0*20 
All Other Sects 6... ai S818 O04 S 2328 2187 
District Registrars .... ee By540 437) © 829 LAT 
Total Marriages... 80,979 “100-00 | 17,583 10000 


Condition before Marriage. 
During the year 1922 of the males married, 16,269 were bachelors, 1,045 
_ were. widowers, and 269 were divoreed. Of ‘the females, 16,175 were spin- 
sters, 1,072. were widows, and 836 were divorced. ‘The proportion of males 
re-tiarriéd was 747 per cent., and of females 801: per cent. 
The following table shows ‘at quinquennial intervals since. 1891" the: -pt0- 
portion of first marriages and of re-marriages per. 10,000 married :— 


Males. : Females, 
Period. <a : 
Bachelors, | Wdowersand | spinstre, [p,Widorgand 

1881 9,229 771 9,216 784 
1896 9,184 816 9,172 828 
1901 9,270 780 9,268 732 
1906 9,262 738 9,352 648 
TOL 9,407 593 9,456 544 
1916 9,377 623 9,362 638 
1921 9,246 154 9,214 786 
1922 9,253 747 9,199 801 


The numbers of widows and divorced women who.re-married in the years 
1916, 1921, and 1992 were greater than in the case of widowers and divorced 
men, whereas the reverse has usually. been the ease; the variation is probably 

“due to the loss of life among married men at the war. Of the contracting 

parties per 1,000 marriages in 1922,'925-males and 920 females -had never 
heen. married. before. ' Generally speaking, the tendengy to. re-marry is no 
greater among males than. among females. Ben 
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Age:at Marriage. : 

The following statement shows the average age at. marriage. both of bride- 

grooms and of brides for each of the last ten years... The ages are as stated 

at marriage by the contracting parties; without verification. The difference 

between the ages at marriage of males and females is now on the average 
about 34 years, the males being the older.. 


Average Age of— Average Age of— ~ Average Age of— Average Age of— 

Year:: : - ~Yeary.. |---| ——_ 

erence | Bachelors. |All Brides. /Spinsters. All Bride- 'packelors |All Brides, | Spinsters. 

ears. | years.:./ years. | years. years. | years. years. years, 
19¥L 2). 28-8: 280: 25°3- 24°7 1917") . 29°7 285 26:0 25°0 
1912") . 28°9 28°4:, 25°3 25:0 1918; 30:0  28°7 26'1- 25'1 
1913°| 28:8 27°83 25°5 24:7 1919") - 29°7 28:7 | 262 25°3 
1914-5} - 28°8 27-9 25°6-: | -25°0 1920 29:5. 28°5 26:1 25-2 
1915:|  28°7. |. 28:0. 25°5.. | 25:0: 1921, 29-7 28:5 26:2 25:2 
1916 29°1 23°4-. 2611 25:2 1922. 29° ‘4 (284 : 26'0 25:0 


The average age. at marriage of both: ‘biideeerdonin -and. brides,..which: is 
assumed: as that ‘at*last birthday, has~increased: by. nearly: twelve: months 
during the last twenty-years. That of both bachelors-and spinsters increased 
by ‘about ‘half that period: : 

Particulars:of the ages of persons married‘are published 4 in: the Statistical 
Register of New South’ Wales... 2 


Accent Minors: 


_ The number of persons -under:21 years:of"age-who: were married during - 
1922 was 4,763, or 13:54 percent. of the: total. The following are the figures 
at decerinial intervals since 1881 :— : 


Minors. ‘Patoxtune of 
Year. * : 
Bride- Bride» 35%: 
ms.: | Brides. grooms. Bitdes: 


1881 149° | 1,660 | 2°37 | 26°42. 
1g91.}- 177 2,085°}] 2:09 | 2465: 
1901 35T°-| 2,546:| 3:33 | 2445: 
1911 701: | 3,499 | 4:59 | 2e-D2. 
192k. | 883 | 3,820 |- 4:50 | 20°79: 
1922°"] gay: | 3g4o-l Bea. ! ores 


Compared. with the early years-the proportion of ‘minors: increased ‘among 
bridegrooms up to the year 1912, when. it gradually decreased for five years, 
the proportion .in.1916 being.3°32' per cent, . During. the next three years:the 
rates: were: 4:04; 5/19; and. 4-68 respectively, and although a slight decline 
then occurred the proportion in 1992 was the highest yet recorded:. Among 

_ brides the -proportion. of minors: has always been. much. larger than among 
bridegrooms,. but it has decreased. continuously, with. irregular “fluctuations, 
in: the past forty.-years. 

= Bigrus: = 


The:number ‘of ‘births registered: iduring..1922 was 550k, equal to a rate 
of 25-67 per 1,000 of the population; which: is-1'1 per cent. below the average 
for the previous :five--years; and: is-the: lowest rate on record for any year 
except 1903 and: 1919.. The: number. registered during: the year: was the 
greatest yet recorded in New: South Wales... The birth-rate fell: sharply after 
1888;. and ‘declined: continuously until 1908, but -after:that year there was 
an improvement, and: the rate:in' 1912.was the highest since 1895. During 
the war years,;coineident with the decline in the marriage rate, there-was a 
falling-off inthe birth rate, which reached its lowest point in 1919, perhaps 
partly in. consequence of.an epidemic: of influenza... Despite a revival in the 
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marriage rate, the birth rate remained low and fell still further in the years 
succeeding the war. 

The following table shows the average annual number of births and the 
birth-rate per 1,000 of the total population in quinquennial periods since 
1880 :-— ; 


Avera: Birth-rate Average Birth-rate 

a Births. | Bpaistos, || 7 Births | Bepalatios! 
1880-84 30,417 37°89 1910-14 50,190 28°79 
1885-89 36,877 36°85 1915-19 51,331 | 26°64. 
1890-94 39,550 33-80 : 1920 53,974 26°09 
1895-99 37,042 28°68 1921 54,634 25-91 
1900-04 37,498 26°99 1922 55,214 25°67 
1905-09 41,788 27°56 1923 54,112 24°47 


The rates shown above are calculated by the usual crude and unsatisfac- 
‘tory method of relating the births to the total population. A preferable 
method for purposes of strict analysis is to relate the number of mothers 
at various ages to the total number of women at corresponding ages, or to 
relate the number of births to the number of women of child-bearing ages. 

Unfortunately these methods can be followed with. exactitude only at 
census dates, since at any other time it is very difficult to make a reliable 
estimate of the number living at various ages, on account of migration and 
other influences. 

The birth-rate per 1,000 women living at various groups of reproductive 
ages, from 15 to 45 years, have been calculated for the four census periods 
between 1891 and 1921, and are shown in the following table:— 


Ages of Mothers ; ; Decrease per 
(years), 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921, Sn a ro 
15-19 35°30 30°87 33°75 32°72 ‘ 7°3 
20-24 170:90 134°65 141°45 146-57 14:2 
25-29 247-48 17795 187°35 162°99 31:3 
30-34 238-81 168-42 161:20 140:18 41°3 
35-39 196°15 136°60 122-27 101°71 48:1 
40-44 96°61 70:79 54°51 43°78 54°7 
15-44 161-74 | 117-46 11850 109-84 32°1 


The crude birth rate for New South Wales was 9°5 per cent. lower in 1921 
than in 1911. The rate, calculated on the basis of the number of women 
of reproductive age, was only 7-3 per cent. lower. 

From the above table it will be seen that the decline since 1891 has been 
general at all age-groups, although it is more marked at the later than at 
the earlier stages. The rate in age group 20-24 has shown a persistent 
~ recovery since 1901. . 

The birth-rate per 1,000 of the population of each State of the Common- 
wealth and of New Zealand is given in the following table: — 


State. | 1910-14, | 1915-19. | + 1920. 1921. 1922, 
Tasmania eet ..-| 29°90 27°78 27°28 26°97 27:07 
New South Wales tes | 28°79 | 2664 } 26:09 | 25-91 ‘25°67 
Queensland te ar | 28°81 27°86 | 27:10 | 26°59 25°53 
Commonwealth ... ue ...| 27°73 | 25°89 | 25°45 | 24-95 24°69 
Western Australia eo wf 28°63 25:21 | 24°73 23°43 23°96 
South Australia... ss .{ 27°98 | 25°51 | 24°71 24°07 23°71 
New Zealand ... ie .-| 26°15 | 24:37 | 25°36 | 23°34 23:17 
Victoria ... ee die | 25°42 23°13 | 23°95 23°15 23°10 
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““ Barth-Rates—Metropolis and Remainder of the State. 


During the year 1922 the births recorded in the metropolitan district of 
New South Wales numbered 22,090, and in the remainder of the State 
33,124, or 23-47 and 26°55 per 1,000 of the population respectively. Prior 
to the year 1893 the metropolitan birth-rate was the higher, but since then, 
with the exception of the year.19138, the country has consistently shown a 


higher rate. The rate for the metropolis is declining faster than that of 
the remainder of the State. 
Number of Births. Births per 1,000 of Population. 
Period. ; = : 
Motropain. | Ramainder | New South | arotropous, | Rerainder | Ney South 
1880-84 49,058 103,026 152,084 40°16 36°90 37°89 
1885-89 65,866 118,517 184,383 41°50 34°69 36°85 
1890-94 68,754 128,998 ~ 197,752 34°11 33°63 ~ 33°80 
1895-99 61,224 123,986 ~ 185,210 26°73 29°75 28°68 
1900-04 63,694 123, 795 187,489 25°16 28-05 26°99 
1905-09 72,409 136,529 208,938 25°60 28-80 27°56 
1910-14 95,529 155,423 250,952 27°66 29°53 28°79 
1915-19 |- 100,216 156,439 256,655 25°02 27°81 26°64 
1920 22,352 31,622 53,974 25°26 26°73 26°09 
1921 22,418 32,216 54,634 24°54 26°98 25:91 
1922 22,090 33,124 55,214 23°47 26°55 25°67 


The Sexes of Children. 


Of the 55,214 children born during the year (exclusive of those still-born), 
28,232 were males and 26,982 were females, the proportion being 105 males to 
-100 females. In no year, as far as observation extends, have the female 
births exceeded in number those of males, although the difference has some- 
times been very small, 

The excess of males over females born during the past sixty-one years has 
ranged from 2 per cent. in 1875, 1876, and 1901, to about 8'7 per cent. in 
1864, the average being 5 per cent. The proportion of males born during the 
war years was very little different from that in the pre-war years. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of illegitimate births, the births of males 
have always maintained the ascendency, save in the quinquennial period 
1885-89 and in the year 1915, when the births of females predominated 
slightly. 

The following table shows the number of males born to evéry. 100 females, 
both in legitimate and illegitimate births, during the last forty-three 
years :— ; 


Years, | Legitimate a aane All Births, - | Years. | Legitimate Mlegitimate | ay Births. 
1880-84 104°9 103°9 | 104°8 1910-14 1052 105°1 105°2 
1885-89 105°4 98°8 105°1 1915-19 105°3 104°0 105°2 
1890-94 105°7 105°4 105°7 1920 105°4 110°3 1056 
1895-99 105-0 105°4 105'1 1921 104°9 108-0 105-0 
1900-04 104°3 * 102°8 104°2 1922 104°6 106°1 104°6 
1905-09 105°0 104°9 105°0 


The proportion in 1922 of male illegitimate births to females was above 
the general average, but was exceeded in each of the three preceding years. 
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Plural Births. 


During i year 1922 there were 578 cases of plural brad The children 
thus born numbered 1,151 (exclusive of eight still-births) and included 575 
eases of twins (576. males and 566 females), and.3 cases of. triplets: (6 - 

- males:and 3 females). Of these 578 cases, 25 were classified as illegitimate. 

The number. of children born at plural births was 2°08 per cent. of the 
total: births. 

The following table shows the number of cases of enue triplets, arid 
quadruplets born in Néw South Wales during the last ten years, excluding 
those still-born,: and distinguishing legitimate and illegitimate :— 


Cases of — | Legitimate, | Megitimate. | Total, 
Twins | 5,475 264 5,789 
Triplets... 41 4 45 
Quadruplets 1 1 


The total number of confinements recorded during the ten years «was 
520,205; hence: the rates per million econfinements: were:—11,032 ° cases: of 
twins, 87 of triplets, and.2 of quadruplets; otherwise stated, there were 11 
plural births in every 1,000 confinements. 


JLLEGITIMACY. 

The number of illegitimate births in 1922 was 2,700, equal to 489 3 per 
cent. of the total births and to 1:26 per 1,000 of population. A statement 
of the illegitimate births in New South Wales at intervals since 1900 is 
given. below. 


Ratio per Ratio per 5 
Number of Rat Number of Rate. 
Year. | Iegitimate | 22% | “Looo'of || Year. Mlogitimate | 2B t0 | - Togolor, 
Births. | Births. Population. Births. Births, «| Population. 
1900 2,605 7°01 1°92 1918 2,654 5°23 1°36 
1905 | 2,912 | 737 | “2°00 1939 2,534 5°22 1:27 
1910 2,900 6°37 179 1920 2,635 4°88 1:27 
1915 2,681 5°07 1°42 1921 2,673 4°89 1°27 
~ 1916 2,501 4°80 1'32 1922 2,700 | 4°89 1-26 
4°83 1°33 - 


“1917 | 2,538 


Over the whole State the proportion of illegitimate: to: total “births. rose 
gradually from 4°35 per cent. in 1880 to 7°37 per cent. in 1905, after which-a 
rapid decline occurred to 480 per cent. in 1916. The rise and fall of this 
proportion has followed in a general way the same course as the illegitimate 
birth-rate per 1,000 inhabitants, which rose between 1884 and 1894 from 
1:57 to 2:09 per 1,000 of population. It remained near that level until 1905, 
since when a rapid decline has occurred to 1:26 per 1,000 of. population in 
1922. 

The most accurate test of the extent of illegitimacy is obtained by relat- 
ing the total number of illegitimate births recorded to the number of un- 
married women of child-bearing age. -This test indicates that illegitimacy, 
which was increasing up to about 1890, has declined very markedly in the 
past thirty years, the proportion of illegitimate children born for 1,000 un- 
married women, aged 15 to 45, having fallen from 18-41 in 1891 to 16-10 in 
1901, and to 14.18 in.1911. In 1921 the number of illegitimate children: born 
was 2,678, compared with 2,949 in 1911, and the corresponding rate probably 
did not greatly exceed 11 per 1,000 in 1921—a decreaseof approximately 40 
per cent. since 1891. 

The Legitimation Act, 1902. ; 

‘In 1902 an Act-was passed to legitimise children born before the marriage 

of their-parents, provided ‘that -no legal impediment to the marriage 
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existed:-at' the time of birth. -On registration in accordance with the pro- 

visions of the Legitimation Act, any child who comes within the scope of . 
its intentions, -born before or. after the passing thereof, is deemed to be 

legitimised from birth by the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled 

to the status of offspring born in. wedlock. Since the passing of the Act 

there’ have been 6,574. registrations. The number in each of the last ten 

"years is shown. in the following table:— 


Year, Registrations. Year. Registrations. 
1913 298 1918 447 
1914 393 1919 398 
1915 416 1920 455 
1916 420 1921 444 
1917 390 1922 371 


Natura Increase. 


The excess of births-over deaths, or“ natural increase,’ during 1922 was 
36,036, equal to: 16-92 per 1,000 of. population. 

The following table shows the natural increase of population since 1890 
in the Metropolis, in the remainder of the State, and in the whole of New 
South ‘Wales :-— 


oF Natural Increase. Annual 
reas 
_— Metropolis, | Remainder of hl Saale : per 1,000 of 
State. Males. Females. Total. Population. 
1890-94 | 38,859 .| 82,787 - 57,238 64,413 121,646 20°79 
* 1895-99 33,056 74,575 49,885 57,746 107,631 16°67 
1900-04 34,470 73,377 49,695 58,152 107,847 15°52 
1905-09 42,513 88,132 961,652 68,993 130,645 — | 17°23 
1910-14 58,969 | 101,218 75,648 84,539 160,187. | 18°38 
1915-19 | 56,584 97,413 “71,992 82,005 153,997 15:98 
1920 12,923 20,090 “15,603 17,410 * 33,013 15:95 
1921 13,725 20,875 16,489 18,111 34,600 | 16°40 
1922 13,665 22,371 17,215 18,82! - 36,036 - 6°75 


‘Qn-aceount of the more favourable :death-rates, the. rate of natural in-_ 
crease prior to the war period had been improving slightly for about sixteen 
years. ‘The increase per 1,000: of population for the five years, 1915-19, 
however, was 13 per cent. lower:than: that for the previous quinquennium ; 
that for 1922..shows .a-slight. improvement: as compared with the years 
immediately preceding ‘it. 

Although male births are more numerous’ than those of females, the in- 
crease of population: from: the -excess of births over deaths. is. greatly: in 
favour of the latter. _The male population certainly exceeds the female, but 
there-is a disproportionately large number of deaths among males. There 
is also a greater mortality among male than among female children, a cause 
from. which alone the natural excess of male births is almost neutralised. 
During the ten years which closéd:with 1922, the number of females added 
tothe population by excess of births over. deaths exceeded the-males :by 
19,240, or 12°6. percent. 

Analyses of the natural. and migratory i increases in the population of the 
State. since 1861 and of the various divisions of the State since 1891 are 
shown on pages and of ‘this Year Book. 

During the-year 1922: the -birth-rates of all the Australian States, except 
Tasmania.-and: Western Australia, were.slightly lower than those of 1921, 
but.a more favourable death-rate resulted in the natural increase being just 
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above that for the previous year. There is, however, no indication of 
recovery to the pre-war rates of natural increase, as will be seen from the 
table below. The rates are per 1,000 of population. 


State, 1910-14. 1915-19, 1920. 1921, 1922, 
Tasmania att te ve} 19°35 17°83 17°61 16°67 17°78 
New South Wales say del JS8SS. 1598 15:95 16°40 16°75 
Queensland beg aha wel 28°51 17°06 16°47 17:25 16°39 
Commonwealth .., “38 we) 17°03 14°99 14°95 15°04 15°48 
Western Australia... a 18°61 15°47 14°45 12°99 14°63 
South Australia ihe wf 17°63 14°84 14°27 14°05 14-61 
New Zealand .., eee vse 16°80 13°85 15°09 14°61 14°40 
Victoria ... ao an bau 13°85 1°75 | 12°82 12°63 13°45 

Deratus. 


The deaths during 1922 numbered 19,178, equal to a rate of 892 per 
- 1,000 of the population, or 14-1 per cent. below the average for the previous 
five years. Of the total, 11,017 were males and 8,161 females, the rate for 
the former being 10°05 and for the latter 7-74 per 1,000 living of each of 
the sexes. The average annual number of deaths from 1880, with the rate 
per 1,000 of population, in quinquennal periods, was as follows :— 


Average Annual Number of Deaths. scans es o as bila 
Period. nn ————= | Of Male tro 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. i arg 
1880-84 7,286 5,124 12,410 16°55 14:14 15°46 117 
1885-89 8,461 6,048 14,504 15°43 13°36 14°49 115 
1890-94 8,877 6,344 15,221 14°06 11°77 13°01 119 
1895-99 9,002 6,514 15,516 1311 10°77 12-01 122 
1900-04 9,195 6,733 15,928 12°65 10°17 11°47 124 
1905 09 | 9,076 6,583 15,659 | 11°52 9°04 10:33 127 
1910-14 10,598 * 7,555 18,153 11°59 911 10°41 128 
1915-19 11,919 8,613 20,532 12°20 9°07 10°66 © 137 | 
1920 12,120 8,841 20,961 11°46 8°74 10:13 131 
1923 11,496 8,538 20,034 10°70 8-26 9°50 130 
1922 11,017 8,161 19,178 10:05 T74 8-92 130 


The death-rate has fallen continuously for both sexes, but faster for 
females than for males. As shown above, the rate for the five years 1880-84 
was nearly 60 per cent. higher than the rates. now being experienced. Many 
causes are responsible for this improvement, such as the enforcement of 
Health Acts, the advance of science, and the better education of the people. 
The remarkable effect of the above on the death-rates of the population in 
the early years of life is dealt with later in connection with deaths of 
children under 1 year and under 5 years. 

A table of the death-rates per 1,000 in each of the Australian States and 
in New Zealand from 1910 to 1922 provides an instructive comparison :— 


State. : | 1910-14, | 1915-19. 1920. | 1921, | 1922, 
New Zealand .. ... | 9°35 10°52 | 10-27 8°73 8°77 
New South Wales © .. 1.) 10-41 10-66 | 10-Lh 9°51 392 
South Australia ee ay 10°30 . 10°67 10°44 10°02 9°10 
Queensland $53 ea .| 10°30 10°80 10°63 9°34 9°14 
Commonwealth... 38 ae 10°70 10°90 10°50 9°91 9°21 
Tasmania se oat vel = 10°55. 9°95 9-67 10°30 9°29 
Western Australia... wt =: 10°02 9°74 10°28 10°44 9°33 
Victoria ... aus ee wei 11°57 { 11°38 11°13 10°52 9°65 


The deaths during the five years, 1915-19, included those occasioned by 
the epidemic of influenza in 1919. ; 
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Death Rates—Age and Sex. 


The age and sex distribution of a population are most important factors 
to” be considered in comparing death-rates. In New South Wales during 
1922 the death-rate of persons under 45 was 47 per 1,000, as compared 
with 25-4 for persons at and above that age. It follows that any variation 
in the proportion of persons under and over that age will have a consider- 
able bearing on the death-rate of the whole population. 

Again, thedeath-rate of females during the same period was 23 per cent. 
less than that of males. Consequently an increase in the proportion of 
females will be reflected in a corresponding decrease in the general rate. 

In the following table death-rates are given for each sex in the principal 
age-groups during the four decennial periods from 1881 to 1920 and for 
the years 1921 and 1922:— 


Deaths per 10,C00 Living—All causes. Reduetion 

Age-Group, ae co . _ per cent., 

Years. ; ; 1881-90 

1881-90. | 1891-1900. 1901-10. 1911-20. 1921. 1922, to 1922. 

Males. 
0-4 wel s 44°57 37°65 27-90 23:28 | 21°55 18°05 60 
5-9 is 3°62 2°88 2°07 1°95 1:93 1:54 57 
10-14... 2°44 2°08 1°78 1°52 166 1:57 36 
15-19... 3°74 3-13 2°85 2°58 2:02 2°15 43 
20-24... 5°83 4°38 3°67 3°83 | 2°88 2°39 59 
25-34 7°72 5°88 4:51 516 | 3°89 3°41 56 
35-44...) 10°92 9:13 7°46 707 ~«| 6°38 5°76 47 
45-54...) 17°65 14'69 12°87 12°63 10°55 9°78 45 
55-64. 30°46 29-05 24:95 23°91 23°32 22°53 26 
65-74... 63°67 56°58 58°77 52°39 50°39 51°54 19 
75 andover, 149-38 148 ‘98 142°43 147°36 138-33 140°65 6 
Total... 15°62 |: 13°43 11°77 11°81 10°70 10°05 36 
; Females 
0-4 yas 40°47 32°98 24-21 19°61 17°24 13°59 66 
5-9 ves 3:29 2°77 1:88 1:79 1°70 1°48 55 
10-14... 2°18 1:77 1°58 1:25 1°31 1:28 41 
15-19. 3°52 2°80 2°53 1°94 1:79 1°37 61 
20-24 i... 5°40 4°12 3°59 3°20 2:25 2°60 52 
25-34. 7°44 5°70 471 4°52 3°80 3°40 54 
35-44... 9°95 8-04 6°82 5°61 5°22 451 55. 
45-54 ...|' 13°83 10°86 9°50 - 865 7°67 8:18 41 
55-64 23:12 21:16 18°24 16°43 15°68 15:68 32 
65-74... 52°73 43°48 45°91 40°67 39°71 - 39°18 - 26 
75 and over! 135°66 134°14 | 123°05 127-15 117°35 122'23 10 
_ Total...) 13°47 11-02 9°47 8°96 8°26 774 43 
J 
Total 

0-4 er 42°56 35°35 26°08 21-49 19°42 15°85 63 
5-9 tae 3°46 2°83 1:98 1°87 1°82 151 56 
- 10-14... 2°32 1:93 1°68 1°38 1°49 1:43 38 
15-19... 3°63 2°97 2°69 2°25 1-91 1°76 52 
20-24 .... 5°63 4°25 3°63 3°50 - 2°55 2°50 56 
25-34 =... 760 | 5°83 4°60 4°84 3°85 3°40 55 
35-44 ~—...| -:10°53 867 717 6°37 5°81 5-14 51 
45-54 ...| 16°19 13-11 11-42 10°83 9°18 9°38 42 
55-64 ...| 27°62 25°83 22°04 20°62 19°83 19°40 30 
65-74 ...| 59°39. 51°22 53:22 47:07 45°43 45°79 23 
T5and over, 144°15 142-68 133-72 137°81 127°94 131°50 9 
Total...| 14°65 12°31 10°67 10°42 951 + 8:92 39 
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The death-rates for females: were reduced 43 per cent. during the period. 
under. review, as aganist 36 per cent. in. the case of those for males.. As 
regards age, the improvement was fairly. constant under 55.. Above that age 
improved conditions naturally had less effect. The ages at which death- 
rates are most: favourable are between 10.and 14 years. But between the. 
ages of 5 and 45 years they are generally considerably below the average. 

A further comparison is given. showing. the progress periodically by 
stating the rates for each déecennium and for the-year 1922 as proportional 
to the 1881-90 rates. 


Age Groups. 1881-90. | 1891-1900.) 1901-10,.| 1911-20. | 1921, » 1922.. 
0-4. wes 100 83 61 50. 46 37 
5-9 .., a 100 82. 57 54 53 “44 

10-14... ee 100 83 72 60 64 2 
15-19... a 100 82° 74 62 53 48 
20-24... aes 100 15° 64 62. 45: 44° 
25-34... ce 100: 17 61 64: 5S a 45 
35-44. “3 100: 82... 68: 60 55. 49. 
45-54, Pee 100 SL. 71 67 57 58~ 
55-64... wee 100 94 80 75. 72. 70- 
65-74... das 100 86 90 79° 76 77 
75 and over ses 100 99 93 96°. 89 91 
Total bee 100 84 73 val 65 61 
= 2 


The greatest improvement has-been at the earlier-ages .of. life, the avery 
age death-rate among young children (under 5 years) having fallen in 1922 
to less than two-fifths of its magnitude-in the decade 1881-90. The death- 
rates at nearly all age-groups in 1922 were considerably below the average: 
for the preceding ten.-years. 


Deaths—Metropolis and Remainder of the: State. 

It is not possible to show the exact difference between urban and rural 
mortality in New South Wales, but an approximate idea may be obtained 
from a comparison of ‘the experience of the metropolis with that of the 
remainder of the State, which is, of course, not absolutely rural, as a-few: 
large towns are contained therein. During the year 1922 the number of. 
deaths recorded in the metropolis was 8,425, and’in the remainder of ‘the 
State 10,753, equivalent respeetively to rates of 8:95 and 8-89 per 1,000 of 
the living, The average annual number’of. deaths and the rate.per 1,000 
in each of these divisions since 1880, in: five-year ‘periods, are given in the 
following: table :— 


Metropolis. Remainder of the State. New South Wales. 


Period. Average Ratio- Average: Ratio: Average : Ratie-: 
Number of per 1,000 Number of | per 1,000 Number of per 1,000 
Deaths. Living. Déaths. Living. Deaths.- Living. - 
1880-84: 5,033 20°60: 7,300 13:21 - 12,410 1546: 
1885-89: 6,181 19°47 8,325: ' 12-48 14;564 14°48:4 
1890-94 : 5,979 14°83 9, 2A2* 12:05... 15,224 13°01: 
1895-99 5,634 . 12°30 — 9,882. 15-86 15,516 12°01. 
1900-04 5,845 ° 11°54: 10,083: 11°42 15,923: 11°47° 
1905-09 6,979 | 10°53° 9,680. 10°21: 15,659 10°33° 
1910-14 7,312 10°59 10,841 10°30: 18,153" 10°4b 
1915-19 8,727 10°89 11,805: 10°49 20;532 10°66 : 
1920. 9,429° 10:66 11,532 9°75. 20,961 10°14 : 
“1921 -- | 8,693 9:52 1),341 9:50 20,034 9°51 
1922 8,425" 8°95" 10,753 ° 8:89 19,178 8-92 
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The death-rate: has: improved steadily: both: im the metropolis. and in the 
remainder: of the State,.bus. notably so: iw the former, where it is mew: very: 
little higher than. in: the: latter, whereas. thirty yeeans age: it. was 50: per cent. 
greater: The improvement: detes: from: the quinquennimu: beginning: with: 
the: year: 1890; amd: is coincident with the imstallation of the: modern system: 
of sewerage. and: the enforcement: of the: provisions. of: the; Daivies: Super- 
vision. Act:of 1886. The marked decline in the: rates: fer eaeh division and 
for the. State as:a, whole. is evident. from. the faet. that.the: metrepolitan: rate 
for. the periad 1855-9 was 195. per.1,000,. and for the yeas-1922 it was 90,.or 
a difference of over 50 per cent; for the same perieds the. rates: for: the re- 
mainder of the State: were respectively 122 amd 8:9, or a difference: of 
neaxly 30 per cent.; and for the whole State,.14-5 andi89, or a difference of 
40° per’ cent. 

Tun Morvanirry or INFANTS: 


‘& further od more. seusitive comparison: of the-rates:.ef -paortality: in he 
metropolis and in the remainder of the State mey be obtained: by <a 
ing the: death-rates. of infants. - 


ry 


Deaths of Chaldren under 1 Yeas. 


“Dering the: year 1922. the children whe died before: completing the first: 
year: of life: numbered: 2:980; equivalent to: a rate: of 540 per 1,600 births: 
This:rate is the lowest-en record, and 16 percent. less thaw the average for- 
the: previous: five years. 

Yo: the total in 1922 the metropolis contributed 1,279. deaths, or 579 per~ 
1,000: births,. and the remainder of the ‘State 1,701, or 51-4. per 1,000 births. 

The followime table shows the average annual number: of deaths of ehil- 
dren under 1 year of age in the metropolis and: in. the remainder ef the. 
State; and the proportion per 1,000 births, in. quimquennial. periods: aince- 
the: year 1880:-— 


— 


Metropolis, i Remainder: of Stata: New: Soath ‘Wales: 
Period. Deaths | Rate. per Deaths Rate per” | Deaths Rate-per - 
under’ I. |1,000-Birtha. under I. | 1,060.Risths. |. under: 1,000 Birthe..- 
1880-84 1,707 1740: 1,956. 94°93 3,663. 120°4 . 
1885-89: ° 2, E63: Y646 © 2,258 95°2. | 4,424 120°0 
1890-34. 1,908 138°3: 2,475 95S | 4,379: 110°F 
BS05:-80: 1, 646: Bodh | 2,572". LOST 4,258. Hse 
»  Y9een04. | 1416 | Lb2 | 2399 | ga | 3,815 1017 
1905-09. — 1,255 86:7 2,035 74:5 3,290 78:7 
3910-14 1,437 75°2 2,211 711 3,648 TT 
1915-19 1 ‘373 68°5. 1,989: 626 3,332. 64:9" 
1920. 1,658 74:2. 2, .EE2: 6473. 3,770: 69-8: 
192T  T,474 63°T - 2022: 62:8. 3,436 62° 
Pate 1922: 1,279: 57°90: ¥,76F - 5T4 2,980 | 540° 


The remarkable improvement. in the infantile mortality rate in the 
metropolis is due in..a large degree to the measures adepted to combat 
preventable disease by more rigid health laws. and ‘by education. The 
Infectious Disease Supervision Acti became law in 1881,.and in 1896 the 
Public Health Act was passed, while in 190% all Acts cobutiie to Public 
* Health were. consolidated in the Public Health Act. A seheme for the 
preservation of infant health was.formulated by the Sydney Municipal 
Council in 1908, and instructional.pamphlets: were cireulated for the guid- 
. ance of mothers im the eare and feeding of young children. In the following 
year trained women inspectors were appointed to visit mothers in the popu- 
lous parts of-the.city and in the surrounding. suburbs. 

316)5—B 
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Lharing the year 1904 infantile mortality showed a marked improvement 
on ihe rates experienced for about thirty years. A reference to the principal 
causes of death during the years immediately prior to and after the year in 
question will show that in all causes in which eare and knowledge could have 
effect a decrease was experienced. Thus the mortality from diarrhea and 
enteritis dropped from 36-90 per 1,000 births in 1903 to 21-31 in 1904; tuber- 
cular diseases from 3-06 to 1:58; and congenital debility frem 15-54 to 12-98. 


Further efforts to reduce the rate of infantile mortality have been made 
through the establishment in Sydney and other large centres of baby 
clinics, and through the formation of such public bodies as the Royal 
Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Babies. Particulars of these in- 
stitutions will be found in Part “Social Condition” of this Year Book. 


The decline in infantile mortality has persisted, especially in diarrheal 
diseases, as will be seen from the following table, which gives the mortality 
rate per. 1,000 births in each year since 1900 from diarrheal diseases, and 
from all causes less those diseases :— 


Deaths under 1 year of age Deaths under 1 year of age 
per 1,000 Births. per 1,000 Births. 

pass Diarrheal | All oth eal Diarrheal | All oth 

iarrhoo: jiarrhos: other 

Diseases: Diseases. All causes. Diseases. | Diseases. All causes. 
1900 29°37 73°90 103-27 1912 22°37 48°93 | 71:30 
1901 27°46 76°28 103-74 1913 23°27 55°07 78°34, 
1902 33°09 76°65 109°74 1914 19°88 49°84 69°72, 
1903 36°90 73°45 110°35 1915 17°28 50°85 68°13 
1904 21°21 .| 6L-il 82°42 1916 15 02 52°82 67°84 
1905 18°76 61:79 80°55 1917 10°79 46°69 | 57°48 
1906 21°39 53°14 74-53 1918 9°25 49°92 59:17 
1907 21°23 67°41 88°64 1919 \ 17°45 54°82 72°27 
1908 21°89 §3°90 73°79 1920 17°42 52°43 69°85 
1909 21°86 §2°42 74°28 192} 14°02 45°87 62°89 
1910 20°54 54:07 74°61 1922 10°27 43°70 53°97 
-191) . 16°82 52°67 69:49 | | 


In 1992 diarrheal diseases caused’ 19°03 per cent. of the deaths of infants 
under 1 year of age, whereas in 1903 the proportion was 33-4 per cent. 


It is worthy of note that the experience of all the other States of the 


Commonwealth was similar to that of New South Wales, inasmuch as the 

reduction in infantile mortality rates which occurred in 1904 has been main- 

ae through a large falling-off in the number of deaths from diarrheal 
iseases. 


The death-rate is higher for male infants than for females, the rates in 
1922 being 62:0 and 45°6. per 1,000 births respectively. The rates for each 
sex are shown in the following table in quinquennial periods since 1880:— - 


Males. Females. 
Period. Deaths Rate . per Deaths Rate per 
under 1. | 1,000 Births.| under 1. | 1,000 Births. 

1880-84 1,992 127°9 1,671 112°5 
1885-89 2,405 127'2 2,019 1123 
1890-94 2,413 118°7 1,966 102-3 
1895-99 2,304 321°4 1,914 — 105°9 
1900-04 2,077 108-5 1,738 94°6 
1905-09 1,832 85°6 1,458 715 
1910-14 2,037 79°2 1,611 65°8 
1915-19 1,892 71°9 1,440" 57°6 
1920 2,153 77 1,617 - 61°6 
1921 1,942 69°4 1,494. . 56'1 

* 1922 1,749 62:0 1,231 45°6 
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The death-rate of female infants has improved more than the taale rate, 
having declined from 1125 per 1,000 births in 1880-4 to 45°6 in 1922, or by 
594 per cent. while the male rate has decreased from 127-9 per 1,000 births 
to 62°0, or by 51°6 per cent. 


During the period reviewed, the excess of the male infantile death rates 
fluctuated from 164 per 1,000 births in the quinquennium 1890-94 to a 
minimum of 13-3 in 1921. The excess in 1922 was equal to the maximum . 
of 16-4 per 1,000 births. . ; 


Of the total number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age, about 40 
per cent. occur within a week of birth; within the first.month the proportion 
is- over two-fifths, and: within three months, three-fifths. Approximately, - 
one child in every 45 born dies within a week of birth. The following 
statement shows for 1922, in comparison with the average of the preceding 
quinquennium, the deaths per 1,000 births during each of the first four 
weeks after birth, and then for each successive month. The experience 
in the metropolis is distinguished from that in the remainder of the State, 
and the sexes are taken together. 


. Metropolis. Renee oF NeVales. 
Age at Death. 

}1917-21,] 1922, |1917-23.] 1922. 1917-21.) 1922, 
Under 1 week | 23°7 | 23°4 | 24°64 21-3 | 24:3 | 22-2 
1 week 3°7 41 39 3:2 3°8 3°6 
2 weeks 23) 25) 25 22; 241 23 
= 19/ 19) 17| 17) 184) 17 
Total under 1 month ...| 31-6 | 31-9} 327] 284! 32:3 | 29-8 
1 month 58 4°7 5-2 4:3 5:5 4:4 
2months ... 46 36 3°6 2°7 40 31 
3.35 46/ 31 29) 20) 36) 25 
4 4; 40] 21 27; 20] 32! 20 
5. 5, 32! 23) 25 21) 28) 22 
i: 30] 21) 24| 22) 26) @1 
1 23 ses tet 2°3 19} 2-2 16} 22 7 
: et 23) 16] 20] 16! 21] 146 
aes 21! 1:8! 20) 16] 20] 1-7 
10 ,, ae SS 20 13 18 13 19 13 
ll; 22| 15] 20!| 16] 21) 16 
Total: under 1 year 67-7 | 57.9 | 62°0 | 51°4.|-643 | 54:0 


+ 


In the first week of life the mortality is approximately six times as great: 
as in the second; and generally more than ten times as great as in the third. 
in the second month the rate of mortality falls rapidly, and thereafter gradu- 
ally. The rate of infantile mortality is higher in the metropolis than in 
the remainder of the State. In 1922 the rate per 1,000 births was 57-9 in the 
metropolis, and 51'4°-in the remainder of the State. During the previous 
‘quinquennial period the metropolitan rate was 9-2 per cent. higher than 
that for the remainder of the State. 


A further dissection of the experience in regard to infantile mortality 
since 1901, discloses the striking fact that relatively deaths under 1 week 
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actually increased, until in 1919 the rate was 28 per cent. higher than in the 
first year under review. The followmg table shows at various ages in the 
first twelve months the number of deaths per 1,000 births. In. 1922°the 
death-rates of children under 1 week show an increase of 8 per cent. om 
those for 1901, while. the rates of all children under 12 months. decreased! 
by 48 per cent. At ages over 1 week the mortality rate shows a decrease of: 
62 per. cent. 


: Rate of Mortality per 1,000 Births. 

¥ear.. Under | Lweek-and: |I monthand|!. Total: 3 months | 6: montiis: || Totak 
T-weak. under 1 uuder3 under 3 and LE under1, 

monta. months, . montis, under6. under-T2, jj year. 

! i- j 

T9861 205 | 22 221: 548 224 25 103-7 
We? QF 12:3 22°23 55°38. | Qa-g. 29:5 TOT. 
3963: I? 1k-3 19-3: , 52°06: 2673: 32:1 T1094 
1904: 21°8 or 14:9 46:4 1578: 20+2 82-4: 
1905" — 24:3 1O'9 130 48:2 | 15:9 165 86° 
1906: 21°83 $0 11-8 42°6 14°3 17-6 743 
1907 23°1 11:3 17°8 §2°2 15:8 28°6 88°6 
1908 Qs 9°5 11°9 42-9 159 17:0 75°83 
1909 > We3: 9:8 11°6 42°7 149 167 74:3. 
1919 21-1 $°2 13°4 43:7 14:3 , 16°6 746 
isl) 23-3 9-9 11°9 441 11-7 13°7 69°5 
1912 | + 215: 84 16°6 40'5 13-1 17°7 71-3: 
1933 22:9 9°5 11°8 44-2 14-7 TS*4 78°3 
T91T4 Qs | $3 10"! 42°4 116 15:7 69:7 
T9915 2-1 76 9°4 42°1 9°3 16°7 681 
1915 | | 23S 83 10:3 42-1 | 10:0 15°7. 67:8 
1917 22-9 74 8:5 38:8. | 76 Il 57-5 
1918 25°71 Ss 8-0 40°9 79 104 59-2 
1919 | 26:2 9°0 9-6 44°8 15 16'0 723 
1920 239 84 10°8 43°1 115 15:2 69° 
1921 234 74 10°2 41-0 96 123 62:9 
1922 22:2 76 75 373 6°7 100 54:0 


The following: statement furnishes a. comparison of the rates of infantile 
mortality in: the: Australian. States, in New Zealand, and in various other- 
countries. - The rates indicate the deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births. 


State, Year. | Rate. | Country.- Year, Rate. 
New Zealand: .., | 1922 44-9 Norway. a w| 1921 63 
South Australia is . 47°5 Sweden vee oval’ (Ses 65. 
Queensland. — ... eet 43 50°4 Trish Free State ...|. 1922. 68 
Commonwealth we 55 52-7 Netherlands ee «| gel 76 
Victoria |... rf ss 53°4 United Kingdom ...| ,, - 83 
New South Wales... 55 540 | Switzerland sca ..{ 1920 84 
Western: Australia vel og | oe bees States seh ¥3 a 
mania: ate veut y ANAAB. Ss tie ’ 

a bo. i Denmark. ... 0... a 9t 
\ Germany... ves 3 13t 
| Prussia. wee ba vs 142 
Spain ... re | 1921 147 
Japan... es cool oon 168: 

: Jamaica. ies «| 1920 173 | 


* Registration Area. 


Of the rates shown in. the foregoing table, that for New Zealand is the 
lowest; but: the rates for Australasia generally are greatly superior to those 
prevailing in most other-countries for which records are available. 
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Deaths ef Children under 5 years. 
As among children under 1 year of :age, so there has beena great improve- 
ment in the death-rate of ¢hildren:under 5 years of age. 
= The following table shows the mortality in each division, in periods of 
five years since 1890, of children under 5 years of age:— 


Metropolis. | ‘Remainder of State. | New South Wales. 

Period. : o 

1890-94 |  2)674 | » -48°5 3546 82°71 6,220 87°5 
4895-90 2,206 408 3,487 | 810 | 5,698 R42 
3900-04 1,846 B52 3,210 296 | 5,056 | a4 
2905-09 1612 | 6 2:723 284. t 4,335 248 
910-14 1,893 | 26:1 2,986 O15 4,881, | 23 
*1915-19 31,905 215 . 27771 178 4,676 | Wl 
19, |. 234 | 265 | 20s. | 198 | 5922 | 228 
1921 | 1,886: 210 2,790 18:5 4,676. | | 195 - 
1922 «| 2,609 ‘I7-6 | 2,286 15-0 8;895 16:0 


Act-every period shown in the table the metropolitan ‘rate was higher than 
that of the remainder of the State, being in some cases over 50, and never 
below 7:per cent. in excess until 1917, when the excess was only 1°5 per cent. 
But the improvement ‘in the -metropolis has been greater than in the 
xemainder of the State, the rate having decreased: since 1890 by 64 per cent. 
in the former, and in ‘the latter by 53-per cent. Outside the metropolis the 
rate did not vary until 1964, when there was a marked decline, which has 

“been continuous. The rate of mortality in 1921, compared with that of a - 
‘quarter of a century ago, represents a saving of 31 Hves in every 1,000 
children ‘under 5 years of .age in the metropolis, and of 17 in the remainder 
of the State. 

‘Causes. of Infantile Mortality. 


The mortality of infants in New South Wales has been exceptionally low 
since 1904. An upward movement in 1907, when the rate was higher than 
in.any of the three preceding wears, was followed -by .a-deeline in the follow- 
ing year, which continued until 1011. In 1912 ‘there was a slight increase 

.as compared with the year befere, -but-the rate was considerably lower than 
‘the average for the preceding .quinquennium, notwithstanding the fact that 
it was a.peried of low mortality. Im 1913 ‘the rate was 78-3, and the highest 
since. 1907. From 1914-the rate steadily declined, but in 1919, on account 
of :an epidemic of influenza,..an ‘Imcrease was ‘experienced, the rate being 
423. The rate for 1921 was 62:9 per 1;000, and that for 1922 was 54:0, the 
lowest yet experienced. ‘being six per -eent. -below the most favourable rate 
‘previously recorded, viz., 575, im “F917. 

Ohildren:are more susceptible to ithe attacks of disease m the earliest years 

of life “than later, and “700 children .out -of every 10;000. born in New 
. South Wales die‘before attaimme -the:age of 5 years. Sincecthe rate for :pre- 
ventable :diseases:are highest, there is no doubt that many children succumb 
through parental ignorance.of the proper food or treatment-required, 
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The following statement shows the principal causes of death among 
children and the rates under 1 per 1,000 births and under 5 per 1,000 living 
in 1922 and in the five years 1917-21, distinguishing deaths in the metropolis 


from those in the remainder of the State:— . 
Deaths under 1 per 1,000 Births. Deaths under 5 per 1,000 Living. 
nes 
. Remainder | New South : Remainder | New South 
Cause of Death. | Metropolis. | “Gr state. | Wales. || Metropolis. | “Crstate. |” Wales. 
1917- . 1917- 1917~ gy || 1917- 1917- 1917- 9 
1921. | 1922. | i994, | 1922. | 3909. | 1922. 1] Foa4, | 1922 | 4954. | 1922. | 195, | L022. 
Measles at oo --| O38 ee 0-3 oo O3] .. 04) 4. O11; . O2) .. 
Scarlet Fever a wel) Mes a es os sie we : on an % a . 
Whooping-cough .. «| 20] TL} 27) La] 24) 14 O08; O4/ OF] O38] OD] O4 
Diphtheria and Croup ..} 0°65 0-4 03 0-4 O-4 a4 08 0°7 o7 06 07 o6 
Influenz ,. we -.| 06 ois 0-6 02 06 0-2 O-t ee 03 O1 0°3 O1 
Epidemic Cerebro-Spinal] 0-2/ 01{ O1] O1} O1) OF Ol] .. o1 J 


Menginitis. H 
Tuberculosis—Meninges..| 0-3 | 04} O-1 02) O2] C83 03] O38] O01 


ue Abdominal} .. | .. | 01] o2| o8j} 2. || .. | ee fe. 


* ° soe 
Bi. gees pin ey eb 
—] 
tad 
. 


» Other Organs] 01] O1| OF] .. | O1] Oj] OL] .. | oa] .. | oa] .. 
Syphilis ..  ..  ..| 07] O58} O02! O@! 0O5! O8]] O2] OL} .. Ol} o1| O78 
Meningitis... .. ..)' 05 | 95] 05] O8| 05] 07 || O2] GOS] o2] O38] O2] O8 
Convulsions a «=f LL] OF 20 4} 16) i 031 O2] OF | O4} O85] O8 
Bronchitis... ..  ../ 10/ 10] 18] 12) 15{ 12 |] 03] 08] O5| O4] 04] O8 
Broncho-pneumonia, «| 38 4°3 2°8 23 3-2 34 15 15 10 1-0 ri 12 
Pneumonia.. .. ..J 15| o8! 16] aol cay] 15] 071 o7] o6! O85! o7!] 06 


Diarrhoea and Enteritis ..) 16-8 | 11°6 | 118 | 9-4 | 13°8 | 10°3 63) 341 B37) 27] 43] 30 
Congenital Malformations; 45) 5°2| 341] 33) 88) 490 I1} 13} O08) O08) O98} 10 


Infantile Debility.. ..| 69] 53] 71] 56] 71] 55!) 26] 23] 15] 12] 15] 13 
Premature Bath... ..! 183 | 16-4 | 17°0| 136] 175 | 1481] 42] 40] 40] 30] 41] 3-4 
AllOthers.. .. ..| 86/ 95| 95] 89] 91] 92} 32] 312] 26] st] 28] 3:3 

Total .. ..| 67-7 | 57-9 | 62°0| 61.4 | 643 | 540 || 21-4 17°6 | 177 150 | 191 | 16-0 


The high mortality of infants is largely due to the deaths of children 
who, either from immaturity or inherited debility, aro born unfit for tho 
struggle for existence. Of children under 1, the deaths from these causes in. 
1$22 were equal to 24-3 per 1,000 births, or 45 per cent. of the total deaths 
of children under 1. A table already given shows that the mortality during 
the first month of life is about half the total mortality during the whole of 
the first year, and 68 per cent. of this half proportion of the total mortality 
of the year was due in 1922 to deaths from congenital debility or defects. 

Among children under 1 year, diarrhea and enteritis were responsible 
for 103 deaths per 1,000 births, and infectious diseases for 18, of which 
whooping-cough caused 1:1. Respiratory diseases are especially fatal to 
children; bronchitis in 1922 caused 1-1, broncho-pneumonia 3°4, and pneu- 
monia 15 deaths per 1,000 births. The death-rate for these respiratory 
diseases was slightly below the rate for the previous quinquennium. The 
death-rate from convulsions was 11, from tuberculous diseases 0°4, and 
meningitis (not tuberculous) 0-7 per 1,000 births. 

The principal causes of death among children under 5 years of age are 
the same as among children under 1, namely, diarrhea and enteritis, pre- 
mature birth, infantile debility, broncho-pneumonia, influenza, malforma- 
tions, pneumonia, convulsions, whooping-cough, diphtheria, bronchitis, 
Meningitis, tuberculosis, syphilis, measles, and scarlet fever. 
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A comparison has been made of the causes of death of infants in the 
different divisions of the State.. The variation shown in the mortality-rate 
is from 48°4 in the Northern Tableland to 101:0 in the Western Division. 
The following table shows the number of deaths of infants under 1 year 
of age from principal diseases per 1,000 births in the principal divisions 


of the State, based on the experience of the five years 1918-22. 


g 1, [6 ls g|. 
5 -l2 1/8 |e |B |8 |B lg |g ale; 
S Q e= s i=] Pal 

alea @lzlai4 ja j8 [8 (2 18 |2 3 z\8\3 

Cause of Death. 3 loz, 8 | slS | ele sizlei8./2 12/2131 

& |fe) 2 |S3\5 |Sel Eg ae] a8] Be e845/2 18/5) 4/2 

£/$31 8 | 82/3 |SSleslSsleszlas/seiEci8) 21/82/28) 8 

@ |) o | B=| 3 | SS) GS 25) Su) BH] Ba) 5a) § |e) eo) s 2 

Bim [ale |2)]4 |o ja ja |S [2 |4 |O |e} Ee] S 
Epidemic Diseases --| 39] 41 | 23 | 35 | 841 33) 46/531 32/299) 39] 26) 4] 55 | 71 | 87 | 38 
Tubercular Diseases ..| °4 “4 A) °2) eB] By] Bf 2 3] °2 1; 5] °3 9] 6) 53 4 
Venereal Diseases el OT] CB] Bl] cap al] cA] BE Lp 2] BE LE cB] L. ] 2] 6] BY 6 
Meningitis eee, a} *4] 43 6 | °7 #4. 3 6) "S| 6) 5 TLL] .. 4) 3} 6 5 
Convulsions “a «| 9] 17 | 16 | 18123 | 6 | 27] 12] 20] a4] 17) V1 | 80] 11) 29) 19 | 15 
Bronchitis 10 | 1°5 T/ 19) 15] 29123) 82) 19] 22] 14] 13) 17] 22) 16) 17 | 14 
Pneumonia and Pleurisy 56} 45 | 3-71 43137139 /[ 48) 44] 46] 21] 30137 | 57158) 40) 41) 47 
Gastritis and Diarrhcea!16°8 | 9°7 | 6-5 116°3 | 8-0 | 8-4 114°0 [16-1 | 9-9 }11°0 | 8G | 94 [i2°5 | 9°5 [87-3 12-4 [141 
Hernia. 6/3) 41-4) 9] 3/5] ol13]} 6] -2| 310] -9)14] -e| <6 
Congenital Malf’ rmat'ns| 47 | 31/40; 29/30/35 146 | 20146 | 21 | 35] 27 | 2-7 | 81 | 86 | 83) 3-9 
Congenital Debility and|24°8 |22°2 |17°9 126-7 |23-9 [17-5 \25°8 j27-1 {24-2 [23-7 [20-4 125°3 126-7 116°4 /82°2 123°3 |23°9 
Prematurity. : 
Other Developmental] 46 | 4°4 | 6-7 145163} 421)55!182|521157/49) 65 | 54] 55 | 40) 53) 5°0 
Diseases. 

Accident a] 8 41 6) -7 “Bcd “T| *5 4) 9] 6/210, 17/12/16] 7 6 
AH other Diseases of 23] ZL] BL] 22130) 25) 29) 36) 23) 35/31) 1s 34.1 3°7 | 3°90 | 28 | 26 
Total as +. |67°2 |55°2 [48-7 |66°5 157-3 |48°4 169-8 |73°3 ve 58°O |52°2 |57°0 |65°5 |53°4 |101°0,.61°0 /63°5 


Medical opinion is that a fayourable summer rainfall reduces the liability 
to infantile diarrhea, that premature birth and congenital debility are 
more prevalent in industrial districts than elsewhere, and that rural dis- 
tricts. are most favourable to the rearing of children. 


These opinions are borne out in a general way by the experience in New 
South Wales, although the wide range of geographical conditions and the 
variableness of the seasons intrude irregular factors affecting infantile mor- 
tality. The highest rate is.that of the Western Division, where the greater 
part of the population lives in the mining district of Broken Hill and the 
remainder is scattered over extensive plains which receive’ a low rainfall. 
The most favourable rates are those of the Northern Tableland and the 
North Coast, where the population is engaged largely in rural pursuits, and 
the rainfall is copious, especially during the summer. The rates of infantile 
mortality in the North Coast division present a striking contrast with 
those of the other coastal divisions, where large industrial and mining centres 
exist, and the rainfall is less favourable in the summer. The rate for the 
Southern Tableland appears exceptional, being due to abnormal mortality 
from epidemic diseases, bronchitis, congenital debility, and prematurity. 


Deaths of Illegitimate Children. 


During the first year of life the death rate of illegitimate children is nearly 
twice as great as that for legitimates, partly owing to premature birth, 
infantile debility and inherited diseases, but to an equally great extent to 
causes arising from neglect. 
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How these combined -canses operate to produce a comparatively. ‘high 
_ death rate among iHegitimate dhildren is shown in the followmg tables which 
Felate to the year L922 :— 


Deaths per 1,000 Births. 
Age at Death, 

legitimate. | Hiegitimate, |-  ‘Pctal. 
Under 1 -week 23 st be. 214 37-4 922 
1 week eee sud eee ak 3°5 §:2 36 
2 weeks a aa a eee 23 30 2°3 
Boss Moe ela, Heke aes 16 BT 1-7 
Total umder 1 morth | 2B 49-3 23°8 
‘i month 40 127 44 
2 months 27 !} 16°0 31 
3, | 24 | 4a 2°5 
4, me i 19° 5:2 | 20 
5 ” ae 2-1 37 QD 
6 ” . é 2°71 36 An i 
7 oa * 16 30 oe 
8 oy : a 5 3°0 16 
9 sy a se oes 17 1°8 V7 
10s, 225 fd aie Te 1°3 1-4 13 
lls, bes ine a8 os 15 26 16 
Total under 1 year a 516 =| 100-7 54°90 


The largest proportional excess is not immediately after birth, bat -about - 
three months later. Taking the experience of 1922 as a guide the mortality 
of illegitimate children exceeds that of legitimates by about 75 per ‘cent. 
during the fixst week of life. In the first month the-excess is 7L-per eent., 
in the second over 200 per cent., and in the third 270 per-cent., while an 
average of the rates experienced from the fourth to the ninth month shows ~ 
the diflerence to be nearly 100 per cent. At the ninth month the excess drops 
‘quickly, and after the first year of life it practically disappears. 

The following table shows the causes -of death of ilegitimate-as compared 
with those of legitimate -children. The figures represent the number of 
‘deaths of children under 1 year of age per 1,000 births in New South Wales 
_ during the year 1922 :— 


‘Deaths under 1 per 1,000 Births. 
Gause of Death. ROE ES i 
Legitimate. | Megitimate. Total. 

Measles Me tes “3 0-02 ie 602 

Scarlet Fever ..... tas Raaie Sue aie ce 
' Wheaping-cough sax ete a4 0°74 1°12 
Diphtheria and Croup ae 0°36 Th 0-40 
Influenza she ee sat 0°17 ah ‘0°16 
Epidemic Cerebre-Spinal Men- 0°10 ves 6:09 

ingitis. 

Tuberculosis—Meninges 354 0-28 ae 0:27 
95 Abdominal... 0°04 vie 0*04 
Ey ‘Other Organs... ‘0°06 aie 0°65 
Syphilis a see 238 0°21 2:22 0°31 
Meningitis ies ae eel 0°67 0:37 0°65 
Convulsions... ues wie 1:07 2°22 1:12 
Bronchitis as wee ae 1:09 111 1:09 
Broncho-pneumonia ... a B31 5:93 3°44 
Pneumonia ous ine see 1°50 2:22 1°54 
Diarrhoea.and Enteritis wh 9°56 24°08 10°27 
‘Congenital Malformations _... 4°00 4°82 4°04 
Infantile Debility er wy 5°20 11°48 551 
‘Premature Birth or oes 14:26 24:07 14°74 
.All Others ree Yen cay 8:53 20°37 9-11 
Total... =... | 5157 100°74 53°97 
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‘Diséases due to the condition of parents may be considered to include 
premature birth, infantile debility, congenital malformation, :and -syphilis. 
Tn the case of legitimate children these caused 24-29-deaths per 1,000 births, 
awhile in ‘the-ease-of illegitimate children the rate was 42:59... The respective 

rates of death from other diseases considered preventable by the exercise of 
‘proper -eare ‘were diarrhwa and entertitis, 9-56, as compared with 24:08; 
- respiratory diseases, 5°90, as-compared with 9:26; -and epidemic diseases 1:69, 
as compared ‘with 1°85. 

‘Causes or Drati. 

The system of classification adopted in this mest. important geetion -of 
vital statisties is in accordance with the International List of ‘Causes of 
Death, based .on the third decennial revision by ‘the International Com- 
mission ‘at Paris in. 1920. 

Tn the following table will be found particulars of the number of deaths 

‘due to the principal causes during the year 1922 and the previous quin- 
‘quennium, -due allowance having been made for the increase in popula- 


2 Sey Se dat 
veragt @ a ’ wer on 
Causes of Death. | Number, Fanaa %x 2S || Causes‘of Death. | Nummoen Number, gees 
Met 1917-21.) BBs * (3917-21. | 2° Be 
aA £-8 
: per-cent. Other Diseases of jper:cent. 
“Eyphoid Fever ...| #00) E31 )- 24 the ‘Circulatory ‘ 
-Measles .... be 6 "31-4 System ... ee 80 172 i- 538 
Scarlet Fever... 10 21 \- 52 || Bronchitis ..| . 890 606 |- 36 
“Whooping-cough .. ‘92 229 |- -60 || Pneumonia ...| 1,355 '| 1,386 |- 2 
Diphtheria .{ 2at 256 |- -18 |) Other Diseases of 
Tnfnenza ... .../ 222 [*1j610|- 86 |, the Respiratory 
Plague... Ae y or nee System ... ie 242 304 |- 20 
Hrysipelas aa 27 95 + 8 || Diseases of the 
Infantile Paralbysis 5 3p /- 62 ‘Stomach ae 146 3463. .- 10 
Lethargic En- | Diarrhea and. En- : 
cephalitis one 22 18 j+ 22 teritis (under 2 | ; 
Epedemic Gexebro- years) ... oo ‘727 | 1,019 |-" 29 
spinal Menin- Diarrheea and En- i 
gitis ey 23 56 \- 59 teritis (2 years . 
Other Epidemic and over) | 224 389 |- 42 
Diseases se 34 46 |~ 26 || Appendicitis =... 7 162 +" 9 
Phthisis ... ..., 1,080 | 1,196 |- 10 || Hernia, Intestinal 
Tubercular Obstruction —...| 210 2001+ 5 
Meningitis ...| 59 -72 |—» 1g || Cirrhosis of ‘the : 
Other “Iubercular Liver... xy 129 -130 \7 1 
Diseases wf - 80 302 |— 22 || Other Diseases of 
Cancer... «| 1,871 | 4,798 |+ 4 the Digestive 
Diabetes... a 983 234 b+ 2) System... .--| 289 263 /+ 10 
Leucemia,  Ane- Bright’s Disease, 
mia, ‘Chlorosis...). 175 907 |- 15 |} AcuteaniChyonic| 1,007 1,604 
Other-Gencral Dis- ; Other Genito-Urin- ; 
eases... ts 422 448 | — 5 ||. ary Diseases ...) 354 334 \+ 6 
Meningitis | 150 joRx |4+ 17 || Puerperal Septice- 

Cerebral Hemorr- mia as ae &8 99 ;-- 11 
thage ... w= 658 694 '— & || Other Puerperal ; 
Insanity .... v| D1 175 |- 19 Diseases ree Go | 216 |— 12 
Convulsions ‘of Malformations ...| 240 234 |+ 8 
Enfants... wes 75 120 |— ~37:|| ‘Congenital Debility; 3 393.4-. 23 
‘Other Diseases of Prematurity w.| 84 977 |-: 17 

the Nervous Sys, j Other Develop 

tem - wa] BBA BIS i+ 4. mental Diseases 303 965 |+ 74 
Diseases of ‘the Senility... .{| 3,009 | 1,262 |- -20 
Heart ... ...| 2,801 | 2,485 |+ 1 ||Suicide ... «J 210) 232 /- 9 
Diseases of the Accident ... | 989 | 1,006 |- 7 
Arteries, -Ath- All other‘Causes...; 456 479 |- 5 
‘eroma, .etc | 404 ATO '+ 20 ‘Total . J F9,T78 || 22,;352 |- oat 


* Omitting the year 1919, the decrease would be 21 per ceng, 


irre 
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The number of deaths in 1922 was 3,174, or 14 per cent. less than. the 
average of the previous ‘five years. Among the more important causes of 
death, diabetes, meningitis, developmental diseases, diseases of the digestive 
system and of the arteries showed marked increases, and cancer, appendicitis, 
hernia, &e., diseases of the nervous system and of the heart, malformations, 
and genito-urinary diseases slight increases. Practically all other causes. 
were below the average, epidemic diseases remarkably so, Generally speak- 
ing, deaths from influenza, cancer, heart disease, and Bright’s disease are 
increasing, whilst those from typhoid, scarlet fever, diphtheria, tuberculosis, 
bronchitis, and diarrhea and enteritis are decreasing. 


Statistics of the occurrence of communicable diseases among school chil- 
dren since 1913 show that epidemics of such diseases as measles, whooping- 
cough, scarlet fever, and diphtheria are of periodical recurrence, and, from 
time to time, assume large proportions. Although approximately 80 per 
cent. of the deaths from these diseases are among children under school 
age, it is observed that the rate of mortality from these diseases rises and 
falls with the recurrence of epidemics among school children. Statistics 
of the occurrence of infectious diseases among school children are now 
collected quarterly, with the object of facilitating steps towards preventive 
and remedial measvres, 


Typhoid Fever. - 


The number of deaths from typhoid fever during the year 1922 was 100, 
equivalent to 0:47 per 10,000 living. The number was 24 per cent. less 
than the average for the preceding five years. This is essentially a pre- 
ventable disease, and does not obtain a foothold where a proper system of 
sanitation has been installed and ordinary health precautions have been 
taken; a great improvement has been attained during the past three 
decades. 


- The number of deaths’ from typhoid fever, and the equivalent rates per 
10,000 of population since 1884, are stated below. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. 
Deaths. | ioe Deaths. aoe Deaths. ria 

1884-88 1,356 5:12 1,115 5:13 2,471 5°13 
1889-93 959 3:11 714 2-74 1,673 2°94 
1894-98 1,107 3:27 731 2°46 1,838 2:89 
1899-1903 1,054 2°93 733 2°25 ‘1,787 2°61 
1904-08 748 1-93 507 1°42 - 1,255 1°69 
1909-13 773 1°75 464 1:15 1,237 1°47 
1914-18 569 117 330 071 899 0°95 
1919 76 0-75 53 0°54 129 0°64 
1920 | 81 0°77 51 0°50 132 0°64 
1921 76 0-71 53 0-51 129 0°61 
1922 63 0°55 37 0 35 100 0:47 


~. 


The decrease after 1888 was very marked, and may be traced to the 
operation of the Dairies Supervision Act, which became law in 1889. The 
rates show a further improvement as from 1903, and have dropped regu- 
larly until that for 1922 was only 9-2 per cent. of the rate for the period 
1884-88. The rate is considerably higher than that experienced in England 
and. Wales, where during 1922 only 12 persons died per million living. 

The following statement shows the rate for the metropolis and for the 


remainder of the State during the last twenty-nine years. Owing toa 
“superior system of sewage, and to the greater attention given to sanitary 
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inspection and garbage disposal, the rate of the metropolis has almost 
invariably been lower than that.of the remainder of the State, though it was 
higher during 1919, and only slightly lower in 1922. 


Metropolis. | Remainder of State. 

Period. 

Deaths. er Deaths. Tote 

1894-98 : 507 2-26 1,331 3°24 
1899-1903 426 1-72 1,361 3:12 
1904-08 334 1-21 921 1:97 
1909-13 363 1:10 874 1-70 
1914-18 319 0°81 580 1-04 
1919 61 0°72 68 0°59 
1926 48 - 0°54 84 O71 
1921 49 0:54 80 0°67 
1922 43 0-46 57 0°47 


Most deaths from typhoid occur during the summer and autumn. In 
1922 there were 40 deaths during the summer months of December, January, 
and February, and 27 during the autumn months of March, April, and May. 


Smallpox. 


During the last ten years there have been only 5 deaths from smallpox in 
New South Wales, the last being in the year 1915. 
Vaccination is not compulsory in this State, and the precaution is earels 
adopted unless an epidemic threatens. 
During the year 1913 about 425,000 persons voluntarily sob puitied them- 
selves to vaccination, 
Measles. 


During the year 1922 the deaths due to measles amounted to 16, a number 
equal to a rate of 0-07 per 16,000 living. The rate for males was 005 and 
for females 0°09. The following statement shows the deaths from this cause, 
and the rate per 10,000 living, for each sex, arranged in quinquennial periods 
since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. . Total. 
Period. [ 

es Deaths, eee sag Deaths. et ‘OD, ¥ | Deaths. aries . 

000. ! 000. 000. 

1884-88 166 0°63 165 0-76 331 0°69 

1889-93 393 1:28 _ 869 141 762 1:34 

"1894-98 338 1:60 324 1-09 662 1:04 

1899-1903 160 0-44 219 0-67 379 0°55 

1904-08 82 0-21 107 0:30 189 0-25 

1909-13 - 309 0-70 267 0°66 576 0°68 

1914-18 201 0-62 221 0°48 522 0°55 

1919 4 0°04 4 0°04 8 0-04 
1920 95 0:90 94 0:93 189 O*UL . 

1921 21 0:20 |- 18 O17 39 0°19 

1922 6 0°05 10 0°09 16 0:07 


The rate in 1922 shows a decrease of 78 per cent. as compared with that 
of the preceding quinquennium. The high rates during the second and 
third quinquennial periods were due to severe outbreaks in 1893 and 1898. 

Measles is a disease chiefly affecting children, and is periodically epidemic. 
Tt was epidemic in 1898-9, when 719 deaths were recorded; in 1912, when 
there were 371 fatal cases; and in 1915, when there were 824. Of the 
number first cited, 233 were deaths of children under 5 years of age, and 54 
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were those of children under 1 year of age. During the year 1922 deaths 
from measles of children under 1 year of age numbered 1,:and 11 of children - 
under 5 years of age. 


According ‘to -returns obtained -by the Department of Education, there 
were further epidemics of measles among school children in 1918 and 1920, 
and although :these epidemics were more widespread than the outbreak of 
1915, the mortality reeorded was very much less... It may be assumed that 
the occurrenee .of epidemic diseases among school children are coincident 
with their oceurrenece amang ‘children of all ages. 


Scarlet Fever. 


- In 1922 the number of deaths from this disease was 10, equivalent to a 

rate of 0-05 per 1,000 of the population. The number of deaths in the 
metropolis was 4, and in the remainder of the State 6—showing respectively 
rates of 0:04-and 005 per 10;C00.. The rate for 1922 of deaths from this 
cause was. 52 -per-cent. ‘below the rate for the preceding quinquemnium. 
Since 1884 the deaths from scarlet fever and the rates for each sex have been 
as follow:— 


Males. Females. Total. 

Period. Rate per Rate per 
Deaths rien Nad Deaths. | “Too00. Deaths. | 10000 

1884-88 287 1°08 342 | 157 629 3:30 
1889-93 185 0°60 236 0:90 421 0-74 
1894—98 162 048 |. 218 0°73 380 - 0°60 
7899-1903 | 84 | 0°23 114 0°35 198 0°29 
1904-08 88 | 0-23 91 0:26 179 0:24 
1909-13 41 | 0:09 57 0°14 98 0-12 
1914-18 112 | 0:23 161 0°35 273 0°29 
1919 ae 0:07 10 | 0:10 | 17 0:08 
1920; li} 0-13 10 | 0-10 24 0-12 
1921 3 0°03 5 0-05 8 6°04 
1922 5 0:05 5 0°05 10 0°05 


Like measles, scarlet fever is an epidemic disease which mainly affects 
children, the rate generally being somewhat. higher for females than for 
males. During 1922, 3 of the 10 deaths were of children under 10 years of 
age, and all of these were males. Though not nearly so fatal as formerly, 
its sporadic recrudescence demands constant vigilance on the part of the 
authorities responsible for the health of the State. The death-rate from 
this cause of mortality has fluctuated since the years 1893 and 1894, when 
it was very heavy, the rate per 10,000 inhabitants having ranged ‘from 0:63 
in 1898 to 0:04 in 1921. 


During the past eight years scarlet fever was epidemic among school 
children only in 1915 -and 1916, in which years 205 deaths were recorded . 
in the State from this disease. : 


Whooping-cough. 


Whooping-cough is another disease which mainly ‘affects children, and to 
which, like scarlet fever, females are more susceptible than males. During 
the year 1922 the deaths from this cause numbered 92. The deaths included 
43 males and 49 females. -Of the total number, 62 were infants under 
1 year, and of the remainder all but 1 were under 5 years of age. The rate 
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was 0°43' per I0;000 living; or 60 per cent. below the average of the preceding . 
quinquennium. The deaths and rates for each sex since 1884 areshown below. 


: Matas; : Females. Total. 
Period. - 

Deaths. erie 8 . Deaths. ere Deaths. ari 
1884-88 32 Tt 472 217 799 1-66 
1889-93 495 1°61 668 2°55 1,161 2°04 
1894-98, 343 I-01 502: 169: 845: |. 1:33 
1899-1963: ' '73 1-59 726. 2°93 1,299: T-90: 
1904-08. - 369: 0°95: 448 I-25 Sit T-16 
1969-13 377 0°86 436 1G 813: 0:97 
IGl4-18: 385: Q°69% 382: 0782: TET OTE 
IGLg: 60 6:59: 73 6°74 133). 0°66 
1920: T67 15 202° 2:00: 369: 1:78 
1927 126 I-17 TSE. 127. 257 I-92: 
1922 43. 0-39 49: 0-46 92° 0°43. 


“Whooping-cough may justly be regarded..as. a. permanent nienace: and a: 
constantly reeurring ailment of infaney and: childhood, for the table shows — 
that periods: of declme have generally been followed by increases in the 
death-rate, which is maintained ‘by epidemic outbreaks, one such occurring 
in 1907, when. 594 cases: proved: fatal, and: the: death-rate. was the highest 
since 1878. An examination of th2table'on page 200 showing the seasonal 
prevalence of diseases. indicates that whooping-cough is most fatal during the 
four months Oeteber to: January. 

Epidemics. of wheoping-eough: among school children are: only second in 
magnitude to those of measles. The records. show that,:during the past 
ten. years, this. disease has affected large numbers. of school. children every 
year and that virulent epidemics occurred in 1913, 1920, and. 1921. The 
total numbers. of deaths from whooping-cough: in: these: years was. 344, .369, 
and 25%. respectively. 

Diphtheria. and. Croup: 

Diphtheria. and: croup, under which. heading: membranous: laryngitis is. 
ineluded,. caused’ 211- deaths: in. 1922. The rate: was.0-98 per 10,000 living; or. 
18 per cent. below the rate for the preceding quinquennium. Deaths from 
these: diseases. in. the Metrolopitan. area numberd: 80, and those in. the 
remainder of the State 131, the respective corresponding rates. per 10;000: 
living. im each. division being 0'85 and 1-08. The following table shows the 
number of deaths and. the rates.in quinquennial periods: since: 1884 :— 


Se 


Males: Females: Total. 
Period. 

‘. Deaths. rit Deaths. a Deatha, | Rate per 
1884-88 1,069 4-04 980 4°51 2,049 4:25 
1889-93 1433 | 4-65 1,399 5:36. | 2882 | 4-98 
1894-98 712 2:10 710 2°39 1,422. 224. 

1899-1903° 310 0°86 299 0-92 609: 0°89 
1904-08. 367 0°95 338 0°95 FOB: : 0°95 
T909-I3. 604 1:37 640 1°59: 1,244 1°48: 
1914-18 659: 1°36 682 }47 1,341 1-41 
199: : 66 0°65 69. 0:70 135 0°67 
1920: ! 138 I-31 P26 1:25 264 1-28 
1 a : 157° }:46 149. 1-44 306 145 
1922: It. L-Ok 166 0°95 211 0°98 


During the past forty years the rate of mortality from these diseases has 
decreased very considerably. Mortality from:diphtheria was heaviest during 
two: lengthy periods, viz, from. 1881 to 1898, and omitting the year 1919, 
from. 1909:-te: 1921, although the: rate was much lower in the latter period 
than in. the former. During the past nine years diphtheria was. most. 
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prevalent among school children in 1915 and 1921, but considerable numbers of 
cases were recorded in other years, the numbers fluctuating from year to 
year in close sympathy with those of whooping-cough. 

The experience of the decimal period 1913-1922 shows the disease to 
be most fatal during the four months of April to July. Ninety-two per 
cent. of the persons wha died from diphtheria during 1922 were. under 10, 
and about 72 per cent. were under 5 years of age. 


Influenza. 

During 1922 there were 222 deaths due to influenza. Prior to 1891 the 
average annual number of deaths was 44, but during that year 988 deaths 
occurred. From 1892 to-1917 the average number of deaths was 198, but 
in 1918 a mild outbreak resulted in 372 deaths. This was completely over- 
shadowed by the disastrous epidemic of 1919, when 6,387 persons died: from 
the disease, and an examination of the experience of that year will be found 
in the 1920 issue of this Year Book. 

In the following table the deaths at each outbreak are shown together 
with those in the intervening periods :— 


: : _ Deaths, Annual Rate 
oe | | Male. | Female. | Total. per 10,000, 4 
1875-1880 388) 322 710 053 
1891 549 439 988 8°65 } 
1892-1917 2,799 2,397 5,196 1-27 
1918 218 154 372 1-91 
1919 3,851 2,536 6,387 31-93 
1920 132 127 259 1°25 
1921 204 195 399 1:89 
1922 124 93 _ 222, 1-03 


The year 1921 was marked by an unusual outbreak of influenza during 
the months of July, August, and September, from which the mortality was 
as heavy as that from the outbreak of 1918. This mild epidemic presented 
unusual characteristics. Prior to 1919 influenza was essentially a disease 
fatal to young children and aged persons, but in the severe world-wide 
epidemic of that year the disease was most fatal to persons in the prime of 
life (25 to 44 years). The outbreak of 1921 blended both these character- 
istics, for while the rate of mortality was especially heavy among young 
children and persons of advanced age, the rates of mortality among persons 
over 25 years of age were much heavier than in the period of 1891-1918. In 
1922 the death-rate. from influenza was considerably below the average of 
the previous 30 years, and the mortality tended to be distributed among age 
groups in a way similar to that existing before 1919. 

These facts are clear from the above table and from the following com- 
parison, which shows the number of deaths from influenza per 10,000 inhabi- 
tants of each sex-in age groups since 1891 :— 


Males. Females. Total. 


£ 

oe 

gm | 1891- ier 1911- 
<j 


1s9t-| 1901-| 1911- 91, | 1891-| 1901-| 1911- : 
reecaleeerae erie soi, | 102 4600, (i918. MoIe, ro, | 02, | 1919, | 1921. 


1900. | 1910. | 1918. 


0-4 | 882) 1°56 96 | 12°71 180 | 3°50] 1°59 “83 | 1 


2°22| 1°18] 3°66] 1°58{ 90)12°47] 1°50 
5-9 “36 “14 "16 | 2-44 “Bd “42 “25 “08 | 4°38 


“BQ 39 “20 12] 3:39 43 


over. : 
All 2°69 | 1:28 “87 | 87 93] 1°90; 2°64] 1°30 76 | 25°74] 1°89} 265; 1°34 82 | 31°93} 1°39 
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Tuberculous Diseases. f 


Of the total deaths in New South Wales during 1922 the number ascribed 
to the several classified forms of tuberculous disease was 1,219, or 6-36 per 
cent. of the actual mortality for the State, and equal to 567 per 10,000 
living—a rate of 11 per cent. below the average for the preceding quin- 
quennium. 

Tuberculosis of the Lungs. 


Tuberculosis of the lungs, or phthisis, was the cause of 1,080 deaths, or 
'88°6 per cent. of the number due to tuberculosis during the year 1922, being 
fourth in the order of the fatal diseases of the State. The mortality rate per 
10,000 living was 5-02, the male rate being 6:19, and the female rate 3°81. 

The following table shows the deaths from tuberculosis of the lungs and 
the rates for each sex since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. 
as Deaths. arr ad Deaths. sca ad Deaths. ery al 

1884-88 3,132 11°83 2,022 9°30 5,154 10°69 
1889-93 3,269 10°61 1,925. 7°38 5,194 9°13 
1894-98 | 3,191 9°43° 1,983 6°68 5,174 8°15 
1899-1903 3,322 9:24 2,304 7:08 5,626 8°21 
1904-08 2,985 772 2,184 6:13 5,169 6:96 
1909-13 3,220 7-31 2,286 5°69 5,506 6°54 
1914-18 3,373 6°95 2,194 4°72 5,567 5:86 
1919 744 7°33 472 4°79 3,216 6:08 
1920 700 6°62 418 4:13 1,118 5°40 
1921 703 6°54 426 4:12 1,129 5°35 
1922 678 6°19 402 3 81 1,080 5-02 


The general rate has decreased by 53 per cent. in the period under review, 
that for males by 48 per cent., and for females by 59 per cent. The female 
_ rate ranges from 62 per cent. of the male rate in the year 1922 to 79 per cent. 
during the periods 1904-08 and 1884-88. 

- The improvement in the death-rate is due to many factors, such as the 
regulation of immigration, conditions of employment, &c., and the enforce- 
ment of the various Health Acts, but principally to the adoption of improved 
methods of medical treatment. , 

The following table shows the deaths and the mortality-rates of phthisis 
in the Metropolis and the remainder of the State. In the quinquennial 
period 1894-98 the rate for the former was 47 per cent. higher than that for 
the latter division; since that period the extra-metropolitan rate fluctuated 
but little until 1920, when the rate dropped about 18 per cent. The higher 
rate for the remainder of the State during recent years is due largely to 
the transfer of phthisis patients from the metropolis to institutions situated 
in the country. 


Metropolis. Remainder of State. 
Period. : 
Deaths. Brie Deaths, een 
1894-98 2,302 10°26 2,872 €-99 
1899-1903 2,490 10°03 3,136 718 
1904-08 2,184 7°89 2,985 6°40 
1909-1913 2,171 6°60 3,335 6°49 
1914-18 2,006 511 3,561 6°38 
1919 : 467 5°52 749 6:49 
1920 453 5°12 665 5°62 
1921 449 491 680 5-69 
1922 429 4°56 651 5°38 
IY tre 
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Pulmonary tuberculosis is a notifiable disease within the Metropolis in 
the area controlled’ by the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage 
Board, and in the Katoomba Municipality and Blue. Mountains. Shire.. 


_A comparison of death-rates. from phthisis in the. Australian: States. and 
New Zealand is given below. The rates are stated per 1,000 of the total 
population, and do not take aceount either of age or sex, which are material 
factors. 


Death-rate: per: 1,000 of Total Population: 


| 1916-14, 1915-19; | 1920.. | 1921. 1822: 


State. 
Queensland... <n 0°52 051 0:47 0:44 0°39 
- "Tasmania wise ss 0°61 0°53 0°48 0-61 0°48 
New Zealand ... 0°57 O54 0°59 0°52: 0°50 
~ New South Wales 065 | 058 Ob4 0-4 0°50 
Commonwealth 068 0°62. 0°58 0°59 0°53. 
Victoria aaa 0°78 0°67 0°66 6°67 0:58 
South Australia 0-74 0°75 - 0°68 0-67 0°64 
Western Australia O71 0-77 © 0-78 Q-78 O74 


New South Wales is more fortunate than most of the States of the Com- 
mouwealth, especially with regard to the more: elosely-settled States. : 


‘The table below shows the death-rates from phthisis according to age and 
sex in decennial periods since 1891, and those for the year 1921. 
/aIiIIESSTOnnInIEEEEEEInrousonnnsvonnnneininn ee nn 


Deaths ‘per 16,000 living Tuberculosis: of Lungs. 


Be Males. Females, Persons. 
tga1- | 1901--|-1911- 1g91- | 1901- | 1911- 1gaz-. | 1901- | 1911~ 
1900, | 1910: | 1920, | 7824 | ie00. | 1910. | 1920; | 22- | 1990, | 1910. | 1920, | $821 
0-4 106} 147] ‘68 | °49 07 97 62, | 57 107} “66 5a 
5-9 34.| BL 1 18} BO 57 39 95} +52 “35 |. +21 5L 
10-14 54 52] 28) 19] 108} 1°07 B9.| 49: ‘79-43 34 
15-19 357 | 2°86) ge} 202 | 4-71 | 6:30] 3°25.| 2°52 sor | a5 | 2:27 
20-24 10-69.| 7-97°| 667 | 5:13 | 9°64) 8°94 5°48 845 | 6-78) 53a 
28-34 15°68} Tis35:| gabe]. 20-68. |- 13:75. | 11]; seL| 7-48 11°26) 928°). 8-78 
35-44 38-28.| 14:79: |.12°08°| 11°75 | 13°89 | 11:90-|. 7-70.| 6-90 13°48'| 10-00:| 9:39: 
45-54 19:04] 1656 | 14-34.) T143-| 10°84 | 976] G94) 5-86 13°63 | 10:97 | $°82 
BE-64 | 2LO8-) W7eee | 1475 | T4a2.| WAT] 104s): ETL] 438° 14-28.) iba | 9°73 
e714... 17-09] 17°02" | 13°00 | 10:87 | 7.62] 9°07) 6°85 | 659 13-59 | 10°21 | 9:88 
pBandover..| £67] 745) 6190) 549 | B44} 464] 40E) 240: @1.| ae son 
~ glages..| 9°63 | 8:06 | 700, G54] 677) G43] Arsl | 4°12 T3L |. BOL | 5:36 


“The decrease shown. in female rates is slightly greater than in male rates, 
that for females being 39 per cent. and: for males 82 per cent. The rates 
according to age, however, show a yemarkable. difference. when the sexes are 
compared. For males the rates increase steadily till about age 60 is reached, 
after which a rapid decreage.is shown. 


For females the rates reach their highest point in the age group 25-34, 
but do not decline in after life in any marked degree. 


The resultant. rates for the whole population, while negligible under the 
age of 15 years, increase from that age to 25. years, and then remain prac- 
tically constant until 75 is yeached, after which age:the rate drops quickly. 
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Other Tuberculous Diseases. 


Of the 1,219 deaths during 1922 from tuberculosis, only 139 were from 
tuberculosis of organs other than the lungs. Of the latter 46, equivalent to 
33 per cent., were of children under 5 years of age. Taking the age group 
0-4 years, and all ages, the followmg table shows the distinct improvement 
in the death-rates since the decennium 1891-1900:— 


Deaths per 10,000—Tuberculosis other than of Lungs. 
Period: - ‘Ages 0 to 4 Years, . 4 All Ages. 

Mates. Females. Total. Males. | Females, | Total, 

T891-1900 15.93 Y3-41 14°69 2-16 22 2-69 
1901-1910 Tl 5°98 655 1°70 1°51 1°61 
1911-1820 313 2°96 - 3°06 100 “86 93 
7921 2-3 196 216 “83 53 “Ft 
1922 136 2:39 1°87 “72 *B7 “65 

Cancer. 


In 1922 the deaths from cancer numbered 1,871, equal to a rate of 870 
per 10,000 living, and 4 per cent. above the average of the quinquennial 
period preceding. The total eluded 962 males and 969 females, the rates 
being 878 and $62 per 10,000 living of each sex respectively. : 

Classified according to the parts of the body affected and arranged in order 
of fatality, cancer eaused the following deaths:—Stomach and liver, 709; 
peritoneum, intestines, and rectum, 275; female genital organs, 187; breast, 
162; buceal cavity, 127; skin, 77; and ‘other organs, 334. 


The following table shows the deaths and rates per 10,000 living of each 
sex since 1884:— _- 


| Males, Females. Total. 
Period. . , ate Rate 
Deaths. | por “Geroe0, | Deattis. | por “t0,000, | Deaths. | por 10,000. 

1884-88 B59 3°25 782 3°37 1,591 3°30 
1839-93 1,862 4°10 1,088 398- | - 2,300 4°08 
1894-98 1,719 5-09 1,387 4°68 3,106 4°85 
1899-1903 2,995 638 1,877 5°77 4,172 609 
1964-08 2671 691 2,418 6°78 5,089] 6°85 
_ 1909-13 8,362 7°63 2,860 712 6,222 7°39 
1914-18 3,886 8°00 3,458 7-44 7,844 773 
1919 936 9-22 798 $10 1,734 |. 8-67 
1920 922 8-72 807 7°98 1,720 8°36 
1921 939 334 378 3-50 B17 $62 
1922 ‘B62 8:78 900 8°62 y87t | 8-70 


In New South Wales the male rate is usually the higher, which is contrary 
to the experience of England and Wales, where the female rate is usually 
the higher. In England and Wales, also, the combined rate is usually 
- much higher, and is inereasing more rapidly than in New South Wales. 

The ages of the 1,871 persons who died from canéer during 1992 ranged 
from 2 to 92 years, but the disease is essentially one of advanced age, 
96 per cent. of the persons who died Trova, cancer in 19292 being 35 years 


and over. : eh} Sa a Ae haut Se bell 4 Degat te a ae he “Hes Peer Tee ee 4 
*34695—C 
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In the following table are shown the death-rates for each sex in age 
groups above 25 years, in decennial periods since 1891 :— 


Deaths per 10,090. Living-—Cancer. 


i ee, 


Ae ene: . Males. Females. Persons. 
1g91- | 1901-{ 1911- | 495, | 2981- | 190t- { 1911-| ..,. | 1801- | i901- | 1911- 
1900. | 1910. |.1920. | 1924+ } 1909, | 1910. | 1920, | 1921. | i990. | 1910. | 1990. | 1921. 
25-34 o4| 36] 109] aan] ree] 137] 147] 150] 107) 112!) 128] 1-30 
35-44 .| 363| 3°93| 352| 401| 679| 716; 634] 647| 496] 5:39] 486] 520 
45-54 | 12-13 | 19°58 | 13°55 | 13-78 | 17°93 | 19°91 | 17°35 | 19°42 | 14°52 | 15-41 | 15-28 | 15-98 
55-64 | 30°36 | 34-96 | 35°43 | 37°52 | 83-20 | 86°54 | 33°50 | 37-11 | 31-52 | 35-65 | 34-59 | 37-33 
65-74 | 51°32] 72.09 | 69°19 | 80-41 | 4300 | 62-06 | 59-07 | 66-90 | 47-18 | 67-71 | 64°60 | 74°13 
75 and over ..| 63°78 | &6 36 |105°94 110592 | 62-95 | 7998 | 93:55 |103-12 | 63°48 | 83-49 |100-08 |104-53 
-AllAges ..../ 4:99 | 690| 8:06! $-74| 4-77| 662| 7°37] g50| 4:88] 677| 7-72) s-62 


During the period covered by the table the increase in the rates for males 
ranged from 10 per cent. for the age group 35-44 to 66 per cent. at 75 years 
and over. For females the range was a decrease of 5 per cent. for the age 
group 35-44 to an increase of 64 per cent. at 75 years and over. 

Prior to the 1911-20 decennium the female rates were consistently higher 
than the male up to and including the agé group 55-64 years, after which 
the position was reversed. After 1910 the female rate was lower than the 
male in age groups 55-64. 

Cancer is probably the most feared of all diseases, inasmuch as no specific 
remedy is known, and in all countries for which records are kept the death- 
rate is increasing. 


In the following table the rates, based on the whole population, ‘are-given 
for the Australian. States and New Zealand. The comparison is uncorrected 
for age-incidence, and is therefore somewhat crude. 


Death-rate per 1,060 of Total 
State. Population. 

1910-14. 1915-19. | 1920. 1921. 1922, 
New Zealand es 0-79 0°85 0°87 0°85 “85 
Queensland... See 0°64 0°73 0°80 0-79 86 

* New South Wales ste O74 0°S0 O84 0°86 ‘87 ~ 
Tasmania sea see 0-70 0-78 0°70 0°83 ‘87 
Western Australia ,., 0°56 0-72 0-81 0:83 89 
Commonwealth 3a 0-74 0-81 0°85 0°87 “91 
South Australia Ff 0-79 0°87 0:93 0-92 9295 
Victoria... . ase 0.85 0'89 0°86 0°95 1:00 
Diabetes. 


The deaths due to diabetes in 1922 numbered 283, equal to a rate of 1:32 
per 10,000 living, which is 21 per cent. ‘above the average for the preceding 
quinquennium. The rate for males was 1:12 and for females 1:52 per 10,000 
living of each sex. Most of the deaths occurred after middle life, 230 being: 
those of persons over 45 years of age. 


Meningitis. 
The diseases included under the above heading—encephalitis, simple 
meningitis, and non-epidemic cerebro-spinal meningitis—caused 150 deaths 
_ during 1922, the corresponding rate being 070. per 10,000 living. Of this. 
number 81 were males and 61 females, equivalent to rates per 10,000 living 
of each sex of 0°74 and 0°65 respectively. The deaths in the Metropclis ani 


country were 58 and 92, with corresponding r. 
and 0°76. The rate for 1922 was 17 per cent. hi 


five years, 
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ates per 10,000 living of 0°62 
gher than that of the previous 


Of those who died during 1922, 64, or 43 per cent., were under 5 years of 


age. 


rate was 3°06 per 10,000 living, or 3°12 for males and 3-00 for females. 


Hemorrhage of the Brain. 


To cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy, during the year 1922, were due 
658 deaths, of which 342 were those of males and 316 those of females. The 


This 


rate is less than half that experienced in England and Wales. 
The following table shows ihe number of deaths and the rates for both 


sexes from cerebral hemorrhage and a 


poplexy in quinquennial periods since 


1884:— 
Males, Females, Total. 
Period. ; | * Rate 

Deaths. er 10,000: Deaths. | er 10,000, | Deaths. | per 16,000. 
1884-88 778 2-97 467 | 2:15 1,245 2°58 
1889-93 796 2°58 618 2°37 1,414 2°48 
1894-98 943 - 2-79 710 2°39 1,653 2-60 
1899-1903 1,050 2°92 788 2°42 1,838 2°68 
1904-08 1,303 3°31 1,039 2°91 2,342 3°15 
1909-13 1,627 3°69 1,439 | 3°58 3,066 3°64 
1914-18 1,693 3°49 1,431 3-08 3,124 3°29 
1919 338 3°33 B24 3°29 662 3°31 
1920 389 3°68 308 3°05 697 3°37 
1921 323 3°01 313 3°03 636 |. 3:02 
1922 342 3:12 316 3°00 | 658 3°06 


Convulsions of Children. 


- Convulsions of children (under 5 years of age) caused 75 deaths during 
1922, or 0°35 per 10.000 living at all ages, which is 87 per cent. below the 


rate for the previous quinquennium, 


The following table shows the number of deaths and the rates for both 
sexes for every fifth year since 1875 :— 


1 Males, Females. Total, 
Year. Rate 
Deaths. i bern Got: Deaths. per 10,000, Deaths, ek 10,008: 

1875 297 9°34 205 7°69 502 _ 859 
* 1880 388 9°75 297 898 685 9°40 
1885 428 8°38 392 9°41 820 8°84 
1890 328 5°47 274 5°45 602 5°46 
1895 280+ 4°19 243 4:17 §23 4:18 
. 1900 203 2°84 168 2°63 ‘371 2°74 
1905 119 1-57 92 1°32 211 1°45 
1910 103 1:23 71 0°91 174 1°08 
1915 91 0:93 67 0°74 _ 158 0-84 
1920 57 O47 39 0:33 96 0:40 
1922 41 0°37 34 0-32 75 0°35 


Being limited to children under 
proportionately to that age-period. 


0°31 per 1,000 living as 
Of the total deaths duri 
equivalent rate being 1:12 per 1,000 births. 


ng 1922, 62 occurre 


5 years of age, the rates are better stated 
On. this basis the death-rate in 1922 wag - 

compared with 0°46 of the previous quinquennium. 

d during the first year of life, the 
‘The deaths of males were more 
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numerous than of females, the numbers during the first year of life being 
35 and 27 respectively, and for all children under 5 years of age 41 males 
and 34 females. The rate for the Metropolis was approximately one-third of 
that for the remainder of the State. The continuous decline in this cause 
of infantile mortality is more apparent than real, being due largely to 
increasing skill in diagnosing the diseases of children. 

Insanity. 

Classed as a distinct disease of the nervous system, insanity causes death 
from general paralysis of the insane and from other forms of mental 
alienation. / 

‘The number of deaths from this cause was 141 in the year 1922. The 
death-rate per 10,000 living was 0°85 for males and 0-46 for females. 

In. England and Wales the corresponding figures for 1922 were 0°96 and 
0-43. 

Practically alk the persons in New South Wales coming within this classi- 
fication are under treatment in the various mental hospitals. On the 30th 
June, 1922, there were 7,970 persons under official control and receiving 
treatment—a proportion per 1,000 of the populatien of 3-75, or slightly 
under the average for the preceding quinquennium. 

The proportion of deaths of insane persons in New South Wales is com- 
paratively light. The following table has been computed on the basis of the 
average number of patients resident in mental hospitals :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. Deaths | PToPor- | Deaths | Propor- | Deaths | Proper 
in tion of in tion of in tion. of 
Mental | Average | wontai | Average | iontay | Averase: - 


ital | Numb : Numb 
| Hospitale. Renident. Hospitals. ee Hospitals. | posident, 


per cent. per cent. per cent. 
1894-98 782 6-86 366 5-18 | 1,148 6-21 


1899-1903 | 1,021 777 | 465 | 5:54 | 1,486 6-91 
1904-1908 | 1,280 8°24 613 6-00 | 1,893 | 7:35 
1809-1913 | 1,540 8°56 741 624 | 2,281 | 7-64 


1914-1918 | 1,739 8°59 914 670 | 2,653 783 


1939". 543 | 12°17 285 9°74 798 | 11:17 
1920" | 342 8°42 229 6°95 601 T19 
1921+ 354 833 | 235 771 589 | 8°07 
1922+ 386 9-06 220 7°04 606 821 


| 
* Calendar year. + Year eutting 30th June. 


: Diseases of the Heart. 

Diseases of the heart were the cause of 2,501 deaths during 1932. showing 
a rate of 11:63 per 10,000 living, or 1 per cent. above the average for the 
preceding five years. Of the total deaths, 1,384 were of males and 1,117 of 
females, the corresponding rates per 10,000 living of each sex being 12°63 
and 10-59. In the Metropolis the rate was 29 per cent. higher than in the 
remainder of the Staite. 

The ages of persons. who died from diseases of the heart durmg 1922 
ranged between 5 and 99 years, and 84 per cent. of those who succumbed 
were 45 years of age and over. 
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The deaths and the death-rates of each sex since 1884 are shown below:— 


Males. - Females. Fotal. 
Period. AN 
be: ate 
Deaths. wer 10008: | Deaths. ee ees Deaths. j per 10,000. 

1884-88 2,149 8°12 1,380 6°39 3,539 7°34 
1889-93 2,250 7°30 1,357 . 5°20 3,607 6°34 
1894-98 2,434 7-19 1,478 4-98 3,932 6:16 
3899-1903 2,917 8-1 1,932 5°94 4,849 7-08 
1904-1908 3,791 | 9°81 2.727 7-65 6,518 8°77 
1909-1913 5,054 | 11-47 3,633 |. 9°04 8,687 10°31 
I9T4-I918 | 5,950 12°26 4,168 8:97 10,118 10°65 
1819 1,263 12-44 1,032 10-47 | | 2,205 13°47 
1920 1,326 }2-54 966. 8:55 2,292 11-08 
j921 1.448 13-19 1,050 | 0-16 2,468 11°71 
192 1,384 12°63 1,117 | 40°59 2,501 11°63 


The classified causes of the total number of deaths include pericarditis, 
endocarditis and acute myocarditis, angina peetoris. and other diseases of 
the heart. The apparent increase in mortality due to diseases. of the heart 
is probably the result more of specialised biological knowledge, and of the 
greater attention given to pathological diagnoses, than to any real cause. 
Many deaths formerly recorded as being caused by senile decay would now 
doubtless be assigned to some cardiac trouble. 

In the following table are shown the death-rates for each sex in the 
principal age groups in decennial periods since 1801. 


Deaths per 10,000 living ~-Diseases of the Heart. _ 


Age Groups. Males. Femates. Persons, 
Years, n 2 

1391- } 3901- | 1911-| ,,,, | 180L- | 1901- | xoxI- 1891- | 1901- | 1914- | 49, 

1900, | 1910. | 1920. | 192 | tg00. | 1980. | r92p. | 124+ | ro00. | 1920. | 2920, | 2922+ 
o-4 .. | 214) tea} a5] szt 90] 97] 49] 25} a2] ros) se] 42 
59 1.  ..| 99| Ito} 98] 98] -o8| ais} 95} vig] 99] 1-13) 94] 108 
i14.. 1} teas | a4ol aaa] aaa} 1st] vee) 149) aes} 230] reel 130) 1-21 
15-19 :. 11] 140} a92] 173] 142} 166) 1og! 275) 1-93] 153) 195| 2-76| 1-48 
20-24. | 42} oS] Qag| 143] 193) ioe! soz) 123] rez! r74) ees] 1:33 
2-841. 1} 266} 215] 288 204{ 253] 253! 2-70] 209] 2-60] 234| 2-79] 298 
35-44. ».| Bat] 5981 567] B61 5-63! 613! 500] Bes] B74) B77 | Bob} Brat 
45-54..  ..| 1336 | 33-791 15-0r| 19:30| 11-20] 1rg6) 11-90] 1097] 12-47] 1293) 13°30] 12-20 
53-64. || 3636] 35-37} 38:52) 4213! 95-29/ 99-721 847! o944| 31-96| 32-48] 84-09 26-33 
65-74. || 69°40 | 91-84 | 99-07 | ve9-60| 54+65| Te-67| si78| sree]. 6237] Se-15| 9121} 97-72 
75 and over ..| £04°74 | 178-83 | 937-73 | 308-36 | 89-54 | 141-23 | 201-76| 253-46 | 98-30-| 161-94 |. 220-73 | 281-13. . 
Allages ..| 731] 9-e0| 1203] 1320] 320/ 701] 9-09} 10-16) 633| so! toeo! 11°71 


Although the apparent rate for all ages has nearly doubled during the 
period reviewed, the increase is practically confined to ages 65 and. over, 
due, as explained in the previous paragraph, to more correct diagnosis in 
assigning the cause of death. 

Under the age of 45 there is very little difference between the rates of 
males and of females, but thereafter the male rate is distinetly higher, the 
result, no doubt, of the more strenuous life of males than of females. 


Bronchitis. 

Bronchitis. caused 890 deaths during 1922, equal to a rate of 1:81 per 
16,000: Living: Of the total, 189 were males and 201 females, the correspond- 
ing rates per 10,000 of each sex being 1:72 and 191. The rate for the State 
was 36 per cent. lower than that experienced during the previous five years. 
Deaths in the Metropolis numbered 172, while. 218 suecumbed in the 
remainder of the State. The eorresponding rates were 1°83 and 1:86 per 
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10,000 living. Of the total deaths, 131 were caused by acute bronchitis, the 
remainder being due to the disease in its chronic form. Of those persons 
who died of acute bronchitis, 59 per cent. were under 5 years of age, while 
92 per cent. of those who’ succumbed to chronic bronchitis were 55 years of 
age and over. Experience shows the disease to be most prevalent during 
the months of June, July, August, and September. 


Pneumonia. 

Pneumonia, including broncho-pneumonia, was the cause of 1,355 deaths 
during 1922, the equivalent rate per 10,000 living being 6°30, which was 2 
per cent. below the average for the preceding quinquennium. Of the total 
825 were males and 530 females. The male and female rates per 10,000 
living were 7°53 and 5-02 respectively. The deaths in the Metropolis num- 
bered 590, and those in the remainder of the State, 765. The rate in the 
remainder of the State was slightly higher than that in the Metropolis. An 
analysis of the deaths according to age shows that pneumonia is most de- 
structive in its attacks on young people and adults in the decline of life. 

Of the persons who died from pneumonia during 1922, 32 per cent. were 
under 5 years of age and 40 per cent. 50 years of age and over. The follow- 
ing table gives deaths and rates, according to sex, since the year 1884:— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. at : 
Deaths. ee 10 000: Deaths. per 10,000. Deaths. ser 10 O00 

1884-88 2,032 7°63 1,301 5°98 3,333 6°91 
1889-93 2,158 7°00 1,373 5:26 3,531 6-21 
1894-98 2,514 7°43 1,528 5°15 4,042 6°37 
1899-1903 3,191 8°87 2,000 615 5,191 7°58 
1904-1908 2,816 7°28 1,624 5°12 4,640 6°24 
1909-1913 ~ 2,983 6-77 1,931 4°81 4,914 5°83 
1914-1918 3,779 7°78 2,402 517 6,181 6°50 
1919 778 7:66 628 6°37 ],406 7:03 
1920 822 TIT 616 - 6:09 1,438 6:95 
1921 - 793 7°38 566 5°48 1,359 6°45 
1922 825 7°53 530 5°02 1,355 6°30 


The greatest mortality from pneumonia occurs in the cold weather, and in 
1922 there were from this cause 625 deaths, or 46 per cent. of the total . 
number in the four months ranging from June to September. 

The following table shows the death-rates for each sex in the principal age 
groups, in decennial periods since 1891 :— 


Deaths per 10,000 living—Pneumonia. 


Age Group. Males, | Females. Persons. 
Years. 
1591- | 1901- | 1911- 1ga1- | 1901 | 1911- 1891- | 1901- | 1911- 
1900. | 1910. | 1920. | 1921- | i900. | i910. | 1920 | 294 | 1900. | 1910. | 29207 | 1921 
i { 
0-1 .. a1-03| 21-19] 20°80] 21:37] 17-76] 17-70] 18:00} 18:17; 19°15{ 19-48] 19-48] 20.06 
5-9 2. reg} 131} 14s} 193] 3-20] 127] 441} 95; 1°25! 1-29/ 1645) 1-45 
10-14. 55| -95| 64) 66] -93} 1to] “76; 127} -74| 102] <70/ 1-06 
15-19 .. 201; 229, 169; 191] 1-26] 149] -ss| 100! 1-64) 190| 1-28] 1-76 
20-24 3-03| 3°00) 290| 2-75] 1-90| 154] 1-44| 1-23 250) 228| 243| 1-96 
25-84 .. 391| 3°67] 3:55| 3-05| 260] 230/ 2:09) 283) 3°32; 3-01| 2°82] 9-94 
35-44. 6e9| 606] 5:01| 4-62] 3-97]. 3-92] 272] 331) 5:55] 5-09) 3:92] 3-98 
45-54 |. 96t| 947| 8-76| 8-04] 533] 4-78} 4:19] 3:30! 7-85; 745| 668! 5:g0 
55-64 |. 1608! 16-15] 1258] 12°51] 10°78] 10:19) $13! 7-36| 13°92} 13°56| 10°62| 10°16 
65-74. 28-21| 98-47} 23°99] 24:90| 18-63 22°98! 1919] 2010] 23°39| 9610} 21°81| 92-67 
7 and over ..| 4240| 46-24}.55°56| 55°71] 35°38| 50321 5219] 47-16| 39-42| 48°24] 53-97] 51-47 
Allages ..{ 746] 7-8} 7-49! 7-33] 5-22] 5°50). 520 648| 642| 664] 6-42! - 6-45 
] \ 
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As in most diseases affecting adults, the death-rates are higher for males 
than for females. About 25 per cent. of deaths occur between the ages of 
5 and 45 years. In the age group 0-4 years a slight increase is shown, 
but between the ages of 20 and 74 the rates have been slowly but steadily 
decreasing. The increase shown in the age group 75 and over is due 
probably to more complete information being now available as to cause of 
death. 

Diseases of the Digestive System. 

Diseases of the digestive system accounted for the deaths of 1,081 males 
and 821 females during 1922, the respective rates per 10,000 living being 
9-86 and 778. The rate corresponding to the total deaths-in the State was 
8°84 per 10,000 living, and was 18 per cent. below that experienced during 
the previous five years. Deaths resulting from diseases of. the digestive 
system were caused in the main by diarrhea and enteritis, with hernia and 
intestinal obstruction, appendicitis, and cirrhosis of the liver next in order 
of fatality. 

Diarrhea and Enteritis. 


In 1992 these diseases were the cause of 951 deaths, or 449 per 
10,000 living, the ratés for males being 5:05 and for females 3°77. ‘Lhe 
general rate was 88 per cent. below the average for the preceding quin- 
quennium.. The following table gives the deaths and the rates of males and 
females since 1884 :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Period. 
Deaths. | ,, Pace | Deaths. |), vane: | Deaths. ee 

1884-88 ‘ 3,412 12°89 3,048 14°02 6,460 13°40 
1889-93 _ 3,451 11:20 - 2,851 10°92. 6,302 |. 11-07 
1894-98 4,042 11°94 3,638. | 12°26 7,680 12-09 
1899-1903 4,422 12°29 3,901 11:99 8,323 12-15 
1904-1908 3,714 9°61 3,000 8°41 6,714 9-03 
1909--1913 4,257 9°66 3,471, 864 7,723" | 9:18 
1914-1918 3,622. |. 7:46 2,957 6°36 6,579 6°92 
1919 871 ~ 8°58 717 7°28 1,588 7:94 
1920 * 919 8:69 795 7°86 1,714 8:29 
1921 779 7°25 571 5d2 1,350 6°40 
1922 553 5°05 398 357 951 4°42 


There was a considerable drop in the rate after 1888, due probably to the 
beneficial operations of the Dairies Supervision Act. During the next 
fifteen years there was a gradual increase, followed by a marked improve- 
ment in 1904, an improvement which was maintained consistently until 

- the years 1919 and 1920, when an upward tendency was manifested. 

- According to the classification deaths from these diseases are divided 
‘into two groups, one including children under 2 years of age, and the other 

“all persons 2 years of age and over. In the first group there were 7 27, or 76 
per cent. of the total, and in the second 224. 

Of the total deaths from diarrhea and enteritis, 405, or 43 per cent., 
occurred in the three summer months of January, February, and December; 
and 95, or 10 per cent., in the months of August, September, and October. 
As a rule, about 50: ner cent..of the deaths occur in the summer, 


A ppendicitis. 

‘To this cause 177 deaths were ascribed in 1922, the rate bene 0-82. per 
10,000 living, which is 9 per cent. above the average of the preceding 
quinquennium. Appendicitis is more fatal to males than to females, the rate 

_for the former in 1922 being 0:99, and for the latter 0°65 per 19,000 living. 
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Cirrhosis of the Liver. 

. In 1922 the deaths from cirrhosis of the liver, which are of interest in 
connection with aleoholism, numbered 129, the rate being 060 per 10,600 
living—1 per cent. below the average for the previous quinquennial peried. 
This disease is more prevalent among males than females—the rate for the 
former in 1922 being 0°73, and for the latter 0-46 per 10,000 living in each 
sex. 

Bright's Disease. . 

During 1922 there were 1,361 deaths due to diseases of the genito-urinary 
. system, of which number 936 were caused by Bright’s disease, and 71 by 
acute nephritis. Taking these two diseases together, the rate was 468 per 
- 10,000 living, and for males and females 545 and 3°89 respectively, the 

general rate being equivalent to that- experienced during the previous 
_ quinquennium. The deaths due to these diseases in the metropolis were 550 
. and in the rest-of the State 457, the corresponding rates per 10,000 living 
being 5-84 and 3°78. Experience shows that the fatality of these diseases 
jnereases slightly during the winter months. 

The number of deaths and the rates of mortality due to Bright’s disease 
and acute nephritis are shown below. 


Males. Females. | Total. 
Period. 
Deaths. | sor toreoo.| Deaths | yerto.c00,| Deaths | per29,600 
1884-88 626 2°37 386 1-78 1,012 2°10 
1889-93 907 2°94 570 2°18 1,477 2-60 
1894-98 1,291 | 3°81 $21 277 2,112 3°33 
1899-1903 1,659 | 461 996 3°06 2,655 3°88 


1904-1908 2,056 5°32 1,199 3°36 3,255 4°38 
1909-1913 2,649 6°01 1,539 3°83 4,188 497 
1914-1918 3,080 634 1,682 3°62 4,762 501 


1919 581 5°72 356 3°61 937 468 
1920 580 5-49 345 | 3-41 925 4-47 
1921 74 534 372 3-60 946 4-49 
1922 597 545 410 3°89 | 1,007 4°68 


. During the whole period covered by the foregoing table the rate both for 
males and for females has more.than doubled. The male rate is about 
half as high again as the female. Comparatively few persons under 35 
_ years of age die frem nephritis, the proportion for 1922 being 12 per cent. 
of the total. 
The following table shows the death-rates for each sex in the principal 
- age groups in decennial periods since 1891 :— 


Deaths per 10,000 living —Bright’s Disease, 


_, Age Group Males. Feniales. d Persons. 
Years. 

1soi- | 1901- | 1911- 1g91- |.1901- | 1911- 1goi- | 1901- | 1911- 

1900. | 1910. | 1990, | 192; | yoe0. | i910. | 1920. |:2921- | a990. | to10. | 1920, | 2921 
0-4 vat{ as2| -s7| 90 / aaa] a2a{ a2] -z4| ae7| 133] sel xs 
5-9 a4] ag] 33! 34] 44! 50] 27!) 17) a4] 49] a0] 26 
youd = || 6 | 40-9] 28} 0-96 | 3a} 353; 48] 20) 32) si] 38| 358 
15-19 76| 72! ¢@7/ 1{| ¢1) 771] 60} -46) 68| -v4| es] -28 
20-24 101} 104] 1¢3} 72! 296] 207} 129/. 90) vrs] tos] pet] 31 
25-34 130] ras] 1a9g{ 1-38] 238] 1-741 1-73} 1771 206] 1980{ 181} 1°55 
33-44 448] 4-36| 354] 3:96] 452] 4421 392] 316] 420 | 495| 343] 3-21 
45-54 s40| 9:02] 1073) 971| 665 | 708] 665.| 5:54! 748) 908] 87] 7-21 
55-G4 15:39 | 90-17 | 2291 | 19°62 | 10°47 | 12°88 | 19-92 | 13°47 | 13-29 | 16-98 | 18°51 | 16:31 
65-74 96°47 | 40:87 | 45-24 | 40-35 | 15-77 | 25-06} 98°12 | 24-80 | 21-71 | 36-05 | 27-26 | 92-93 
7oand over..| 29°29 | 59-12 | 75-56 | 69°88 | 16-59'| 29-65 | 41-64 | 47-16 | 23-90 | e589 | 58°60 
Allages ..| 342| 516| o12| 5:34| 263| 3:33] 367} s60| si6| a29| aos] ao 
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Although the rates for all ages show a decided inerease during the period 
- reviewed, those for males under 45 and for females under 55: have’ decreasad. 
The male rate at practically every age is higher tham the female. For each: 
sex the rate depends entirely upon the age; a slow increase is noted: till 
the age of 45 is reached, after which the increase is rapid. , 


Deaths in Childbirth. 


During 1922 the number of deaths of women resulting from various 
diseases. and casualties ineident to childbirth was 27 9, equivalent to a rate 
of 51 per 1,000, or t death. in every 196. births. Puerperal septicemia 
caused 88 deaths, puerperal hemorrhage 40; accidents. of pregnaney 28, 
albuminuria and eclampsia 42, phlegmasia alba dolens, embolus, sudden 
death 17, and other casualties of childbirth 64. The experience of the five 
years 1918-22 shows that the average number of fatal cases per 1,000 births, 
for married and for single women. are 5-2 and 10-4 respectively. Plural 
births are reckoned as single confinements. : 


; Proportion: per ceut 
Deaths. ! due to. each: Cause, 


Cause of Death, % 


Married.| Single: Total. |Marvied:|'singte. | Total, 
Accidents:of Pregnancy ... see | 1401 18]. 155 |] 10-90 | 11-03 10°91 
Puerperal Hemorrhage ... ee we} EFS: 5 183 |) 13°85 | 3°68 | 12:88 
Puerperal Septicemia ... aes wl &bT 3h 448° || 32°45: | 22°79] 31°53: 
Albuminuria and Eclampsia et .| $256 27. 233 |; 19°92 | 19 85 |. 19-91 


Phlegmasia Alba Dolens, Embolus,| 91 2) 98!) 768 | 147] 6-54 


Sudden: Death. 


Other Casualties of Childbirth... ...|- 203 | 56'| 239°/] 15-80 | 41-18 | 
 Potal ve ue andl 1,985) 336.1 4,421 [100-00 [100-00 


More than any other cause of death during: childhixth, pwerperal septi- 
cemia cam be classed as a preventable disease, but: over 31 per cent. of the 
‘deaths are due to this cause. During the last ten years the rates pex 1,000 
births were as follows :— , 


’ Puerperal: Septicemia. Total Deaths-in Childbirth. 
Year, 7 : 

Metropolis, | Remainder | state || Metropolis. Bemuaaider’|- saat, 

1913: 38 1g 2-7 P4 56: 63 

Ort 25 15 19 60: 52: 5h 

1915 22 1-8 2:0: 50 5:2 Eve 

1916: 2:9: I7 22. 6:7 Sel EP 
1917 Fé oT 19 Or4 6T &2. 

1918 2°6 14 1°8 65 4°5 §°3- 

1919 2°4 9 1-4 6°6 47 54 

é 1920 27 5 20 Tb 51 61 

19k 179 4 1ké 5°& 47: 5:1 

1922. 16 1-6 6 | 5:9. 46: 5r1, 


These rates.are higher than those experienced in England. and Wales, 
where 38 deaths per 1,000 births occurred in 1922; of which 1:4 per 1,000. 
were due to puerperal septicemia, 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the death-rate is almost invariably 
higher in the metropolis than in the remainder of the State. This is con= 
trary to expectation, as the metropolis has greater hospital’ facilities; 

*34695—D ; 
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The maternal mortality of New South Wales may be considered high, and 
shows no signs of declining. There has beena satisfactory reduction in 
infantile mortality, and a reduction in the death-rate of mothers would tend 
to lower still further the infantile rate, and ensure more babies being born 
alive. 


- 


Deaths from Violence. 


Deaths from this cause in 1922 were 1,259 or 66 per cent. of the total 
deaths. This number includes 210 suicides, 939 accidents, 34 homicides, 
and 76 not classed (open verdicts). The rate, 5-85 per 10,000 living, was 8 
per cent. lower than the rate for the preceding quinquennium, which was 
634. In the year 1922 the males thus dying numbered 963, or 8-79 per 
10,000 living, and the females 296, or 2°81 per 10,000, very little above a 
quarter of the male rate. 


Deaths from Suicide. 


The number of persons who took their own lives in 1922 was 219, ora 
rate of 0-98 per 10,000 living, and about 9 per cent. below the average for 
the preceding quinquennium. The number of male suicides was 169, or a 
rate of 1:54 per 10,000 living, and of female 41, or a rate of 0:39 per 10,000 
living—the male rate thus being nearly four times that of the female. 


The number of deaths from suicide and the rates per 10,000 living since 
1884 are shown in the following table:— 


Mates. Females. Total. 


Period. : | : ate 
| Deaths. |, rie Deaths. | 5, er 10,000, | Deaths. per10,000, 

1884-88 428 1°62 96 0°44 524 1:09 
1889-93 519 1°68 110 0:42 629 111 

~ 1894-98 679. 2-01 169 0°57 848 1°34 
1899-1903 651 1°81 142 0:44 793 1:16 
1904-1908 719 1:86 160 0°49 879 1:18 
1909-1913 857 1:95 238 0°59 1,095 1:30 
1914-1918 888 1:83 2293 0°48 1,111 117 
1919 168 1°66 53 0°54 221 1:10 
1920 204 1:93 53 0°52 257 1:24 
1921 - 176 1°64 55 0°53 231 1:10 
1922 169 1°54 41 0-39 210 0:98 


The means usually adopted for self-destruction by men.are either shooting, 
poisoning, cutting, or hanging. Women, as a general rule, avoid weapons, 
and resort mostly to poison. Of every 100 cases of suicide, 31 were by the 
agency of poison, 24 by cutting, 14 by hanging, 13 by shooting, and 10 by 
drowning. 


Experience shows that the suicidal tendency is perhaps influenced by the 
seasons. During the ten years ended 1922 the proportion of male suicides 
per 1,000 was, during spring 260, summer 270, autumn 240, and winter 230. 
During the period named, in four-of the ten years, January has headed the 
list for monthly suicides, 


Female suicides, classified for the same periods, do not show anything like 
the wide divergence seen in the figures for males. The proportions per 1,000 
suicides of females were during spring 259, summer 240, autumn 253, and 
winter 248. No particular month showed any preponderance, contrary to 
the experience of males. : 
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Deaths from Accident. 


During the year 1922 the numbezx of fatal accidents was 939, viz., 715 of 
males and 224 of females, or equal to rates of 652 and 2-12 per 10,000 
living of each sex, and the general rate was 4-37 per 10,000 living. Acci- 
dental deaths have always been numerically greater in the extra-metro- 
politan area. Of those registered during 1922, deaths from accident in the 
metropolis numbered 344, and in the remainder of the State 595. As a 
general rule, about two-thirds of the accidents occur in the latter division, 
which contains about 56 per cent. of the total population. 


The number of deaths from accident and the rates per 10,000 since 1884 
are shown in the table below. 


Sid Males. | Females. Total. 
oe Deaths. | per 19 000. | Deaths. | 19,000, | Deaths. | per 10.000, 
1884-88 | 3,550 | 13-41 944 4:34 | 4,494 9°32 
1889-93 | 3,666 | 11-90 966 | 370 | 4,632 8-14 


1894-98 3,498 10°33 | = (1,095 3°69 4,593 5°23 
1899-1903 3,432 9°54 . 1,103 3°39 4,535 6°62 


1904-1908 3,143 8:13 1,055 2°96.) 4,198 5°65 


1909-1913 | 3,891 |. 8-83 | 1,114 | 2-77 | 5,005 | 5-94 
i438 | 3sr4 7°86 | 1,075 2:31 | 4,889 514 
1919 705 | «6-94 232 | 2:35 937 | 468 
1920 720 | 681 217 | 2-15 937 | 4:53 
1921 739 | 7°34 185 | 1-79 97 4°62 
1922 715 | 6-52 a4 | 9-19 939 | 437 


Although the death-rate from accidents is still high compared with that 
of more settled countries, it has decreased, the decline for males being more 
rapid than for females, For the years prior to 1894 the rates were really 
slightly lower than those shown in the table, because certain causes formerly 
classed as accidents now fall into different categories. 


The experience of the past quinquennium shows that out of every 1,000 
accidents 210 are due to vehicles and horses, 148 to drowning, 135 to falls, 
126 to burns or scalds, 95 to railways and tramways, 29 to mines and 
quarries, and 30 to weather agencies, i.e., excessive cold or heat, and 
lightning. Among males the greatest number of deaths are due to vehicles 
and horses, and among females to burns and sealds. 


Out of 203 deaths caused by accidents with vehicles and horses motor 
vehicles figured in 84. In 48 cases pedestrians were the victims and in 36 
the occupants of the ear. Sixty deaths occurred in the metropolis and 24 
in the remainder of the State. 


Tue Seasonan PrevaLence or Diseases, 


The following table shows for each month of the year the proportion of 
deaths per 1,000 due to each of nine principal causes. The figures are based 
on the experience of the ten years 1913-22, and in order to make the results 
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of the computation comparable, adjustments have been made to correct the 
inequality of the number of days in each month. 


Month Typhoid In- oo Whoop- oa Pneu- Bron- Pees Bright’s 
onth. | ‘Fever. |fluenza.} and C on Phthisis.| monia, | chitis. and” |-Disease 
Croup is Dysentery. 
January. ... 136 7 78 128 78 54 45 15d | 75 
February .. 150. 7 75 72 75: 46 4} 130: 73 
March aes 126: 19 98 56 76 47. 44, 108 10 
April wit 108 159 127 59 77 60 56 94 77 
May Ss 87 79 127 41 85 72 82 75 81 
June ye 80: 224 10£ 49: 86 108 T26. 43. |: 94. 
July on 54 278 103 45 91 128 158: 33 98. 
August _... 31 92 68 58 96 123 135 30 94 
September. 38 56, 63 82 | 94/ 198) 114 28 96. 
October- ... 3h 45 53 124. | 85: 95 89 42 85 
November. 65: 18 52 138 81 76 64 107 8] 
December..; = 9# 16 52 148 76 6r 46 155 76 
1,000 | 1,000; 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000} 1,000 1,000 
J 


The chief features of the above table are exhibited in the contrast between 
the figures relating to typhoid fever, diarrhea, and entiritis on the one 
hand, and to pneumonia and bronchitis on the other. In the first group 
the influence of the hot weather is the controlling factor; in the second, the 
cold. The warmest months in the year are January, February, and Decem- 
ber; the coldest, June, July, and August. Thé mortality from phthisis — 
varies little throughout the year, but. the rates show that it is move fatal in 
the colder months. Bright’s disease shows likewise a higher mortality 
during the cold weather. The seasonal influence on influenza was obscured 
by the epidemie of 1919: 
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COMMERCE. 


Power to make laws with respect to trade and commerce with other countries 
and between the States vests in the Commonwealth Parliament, and in the 
year 1901 control of the Customs and Excise Department’ was transferred to 
the Commonwealth. Untii the year 1910, particulars relating to interstate 
trade were recorded by the Federal Government, but it was decided’ to 
discontinue the records as from 13th September, 1910, therefore the figures 
in this chapter relate only to oversea trade—that is, to the trade of New 
South Wales with countries beyond Australia. 


The first Commonwealth Act relating to Customs came into operation by 
proclamation on 4th October, 1901; it provided administrative machinery 
in relation to Customs, and prescribed’the manner in which duties were to 
be computed and paid. ‘Prior to the establishment of the Commonwealth a 
different tariff was in operation in each State, and interstate trade was 
subject to the same duties as oversea trade. -On 8th October, 1901, when 
the Customs Tariff Act of 1902 was-introduced in the Federal Parliament, a 
uniform tariff for all the States was imposed, trade and commerce between 
the States became free, and the power of the Commonwealth to impose duties 
of customs an! excise became exclusive, except that the State of Western 
Australia was viven the right to levy duty on interstate imports for a period 
of five years. 


In the administration of matters relating to trade and customs, the 
Department of Trade and Customs, under the direction of a Minister of the 
Crown, is assisted by the Commonwealth Board of Trade and the Tariff 
Board: The functions of the former, as now constituted, include the collec- 
tion and dissemination of comiercial.and industrial intelligence, the control 
of Trade Commissioners abroad, and the investigation of matters affecting 
trade, commerce, and industry. The Board, under the presidency of the 
Prime Minister, includes in its membership representatives of the Customs 
Department, thé Chambers of Commerce, the Chamber of Manufactures, and 
of other kindred organisations. The Minister for Tirade and Customs is 
vice-president. | Meetings are held alternately in Sydney and Melbourne. 


The Tariff Board was appo‘nted under an Act which commenced in Mareb’ 
1922, and will continue in force for three years. The Board consisted 
originally of three members, including an administrative oflicer of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and ‘Customs as Chairman. The Act was amended in 1923 
to authorise the appointment. of an additional member. The Minister 
refers to the Board for investigation. such matters as the classifica- 
tion of goods ; the determination of the value of goods for duty ; the necessity 
for new or increased or reduced duties, or for bounties ; proposals for apply- 
ing preferential tariffs to any country’; and complaints that a manufacturer 
__ is taking undue advantage of the protection afforded by the tariff to charge - 
unnecessarily high prices. The Minister may request the Board to report as 
to the effect of the customs and-excise tariffs aud of the customs laws on the 
‘industries of the Commonwealth, and other matters affecting the encourage- 
ment of industry in relation to the tariff, 
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Regulations under the Commerce (Trades Descriptions) Act, 1905, prohibit 
the importation and exportation of the following classes of goods if they do 
not bear a prescribed trade description, viz., articles used for food or drink 
by man, or used in the manufacture or preparation thereof ; medicines ; 
manures ; apparel (including boots and shoes) and the material from which 
it is manufactured ; jewellery ; seeds and plants. 


Customs officers are authorised to inspect imports and exports, and ex- 
porters may be required to give notice of intention to export. Special care 
is exercised in regard to the supervision and inspection of meat, and standard 
requirements are prescribed for abattoirs and premises where it is prepared 
for shipment. Goods approved for export are marked with an official stamp, 
butter and cheese are graded, and frozen meat, rabbits, etc., are classified. 


OversKA TRADE. 


The value of the goods imported and exported as shown in the following 
tables represents the official value as recorded by the Department of Trade 
and Customs. The value of goods exported is the value in the principal 
markets of New South Wales. The value of goods imported represents the” 
amount on which duty is payable or would be payable if the duty were ad 
wtlorem. In accordance with a provision of the Customs Act of 1901-1922 
value of goods subject to ad valorem duty is the sum of the following :—(a) the 
the actual price paid by the Australian importer plus any discount or other 
special deduction, or the current domestic value in the country of export at 
the date of exportation, whichever is the higher; (6) all charges for 
placing the goods free on board at the port of export; and (c) 10 per cent. 
of the amounts (a) and (b). - For the purpose of this provision, special 
deduction means any discount or other deduction allowed to the Australian 
importer which would not ordinarily have been allowed to any and every 
purchaser. In the case of goods consigned for sale in Australia the value is 
the amount which would be the value if the goods were sold at the date 
of exportation to an Australian importer. 


In reference to the value of goods imported from foreign countries, 
the Customs Act of 1901 provides that where an invoice shows 
the value of goods in any currency other than British, the equivalent 
value in British currency is to be ascertained “according to a fair 
‘rate of exchange.” Until December, 1920, it was the practice of the 
Customs authorities to assess the value as in the country of export at the 
time of shipment, and to convert foreign values on the basis of the mint par 
rate of exchange, ¢.c., the standard value of fhe coin of the exporting country 
as compared with the pound sterling in gold coin. 


This practice caused to be overrated the goods from countries with. a 
depreciated exchange, with the contrary effect where the pound sterling was 
at a discount, and on 8th December, 1921, the method of converting foreign 
currencies was changed, in consequence of a decision of the High Court of 
Australia; so that the values for statistical purposes, as well as for duty, have 
since been based on the commercial rates of exchange at the date of 
exportation. 
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The total value of oversea imports and exports, as recorded by the Customs 
Department, during each year since 1913, is shown in the following table, 
with the value per head of population :— 


Exports, 
“Souk Jone] Imports pment aa Aes Porte 
Products, Products, i 
1913* 32,350,668 31,135,169 1,704,620 32,839,789 65,190,452 
1914+ |. 16,677,886 | 14,518,309 1,220,004 | 15,738,313 | 32,415,649 
1915 7,323,243 | 26,176,233 1,920,792 | 28,107,025 | 55,430,268 
1916 33,379,698 38,656,163. 2,319,253 | 40,975,416 | 74,355,114 
+1917 32,742,297 | 47,871,705 2,419,119 | 50,290,824 | 83,033,121 
1918 29,519,986 | 37,243,979 2,375,114 | 39,619,093 | 69,139,079 
1919 46,013,102 | 48,621,036 2,406,323 | 51,027,359 | 97,040,461 
1920 44,690,599 | 50,924,449 4,092,616 | 55,017,065 | 99,707,664 
1921 72,466,388 | 48,302,717 4,299,089 | 52,601,806 | 125,088,194 
1922 43,221,478 | 44,728,907 3,253,948 | 48,012,855 { 91,334,333 
1923 55,010,083 | 40,175,208 | 2,406,714 | 42,581,922 | 97,599,005 
Per head of Population. 
£ 8s. d. £s d £8. d. £s dy £3. d. 
1913* | 17-15 6 17 21 018 9 | 18 010 3516 4 
1914+ 819 4 716 1 013 1 8 9 2 17 8 6 
1915 1410 0 13 17 10 10.6 1418 4 29 8 4 
1916 17 12 5 208 1 146 2112 7 39 5 0 
1917 175 9 25 5 5 15 6 26 10 11 43.16 8 
1918 15 611 19 7 3 148 20 11 11 35 18 10 
1919 237 11 2414 5 145 25 18 10 49 6 9 
1920 2118 6 2419 7 20 2 2619 9 4818 3 
1921 34.138 4 23 2 2 211 253 3 5916 7 
1922 20 7 2 210 5 1 10 10 2211 8 42.18 5 
1923 25 6 83 18 9 9 122 19 11 11 44.18 2 


* Year ended 31st December. 


t Half-year ended 30th June, 


Reference to a table of index numbers in Part ‘Food and Prices” of this 
Year Book indicates that the increase in the aggregate value of trade, as 
shown above, reflects enhanced prices rather than larger quantities. 


The abnormally high value of imports during 1920-21 was due to. 


extraordinary conditions affecting Australian trade. 


During the war 


years there had been considerable delay in the delivery in Australia of 
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goods from abroad, and in many cases a curtailment of the quantities ordered. 
Anticipating the continuance of these conditions, Australian importers placed 
large orders during the period of trade expansion which immediately followed 
the cessation of hostilities: Then a period of depression in oversea countries 
caused a diminution in demand and the cancellation of contracts, so that the 
Australian ord-rs were delivered promptly and in full quantity, with the 
result that the value of imports expanded rapidly. The prompt delivery 
caused difficulty in financing drafts for paymeut abroad, and the local: banks 
took action to restrict the issue of fresh credit, 30 that in the following year 
the value of imports dropped again. In 1922-23 trade having been stimulated 
by the good returns from wool, wheat, etc., of the previous seasons, there was 
another large increase and though the value did not reach the high figure of 
1920-21 it was 27 per cent. above the value in the preceding year. 


The value of the exports rose fairly constantly after the year 1914, when 
domestic production was low owing to a bad season. The figures for 
subsequent, yars do not reflect the seasonal conditions, asin normal times, 
because the most important items of export, ¢.9., wool, meat, wheat, etc., were 
purchased by the Imperial Government and stored in large quantities in 
Australia pending shipment, which under war conditions was effected 
gradually, and restrictions were placed upon the export of some commodities, 
owing to shortage of shipping and for other reasons. The value of exports 
reached a maximum in 1919-20, and has since declined, the decrease being 
due in a large measure to lower prices. 


A comparison of the values of imports with those of exports shows that 
in each year of the period under review, except 1919-20 and 1922-23, there 
was an excess of exports. The value of exports, as shown above, does. net 
include the value of exports in the form of ships’ stores, which amounts to a 
considerable sum, as is shown on 2 later page. 


The figures relating to imports and exports inelude bullion and specie. 
Gold is an important item of domestic produce in Australia, though New 
South Wales does not contribute so largely to the production as Western 
Australia, Queensland, and Victoria. During the period under review, large 
consignments of specie and bullion, classed as Australian produce, were 
consigned from New South Wales to countries having -direct. communication 
with Sydney,.and the transactions are to be regarded as affecting the trade 
of the whole Commonwealth rather than of New South Wales. 


Exports of Bullion and Specie. 


Traports of 
Year ended | Bullion and 7 
i One Specie. | Australian Other 


Produce. Produce. Total. 


£ | £ ‘£ £ 

1915 450,216 | 1,240,749 | 378,335 1,619,084 
1916 - 517,453 | 9,126,486 | 535,043 9,661,479 
1917 252,685 | 11,249,497 | 258,886" | 11,508,383 
1918 1,234,539 3,243,057 | 173,403 3,416,460 
1919 2,538,514 3,426,312 82,146 3,508,458 
1920 65,129 1,914,392 76,125 1,990,517 
i921 | 29,302 3,770,195 | 15,275 3,785,470 
1922 63,369 2,027,004 1,550 2,028,554 
1923 "48,023 41,239 600 41,839 
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Tn the year ended June, 1916, the value of bullion and. specie included in. 
the exports cf New South Wales rose by eight millions sterling, owing to the 
large consignments of gold. to the United States ; in the following year gold. 
was sent to Canada and to the United States, and the value of the imeorts . 
increased further by nearly two millions. In 1917-18 India received gold to 
the value of £2 ,189,000; in 1918-19 there was.a contrary movement, and 
the importation from India of bullion to the value of £1,500,000° was 
recorded. 


Diaeovibs or ‘PRaApE. 


The devin of the oversea trade. of New South Wales is indicated in the 
following statement, showing the value of imports to, and of exports from, 
the principal countries during the last two years In comparison with similar 
imformation for the year 191: 3. Particulars regar‘ling tho nnports according 
to country of shipment are not available for the year 1922-23, and the 
figures shown. below relate to the country of origin. 


Imports (Country of Origin). Exparts, 


€ountry. i roe 
1913. 1921-22, 1922-23. 1913. FOL E-92. 1922-23, 

a ee: a £ 
United Kingdom ... 15,387,423 19,969,726/26,651, 7281 F904, 424 18,805,323'14,787,084 
Canada ... ; wt 35S 5022 1,383,943! 2,011,073! 145,875; 258,139! 232,887 
South Africa... wee 198,208 161,042; 486,808; 339,207) 214,761, 144,381 
India and the East ...| 1,705,526, 2'061,815| 2,404,128} 3,413,093! 1,882:303, 893,694 
New Zealand ... | 3,457, 335) 447,043 892,470) 1,321,989! 2.756,583' 2,608,236 
South Sea Islands es 484,429 1,436,660) 1,622,481, 511,523, 1,465,522) 1,262,422 


Other British Possesions 82,790 201,887 ee £93947, 449,225, 309,837 


Total, British 19,652,796 25,482, 115;38,693,255 15, 668,058|25,881,856 20,298,441 


Ie Gi cat ei al aaa Wasdale pice opis 

Belgium vs sau | 456,503. 339,85:| 404.4961 2,769:681) 3,454,002) 1,386,882 
France - ... oe ash Bt, 186) 3,138,50¢) 1,252,933; 4,649:474] 4,446,678) 5,284,278 
Germany... see ...| 2,831,038, 15,24: | 222.6931 3,659\676) 2,093,485, 2,024,177 
Ttaly is et if "O43, 134! TH.0SF|. 450;780) 510,43") 3,231,615} 1,661,932 
Netherlands ies vet 14S, 599 907.495] 234,135} 99,261) 598,796, 396,045 
Norway ... yan wd QH4,018 303,496)  §45,402 38! 2,057 97t 
Sweden ... $s 3 344,833 581,272) 672,455) 4,825 10,631 22,505 
Switzerland se v} 469,858, 763.019} 896,583 3,190, 26,931 11,748 
Other European... | 276,289; 254,865 -379,32! 43,5671 397,751 1,998 
United States & Hawai: gore 032} 9,693,608 11, 468,)78) ¥,949,38¢! 4,701,154) 5,312,213 
Japan... eel 7,866; 1,866,284} 2,013,632 HI3,91F 3,638,134) 4,863,438 
China and the Rast. ee carne 1,379,746] 2,419,625; 711,408! 1,146,621 901,362 
South Sea Islands .| 184,048! 164,501 78.328 605.883} | 401,562; 325,465 
Other Foreign ... weed. 1603 3523) 137,102; 209,644, €64,01) 34,579 180,472 
Total, Foreign .... 12,697,927 17,859,363 21,316,830.17,173,731 22; 190,999}22, 343,481 

so ae Nest ia “7 ae. 1 i a => pana ae 
Total, all Countries!32,350)663 43, 324,478 55,010,083 32,839), 789/48, 012, 855} 12, 587,922 


‘The oversea trade of New South Wales is conducted principally with the 
United Kingdom; 48 per cent. of the imports in 1922-23 were the produets 
of that country and 35 per cent. of the exports were shipped thereto. Next 
in importance was the trade with North. American countries, the imports 
being valued at £13,500,000, or 24-5 per cent. and the exports at £5,500,000; 
or 13 per cent. European countries, other than the United Kingdom, were 
the source of imports valued at £5,100,000, or 9 per cent. and trey received 
by direct shipment exports to the value of £10,600,000, or 25 per cent. 
Japanese goods represented nearly + per cent. of the imports, and exports. to 
Japan were equivalent to Ll-4 per cent. of the total, while the Eastern 
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countries supplied 8} per cent. of the imports and received 4 per cent. of the 
exports. Imports from New Zealand and from the South Sea Islands showed 
a proportion to the total imports of 1-6 per cent. and 2 per cent. respectively, 
and exports to those parts were equivalent to 6-1 per cent. and 3:7 per cent. 


The increase in the value of imports of the produce of the United King- 
dcm between 1913 and 1922-23 amounted to £11,300,000, being more than 
sufficient to maintain the relative position of that country in regard to the 
import trade of the State. The value of the imports of other European 
goods, however, declined absolutely and relatively owing to war conditions 
which led to a marked development in trade with North America and the 
Kast. In 1913 nearly three-fourths of the exports were shipped to Europe ; 
Canada and the United States received 6 per cent. ; Eastern countries 10 
rer cent. ; New Zealand and the South Sea Islands 75 per cent. In 1922-23 
shipments to Europe represented only 60 per cent. of the total value of 
exports, North America provided markets for 13 per cent., and Hastern 
countries 15} per cent., New Zealand and other southern islands 10 per 
cent. 


The statistics of the import trade of New South Wales in each year since 
1913 are summarised in the following table in order to show the value of 
British and foreign goods imported :-— - 


British Empire. 


Year ended Foreign Total 
3cth June. United Other British rer Countries, Tmporta. 
Kingdom. Countries. oben 
; £ £ £ £ £ 
_ 19138* 15,367,428 4,285,308 19,652,736 12,697,927 32,350,663 
1915 13,016,787 4,014,488 17,031,275 10,291,968 27,323,243 
1916 13,629,280 5,725.478 19,354,758 14,024,940 33,379,698 
1917 | 14,250,293 5,432,903 19,683,196 13,059,101 $2,742,297 
1918 |, 9,356,813 5,532,171 14,888,984 | 14,631,002 29,519,986 
1919 13,978,376 9,740, 192 23.718,568 | 22,294,534 46,013,102 
1920 15,591,284 7,863,748 23,455,032 21,235,567 44,690,599 
1921 32,960,437 8,279,706 41,240,143 31,226,245 72,466, 388 
1922 19,969,726 5,492,389 25,462,115 17,859,363 |: 43,321,478 
1923 26,651,718 7,041,535 33,693,253 21,316,830 55,010,083 
Per Cent. or TotaL Imports. 
1913* 475 132 60°7 39°3 10 
1915 47°6 14°7 62:3 377 100 
1916 40°38 17-2 58°0 420 1¢€0 
1917 435 16°6 §0°1 39°9 100 
1918 317 18:7 50-4 496 100 
1919 30°4 21:2 516 48-4 1u0 
1920 34:9 17°6 525 475 100 
1921 - 45-5 11°4 56:9 43-1 100 
1922 46°1 12°7 58°8 41:2 100 
1923. 48°4 12°8 61:2 38-8 , 100 


* Year ended 31st December. 


The percentage of imports of British origin declined by 17 per cent. 
between 1913 and 1918, then it rose in each year until in 1923 it exceeded 
the pre-war proportion. Fluctuations which occurred in the proportion of 
imports from British possessions during the war period were due mainly to 
variations in respect of imports from India. The proportion of foreign goods 
has decreased by 22 per cent. since 1917-18, when they represented almost 
half of the total imports. : : 
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The value of the oversea exports from New South Wales to British and 
foreign countries in 1913, and in each of the last nine years, is shown below:— 


British Empire. 
Year ended ; : Foreign Total 
30th June. United Other British Countries. Exports, 
Kingdom. Countries. _ Total. 
£ £ £ £ | £ 
1913* 11,904,424 3,761,634 15,666,058 17,173,731 32,839,789 
1915 16,258, 252 4,580,536 20,838,788 7,268,237 28,107,025 
1916 15,320,054 5,076,785 20,396,839 20,578,577 40,975,416 
1917 23,906,117 12,098,164 36,004,281 14,286,543 50,290,824 
1918 17,267,342 10,661,804 27,929,146 11,689,947 39,619,093 
1919 23,581,416 13,927,893 37,512,309 13,515,050 51,027,359 
1920 26,009, 277 10,965,772 36,975,049 18,042,016 55,017,065 - 
1921 - 20,630,150 11,235,612 31,865,762 20,736,044 52,601,806 
1922 18,805,323 7,026,533 25,831,856 |. 22,180,999 48,012,855 
1923 14,787,084 5,451,357 20,238,441 22,343,481 42,581,922 
Per Crest. or Tota Exports. 
1913* 36:2 1d 47-7 §2°3 100 
1915" 578 16:3 74:1 25°9 100 
1916 37-4 12-4 49-8 50-2 100 
1917 4T°5 24-1 716 28°4 100 
1918 43-6 26°9 70°5 © 99°5 100 
"1919 46:2 27:3 735 26°5 100 
1920 473 19-9 67:2 32°8 100 
1921 39:2 Qi 60°6 39°4 100 
1922 39-2 14-6 53°8 46°2 160 
1923 34:7 128 47°5 52°5 — 100 


* Year ended 31st December. 


he proportionate distribution of the export trade between British and 
foreign countries fluctuated greatly after the outbreak of war, but the pro- 
portions for the year 1922-23 are fairly comparable with the pre-war figures, 
The United Kingdom receives more exports than any dther country, but large 
quantities of the merchandise consigned to ports in Great Britain are re- 
exported. Exportation to other British countries has been variable. In 
1916-—L7 the shipment of gold specie valued at £6,000,000. caused the pro- 
portion in this group to rise to 24 per cent., as compared with 12 per cent. in 
the previous year. In the following years large quantities of foodstuffs, ete., 
were sent for war purposes to British ports. fn 1919-20 these exports 
diminished, but exports to New Zealand rose by £2,000,000, and remained 
at a high figure during the following year, then they dropped to the former 
level in 1921-22. The exports to foreign countries, which declined during 
the first year of the war, showed a marked increase in 1916, due to larger 
exports to the United States, including gold to the value of £7,500,000 ; the 
proportion in. that year rose to 50 per cent. During the succeeding three 
years it was under 30 per cent., then it began to rise steadily, but the increase 
is due in a measure to the fact that direct communication has been established 
between New South Wales and foreign countries to which exports were trans- 
shipped previously at British ports. i 


ARTICLES OF IMPORT. 
A. classification of the goods imported into New South. Wales during 
the three years ended June, 1923, is shown in the following table. A new 
statistical classification of imports was adopted by the Department of Trade 
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and Customs in 1922-23, and the figures for the preceding years as shown 
below, have been adjusted in regard to the principal items affected, so as to 
render them comparable with those for the year’ 1922-23 :— 


Classification of Imports. 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23, 
£ £ £ 

Foo istuffs of Animal Origin ... 489,715 634,110 735,014 
Foodstutts of Vegetable Origin, Beverages 8 (non-| : ’ 

alcoholic), etc. . eee ..{ 4,964,281 2,192,966 | 2,838,570 
Spirituous and ‘Alcoholic Liquors. ao setts Se 950,572 | 329,223 918,319 
Tobacco and Preparations thereof sos «| 2,833,029 1,636,745 | 1,474,1]7 
Live Animais ‘ oe ae 52,512 72,215 | 76,405 
Animal Substances “net Foodstuffs ac 294,726 239,578 | $81,083 
Vegetabie Substances and Unmanufactured 

Fibres ... da ack va aie ies 2,496,274 1,975,176 1,837,986 - 
Apparel oe Pe, me sds sé .| 3,669,014 2,199,391 3,227,385 
Textiles : Fae ...| 14,877,038 | 10,098,454 | 12,285,389 
Yarns and Manufactured Fibres. ae .|  2:562,728 1,470,278 | 2,041,921 
Oils, Fats, and Waxes... ae ns we) 3,245,307 2,047, 162 2,37 77,892 
Paints and Varnishes . 204,054 1£9,820 | 219,226 
Stones and Minerals (including Ores and Con- : \ 

centrates) wis i ie wee axe 168,734 104,093 | 157,969 
Machines and Machinery... 5,175,85t | 3,938,987 | 4,170, C04 
Metals and Metal Manafacture res other than 

Machinery — es we} 12,984,553 5,973,279 | $774,648 
Rubber and Rabber Mannfactures ve ee 841,397 539,450 | 919,751 
Leather and Leather Manursactures sats wel 374,273 150,842 942,588 
Wood and Wicker . = ..| 2,887,272 1,682,735 1,980,527 
Earthenware, China, Gk ass, ete. me | 1,386,869 | $55,686 | 961,595 
Paper . ee wel) = 8,127,371 3,451,914 iB 1,£00.911 
Stationery and Paper Manufactures |. iat 858,070 675,536 | 4,038,887 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Fancy Goods vt 1,345,558 ~ $86,220, 1,749,931 
Optical, Surgical, and Scientific Instruments ... 740,260 678,703 | 893,340 
Drugs, Chenricals, and Fertilisers ee w|  2,146.337 1,314,886 | 1,398,41-7 
Miscellaneous Mes ss x 4,165,C01 1,360,019 | 3,192,763 
Gold and Silver and Bronze Specie we Sg 22,822 | 64,060 | 48,023 

Total Imports bee “a .| 72,4€6,38S | 43,321,478 | 55,010,083 


The bulk of the imports consists of manufactured articles. The textile 
group 7.e., apparel, textiles, yarns, and manufactured fibres, is the aeost 
important in respect of value, and in 1922-23 represented 31-9 per cent. of 
the total value of imports; next in order were metals, metal manufactures 
and machinery, 23-5 per cent. Articles of food and drink and tobacco con- 
stituted an important class of imports, the value in 1922-23 being abont 
1] per cent, of the total, and paper, stationery, etc., represented over 5 per 
cent. 


There were some notable increases in the imports of 1922-23 as compared 
with those of the year 1913 ; for instance, in the textile group the value of 
piece goods rose from £3 888, 140 in 1918 to £10,089,938, and yarns from 
£80,008 to £1,0&0,758. Of the vegetable substances, the quantity and value 
of copra rose from 107,144 cwt., valued at £117,873, to 726,035 ewt., 
£786,018 ; and linseed from 72,535 centals, valued at £43,049, to 339,909 
centais, £304,446. In some cases the increased value was due to higher 
prices as well as to larger quantities, thus 16,463,466 lb. of tea imported in 
1913 were valued at £600, 097, and 22,126 902 fb. in 1922-23 at £1,375,426 ; 
the figures for unmanufactured tobacco in ‘the sal aa years were 8, 656, 932 
Ib., valued at £423,902, as compared with 10,526,722 lb., £1,276549. The 
value of impoits of vehicles and parts rose from £953,108 in 1913: to 
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£3,1.78,456 in. 1922-23, the chief item: being motor vehicles; and in regard 
to petroleum spirits, benzine, ete., there was an increase from 3,845,682" 
gallons, valued at £194,420, to: 17,246,790 gallons, valued at £1,291,013. 
The value of printing paper imported in 1913 was £450,167 as compared with 
£1,026,892 in 1922-23, and vessels transferred from abroadin the respective 
years numbered 15, valued at £256,950, aud 38 valued at £4,586, 248. 

The chief items of the various classes of imports as in 1922-23, are shown 
below :— 


< Vatue of : i: Value of 
oe saoport. Artide: Inport. 

Apparef, Textiles: and Manufeetured £ = |/Food, Béverages, and Tobacco— £ 

Fibres . Tobacco; Cigars, ete, .. a «| 1,470,485 
Piece! Goods—Cotton and Linen... 4737927. T Cae. - er 1,375,426 
Sifk and Velvet, «| 3,889,539 {| WwW ae: on a 691,596 
‘Golten. he «| 1,876,652 Fish, in ting inl en vu «+| 867,947 
Laee, ete. Siew) eae 318,239. || Vegetable Substances and Unmanut 
Canvas and Duck .. 412,234 || tured Fibres— 
Other... ae ou 830,367 Copa: 2 as 786,018 
bod dia Becks att 25 <~| 867,008 io we Bog . pee! 
sewing Cottons,ete  .. e “3 644,354 | capo od oa 07 
Socks and.Stockings .. ..  ..|. 897,858 || Paper and Stationery— ; 
Trimmings and! Ornaments ., we 499, 182 Printing Paper .. xs = ~-| 1,026,802. 
Floor Coverings .. ae ae w 991,801 Books (printed)... |... ie a 540,314 
Yarns, Wooller .. a an a GME4T | é a oe eet ee wi Ss an 272,840 
, Oils, Fats, Waxes— 

Machines.and Manufactures of Metal— i Petyoleam Spirits By oy «| 2,208,013 
Electrical: Machinery and Appiiatiees| 1,529,167 Kerosene .. ae ee i aid 296,651 
Other Lap reticle Machinery . 536,275 |} tee (Mineral) O11... oe 276,360 
Printing: Machin: ay oe vo 335,414 |! ¥ Classes— 

Rawing Machines oF ae ae 229,443 | Timber. .. ae a ee ««| 1,737,980 
Other Machinery Ne ee --| 1,849,705 |! Vessels. Fa = --| 2,386,248 
Tron amd Stecl— i Rubber Tyres .. Sg este oe 727,097 
- Bar, Rods, ete, or ae «| 615,602 || Faney Goods... oe ee = 560,525. 
Plate and. Sheet .. os --| 1,498,569 |*  Glags and Glassware .. e o-| 502, 358. 
Wire: .. Ae > ae = -| 304,705)" Musical Instruments and Parts ie 301,322 
Metal Pipes and Tubes; etc. .: «| 453,635. Jewellery and Precious Stones —..f 358, 0m 

Tools of Trade .. a eer xe 342,016 |! Crockery and other Household We 314,316" 
Vehicles and. parts ose Pe «| BET, 456 Films for Kimematographs .. F | 276,296 

a 


The United Kingdom is the main source of supply: of nearly all the 
manufactured: articles imported into New South Wales. The principal 
products ef other European countries are as follow :—France and Switzer- 
land, silk piece goods, lace and embroideries, trimmings and ornaments ; 
Belgium, glass; Netherlands, electrical appliances ; Norway, fish, paper, | 
timber ; Sweden, paper, cream separators, timber, matches, and woud pulp ; 
Italy, motor chassis. The items of Eastern origin include the following :— 
From Japan, piece goois of silk and of cotton, chinaware, faney goods, 
timber; from India, bags and sacks, hessian and other jute goods, tea, 
rice, linseed; from Ceylon, tea; from China, lace; from Netherlands 
East Indies, kapok, petroleum oils, tea. The prodects of the United States, 
which are imported in large quantities, include machines and machinery 
of various kinds, iron and steel, motor vehicles and parts, metal mant- 
factures, oils, tobacco, films for kinematographs. timber, rubber tyres, musical 
instraments, and socks and stockings. The principal imports of Canadian 
origin are printing paper, tinned fish, metal manufactures, motor vehicles and 
parts, machinery, and timber. Undressed timber is the principal item of 
import from New Zealand. Copra is imported from various South Sea 
Islands, raw sugar from Fiji, rock phosphates from Nauru, and precious 
stones and maize from South Africa. 


ARTICLES OF Export. 


The exports of Australian produce consist mainly of raw materials ; par- 
ticulars of the principal commodities. exported during 1922-23 are shown 
below in comparison with the annual average during the the five years ended 
30th June, 1222. In regard to such commodities as wool, wheat, ete., for 
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which there is constant demaad, the quantity available for export depends 
mainly on local seasonal conditions, but the exportation of industrial metals 
is influenced to a greater extent by market prices, and a movement up or 
down reacts promptly on the productive activity. ‘The value of the trade in 


practically all the commodities enumerated in the table depends on the prices 


prevailing in the oversea markets :— 


Quantity. Value. Lacon 
Commodity. Annual Annual 
Average, 1922-23. Average, 1922-23. 1918-22. | 1922-23. 
1918-22. 1918-22, 
| £ £ 
Wool—greasy ... Ib, |184,804,937 ;241,057,996 11,405,064 |17,964,324 | 24°8 44°7 
scoured... 1b.} 38,038,906 | 40,611,806 | 3,381,793 | 3,803,226 74 95 
tops... lb.|. 4,395,216 | 4,520,477 | 1,500,224 997,053 32 2°5 
\227, 239,059 |286,189,773 |16,287,081 |22,764,603 | 35-4 | 56-7 
Skins and hides... si vee oss 2,977,376 | 3,515,390 6°5 8°7 
Meats——frozen— 
Mutton andlamb Ib.| 28,604,916 | 63,027,852 685,880 | 1,659,327 15 44 
Other . ne “ia oie 643,968 | 481,073 14! 19g 
Tinned, etc. ... st i oe 1,237,523 | 233,927) 2°7 6 
Leather ... ies eee ies tat 764,474 | 398,546 17 1:0 
Tallow ... aw. ewt.! 301,115 414,891 768,082 | 651,517 17 16 
Butter ... ..  Vb.! 20,808,565 | 12,544,800 | 1,715,736 ) 1,003,421 3-7 2°5 
Wheat ... .. entl.| 8,740,809 | 1,666,138 | 4,854,777 767,964 | 10°6 19 
Flour... ... entl.| 2,010,963) 1,968,972 | 1,466,524 | 1,168,822 3°2 29 
Copper—Ingots and : 
matte we CWE. 391,937 126,231 | 2,017,079 462,876 4-4 1-2 
Lead—Pigand matte 
ewt.; 1,345,864 | 1,733,190 | 1,976,367 | 2,239,615 4°3 56 
Tin—Ingots... cwt! 45,110 19,728 624,613 174,665 V3) 4 
Coal See «. tons! 996,959} 1,114,900; 938,052 | 1,200,092 2°0 3-0 
Timber, undressed 
sup. ft.) 14,674,940 | 19,085,766 251,976 | 294,049 5 ‘7 
Bullion and specie ies he 2,876,192 4},239 6°3 ‘1 
All other ies se aie wa 5,878,518 | 3,118,082 | 12°8 18 
eek Pie Al : 
Total ... as Me aes 45,964,218 40,175,208 | 1000 | 100-0 


The value of the exports of domestic products depends mainly on the | 
wool trade, which supplied 56-7 per cent. of the total value in 1922-23, 
The exports of wool in that year were considerably above the annual average 
dyring the previous five years, in regard to both quantity and value. The 
value of the wool sent to the United Kingdom was nearly 7}? millions sterling, 
and the direct exports to Continental ports in the aggregate reached near] 
nine millions sterling, including France £4,784,000, Germany £1,753,000, 
Belgium £1,236,000, and Italy £997,000; Japan purchased wool to the 
value of £3,849,000, and the United States £2,092,000. - 


Next in importance in 1922-23 were skins and hides representing 8-7 per 
cent. of the exports of Australian produce. The United States received the 
largest portion, viz., £2,297,664, the United Kingdom £633,018, and sheep- 
skins to the value of £333,368 were sent to France. : 


The exports of butter and of meat were equivalent to 5-9 per cent. and 
2°5 per cent. respectively. The United Kingdom received the bulk of these 
products, and meat valued at £132,478 and butter £151,177 were sent to 
Hastern countries. Owing to unfavourable weather in the dairying districts 
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the quantity of butter available for export in 1922-23 was lower than the 
average of the previous quinquennium which included three seasons of high 
production. 


Leather and tallow are important items of the export trade. The leather 
exported to the United Kingdom in 1922-23 was valued at £172,168, and 
to Kastern ports at £149, 948. The principal countries to which tallow was 
consigned were Japan, £259, 931, United Kingdom, £158,484, and Italy 
£102,005, 


Wheat and flour represented 4°8 per cent. of the value of Australian pro- 
ducts exported ; the quantity of wheat in 1922-23 was less than one-fifth of 
the average of the previous five years, but the quantity of flour was only 
slightly lower. The value of wheat sent to the United Kingdom was £229,135, 
and to‘ Italy £537,148. ‘he principal markets for flour were United 
Kingdom £216,595, Egypt £247,765, Eastern countries £558,939, and 
South Sea Islands £100,802. 


Among the industrial metals, copper, lead, and tin showed a proportion of 
72 per cent. of the exports in 1922 -23, as compared with 10 per cent. 
during the previous quinquennium. The bulk of the trade was with the 
United Kingdom, viz, copper £441,401, lead £1,564,117, and tin £62,664 ; 
Japan received pig lead to the value of £509,312. The figures for New South 
Wales, however, do not include the products of the Broken Hill mines which 
are dispatched oversea from South Australian ports. The value of the coal 
exported represented 3 per cent. in 1922-23. The oversea trade in this product. 
has increased since the removal of war-time restrictions, but a valuable trade 
with South American countries, upon which an embargo was placed early in 
the war period, has not been regained. Only 24,745 tons cf coal were 
exported to those countries in 1921-22 as compared with 750,937 tons in 

°1913. During 1922-23 there were signs of a revival, supplies from the 
United States having been curtailed during a strike of the miners in that 
country, and 126,245. tons of coal, valued at £153,581, were exported from 
New South Wales to South America, and 178,210 tons, valued at £190,416, 
to the United States and Hawaiian Islands.. New Zealand, which usually 
provides the main outlet for coal, received quantities valued at £428, 313,. 
and the exports to Eastern ports amounted to £397,632. 


There has been a marked decrease in the export trade in a number of 
food commodities such as tinned meat, condensed milk, jams, biscuits, ete., 
which were exported in large quantities during the war period. The readiness 
with which production was increased then to meet the extraordinary demand 
is evidence of the fact that there is ample scope for development, and the 
subsequent decline in trade points to the necessity of securing new markets. 


There is a fairly large re-export trade in provisions and manufactured 
articles with New Zealand, New Caledonia, Fiji, and. other South Sea. 
islands, but the principal item is copra, which is transhipped at Sydney to- 
Eurepean ports. During the year ended June, 1923, copra to the value of 
£601,594 was re-exported, direct shipments to Netherlands being valued at 
£216,140; United Kingdom, £143,145; Germany, £108,570; and to 
France, £95,426. Other important items of foreign produce re-exported 
during the year were piece goods, £207,810; tea, £161,152; machinery | 
£100,438 ; apparel attire, £99,254; rice, £94,665; oils, £75,437; sugar 
£73,869 ; spirits, £67,710 ; tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, £62,624. 


Exports—Ships’ Stores. 


_ The figures relating to the exports, as shown in the foregoing tables, do 
not include exports in the form of ships’ stores. This branch of the trade 
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-of the State -has increased in importance, as will be seen from the following 
statement of the value of ships’ stores exported in each year since 1919 :— 


Ships’ Stores Pxported. 


ao sa 
30t: cs ‘ 
sei ee Other Produce. Total. 
£ £ ‘£ 
1919 920,981 120,615 1,041,596 
F 1920 | 1,436,357 165,877 1,602,234 
~ 1921 | 2,028 728 300,969 2,329,697 
1922 1,915,084 160, 288 2,075,352 
1923 2,018,821 118,763 2,137,524 


The mest important items of Australian produce exported as ships’ stores 
in 1923-93 were bunker coal, 1,300,825 tons, valued at £1,586,487; 
meat, fresh or smoked, 4,876, 761 lb., £128,600; other meats, £170,956 ; 
butter, 338,466. Ib., £31,765 ; ial preserved, 347,596 lb., £15,735 ; flour, 
45,823 centals, £16,187; ale and beer, 58,220 gallons, £14,709; potatoes, 
21,641 cwt., £12,473 ; tobacco, etc., 31,474 1b., £11,305. The chief item 
of foreign produce was oil, 2,540,181 gallons, valued at £51,034. 


Customs anp Excisz Tanirrs. 

When the Commonwealth was inaugurated in 1901 and control of customs . 
and excise was transferred to the Federal Government, only a limited number 
of articles were subject to customs duty under the State tariff in New South 
Wales. At that time the tariffs in the other States, especially Victoria, 
were higher than in New South Wales, and in view of the provisions of the 
Constitution Act of the Commonwealth by which interstate trade became 
free, and the States were to be compensated for the loss of customs and 
excise revenue by the return of three-fourths of the revenue from this source 
collected by the Commonwealth, it was practically inevitable that the first 
Federal tariff, introduced in October, 1901, should involve a considerable 
increase, as compared with the New South Wales tariff, in the rates of duty 
and in the number of articles subject to duty. A feature of the tariff was 
the imposition of ad valorem duties, ranging up to 80-per cent. Nearly 88 
pec cent. of the goods imported into New South Wales in 1900 were on the 
free list, but as a result of the Federal tariff, the proportion, five years later, 
was only 32 per cent. ; the average rate of duty on all dutiable goods had 
risen from 10°3 per cent. in 1900 to 16-5 per cent., and the rate on all goods 
except stimulants and narcotics from 4:3 per cent. to 10-9 per cent, 

A Federal excise tariff also was introduced in October, 1901. 

In 1906 an Act was passed to give effect to an arrangement with the 
Government of South Africa for a reciprocal preference, but it did not affect 
appreciably the. customs revenue as importations from South Africa were 
relatively small. This was the first instance of a preferential tariff in New 
South Wales. 

An important revision of the tariff was made in accordance with proposals 
introduced in the Commonwealth Parliament in August, 1907, and embodied 
in the Customs Tariff Act of 1908. The new tariff was designed to give a 
larger measure of protection to local industries. Preferential rates were pro- 
vided in favour of certain products of the United Kingdom, the preferential 
‘duty in the case of ad valorem rates being usually less by five than the 
general tariff rates per cent. In December, 1911, alterations, generally in 
the direction of higher duties, were made in some of the rates; and during 
the war period the necessity for increased revenue in view of the heavy ex- 
penditure led to increases in the rates of customs and excise duties at various 
dates between December, 1914, and September, 1918, 
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In 1920 a complete revision of the tariff was commenced, the new rates . 
being fixed with the object of fostering the development of local industries, 
and of giving preference to goods produced in the United Kingdom, 
reciprocal preference to goods produced elsewhere in the British Empire, 
and, in a lesscr degree, to the products of foreign countries. Tke Minister 
for Customs, in introducing the tariff to Parliament, stated that it was the 
‘wish of the Government to see manufacturing industries established in- the 
Commonwealth because primary production would be increased thereby and 
the growth of rural population stimulated. The proposals were introduced 
in March, 1920, and the revised tariff is contained in the Customs Tariff Act, 
1921, be Act provides for three tariffs, viz., (1) British preferential, 
(2) intermediate, (3) general. The British preferential tariff applies to 
products of the United Kingdom, and by proclamation it may be applied, 

, wholly or in part, to any part of the British. Dominions, if the Tariff Board, 
in view of reciprocal arrangements, has reported upon the question and the 
Federal Parliament has agreed. Under similar conditions the intermediate 
tariff may be applied in respect of goods from any part of the British 
Dominions or frem a foreign country. The general tariff is imposed on all 
goods to which the other tariffs. do not apply. 

The Act.of 1921 dees not affect the existing preferential tariff on South 
African goods, exeept ‘te provide that the duty on such goods may not be 
higher than the general ‘tariff rates. Reciprecity. with New Zealand was 
established in 1922, the British preferential tariff has been applied generally 
to goods produced in New Zealand and special rates have been fixed 

- in relation to certain- commodities. Proposals regarding a preferential tariff 
treaty with Canada are under consideration. 

The tariff list of 1920-21 included a number of duties to come into 
operation on spesified dates subsequent to the 16th December, 1921, the date 
of assent to the Act,and it is provided that any of these duties may be 
deferred upon the recommendation of the Tariff Board until the date when 
in the opinion of the Board, the goods will be produced locally in reasonable 
quantities and of satisfactory quality. The items in respect of which 
deferred duties were imposed include iron and steel sheets, plain, corrugated, 
and-galvanised ; hoop-iron and other items of metal manufactures ; aeroplanes ; 
ships ; soda, citric:and tartaric acid, and cream of tartar; writing paper ; 
woollen yarns. 

The Department of Trade and Customs issues an official guide to the | 
tariff which shows in detail a classification, for purposes of duty, of ail articles 
of import, and the rates.of tax. > 

The Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act, 1921-22, provides for 
the imposition of special customs duties.to prevent the damping of foreign 
goods in Australia to the detriment.of local industries and ‘to safeguard the 
preference accorded to the United Kingdom under the tariff. These duties, 
which are additional to those payable under the tariff, may be imposed, on the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board, in respect of the following :—(Sec. 4) 
goods sold for export at less than-the fair market-value: in the exporting 
country, or (Sec. 5) below:the.price which may be considered reasonable in view 
of the costs of production, ete. ; (Secs. 6 and 11) goods consigned to Australia | 
to be sold at less than a reasonable selling price ; (Sec. 7) goods carried in 
subsidised ships, or as ballast at rates-lower than the prevailing rates of 
freigit, or carried freight free ; (Sec. 8) goods from a country in which the 
exchange value of the eurrency has depreciated to such an extent as to 
enable goods to be-sold to an importer in Australia at prices detrimental to 
Australian industries; (Sec. 9) goods of a kind produced in the United 

‘Kingdom which, by reason of a depreciation in the exchange value of the 
currency of the country of origin in comparison with the currency of the 
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United Kingdom, are sold to an importer in Australia at a price detrimental 
to British industry ; (Sec. 10) goods manufactured from material supplied 
from a country, of which the currency has depreciated, and sold to an 
importer in Australia at a price below the price of similar goods made from 
material produced in the country of manufacture. 

The amount of special duty under Section 7 is 5 per cent. of the fair 
market value of the goods at the time of shipment, and generally, the special 
daties under other sections are sufficient to remove the advantage which 
dumped goods would have in comparison with other goods of a similar nature, 
‘if the special rates were not imposed. 

Up to the end of May, 1923, dumping duty had been imposed on 83 com- 
modities, 71 being goods of German origin. 


Customs and Excise Revenue. 4, 

The following statement shows the net amount of customs and excise 
revenue collected in New South Wales under each division of the tariff 
during 1921-22 and 1922-23, in comparison with the figures for 1913. 
Sydney is an important distributing centre for the whole of Australia, 
consequently the collections in New South Wales include receipts for goods 
which, in the course of trade, were transferred to and consumed in other 
States. On the other hand, they do not include receipts for goods trans- 
ferred from other parts of Australia for consumption in New South Wales :— 


Net Collections. 


Tariff Division. 
1913. | 1921-22. | 1922-23, 

Customs— £ Fre £ 
1. Stimulants, Ale, Beer, etc. ies | 1,240,524 980,337 1,123,738 
2. Narcotics .., iu eae eee ae 577,828 1,071,270 1,109,487 
3. Sugar sett, “Voges > eth y, sales = ones 61,592 3,709 4,629 
4. Agricultural Products and Groceries ... 394,048 411,056 498,565 
5. Apparel and Textiles... se .f 951,949 | 1,857,294 2,352,531 
6. Metals and Machinery ids ; 700,277 .} 1,240,142 1,363,246 
7. Oils, Paints, and Varnishes na bes 120,442 172,338 225,230 
8. Earthenware, etc. .., veh tee eae 182,239 230,911 223,466 
9. Drugs and Chemicals See cy vie 54,741 195,697 219,856 
10. Wood, Wicker, ete. 9... © 0. aes] 222,475 255,150 292,908 
1]. Jewellery and Fancy Goods Sa ies 123,696 316,075 397,769 
12, Leather and Rubber ae ne ses 168,874. 190,172 554,725 
13. Paper and Stationery see ose ows 103,552 306,506 348,283 
314, Vehicles... Seu ar vee es 106,106 282,471 621,966 
15.. Musical Instruments ‘ce ne us 69,120 92,490 121,189 
16. Miscellaneous on io hee en 131,362 | 219,995 322,069 
Other Receipts... aes ave Se 13,852 22,007: 25,791 
Total, Customs Duties sae v1, £5,222,677 | £7,847,620 9,905, 443 

Excise— ; 

Beer ves a5 we eee eee oe 282,367 2,083,627 2,074,181 
Spirits ... bas sea ses ae tee 188,281 631,657 656,100 

Sugar... nee ens “ae ae ‘ate 300,877 ive cee 
Tobacco... aie vas aa aes woe 204,805 661,383 628,757 
Cigars... ven wea oe ses ves 1,083 16,802 . 17,910 
Cigarettes sas see ues sa 383,989 1,659,345 1,517,181 

Starch: ssc0. as) ee eae eer ves Bei (—) 5 oes 
Licenses—Tobacco... .... ane tee bes ‘i 2.997 { 3,305 3,159 
” Other .., see one fr) ee 2 1,580 : 1,566 
Total, Excise Duties ... ome ...| 1,363,629 |£5,057,694 | £4,898,854 
Total, Customs and Excise Duties ...| £6,586,306 |£12,905,314 |£14,804,297 
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The customs revenue increased by 90 per cent. during the period under 
review, and the excise revenue by 259 per cent. ; the excise duties now contribute 
33 per cent, of the customs and excise revenue as compared with 21 per cent. 
in 1913. Over 48 per cent. of the customs and excise revenue in 1922-23 
was obtained from duties on stimulants, etc., and narcotics, viz., £7,127,349, 
the figures for 1913 being £2,878,877 or 44 per cent. ; these amounts were 
equivalent to £3 5s, 8d., and £1 11s, 8d. , per head ‘of population in the 
respective years. 


The customs collections in respect’ of stimulants, etc., declined - from 
£1,240,524 to £1,123,733, or by 9 per cent., notwithstanding the higher 
rates of duty. On the other. hand, the excise on beer and spirits rose from 
£470,648 to £2,730,281. The excise revenue from tobacco and cigarettes 
also has increased in aremarkable degree. The duties in respect of the group 
apparel and. textiles yielded the largest amount. of the customs revenue 
in 1922-23, next in order being metals and machinery, stimulants, and 
narcotics. 


The following table shows the net collections of Customs and Excise 
revenue during tive years ended June, 1923 :-— 


Year ended 30th June. 
Collections, 


| 1919. 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923. 

| £ & £ £ £ 
Customs Duties.. .-| 5,398,654 | 6,604,913 | 9,797,982 | 7,847,620 | 9,905,443 
Excise Duties .. ..| 2,836,683 | 4,011,019 | 5,023,018 | 5,052,809 | 4,894,129 
Licenses .. 6 ws 4,364 4,398 4,479 4,885 4,725 


Total £) 8,239,701 | 10,620,830 | 14,925,479 12,905,314 | 14,804,297 


(jane 


‘ &£s8d] £804) £sd| £adt £ sd 
Per head of population 43 9 5 4 2 7 110 6 1 3 616. 3 


The increase in the collections during the year ended 30th June, 1920, was 
due to the fact that large quantitios of goods were taken out of bond in 
anticipation of the new customs and excise tariffs which came into operation 
in March, when the proposals were laid before Parliament. The following 
year. was characterised by abnormally heavy importations on which increased 
duties were collected, causing the customs revenue to rise by over 4 millions 
sterling. 


Trapt RepresenraATION IN OveRsEA CouUNTRIES, 


The future of the oversea trade of Australia depends to a large extent upon 
the opening of new outlets for staple exports, and the development of markets 
in oversea countries, and the question of providing official trade representation 
abroad has received special attention in recent years. While the bulk of the 
direct trade was with the United Kingdom, trade representation in other 
countries was left for the most part to private initiative, and the only official 
representation was in London. But the steady development of trade with 
America and with Eastern countries has rendered it advisable to extend the 
sphere of trade representation ; in the Hast especially a rapid industrial 
expansion has created an enormous demand for raw. materials, and New 
South Wales and the other Australian States should, by reason of natura! 
conditions and geographical position, become most important sources of 


supply. 
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In London New South Wales is represented by the Agent-General appointed . 
by the State Government, and by the High Commissioner for Australia, who 
is the official representative of the Commonwealth. These officers: undertake 
important administrative duties on behalf of the respective authorities, ¢.g., 
the negotiation of loans, and the supervision of assisted immigration. 
Attention is given also to trade matters ; commercial officers collect and 
supply trade intelligence and conduct investigations in regard to continental. 
markets. A trade representative attached to the High Commissioner's office 
is stationed in Paris. 


In 1918 the Commonwealth Government initiated a policy of extending 
its trade representation into foreign countries by the appointment of a Trade 
Commissioner in the United States, with headquarters in New York. 


For many years New South Wales was represented in Eastern Asia by « 
Commercial Commissioner, with headquarters at Kobe, Japan, but in 1922 
the office was abolished, the Commonwealth Government having made 
provision for trade representation in the Eastern Countries. 


A. Trade Commissioner, appointed by the British Board of Trade, is 
stationed at Sydney, and furnishes the Board with commercial information 
and advice with regard to openings for Imperial trade ; a Trade Commissioner 
for France also resides in Sydney. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


Chambers of Commerce have been established. by persons engaged in 
commercial pursuits in Sydney and in other trading centres throughout New 
South Wales, with the object of promoting the internal and external trade 
and commerce and the industries of the State. The Chambers consider 
questions connected with these matters, collect and circulate commercial and 
industrial information, undertake arbitration in trade disputes, and advance 
measures for the extension of commercial and industrial enterprise. In 
addition to individual members, the membership includes representatives of 
mercantile firms and societies and other organised bodies. ‘There were 1,600 
members of the Sydney ‘Chamber of Commerce in 1923, and Chambers, 
numbering thirty-seven, in the following. centres were affiliated :—Newcastle, 
Albury, Auburn, Ballina, Bankstown, Bathurst, Bowral, Byron Bay, Campsie, 
Canterbury, Casino, Coff’s Harbour, Copmanhurst and Upper Clarence, 
Cowra, Cronulla, Forbes, Goulburn, Grafton, Granville, Grenfell, : Hornsby, 
Hurstville, Illawarra, Katoomba and Leura, Kempsey, Kogarah; Kyogle, 
Lismore, Liverpool, Maitland, Manilla, Molong, Mudgee, Orange, Parkes, 
Parramatta, and Rockdale. 
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SHIPPING. 


Owtne to the geographic position of New South Wales, the progress of the 
national industries is dependent to an unusual degree upon shipping 
facilities, and efficient transport services are essential to maintain regular 
and speedy communication and to place the staple products upon. distant 
-markets in a satisfactory condition without unduly increasing the cest. 
Improvement in the methods of carrying perishable products has promoted 
the growth.of a permanent export trade in such commodities as. frozen: meat 
and butter ; and in the construction of medern. ships special provision is made 
for refrigerated cargo. 


Coxtro, or SuHrprine. 


Prior to the inauguration of the Commonweath in 1901, the shipping of 
New South Wales was regulated partly by an Imperial enactment, the 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, and partly by the laws of the. Parliament of 
New South Wales. Under the Commonwealth Constitution the Federal 
Parliament is empowered to make laws with respect to trade and. commerce 
with other countries: and among the States, including navigation and 
shipping, and in relation to such matters as lighthouses, lightships, beacons 
and buoys, and quarantine. 


Special legislation relating to navigation and shipping is contained: in the 
Federal Navigation Act, 1912-20. It is drafted on the lines of the 
“Merchant Shipping Act and of the Navigation Acts of New South Wales 
and embodies the rules of an international convention for Safety of Life at 
Sea signed in London in 1914. The commencement of the Act was delayed 
on account of the war and it was brought into operation in sections as it 
contains provisions involving great changes in conditions, which if proclaimed 
simultaneously would cause difficulty in administration and would dis- 
organise the shipping services. 


The provisions of the Act apply to ships registered. in. Australia, 
also to. other British ships on round. voyages to or from Australia. 
The Governor-General may suspend its application to barges, fishing boats, 
pleasure yachts, missionary ships, or other vessels not carcying passengers or 
goods for hire ; and the High Court of Australia has decided chat clauses 
relating to manning, accommodation, and. licensing do not apply to. vessels 
engaged in purely intra-state trade. 


The portion of the Act relating to the coasting trade was proclaimed om Ist 
July, 1921. A ship may not engage in the coasting trade of Australia unless 
licensed te do so, anda license may not be granted to a ship in receipt of a 
foreign subsidy. Licensees, during the time their ships are so engaged, are 
obliged to pay'to the seamen wages at current rates raling in Australia, and, 
in the case of foreign vessels, to comply with the same conditions as to 
manning and accommedation for the crew as are imposed on British ships. 
The manning scale of officers and seamen which must be provided is set.forth 
in schedules of the Act, and the employment of aliens en British ships is 
restricted. Power is reserved to the Minister for Trade and Customs to 
grant permits, under certain conditions, to unlicensed British ships to engage 
in the coasting trade if a licensed British ship is not available for the service, 
or if the service by licensed shipping is inadequate. A permit may be con- 
tinuing, or for a single voyage. 
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The accommodation, remuneration, and other conditions, as prescribed for 
licensed vessels in the coasting trade, are far in advance of the legal pro- 
visions for the well-being of the mercantile marine in any other country. 
Consequently the Navigation Act has the practical effect. of excluding from 
trade between Australian ports all except Australian vessels, though it does 
not prohibit specifically the licensing of ships of other nationalities, unless 
in receipt of foreign subsidy. 


A section of the Act prescribes that all vessels engaged in interstate and 
oversea trade, of at least 1,600 tons (gross), or carrying more than twelve - 
passengers, must carry an approved wireless installation and one or more 
certificated operators and watchers according to the class of ship and the 
nature of the trade in which it is engaged. 


On Ist March, 1922, sections of the Act relating to the employment of 
seamen became operative. Stringent provisions were mace for regulating the 
engagement and discharge of seamen, and to guard against malpractices such 
as “crimping”, to protect the rights of persons engaged in seafaring occupa- 
tions, and to ensure efficiency in regard to rating. 


Ships engaged in interstate and oversea trade carrying at least 100 persons 
on voyages where the distance between consecutive ports of call exceeds 650 
miles are required to carry a duly qualified medical practitioner, or if carrying 
ten and Jess than 100 persons, a person qualified to render “ first aid.” 


During 1923 sections of the Act were proclaimed in relation to the issue 
of certificates of competency to officers, the seaworthy condition of ships, 
provision for safety of life at sea, wrecks and salvage, Courts of Marine 
Inquiry, the supervision of the health .of seamen, the protection of their- 
property, and the relief of distress amongst seamen and their families. 
Practically the only important part of the Navigation Act which has not yet 
been brought into operation is that relating to pilotage, which is regulated 

under the State Navigation Act of 1901. 


The State Department of Navigation exercises control over the ports of 
New South Wales and administers the Wharfage and Tonnage Act, 1920, 
which authorises the collection of shipping rates and port dues, except in 
Sydney Harbour, whick is subject to the control of the Sydney Harbour 
Trust. 


Matters relating to seaboard quarantine are administered by the Common- 
wealth in terms of the Quarantine Act, 1908-20, and arrangements may be 
made with the State Government to aid in carrying out the law. ‘The Act 
defines the vessels, persons, animals, plants, and goods which are subject to 
quarantine, and provides for examination, detention, and segregation in order 
to prevent the introduction or spread of diseases or pests. Imported animals 
or plants may not be landed without a permit granted by a quarantine officer. 
The master, owner, and agent of a vessel ordered into quarantine are 
severally responsible for the expenses, but the Commonwealth Government 
may. undertake to bear the cost in respect of. vessels trading exclusively 
between Australasian ports. Quarantine expenses in the case of animals and 
goods are defrayed by the importer or owner. 


Vessels arriving from oversea ports are examined: by quarantine officers 
‘only at the first port of call in Australia unless they have travelled along the 
northern trade route, when they are inspected again at the last port of call, 
‘The quarantine station of New South Wales is situated in Sydney Harbour, 
near the entrance to the port. . 
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The liability of shipowners, charterers, etc , in regard to the transportation 
of goods is defined by the Sea Carriage Acts passed by the Commonwealth and 
the State Parliaments. The Commonwealth Act passed in 1904 applies in 
relation to the interstate trade and to the outward oversea trade of Australia, 
and the State Act passed in 1921 applies similar provisions to the intra-state 
trade. The Acts nullify clauses in bills of lading or similar documents 
which purport to relieve the shipowner or charterer from liability for loss or 
damage to goods arising from the improper condition of any part of the ship 
in which cargo is carried, or arising from negligence in the handling or care 
of the goods ; or to lessen the obligations of the shipowner or charterer to 
exercise due diligence, to man and equip the ship, to keep it seaworthy, and 
to keep in a fit state the hold, refrigerating chambers, and other parts in 
which cargo is carried; or to lessen the obligations of the master, agent, or 
servants of a ship, to handle the goods carefully and to deliver them properly. 


OVERSEA AND InreRsTATE SHIPPING. 

The figures in this chapter relating to shipping are exclusive of particulars 
concerning. ships of war, cable-laying vessels, and yachts, which are not 
included in the official sbipping records. Where tonnage is quoted it is net 
tonnage. 

: Vessels Entered and Cleared. 

In compiling the records of oversea and interstate shipping, a vessel is 
treated as an entry once and asa clearance once for each voyage to and from 
New South Wales, being entered’ at the first. port of call, and cleared at the 
port from which it departs. The repeated voyages of every vessel are 
included. 

The aggregate number and tonnage of interstate and oversea vessels which 
arrived in and departed from ports of New South Wales in various years 
since 1901, with the average net tonnage per vessel, are shown in the fol- 
lowing statement :— 


Year ended | Entries. . Clearances. ance 
30th June, Vessels, Net Tonnage. Vessels. Net Tonnage, | : Vee 
essel. 
7 ; 
190i* | 2,769 4,133,200 2,853 4,274,101 ; 1,498 
1906* 2,893 5,283,719 2,883 5,275,031 1,828 
1911* | 3,127 6,822,135 3,146 6,833,782 3,177 
1913* 3,393 8,117,501 3,375 8,071,101 2,392 
1916 | 3,015 6,552,235 - 8,062 6,574,582 2,149 
1918 2,226 4,407,399 2,235 4,417,390 - 1,978 
1921 | 3,019 7,123,331 3,023 7,122,209 2,358 - 
1922 i 2,891 7,182,341 2,883 7,065,996 2,468 
1923 | 3,031 8,326,182 3,012 8,260,309 2,745 


* Year ended 3ist December. 


The shipping trade of New South Wales incréased rapidly during the three 
years before the war, and the tonnage entered in 1913 was greater by 
4,000,000, or by 96 per cent., than in 1901. During the war period, abnormal 
conditions caused the tonnage to decline in each year, until in 1917-18 it was 
only 274,000 tons greater than in 1901. Trade commenced to improve in 
1919, and the improvement has continued so that in 1922-23, although the 
entries were 360 less, the net tonnage and the average tonnage per vessel 
were greater than in any previous year. 

The average size of the vessels engaged in trade with New South Wales 
rose from 1,500 tons in 1901 to 2,400 tons in 1913, then declined to -1,900 
tons.during the war period, when scarcity of shipping caused smaller vessels 
to be commissioned for oversea voyages. The average has since risen above 
the pre-war figure, and in 1922-23 was 2,745 tons. 
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A noticeable feature of the shipping records of New South Wales is the 
large proportion of tonnage entering in ballast and the small proportion 
which clears without cargo. The majority of empty ships come from ports 
of the ncighbonring States and New Zealand, where, in some cases, they 
have delivered a general cargo and have cleared for Newcastle, in this State, 
to load coal. In 1922-23 the tonnage entered in ballast amounted to 
1,344,875 tons, or 16-2 per cent. of the total entries, and 493,752 tons, or 
6 per cent., were cleared without cargo. 


Sailing vessels are not engaged extensively in the trade of New South 
Wales, and they represented only 1 per cent. of the total tonnage in 1922-23 
when the entries included 77 sailers with an aggregate tonnage of 89,028 
tons, and the clearances 71 vessels, 80,618 tons, 


A comparison of the shipping of the Australian States shows that the 
tonnage trading to and from New South Wales is far in excess of the figures 
ofany other State. The following statement shows the entries and clearances 
‘during the year ended 30th June, 1923, exclusive of the coastal trade :— 


| Oversea and Interstate. 


State. Entries, Clearancez. - 


earls. | Tonnage. | Veowets Tonnage, 


| 
New South Wales... «. | 3,081 | 8,326,182 | 3,012 | 8,260,300 
Victoria... wees 2,634 | 6,611,352 | 2,634 | 6,618,968 
Queensland ... Fey | 954 | 2,713,019 966 2,752,716 
South Australia... ...| 1242 | 4,348,927 ) 1,229 | 4,321,236 
Western Australia... ...|. "708 | 3,166,116 709 | 3,087,946 
| 1,193,427 | 1,226 | 1,200,906 
| | 99,955 | 37 99,955 
| 


Tasmania ... <i wf 1,216 
Northern Territory - 37 


NATIONALITY OF VESSELS. 


The trade of the State of New South Wales, to.a:very great extent, is carried 
under the British flag, the deep-sea trade with the mother country and 
British possessions being controlled chiefly by shipowners of the United 
Kingdom, and the interstate trade by local shipowners. The table below 
_ distinguishes British and foreign shipping at intervals since 1901. 


eg | Tonnage Entered and Cleared. Percentage. 

ne F 

83 | Australian, | er Foreign. | Total. Australian. Pid Foreign. 
1901* 3,348,502 | 3,714,217 "1,344,582 8,407,301 39°8 44°2 16-0 
1905*| 3,899,230 | 4,920,850 | 1,738,670 | 10,558,750 36 9 46°6 16°5 
1911*) 4,645,195 | 6,594,649 , 2,416,073 | 13,655,917 340 48-3 vial 
1913*) 5,711,398 | 7,470,714 | 3,006,490 | 16,188,602 85°3 46-1. 18°6 
1916 | 5,503,406 | 6,079,371 | 1,544,040 | 13,126,817 41:9 46:3 118 
1917 | 4,833,745 | 5,438,016 | 1,334,343 | 11,606,134 416 46-9 115 
1918 | 4,265,496 | 3,348,204 | 1,211,089 | 8,824,789 4374 37:9 13°7 
1919 | 3,703,322 | 3,732,713 { 1,317,586 | 8,753,621 42°3 426 15'1 
1920 3,329,412 © 5,755,223 | 1,652,154 Ceanain: 31-0 53.6 15°4 
1921 4,789,555 6,739,914 | 2,766,071 | 14,245,540 33 3 473 19°4 
1922 | 5,659,061 | 6,823,443 | 1,765,833 | 14,248,337 39°7 479 12°4 
1923 | 5,824,691 | 8,348,022 | 2,413,775 | 16,586,491 35+1 50°3 146 


* Year ended 31st December. 
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The decline in ‘the percentage of Australian tonnage between 1918 and 
1920 was mainly the result of an arrangement by which the interstate 
steamers. were requisitioned by the Commonwealth ‘Government in April, 
1918, and were run as one fieet. Thus it was possible to release ‘from the 
interstate trade a number of vessels representing approximately 45 per cent. 
of the interstate tonnage, and to dispatch them to oversea ports. The 
steamers were released from Government control two years later, but the 
owners who are associated.as the Australian Steamship Owners’ Federation 
continue to run them as one fleet. During the last three yearsthere has been 
a marked increase in the Australian tonnage and in the year ended June, 
1923, it was larger than in 1913. 


‘The “Other British” tonnage has increased largely since 1918, and the 
volume of foreign shipping shows a tendency to rise. 


Particulars relating to the nationality of vessels engaged in trade with 
New South Wales in "1913, and in the last two years, are shown in greater 
detail v in the following statement :-— 


Entries sad Clearances. 
: 3 Tonnage— 

-Peroen tage of each 

Nationality 1913.* 1921-22, 1922-23, ac 

of Shipping. 


{ 
ght AA Bet 2, Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. | 1912.* |1921-22. 1922-23, 
I : i 


British--- ~- : 4 
Australian .. _..| 3,281 | 5,711,808} 3,249 | 5,659,061 | 3,080 | 5,824,604) 35:3 | 30°71 85° 
New Zealand ..|_ 771 11,850,188} 217 | 292,901] 984 288,641) 84) 16) 15 
United Kingdom ..} 1,589 | 6,081,117 1,542 | 6,981,884/ 1,682 | 7,548,841) 575) 441] 45-5 
Other British 22| 30,459} 181]. 318,708} 202] 550,540 2 22| 33 
Total .. ..| 5,618 |18,189,112) 5,280 12,482,504) 5,248 114,172,716) -814| 87-6| 854 
Cee ne ne fs docenaneed hinmuemcaamaieaeeeesamet npemeeettamenemnel Gmeagemannenemat teammate 
Foreign— 
Denmark .. | 2 768 15 | 54,785 18; 62,317 0 4 4 
France... ..|, 150 | 818,252 s2| 1978! 10) 230,009 39 ro a 
“Germany .. ..| 487 | 4,533,728. > " goj. size7} os}. 5 
Italy,  .. | 991 47,770 40.| 145,348 28} 101,864 3 ro 6 
Netherlands... 52] 198,870 90 | 307,563) . 111 | 297,372 1 99) a8 
Norway ....| 88] 358,848 er | 174ess! ‘ 93| e777} 22) 42] 4% 
Sweden... 23 57,648! 38 | 118,298 59 | 166,964 “4 8 10 
Japan . ., 103} ssaa71/ 152] 463,125; 186! 616,898] 20 331 37 
United States of 
America. 76] 148,853| 113] 318,076{ 143 | 473,728 9 22} 29 
Other Nationalities 50} 89,292 18) 82,377 rca 35,598 6 2 2 
Total 2. ..| 1,155 } 3,006,490. 635 11,765,833 795 | 2,418,775 18°6 12-4 44:6 
‘ | 
oe ee en ns aaet 
. Grand Total ..| €,768 |16,188,602) 5,774 114,248,337, 6,043 116,586,491| 100°0} 100°] 1000 


* Year ended 3ist, December. 
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The proportion of Australian tonnage in 1922-23 was equal to that in 
1913, but the actual tonnage was somewhat higher. The tonnage owned in 
the United Kingdom was higher, absolutely and relatively, than before the 
war, and in 1922-23 was considerably above that of the preceding year, but 
there has been a decided decrease in New Zealand tonnage. The shipping 
classified as other British has increased mainly as a result of the inauguration 
of services by Canadian lines, of which the tonnage, 398,710, in 1922-23, 
represented 24 per cent. of the total entries and clearances, as against 1-7 in 
the previous year. 


In 1913 the largest proportion of foreign tonnage was German, amounting 
to 9-5 per cent, of the total shipping, German ships were excluded in 1914, 
and did not re-enter the trade until 1922-23, when the records included 30 
German ships, and their tonnage represented ‘5 per cent. of the total 
tonnage. During the ag period Japanese and American tonnage began to 
take an important part in the oversea trade of New South Wales, and 
between 1913 and 1920-21 the Japanese tonnage rose from 2 per cent. to 
8-L per cent., and the United States from ‘9 per cent. to. 4:2 per cent. In 
the succeeding two years there has been a decrease, especially in respect of 
the Japanese tonnage, indicating that much of the trade supplied by Japan 
as a result of the war conditions is reverting to other countries. 


French tonnage has declined since the war, but steamers of that nationality. 
sare gradually resuming regular services to Australia. Italian lines are 
absorbing an increasing proportion of the oversea trade of the State, and 
have established a regular service between Genoa and Australia. Other 
European countries with increased tonnage in the Australian trade are the 
Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden. 


The foreign tonnage in 1992-53 was 14-6 per cent. of the total, as 
compared with 12-4 per cent, in the previous year, and 18°6 in 1913, but 
there are indications that foreign shipowners are endeavouring to increase the 
direct trade between Australia and their respective countries. 


In 1922-23, of the Australian tonnage, 4,830,689 tons, or 83 per cent., 
represented entries and clearances in interstate, and 994,005 tons in oversea 
trade, the tonnage to and from the United ‘Kingdom being 355,986 tons, and 
New Zealand 265,342. Of the other British tonnage, including ships owned 
in the United Kingdom, 3,162,392 tons were entered from, and cleared for, 
interstate ports, and 2,526,749 tons plied between Australia and the United 
Kingdom. The tonnage belonging to other nations was employed chiefly in 
the foreign trade. 


Direction or Suiprinc TRADE, 


The shipping records do not disclose the full extent of communication 
between New South Wales and other countries, as they relate only to 
terminal ports and are exclusive of the trade with intermediate ports, of 
which some are visited regularly by many vessels on both outward and 
inward journeys. But the following statement of the tonnage entered from, 
‘and cleared for, interstate ports and oversea countries, grouped according to 
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geographical position, indicates, as far as practicable, the growth or decline 
of shipping along the main trade routes since 1913 :— 


. 1913. 1921-1922. . * 1922-23, 
Country. be 
Vessels.| Tonnage. || Vessels.| Tonnage. Vessels.| Tonnage, 


Australian States ....——_—...| 3,931 | 8,087,899 3.454 7,093,616 || 3,743 | 8,780,249 


New Zealand ... ene «| 649) 1,453,215 531.| 1,077,654 453 995,571 
Enrope ... Ae te ate «| 803) 3,440,944 599 | 2,941,692 663 | 3,575,734 
Africa... as 69°) 149,074 99 311,768 50 124,470 
Asia and Pacific Islands «| 734) 1,566,433 815 | 1,799,395 751 | 1,706,334 
North and Central America: «| 281 | 818,301 258} - 995,837 841 |. 1,307,860 


South America... -.., «| 801 672,736 || 18 28,375 42 96,273 


Total... 4. ses] 6,768 |16,188,602 |! 5,774 14,248,887 6,048 |16,586,491 


Shipping to and from the other Australian States in 1922-23 was greater 
by 1,£87,060 tons than in the previous year. ‘There has been a continuous 
decline in respect of the New Zealand trade. Tonnage to and from the 
United Kingdom and other European countries was considerably higher than 
in 1921-22,and it showed an increase of 134,790 tons as compared with 
1913. Trade along the Eastern and Pacific Island ‘trade rcutes increased by 
39 per cent. between 1913 and 1920-21, and has since then declined by 22 
percent. The tonnage engaged in trade with North and Central America 
was much higher than in 1913, but the South American trade, which was 
mainly for the export of coal, has lost its former importance. 


The interstate and oversea trade of New South Wales is: confined 
practically to three centres, viz., Sydney, Newcastle and Port Kembla, and the 
distribution amongst the ports of the inward trade in 1913, and in each of 
the last five years, is shown in the following table. On each voyage a vessel 
is counted as an entry only at the first port of call in New South Wales and 
intra-state trade is excluded, therefore the figures do not indicate the total 
tonnage entered at each port. 


Port Jackson  ~ Port Hunter Port 

Year (Sydney). (Neweaatie). Kembla. Other Fores 
ended 

30th { 

June. | Vessels, | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage.| Vessels. |Tonnage. 

r aa 

1913* | 2,275 6,174,321 908 1,771,082 67 87,488 145 84,660 
1919 1,573 3,228,631 676 1,172,724 41 43,709 45 11,940 
1920 1,487 3,812,772 696. 1,460,916 36 71,162 29 11,26 
1921 1,869 4,778,182 1,082 2,255,040 42 ' 85,514 26 6,595 
i922 | 1,811 | 4,984,876 | 985 | 2,066,868 |. 53 |116,593 42 | 14,004 
1923 | 2,037 | 6,104,733 | 854 | 2,017,729 76 | 198,120 44 | 7,600 


- * Year ended 31st December. 


It is the practice of many vessels, including steamers engaged regularly in 
the trade of New South Wales, to discharge cargo at Sydney, then to pro- 

‘ ceed to Newcastle for coal. - Such vessels are counted as entries at Sydney 
‘only, therefore the inward shipping of Newcastle is greatly in excess of the 
tonnage stated in the table. -The trade of Port Kembla has increased 
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steadily during the last five years a3 a result of the establishment of 
important industries in the locality. The decline in the inward: trade of 
other ports, as compared with the year 1913, is due mainly to the omission of 
Twofold Bay asa port of call for interstate vessels. 


HARBOURS AND ANCHORAGES. 


Along the coast of New South Wales, there are numerous ports, estuaries, 
and roadsteads, which provide shelter to shipping and afford facilities for 
trade. ; 


There are four natural harbours where vessels of deep draught may enter, 
viz., Port Stephens, Broken Bay, Port Jackson (Sydney. Harbour) and Jervis 
Bay. Port Jackson ranks first by reason of extent, natural facilities, and 
volume of trade. Artificial harbours have been constructed at Coff’s 
Harbour, Wollongong, Port Kembla, Shellharbour, Kiama, and Ulladulla. 
With the exception of Port Kembla, they are usefal only for small vessels. 
There are. a number of estuarine harbours, but the entrances are usually 
blocked to some extent by sandbars, formed by the combined action of ocean 
currents and waves and wind. There are also numerous roadsteads or 
anchorages which afford shelter to vessels of moderate draught during 
southerly or. south-easterly weather. Breakwaters and training-walls have 
been constructed to control the sand movement at the majority of the bar 
harbours, so that the navigating channels may be maintained with little 
difficulty. . , 

Sydney Harbour. 

Port Jackson (Sydney Harbour) is the principal port of New South Wales. 
Tt has a safe entrance and deep waters, and its steep foreshores provide good 
shelter for vessels at anchor. It is almost landlocked, resembling a lake rather 
than a seaport. The entrance, which is three-quarters of a mile wide, lies 
between bluff headlands, and faces eastward, so that it is protected 
considerably from southerly gales, which expend. their violence on North 
Head instead of sweeping directly into the harbour, to the inconvenience of 
shipping. ; 


At the Heads the depth of water is 80 feet, and near the entrance the 
fairway divides into two channels about half a mile long, each having a depth 
of 40 feet, which could be increased if required, as the bottom is sand. The 
eastertt channel is 700 feet wide, and is protected entirely by South Head, so 
that very little allowance need be made for seend. The channel is well 
lighted, and may be used by very large vessels by night as well as by day. 
The western channel is naturally shallower and narrower than the eastern, 
but it has been improved to give a depth of 40 feet and a width of at least 
500 feet. As far as practicable the eastern channel is reserved for outgoing 
vessels and the western for incoming traffic. 


The total area of Port Jackson is 14,260 acres, or about 22 square miles. 
The coastline, being irregular, is over 188 miles in length, and gives-facilities 
for extensive wharfage. The area which may be designated the harbour 
proper, embraced by 75 miles of foreshores, i.e., below the -Iren Cove, 
Parramatta River, and Lane Cove bridges, and the Spit, Middle Harbour, 
covers 8,930 acres. About three thousand acres have a depth ranging from 
35 to 160 feet at low water, ordinary spring tide, and excluding the fairway 
and the bays in which most of the shipping is accommedated at present, there 
are over 1,000 acres suitable for anchoring deep-sea vessels. The rise and 
fall of the tide in the harbour is from 3 feet to 6 feet. 
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The control of ‘the Port was vestéd in the Sydney Harbour Trust in the 
year 1901. Previously the wharves, with few exceptions, were under private 
control. The wharfage had been constructed and the foreshores laid out, 
without system or co-ordination, to meet individual requirements, and the 
condilion of the waterside had become so insanitary as to constitute a serious 
menace to the health of the City. Therefore, the Government resumed all 
the wharves and adjoining properties and constituted the Trust. It 
consists of three Commissioners appointed for a term of seven years, with 
control over the port and shipping, harbour lights, buoys and wharves, and 
authority to undertake works for the preservation and improvement of the 
port, to ‘appropriate wharves, stores, etc., to special uses, and to levy rates 
anid charges in respect of vessels and goods, and for the use of property. 


The Trust was debited with the value of the resumed property and 
improvements, amounting to £4,700,000, and, by reason of. extensive 
improvements effected under a comprehensive scheme of reconstruction, the 
eapital dest, as at 30th June, 1923, was £10,129,000. The shipping 
accommodation has been largely remodelled, old wharves being replaced 
and new wharves and jetties and sheds constructed to keep pace with 
a rapidly increasing trade. The depth of water has been increased in 
various parts of the harbour, a-sea-wall-has been built, the approaches have 
Leen improved, and a roadway, 100 feet wide, has been constracted along 
portion of the waterfront. Amongst the property. under the administration 
of the Harbour Trust is a considerable area adjoining the water-front, 
embracing dwellings, shops, and stores. The area has been improved greatly 
by the demolition cf old buildings to permit the widening of the streets and 
he ereetion of modern dwellings for waterside. workers and of business 
premices and stores. : 

The principal wharves are situated in close proximity to the business 
entre of the city, about 4 or 5 miles from the Heads. FEixcluding ferry 
wharves and jetties used for private purposes, there are 57,950 feet of 
wharfage under the contre] of the Trust.: The principal wharves are less+d.to 
the various shipping companies whose vessels engage regularly in the trade 
of the port, and open wharves are reserved for vessels which visit the 
port ceeasionally. 


The location of the wharves and the berthing accommodation for ocean- 
going vessels are shown below :— 


ft. 

Woolloomosloo Bay ... ss ee fos 13 5,810 
Circular Quay... ou, an ee ses 8 3,718 
Walsh Bay... bees” Bee See oes 11 7,035 
Darling Harbour sie ay Sais “ee 91 32,955 
Blackwattle Bay 3 =b vie | 20 2,908 
Rozelle Bay... ies ies a Saat li 4,984 
White Bay... oS ss ies aoe 9 3,540 

Total en ase w| 163 57,950 


The berths in Woolloomooluo Bay are used in connection with a general 
oversea trade, Commodious sheds have been erected on the wharves and 
electric conveyors installed. The southern portion of Circular Quay is used 
exclusively for ferry traffic, but eight Lerths are availalle on the eastern and 
western sides for large mail steamers. In Walsh Bay the waters are deep, 
and advantage was taken of the steep shore to increase the capacity of the 
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jetties by erecting sheds of two storeys, the upper floors having access by 
means of bridges to streets on a higher level. Darling Harbour i is the main 
shipping locality. It contains 91 berths of an aggregate length of 32,955 
feet, and some of them are directly connected with the railway system. 


On a spit of land, known as Glebe Island, lying between Rozelle Bay 
and White Bay, works have been constrneted to facilitate the shipment of 
wheat in bulk. Grain brought by rail from the country districts may be 
unloaded from the trucks, at the rate of 80 ,000 bushels per hour, into a large 
terminal elevator, and it may be delivered from the elevator into the holds 


of vessels at the rate of 60,000 bushels per hour, four vessels being loaded 
simultaneously. 


Special facilities are available along the waterside for other important 
classes of trade, such as wool stores fitted with appliances to expedite the 
handling of the staple product, and accommodation is reserved for the 
storage of copra and explosives. By private enterprise, a plant has been 
installed at Ball's Head, where bunkers may be replenished rapidly with 
coal or oil. 


The wharves are situated on the southern shore of the port, and the 
northern is used mainly for residential sites. In 1922 the Sydney Harbour 
Bridge Act was passed, and in accordance with its provisions tenders were 
invited for the construction of a bridge to span the harbour from Dawes 
Point to Milson’s Point. A tender for the construction of an arch bridge 
was accepted, the contract price being £4,217,721. ©The bridge will provide 
for pedestrian, vehicular and railway traffic, and is expected to be completed 
in 1930. It is estimated that the approaches to the bridge will cost a further 
sum of £1,275,000, and land resumptions £250, 000, When the bridge 
is built it is probable that wharfage will be provided on the northern shore. 


There are nine islands in Port Jackson. Four are reserved as public 
pleasure resorts, Garden Island is used as a depét by the Australian Navy, 
and Goat Island by the Harbour Trust, whose’ fire-fighting appliances, 
including three vessels, are stationed there. The principal docks are situated 
on Cockatoo Island, and Spectacle Island is used for the storage of explosives. 
Fort Denison, used formerly for defence purposes, is now a lighthouse. 

_An account of -the dock accommodation. provided in Sydney Harbour is 
shown on a later page. 


The number and tonnage of vessels which entered Sedingy Harbour during 

the last five years, as recorded by the Harbour Trust, are shown below. The 

- figures differ from those in the table on page 223 as they include vessels 

engaged in the coastal trade, also vessels which do not report to the Customs 
authorities on return from a journey to Newcastle for bunker coal :— 


Coastal. Oversea and Interstate. Total Trade. 
Year ended 
30th June. 

Number. | Net Tonnage. | Number. Net Tonnage. | Number. Net, Tonnage, 
1919 5,577 1,305,751 1,922 3,846,915 7,499 | 5,152,666 
1920 5,803 1,415,525 1,742 4,387,859 7,545 5,803,384 
1921 6,493 1,634,493 2,205 5,601,760 |" 8,698 7,236,253 
1922 6,240 1,532,243 2,242 6,009,118 8,482 7,541,361 
- 1923 5,874 1,611,531 2,503 7,201,901 8,377 8,813,432 


There was a marked increase in the number and tonnage of vessels enter- 
ing the harbour in 1920-21, when the oversea trade of the State was 
exceptionally large. In the following years the tonnage was greater, 
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though the number of vessels declined, as a decrease occurred in,respect of 
the coastal trade. ‘Ihe net tonnage in 1922-23 was greater by 1,272,071 
ton3 than in the previous year. The average net tonnage of the oversea and 
interstate steamers in 1922-23 was 2,921 tons, as compared with 2,620 
in 1913. 


The proportion of sailing vessels is decreasing rapidly, and the number 
which entered in 1922-23 was only 120, with a tonnage of 66,153, as 
compared with 332 vessels and a tonnage of 169,024 in 1917-18. 


The following statement shows the latest tonnage figures, including 
coastwise, for the principal ports of Australasia and the United Kingdom. 
The figures include tonnage which arrived at the respective ports, although 
not recorded as entered by the Customs, Department :—_ 


Tonnage, - | Tonnage. 
Port. Arrivals incl. Port. Arrivals incl. 
Coastwise. Coastwise. 
Ausiralia— England— 
Sydney... «| 8,813,432 London ate «| 17,369,115 
Melbourne ... see 7,015,030 Liverpool (including 
Neweastle ... «| 4,662,155 Birkenhead) ...| 12.287,191 
Port Adelaide --) 4,065,796 Cardiff ves «| 6.950523 
Brisbane... eee 3,121,839 | Neweastle andShields; 6 870,203 
Fremantle ... «| 2,664,643 || Southhampton | 5,542,771 
Townsville ave 1,172,515 || Hull ss eid 4,040,352 
Albany... see 720,007 || Newport... wt 2,049,925 
Hobart 1.0. 557,733 |) 9 oland— 
_ PortKembla = «| 591,193 |! “Glasgow | £202,711 
New Zealand— Leith ae as 1,509,693 
Wellington wis 2,765,619 || Ireland— 
Auckland ... vas 1,946.049 Dublin See «| 2,718,484 
Lyttelton ... 1,736,063 Belfast ies ee 2,779,967 


. The revenue and expenditure by the Sydney Harbour Trust during each of 
the last five years are shown in the following statement, also the capital debt 
at the end of each year :— 


Expenditure. 

ih i Capital Revenue. Surplus. 

; A "| Working eins | Interest Total Ex- 

Expenses, ese * | penditure. 

\ 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1919 8,691,972 | 618,901 | 159,821 20,078 | 336,823 | 516,722 | 102,179 
1920 8,959,887 | 658,313 | 186,458 19,992 | 353,037 | 559,487 98,826 
1921 ~° | 9,449,213 | 797,211 | 224,676 20,088 | 438,210 | 682,974 114,237 
1922 | 9,868,165 | 827,122 | 236,058 25,062 | 488,552 | 749,672 | 77,450 
1923 (10,129,113 852,242 | 229,849 23,766 | 514,766 | 768,371 83,871 


During the year 1922-28, the revenue represented 8°52 per cent, of the 
capital debt, and the ratio of working expenses to the revenue was 26°9 per 
cent.’ After deducting interest charges and the expenditure from the Public 
Works Fund on renewals and replacements, there was a surplus on the year’s 
transactions of £83,871. 


The principal sources of revenue in 1922-23 were wharfage rates, which 
amounted to £517,741, and rents for wharves, jetties, stores, etc., £176,878. 
The chicf items of expenditure were head office salaries and contingencies, 
£53,669, maintenance of property, £39,758, and dredging, £25,009. 
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Newcastle Harbour. 


Neweasile Harbour (Port Hunter) 1s the second port of New South Wales 
and the third port of Australia in regard to the volume of its shipping trade. 
The harbour Hes in the course of the Hunter River, and its limits are not 
defined, but an area of about 990 acres is enclosed by about 8 miles of coast- 
line, extending on the western side as far as Port Waratah, omitting Throsby 
Creek, and on the eastern side to a point due east of the southern end of 
Moscheto Islaud. The area used by shipping is about 570 aeres, excluding 
the entrance to the harbour and the inner basin, which together cover an 
area of 162 acres. The width at the entrance is 19 chains, and the navigable 
channel is 350 feet wide. The minimum depth is 23 feet 6 inches at low water 
ordinary spring tide, but vessels which draw 27 feet can enter at high water. 
It is proposed to increase the depth at the entrance to 32 feet, 

The harbour is landlocked sufficiently to render it safe for vessels in all 
kinds of weather, and breakwaters have been erected to improve the entrance 
and to prevent the ingress of sand from the ocean beaches. 


' Newcastle is primarily a coal loading port, and the proximity of the coalfields 
has led to the establishment of important industries, including iron and steel 
works, in the district, so that trade in other commodities is likely to develop 
steadily. Arrangements have been made for the shipment of butter 
produced in the northern dairying districts. Frozen meat also may be 
dispatched, and a wharf is available for timber. 


Wharfage accommodation to the extent of 22,572 feet is provided ; 10,138 
feet are used for the shipment of coal, 7,295 feet for general cargo, 2,428 feet 
for Government purposes, and 2,711 feet are leased. There are 98 mooring 
dolphins and jetties for vessels awaiting cargo. The general cargo. wharves 
are connected with the main railway system. The railway extends along 
the coal wharves also. 


Other Ports. 


The shipping trade of the ports of New South Wales, other than Sydney 
and Neweas'le, ‘is relatively small, and only a brief account of these harbours 
and anchorages is given hereunder, in the order in which they occur along 
the coast. Particulars regarding the depth of water at the entrances and 
the wharfage accommodation were published in the 1921 issuc of the “ Year 
Book,” at page 283. : 

The most. northerly port is the estuary of the Tweed River. Its entrance 
is formed by breakwaters, but the channel is almost blocked by a 
sandy bar, where the average depth at low water is only 5 feet. Byron 
Bay provides -fair shelter during off-shore winds, the depth of water at 
the ocean jetty being 19 feet. The estuaries of the Richmond and 
Clarence Rivers are bar harbours. On the Richmond River bar the 
average dep*h at low water is 12 feet, and the river is navigable by small 
vesstls as far as Lismore, 65 miles from the sea. The bar at the 
entrance to the Clarence River is somewhat shallower, but vessels of 14 
feet draught. may navigate the river as far as Grafton (48 miles). 
Woolgoolga gives protection to small vessels in southerly weather. At Coff’s 
Harbour breakwaters are under construction to form a harbour for the rich 
Dorrigo district by connecting small islands in the vicinity with the mainland. 
When complete, a harbour of 222 aeres will be available, and 97 acres will give 
a@ minimum depth of 24 feet. 

The bar harbours which form the estuaxies of the Bellinger and Nambueca 
Rivers are used only by vessels cf light draught. Trial Bay generally affords 
safe anchorage and shelter for coastal vessels. The Macleay River, which 
discharges into Trial Bay, is navigable by small vessels for 30 miles. Port 
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Macquarie, at the mouth of the Hastings River, is a bar harbour for coastal 
vessels, but the entrance is rendered somewhat dangerous by shifting banks 
of sand. Between Port Macquarie and. Port. Stephens small vessels are 
afforded shelter at Camden Hasen, Crowdy By, Harrington Inlet (at the 
mouth of the Manning River), Cape Hawke Ha:bour (Point Forster), and 
Sugarloaf Bay. 


Port Stephens is 21 nautical miles north of Newcastle. At the entrance 
the depth is 30 feet and the width between the headlands is about 60 chains, 
the navigable width being 20 chains. The port extends westward for about 

11 miles and is from 1 to.3 miles broad. Excluding the Karuah and Myall 
Rivers, which discharge into Port Stephens, the area enclosed by a coastline 
of 92 miles is about 32,000 acres.. The eastern portion is somewhat 
obstructed by sandbanks, but there are channels between them giving access 
to secure landlocked anchorages. Salamander Bay, 5 miles from the 
entrance, is a spacious, well sheltered anchorage, with a depth ranging from 
36 to 54 feet. Outside Port Stephens there is an anchorage known as Fly 
Road, where vessels can obtain excellent shelter in exceptionally heavy 
southerly weather, if they experience difficulty in entering the port. On 
account of its natural advantages, its proximity to the Maitland coal-fields, 
and its favourable position for connection with trunk railways, Port 
Stephens could be transformed into an important shipping centre. 


Broken Bay, at the mouth of the Hawkesbury River, is also a good 
natural harbour, but on account of its proximity to Sydney Harbour it has 
not been developed. Broken Bay has three large branches, Brisbane Water, 
Hawkesbury Mouth and Pittwater. The area below the bridge where the 
main Northern railway crosses the Hawkesbury River, excluding Cowan, 
Mullet and Cockle Creeks, and Brisbane Water, extends over 14,500: acres 
and has a coastline of 62 miles. ‘The entrance to Broken Bay is 2} miles 
wide, with deep water. The Hawkesbury: River is navigable for 70 miles. . 
Vessels of 9 fect draught may enter Brisbane Water. Pittwater is deep, 
but the entrance is blocked by a bar with a fairway depth of 9 feet. 


To the south of Sydney lies Botany Bay, used mainly as a fishing ground 
and tourisé resort. At the roadsteads Bulli and Bellambi, occan jetties have 
have been constructed for the shipment of coal. Wollongong has a small 
artificial shipping basin connected by rail with the IWawarra coal mines. A 
few miles further south a harbour for deep-sea vessels has been built at Port 
Kembla. The shipping area with a. minimum depth of 24 feet is 256 aeres, 
and there are 166 acres with 36 feet of water. Shellharbour is fit for small 
vessels only. At Kiama a small harbour is available for coastal steamers. 
At Crookhaven good anchorage may be obtained in 6 fathoms of water. 
Jervis Bay is 82 miles south of Sydney. Its area is about 48 square miles 
and the entrance is about 2} miles wide. About 38 square miles carry 
a depth over 24 feet, but only a small proportion of the area is suitable 
for anchorage in all weather, on account of the almost oval form of the bay 
and the few indentations in the coastline, which is only 31 miles in length. 
Darling Road and Montague Road are parts of the bay which afford shelter 
at all times. At Darling Road an area of land has been ceded to the 
Commonwealth Government as a port for Canberra, the Federal Capital. 


Between Jervis and Twofold Bays there are a number of shipping places 
where small coastal steamers load dairy produce for the Sydney market, viz., 
Ulladulla, a small artifical harbour, Bateman. Bay, Moruya River, Narooma 
(Wagonga Inlet), Bermagui, Tathra (the port of Bega), end Merimbula. 
T'wofold Bay is near. the southern extremity of the State. It affords good 
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anchorage for fairly large vessels, but on account of the great width at the 

entrance, viz., 3 miles, and the comparatively small area of the bay, 7,580 

acres, it would require extensive improvement to convert it into an efficient 

harbour. 
River TRarFric. 

New South Wales has few inland waterways and although there is some 
river traffic its extent is not recorded. The coastal rivers especially in the 
northern districts are navigable for some distance by sea-going vessels* and 
trade is carried further inland by means of smaller steamers and launches. 


The use of the inland rivers for navigation depends mainly on seasonal 
conditions and, normally, the Murray River may be used by flat-bottomed 
barges and other smal] craft. Traffic on the Darling is intermittent. At 
certain times in seasons when the rainfall is sufficient to maintain a fair 
volume of water, barges carry wool and other products for a considerable 
distance. A scheme is in progress for the construction of storage dams, 

- weirs and locks on the Murray, Murrumbidgee and Darling Rivers. The 
works are being constructed under an agreement between the Governments 
of the Commonwealth and of the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia. The scheme has been undertaken with the primary object 
of supplying water for the purposes of irrigation, but the agreement provides 
that except in times of unusual drought, sufficient. water must be maintained 
in the weirs and locks to provide for navigation by vessels drawing 5 fect of 
water. 

Rates oF FREIGHT. 

Freight charges represent an important factor in the cost of marketing in 
oversea countries the products of the industries of New South. Wales. 
Generally the rates charged by British lines of steamships are determined by 
organisations of shipowners. In regard to this matter, it is considered that 
the establishment of the Commonwealth Government Line has had the effect 
of stabilising rates, as the declared policy of the management is against 
increases unless current rates have proved unprofitable. 


During the war period, rates of freight rose to an extraordinary level. The 
maximum for most commodities was reached in 1919, then the over-supply of 
shipping led to a general decline and the movement became steadily downward. 
‘The decrease is especially noticeable in régard to classes of cargo carried by 
tramp steamers, ¢.g., wheat, for which freight was charged at £7 10s. per ton 
in 1920, and in the following year space was obtained at the rate of £2 6s. 8d. 
per ton. In each of the last two years, there was a further decline. 

The following statement shows the range of rates for the carriage of various 


commodities by steamer from Sydney to London in the last four years, as 
compared with the rates in 1913-14 :— 


Article. 1913-14, 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. . 1922-23. 

So a . 1 : 
Butter is -. box 561b.| 2s, to 2s. 6d. 5s. 3d.to5s. 4d. 63. 6s. to 5s. 5s. 

H + 5%. 
Copra o a -- ton 42s, 6d. | 208s, to 225s. | 225s, to 120s. | 1208. to 80s. | 80s. to6ls, 3d. 

! 
Hides ie +8 vs. JB, 50s. to 60s.f | 14d. 14d. to 1d. 1d. to 3d. 4d. to &d. 
Leather —.. Ba -. ton &0s. | 135s. to 2708. | 270s. to 244s. | 244s. to 200s. | 200s. to 153s 
Mutton—Frozen .. «. Jo. | god. topid. | fd. to 18d.) 14d.+5% | Lid. to Jd. | 19d. vo 14d, 

1 45% net. net. 
Rabbits—Preserved -. ton 55s. ' ” 120s. to 120s. to 105s, | 105s. to 85s. 85s. to 708. 

: 167s. 6d.+ 5%. 

Tallow we oe se 59 | 478, 6d. 180s. 180s. to 170s. | 170s. to 1303. |13Cs. to 78s. 91. 
Wheat ae sy | 258. to 37s. 6d. 12¢s. to 150s., /120s. to 46s. 8d./46s. 8d. to 35s.) 35s. to 30s. 

i less5 %. 
Wool—Greasy.. +. Ib. ad. | Rd. 1§d. 1§d. to 13d. | 18d. to 13d. 
Measurement Goods—40 cub. ft.! 40s. to 45s. | 1203. 120s. to 105s. | 105s. to 35s, 95s. to 70s. 
Timber a -. 100 sup. ft. €s. Od. | 35s. 35s. to 22s. 223, to 15s. 15s. to 11s. 

| 


" * See section relating to Geography. + Per ton. 


. 
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A‘substantial decline occurred during the year ended June, 1923, but at the 
end of the season the rates were still much higher than'in 1914. Wool was 
carried direct’ to Continental ports in Europe at the same rates as to London 
in 1922-23, and the rate from Sydney to Japan was 14d. per Ib., less 10 per 
cent. rebate. : 


SHippinc REcisTEers. 


Shipping in New South Wales is registered in accordance with the 
Merchant Shipping Act of the Imperial Parliament, under sections which 
apply to the United Kingdom and to all British dominions. The Act 
prescribes that all British vessels engaged in trade must be registered, 
except those under 15 tons barthen employed in the coasting trade of the 
part of the British Empire in which the owners reside. Ships not legally 
registered are not entitled to recognition as British ships and are not 
permitted to proceed to sea. Although the registration of vessels under 
‘15 tons is not compulsory, many small vessels ave registered at the request 
of the owners, as registration facilitates the transaction of business for the 
purpose of sale cr mortgage. The flag fcr merchant ships registered in 
Australia is the red ensign usually flown by British merchant vessels, 
defaced with the seven-pointed star of the Commonwealth and the five 
smaller white stars representing the Southern Cross. 


The ports in New South Wales at which shipping registers are kept are 
Sydney and Neweastle. The following statement shows particulars regarding 
the shipping on the Registers, as at 30th June, 1923 :— 


Steam. | Motor. Sailing. Total. 
Tonnage Class. : 
No. |Tonnage.| No. |Lonnage.;) No. |Tonnage.}/ No. | Tonnage. 
— = 
Under 5 tons aT -.[t 261 6,026 | 197 | 2,128 208 | 2,868] 666 11,022 
50 and under 500 ...| 210 | 33,600 3 206 75 | 11,864 288 45,370 
500 ,, 5, 1,000...) 25) 18,031] ... ae 10 | 7,861] 35 | 25,992 
1,000 ,, 4, 2,000... 82 | 51,569 ae nee 3 | 3,479 35 55,048 
2,000 andover ... J), 16 | 51,021 |... se oa aa 16 | 51,021 
Total... we] 544 “160,247 200 | 2,334 296 | 25,872) 1,040 | 188,453 
| . 


Changes in respect of the registration in consequence of sales show that 
forty-seven vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 6,861 tons (net), were sold 
during the year 1922-23. Forty-six of a net tonnage cf 6,647 tons being 
sold to British subjects, the transactions did not necessarily involve removal 
from the registers, as in the case of one vessel of 214 tons sold to foreigners. 
Twenty-five vessels were imported from the United Kingdom, their aggregate 
value being £1,545,600 ; one from Belgium, value £32,500; and one from 
the United States, value £8,000. Four vessels, of a total value of £14,300, 
were exported, viz., one to Fiji, one to France, one to Straits Settlements, and 
one built in Australia to Solomon Islands. ' 


SHIPBUILDING AND REPAIRING. 


Accommodation for building, fitting, and repairing ships, has been provided 
by State.and private enterprise at Sydney and Newcastle, and at four other 
ports in. New South Wales, 
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Tn Sydney Harbour there are four large graving docke, five floating decks, 
and six patent slips. ‘wo graving docks, “the Fitzroy and the Sutherland, 
oe on Cockatoo Island, were under the control of the Government of 

New South Wales until February, 1913, when they were transferred to the 
Cosinion vedi The Sutherland Dock is 633 fe-t long, and can aceommodcate 
a vessel with a breadth of 84 feet, and a draught of 30 feet. The Fitzroy 
Dock has an effective length of 490 feet, and its breadth is 45 feet. It ca 
. take vessels drawing 18 feet 3 inches. At Cockatoo Island there are also 
two patent slips, w vhere vessels, drawing 9 feet and 4 feet respectively may 
be shpped. Ninety-six vessels, including 46 warships, were docked at the 
Cockatoo Island docks during the year ended 30th June, 1923, their gross 
tonnage being 256,310 tons. The vessels slipped numbered 41 with a tonnage 
of 1,353 gross. A large number of vessels, including warships, have been 
constructe 1] at Cockatoo Dockyard. The largest Australian-built steamer, 
the Fordsdale, 9,700 gross tonnage, was completed at Cockatoo Dockyard in 
February, 1924, for the Commonwealth Government Line. A sister ship, 
the Ferndale, will be launched during the year. 


A private company, Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company, Limited,owns 
two graving docks in Sydney Harbour, three floating docks and three patent 
slips. The Woolwich Dock is $50 feet long, and at high tide can take vessels 
drawing 28 feet; Mort’s Dock is 640 feet long, and vessels drawing 16} feet 
may be floated into it. The largest of the slips is 270 feet long ; it can take 
a vesse! weighing 1,500 tons, drawing 11 feet forward and 16 feet aft. The 
works of the Mort’s Dock and Engineering Company are equipped with Plant 
for shipbuilding, as well as for all ¢ classes of repairs. 


There are two smaller docks, under private ownership, with a lifting 
power of 400 tons and 300 tons respectively, and the State Government 
maintains a slip with a lifting capacity of 100 tons. 


At Neweastle there are two patent slips attached to the State Government 
Dockyard at Walsh Island, and three which are privately owned. Of the 
latter, the largest is 200 feet long and 40 feet wide ; it can take vessels which 
weigh 800 tons, and draw 8 fect forward and 12 feet aft. 


The works at Walsh Island were established on a site which was originally 
a sandspit, and had been built up by dredging from the bed of the Hunter 
River. In 1913, after the Cockatoo Dockyard had been transferred to the 
Federal Government, workshops ‘were erected at Walsh Island for the con- 
struction and repair of Gov vernment dredges and other vessels ; subsequently 
the establishment was extended, and provision was made for the constrnetion 
of merchant ships and ferry steamers, and for other classes of engineering 
and iron work. The patent slips are 292 feet im Jength; one has a 
lifting power of 900 tons and the other 400 tons. During the year ended 
50th June, 1923, 52 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 12,255 tons, 
were slipped at Walsh Island ; 41 were dredges, tugs, punts, etc., belonging 
to the State, and 11 were privately owned, 


Graving docks under the control of the State Government are maintained 
at the ports of the Tweed, Richmond, Clarence and Manning Rivers to meet 
the. requirements of vessels engaged in the coastal trade. ” The largest, at 
Richmond River, is 214 feet long and 45 feet wide; it can accommodate a 
vessel with a draught of 10 feet. Forty-eight vessels with a gross tonnage 
of 3,298 tons were docked at these ports during the year 1922-23. 
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The amber and ones of aleees and soiling vessels built in Ne ew South 
‘Wales are shown in ihe -following statement for the period 1906- 1923 :— 


Z Sailing. | Steam. | . Motor. Total. 
Years, : z Zu aS ate are an Pre 
Vessels. | ‘Tonnage./ Vessels. | Tonnage. | Vessels. | Tonnage. Vessels. | Tonnage. 
Sieh i. | : : & best 140 rf ty ny eae 
1906-1915 20 931 1296 7,799 24 364 170 9,094 
1916 2 184 8 ‘ 365 6 146 16 685 
“1917 4 365 5 8,032 8 104 7 8,503 
1917-18 2 300 6 | 413% 5 | 380 13 | 4,812 
1918-19 1 256 9 4,085 |. ‘4 226 14 “4,567 
1919-20 2 248 22 31,108 1g 487 38 31,846 
1920-21 I 7 ‘§ “808 6 84 15 SOF 
4921-22 4 + 37 10 - 6,619 10 82 24 $6,938 
1922-23 5 1,433 30 27,831 6 243 41 29,507 


Twenty-four steamers built in 1922-23 were made of steel, and the other 
vesselg were of wood. 


CoMMONWEALTH GOVERNMENT SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING. 

For the purpose ‘of transporting to oversea markets the Australian produce 
which had accumulated asa result of the disorganisation of shipping due to 
the war, the’ Commonwealth. Gevertiment Line of Steamers was inaugurated 
in July, 1916, by the purchase of a fleet of 15 cargo steamers with a carrying 
capacity of about 106,000 tons. The price was £2 052,654. Three sailing 
vessels also were bought: for asum of £8! ,494, and 18 ex- -enemy ye were 
placed under the management of the line. 


The: worldewide shortage of shipping ‘became more scuba during the year - 
1917,:and the Commonwealth Government -eonsidered it advisable. to place 
orders for. the-constraction of additional-tonnage in oversea: shipyards and 
to encourage the development-of the- shipbuilding industry in Australia. 
Orders were placed in America for the construction of 14 wooden cargo 
vessels.. In Australia arrangements were:made for building 21. steel cargo 
steamers and '24' wooden sailing vessels, of which 8 steamers and ‘18 ‘sailers 
Were to be built in New:South Wales. ’ After the signing of the armistice in 
November, 1918, it was found that the tonnage throughout the world was. in 
excess of requirements, especially in respect of cargo vessels. Therefore the 
Government modified its plans. The wooden vessels built in. America were 
sold, and the contracts for the construction of wooden vessels in Australia 
were cancelled. 


in addition iis the fleet of as Sairiers) 5 Goshen of the Government 
Line were built in Great Britain for a passenger and cargo service between 
Australia andthe United: Kingdom. .- Insulated .space. is. provided, and; the 
passenger accommodation.is.designed to: meet the-requirements ‘of the assisted 
immigration: scheme. !:.The steamers bear |the names:.of Australian bays, and 
are: known:as the.(‘ Bay”. Steamers. . They have..a displacement of.25,900 
tons, and a tonnage of 13,850 gross, or.8,447 net. Provision.is made for 
over 700 third-class passengers. ... The service.was commenced in December, 
1921, and the--vessels' .sail.at. monthly. intervals from Sydney, vid Suez, 
making the voyage to London in 37 days, 

33921—B 
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The number of vessels under the management of the Commonwealth Line, 
as at 30th June, 1923, was 50, including 17 ex-enemy- steamers. The 
aggregate gross tonnage was 253,876, and the net tonnage 155,302. 


In each of the first five years of its existence considerable profit was 
_gained by the Commonwealth Government Line and the accumulated profits 
“as at 30th June, 1921, amounted to £2,304,442. During the subsequent 
period of unusual depression in the shipping trade the financial results 
became unfavourable. There was a loss of £1,171,569 in 1921-22, and of 
£1,789,633 in the following year. In view of the circumstances a Board 
was appointed in August, 1923, to take over the management of the line and 
to control the Government Dock Yard at Cockatoo Island. The number of 
vessels vested in the Board was 54 with an aggregate net tonnage of 170,744, 
including 4 vessels, 15,442 tons, under construction, The transfer was 
éffected upon the basis of the market value of the vessels, viz., £4,718,150 
which is considerably below their cost. The Board decided to sell the cargo 
vessels which are not suitable for the class of trade undertaken by the line. 


SEAMEN, 


Matters relating to the employment of seamen are subject to control by 
the Commonwealth Government in terms of the Federal Navigation Act. 
Provision is made for the regulation of the methods of engagement and 
discharge, the form of agreement, rating, the ship’s complement, discipline, 
hygiene, and accommodation. Mercantile Marine offices were established in 
March, 1922, to undertake functions performed hitherto by State shipping 
offices at Sydney and Newcastle, where engagements and discharges are 
registered. : 


The following statement shows the number of transactions at the offices 
during the last five years :— 


haat Engagements registered. Discharges registered. Licenses to ship. 

ender 

sth | |e Page al ee ; 
June. | Sydney. aoe Total. | Sydney. Bobi Total. | Sydney. A Total. 


1919 | 21,199 | 3,120 24,319 | 24,208 | 2,908 | 27,116 | 1,605 | 358 | 1,963 
1920 | 23,305 | 3,307 | 26,612 | 21,808 | 2,479 | 23,982 | 1,694} 459 | 2,153 
1921 | 24,684-| 4,917 | 29,601 | 24,212 | 4,410 | 28,622 | 1,344] 439} 1,783 
1922 | 23,855 | 4,912 | 28,767 | 23,896 | 3,556] 27,452 925 | 152 | 1,077 


1923 | 24,329 | 3,248 | 27,577 | 24,885 | 3,108 | 27,993 | 1,006 | 234 | 1,240 


During the year 1922-23 the number of seamen reported as deserters 
from British vessels trading on foreign voyages was 246, viz., 164 at Sydney 
and 82 at Newcastle. 


The rates of wages, hours of labour, and conditions under which crews. 
work on vessels engaged in the interstate and coastal trade of Australia are _ 
fixed by awards and agreements under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, The rates for seamen are based on a labourer’s basic wage* 
and an additional sum of £2 per month for skill. 


* See Section relating to Wages in Part Employment and Production. 
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‘The monthly rates payable to officers and seamen vary according to the 
size of the vessels on which they are engaged, The rates ruling in February,. 
1924, were as follows :— 


Occupation. Rates of Wages per month. — 
£s dad £8. d. 
Officers—Chief ia ties Paes 2115. 6 to 8215 6 
Second... Sa aa 1915 6,, 2915 6 
Third. - os sees SReah 2015 6, 2615 6 
f Junior “ee ig dag £19 15s. 6d. 
Engineers—Chief va or ee 30 12 6 to 51 2 6 
Second ... wae tat 25 2 6, 33 2 6 
Third ... ais Price 22 12 6, 2712 6 
Fourth ... Sie say 19 12 6,, 2412 6 
‘Firemen oe ees eee ves £18 8s. 2d. 
Trimmers Pee ca roe aa £16 8s. 2d. 

- -Seamen-—-Steamers ... bee we £16 8s. 2d. 
Cooks sas <8 wee sad ‘14 1 Oto 22 11 0 
Stewards ve or aes ces 14 2 6,, 1612 6 ‘ 
Stewardesses ... ee was os 9 8 6,, 10 11 6 


Except where provided specifically in the awards and agreements, the- 
ordinary hours of work for seamen are eight per day, and overtime must .be- 
paid for time worked in excess of eight hours. Manning conditions are - 
regulated by committees representing the shipowners and the seamen’s - 
unions. 


Compensation to seamen is provided by the Seamen’s Compensation Act, 
1911, which applies to ships in the service of the Commonwealth (exclusive - 
of naval or military service), and to ships trading with Australia, or engaged 
in any occupation in Australian waters, or in trade and commerce with other 
countries or among the States. The schedules of the Act indicate the amount - 
of compensation payable, in case of death or total or partial incapacity re- 
sulting from personal injury by accident to seamen in the course of their - 
employment. Methods of procedure for the recovery of compensation are:- 
indicated in regulations under the Act. 


Sarety oF Lire at SEA. 


The navigation laws contain stringent provisions designed to prevent - 
unseaworthy ships from proceeding to sea, and to ensure that all vessels are - 
manned by competent crews, that life-saving appliances are carried, and that . 
special arrangements are made to safeguard dangerous cargoes. Regulations .. 
have been framed for the prevention of collisions, also rules regarding the. 
lights and signals to be used. ‘ : 


On account of the regularity of the coast of New South Wales and the - 
absence of islands, navigation in the seaboard waters is usually safe. . Along 
a coastline less than 700 miles in length there are 28 light-houses, and in 
the ports. of Sydney, Newcastle, Port Kembla, and in many other shipping - 
places, lighted beacons, leading lights, and other guides have been placed for’: 
the safety of harbour navigation. 


The lights on the sea coast are under the control of the Commonwealth, 
and a description of the more important light-houses was published in the - 
1921 issue of this Year Book at page 274. 


Pilotage is a State service as it has not yet been transferred to Federal 
authority. A pilot must be engaged for every vessel entering or leaving a. . 
port of New South Wales unless the master holds a certificate of exemption... 
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Such certificates may be granted to: British subjects:only, for:use in respect 
.of British ships registered in Australia or New Zealand and:employed in the 
trade between ports in Australasia and the South Sea Islands, or engaged in 
~whaling. a re ped Tees" : 

Wrecks and shipping casualties which occur to British merchant shipping 
-on or near the coast of New South Wales are investigated by Courts of 
Marine Inquiry.* “The majority of wrecks reported are small coasters under 
200 tons. The following-statement. shows the wrecks reported in each of the 
‘Jast five years. The figures do not include.vessels which left the ports of New 


South Wales and were recorded as missing :-— 


n 
i an 
‘ : 


Yeni British Vessels. Tota! |Crewsand 
ended Tonnage. Passen- jLives Lost. 
30th June. Steam.. | Motor. | Sailing.| Total. gers. 
& ae : s (© 

1919 5 | 1 6 1,214 64 30 
1926 4 1 a3 5 175 109 a] 
1921 6 1 7 1,475 133 36 
1922 1 eee 1 2 - 200 -16 ove 
1S23T 6 Loy ss 7 3,862 | 193 | 46 


~t Exclusive of one ferry steamer which sank after being in collision and a small steamer which sank at the 

: wharf, in Sydney Harbour, also a a stranded at Bate Bay and subsequently Renate id 

Lifeboat stations are maintained at Sydney and at Newcastle, ‘and 
life-saving appliances: are kept. at certain: places-along the coast... The. pilot 
vessels are fitted for rescue work, and steam tugs are subsidised for assisting 
Gln Ghibbneas 3 10 4 gules cotlpae ond Hie dows, chant wa" alee 
The Royal Shipwreck Relief.and Humane. Society.of New South -Wales 
affords relief to distressed seamen-and thein dependents and to the crewsand 
necessitous. passengers wrecked in New South Wales waters. It. is main- 
tained by public subscription, without. subsidy from the State. The relief 
given in the year ended June, 1923, amounted to £866. 


siramincin 


* See Part relating to Law Courts. 
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LAW COURTS. 


One of the cardinal principles of the constitution of New South Wales is that 
of the supremacy of the law of the land, inherited from England. By it equal 
legal status is accorded to all citizens. No person may be punished lawfully 
except for a. breach of law proven in the courts before which all men have 
equal status, including rights of appeal and the right, in proper cases, to 
contest the validity of laws and regulations in the law courts. 


Laws. 


The body of laws in force in New South Wales are derived from three 
sources, viz. :—English law introduced in 1828 as modified and supplemented 
by legislation of the State; valid enactments of the Federal Parliament 
(by virtue of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act); and Acts 
of the Imperial Parliament. expressly or implicitly binding in New South 
Wales as a part of the British Empire. The last-named, however, relate 
mainly to externai affairs or matters of Imperial concern, the great body of 
jaws operating in New South Wales being enacted by local legislatures— 
State and Federal. 

The proper subjects for Federal legislation are limited in number. In 
some eases Federal powers of legislation are exclusive, in others concurrent 
with those of the State. In all cases of conflict valid Federal laws over- 
ride State laws. The legislative powers of the Federal. Parliament are 
confined mainly to public law, and to those matters of private law on which 
interstate uniformity is desirable. The greater part of private law is enacted 
by the State Parliament. 

The legal system of New South Wales is highly developed, having been 
modelled. closely on that of England by incorporating into the body of local 
law and legal procedure leading features from the English system. 


Development. of the Present. Legal System. 


' New South Wales was originally founded as a penal settlement, and it did 
not inherit at once the body of Jaw in force in England, but only such as 
was expressly applied to it. At the first settlement a criminal court of 
justice, consisting of a Judge-Advocate and six ,military assessors, was 
established under authority ofan Imperial statute of 1787 which authorised 
it to deal with offences against the criminallaw of England. The commission 
of the Judge-Advocate empowered him to deal also with civil cases. In 
addition, a Vice-Admiral’s Court was established, and several officers, including 
the Governor, were appointed Justices of the Peace, the Governor having 
power to commission other Justices. During the first twenty-six years of 
the coleny’s existence the courts of law were of a military character. 

In 1814 independent. courts of civil jurisdiction were established. These 
were called the “ Supreme Court,” and the “ Governor’s Courts,” and, although 
they reformed many abuses of the older system, the administration of justice 
was not placed on a satisfactory basis until 1824, when, by virtue of the Charter 
of Justice, a Supreme Court was constituted with a Chief Justice having 
jurisdiction both civil and criminal; the jury system was introduced ; and 
regular courts of Quarter Sessions were established. 

Some uncertainty still existed as to how far English law and tradition 
applied, but in 1828 a momentous innovation was made by the introduction 
of the whole existing body of English laws (statutes, decisions of courts, and 
conventions) applicable to the circumstances of the colony at that date. Thus 
New South Wales was placed practically on the footing of a settled colony as 


*37831—A 
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regards its legal system. The present legal and judicial systems really date 
from these statutes of 1824 and 1828, and the exact applicability of English 
law unde¥ them has been decided, as occasion arose, by the Supreme Court of 
the State, the High Court of Austraiia, and the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

Thus there was adopted as the law of New South Wales the English 
Common Law relating to property, contract, tort, crime, personal freedom, and 
liberty of speech, in addition to much English statute law including such con- 
stitutional enactments and charters, as the Habeas Corpus Acts and the Bill 
of Rights. 

PRESENT LEGAL SYSTEM. 


The main features of the present legal system are that established law is 
enforced by public Law Courts presided over by judges who hoid office until 
they reach a prescribed retiring age, subject only to good behaviour, as 
determined by Parliament ; the advocates employed at law are subject to the 
special control of the Supreme Court ; and officers of police or prisons are 
answerable at law for the manner in which their duties are performed. 

The jurisdictions of the courts of law are distributed in such a way as to 
secure prompt trial in all matters. Minor cases are relegated to Courts of 
Petty Sessions usually sitting within the districts in which they arise, as a 
Small Debts Court in civil cases, and as a Police Court in criminal cases. 
Salaried magistrates or honorary justices preside over these courts. More 
important civil cases are heard before a judge of the District Court, who 
also presides in criminal jurisdiction over Courts of Quarter Sessions. 

A number of courts of law have been established to deal with certain 
special matters. These are—Licensing Courts, Fair Rents Courts, Taxation 
Courts of Review, (Mining) Wardens’ Courts, Courts of Marine Inquiry, and, 
among criminal courts of magisterial rank, Coroners’ Coarts and Children’s 
Courts. A special jurisdiction has been established for Courts of Industrial 
Arbitration and the Board of Trade, presided over by judges with the status 
of judges of the District Court. Special matters arising under the various 
land laws of the State are dealt with by Local Land Boards. Appeals and 
other important questions relating to valuation are decided by the Land and 
Valuation Court, of which the judge is equal in status to judges of the 
Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court of New South Wales has jur isdiction in all matters of 
law arising in the State, except certain matters of a Federal nature, which 
are reserved for the High Court of Australia. It may delegate certain of 
its powers, and exercises general powers of supervision over the administra- 
tion of justice through its right to issue and enforce writs and to hear 
appeals. - 

The external courts of law, whose jurisdiction extends to New South 
Wales are the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council (appellate only), 
andthe High Court of Australia (original in certain matters and appellate 
in other matters). 

Jurisdiction under Federal laws is generally exercisable by any State 
court, presided over by a magistrate or judge, subject to the same limitations 
as are imposed on other jurisdictions under State laws. 


Lower Courts or Civit JURISDICTION. 
Courts of Petty Sessions (Small Debts Courts). 

A limited civil jurisdiction is conferred by the Smail Debts Recovery Act, 
1912, on magistrates and justices sitting as Small Debts Courts to determine, 
in a summary way according to equity and good conscience, actions for the 
recovery of debt or damages. The jurisdiction of these courts is limited to 
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cases involving not more than £50, A police or stipendiary magistrate may 
exercise the full jurisdiction of the court, two justices of the peace may hear 
cases involving amounts up to £30, and one justice up to £5. In cases of 
indefinite demands jurisdiction extends only to cases involving £10, or, by 
consent of the parties, up to £30, but the courts may not deal with matters 
involving titles to freehold or future rights. 

In general, appeal may be made from a decision of the court only when 
it exceeds its jurisdiction or violates natural justice. 

The principal officers of the court are a registrar, who acts as clerk to the 
bench and may enter judgment in cases admitted and agreed upon, and such 
bailiffs as are appointed from time to time for the service and execution of 
orders and judgments. 

Particulars of the transactions of the Courts in the past two years are 
shown below :— 


; { 1921. 1922, 


Transactions. | 
Up to £30/£30to£50} Total. || Up to £30|/£30to £50}, Total. 


Cases brought before the Registrar— 
Judgments given for Plaintiff...| 11,154 731 | 11,885)| 12,216 724 | 12,940 


Not proceeded with ... | 12,835 294 | 13,129|} 12,660 282 | 12,892 
Cases brought before the Court— 

Verdicts for Plaintiff ... o.| 4,514 288 | 4,802|| 4,797 162.1 4,959 

Verdicts for Defendant... ae 273 16 289 365 11 376 

’ Withdrawn or struck out ...| 6,860 301 | 7,161] 7,186 166 | 7,352 

Nonsuits os ee ves 272 19 291 296 13 309 

Cases pending... des see ...| 8,595 335 | 8,930!| 10,014 143 | 10,157 

p ! —|. on Ener 
Total Cases 4., | 44,503 | 1,984 | 46,487|| 47,534 | 1,451 | 48,985 


Amount of Jadgments for Plaintiff £) 90,027 21,565 |121,592)/103,207 | 24,920 |128,127 

Amount of Verdicts for Plaintiff £) 28,249 | 5,335 | 33,584 30,255 5,421 35,676 
The proportion of cases disposed of is usuaily about 18 per thousand of 

population, but the number does not represent individual litigants. 

In garnishee cases the Court. may order that all debts due by a garnishee 
to the defendant may be attached to meet a judgment debt, and by a subse- 
quent order, may direct the garnishee to pay so much of the afnount owing 
as will satisfy the judgment. debt. In respect of wages or salary, garnishee 
orders may be made only. for so much as exceeds £2 per week. The 
garnishee cases in 1922 numbered 1,868. 

Oral examinations of judgment debtors in respect of’ debts ‘dias to them, 
ordered on the application of a judgment creditor, numbered. 1,027 in 
1922. Interpleader cases, relating to claims made to goods held under a 
writ of execution by a person not party to the suit, numbered 19. 


Licensing Courts. 

Under the Liquor Act of 1912, a Licensing Court in each of the licensing 
districts in New South Wales deals with applications for new licenses, 
renewals, removals, or transfers of existing licenses to manufacture or sell 
intoxicating liquors. Snch licenses operate for one. year unless some other 
period is specified. , 

In the metropolitan district the Court for granting licenses to sell intoxi- 
cants consists of three Stipendiary Magistrates, and in country districts of 
the local Police Magistrate and two specially-appointed Justices of the 
Peace. Where there is no Police Magistrate resident within 10 miles of the 
Court House a Licensing Magistrate may be appointed. 
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An Act was passed in 1923 to provide for the reconstitution of the 
Licensing Court as from Ist July, 1924. Three Police or Stipendiary 
Magistrates will be appointed as Licensing Magistrates to constitute the 
Licensing Courts for all the districts of the State and to discharge the 
functions of the Licensing Reduction Board. 


The particulars of licenses granted and fees collected in 1921 and 1922 are 


as follow :— 
1921. 1922. 
Class of License. Number of Amount of Number of Amount of 
Licenses. Fees. Licenses. Fees, 
£ £ 
Peblicans ... 2,488 98,952 2,470 100,884 
Additional Bar 153 2,891 143 2,794 
Club ots 78 1,123} 81 595 
Packet eeu 13 130 “13 126 
Booth or Stand 2,337 4,674 2,451 4,902 
Colonial Wine, etc. 450 1,350 432 1,279 
Brewers... Sea 7 360 17 6,077 
Spirit Merchants .,. 244 5,698 947 2 
Total ... 5,780 115,170 5,854 116,657 


Further particulars of the licenses and of the Licenses Reduction Board 
appointed under the Liquor Amendment Act, 1919, will be found in the 
chapter of this Year Book entitled ‘“ Social Condition,” 


Fair Renis Courts. 


These. courts, established under the Fair Rents Act, 1915-20, may deter-" 
maine, upon application, the fair rent of any dwelling-house let for a term not 
exceeding three years at a rental not exceeding the rate of £156 per annum. 
The courts sit in proclaimed districts, there being one court for the 
Metropolitan district, presided over by a special magistrate. Since 16th 
August, 1920, the jurisdiction has been exercised by a Police or Stipendiary 
Magistrate in country districts, where the total number of cases dealt with 
to the end of 1922 was 165. Of these 67 were withdrawn, in 22 cases the 
rent was fixed as at date of application, in 41 it was reduced, and in 35 
increased, 

The first sitting of the Court in the Metropolitan district was held on 13th 
March, 1916, the transactions during each year ended 31st March, being aa 
follow :— 


Rent fixed by Court. 
Year Cases 
ended | withdrawn or Total Cases. 
31st March.| struck out. as at ores im Increased. Reduced. F 
1917 141 137 7 294 579 
1918 53 49 - 19 102 223 
1919 160 36 132 65 333 
1920 225 47 254 14] 667 
1921 439 52 256 187 934 
1922 478 75 237 245. 1,035 
1923 418 64 150 233 865 
Total...) 1,854 460 1,055 1,267 4,636 


Some further particulars of the operations of the Court are published in 
the chapter “ Food and Prices” of this Year Book. 
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Taxation Courts of Review. 


All Judges of the District Courts have been authorised to sit as Taxation 
Courts of Review under the Land and Income Tax Act, 1895. The 
jurisdiction extends to the hearing and determining of appeals lodged 
against assessments by the Commissioner of Taxation by persons within the 
local jurisdiction of the Court. Points of law.may be referred to the Supreme 
Court, but otherwise no appeal is allowed. 


(Mining) Wardens’ Courts. 

By virtue of the Mining Act, 1906, mining wardens may hold courts to 
determine such disputes arising within their districts as the possession of 
mining lands, or claims under mining contracts. In general their procedure 
is summary, and their decisions final, but appeal lies in certain cases to a 
District: Court or, on points of law, to the Supreme Court. 


Courts of Marine Inquiry. 


Cases of shipwreck or casualty to British vessels, or the detention of any 
ship alleged to be unseaworthy, and charges of misconduct against officers of 
British vessels arising on or near the coast of New South Wales, or on any 
ship registered at or proceeding to any port therein, are heard by one or more 
authorised Judges of the District Court or Police or Stipendiary Magistrates 
sitting with two or more assessors as a Court of Marine Inquiry. 

The findings of this Court are final, except when the responsible Minister 
directs a rehearing of the éase where new evidence is available, or a miscarriage 
of justice is suspected. 

The proceedings of the Court are governed by the Navigation Acts of the 
State and Commonwealth. 

In 1922 inquiries were held regarding five cases, viz., two of stranding, 
one of beaching, and two in which the vessels were lost. Asa result of the 
inquiries the certificates of two masters and one mate were suspended. One 
mate was found to be in fault, but as the case was not serious his certificate 
was not suspended. One master and one mate were exonerated. 


Districr Courts. 


District Courts have been in existence in New South Wales since 1858 as 
intermediaries between the Small Debts Courts and the Supreme Court, 
They are presided over by judges with special legal training, who have: 
jurisdiction only over cases arising in distriets allotted to them. Sittings are 
held at places and times appointed by the Governor-in-Council. In 1922 
there were seven District Court Judges and sixty-one District Court districts. 
The courts sit during ten months of the year in the Metropolis, and three or 
more times per year in important country towns. A registrar and other 
officers are attached to each court. 

Ordinarily cases are heard by one judge sitting alone, but a jury may be 
impanelled in any case under certain conditions. The jurisdiction of the 
Court extends over issues of fact in equity, probate and divorce proceedings 
remitted by the Supreme Court, and over actions at Common Law involving 
an amount not exceeding £400, or £200 where a title to land is involved. 

Litigants may be compelled in appropriate cases to apply to the District 
Court by the power of the Supreme Court to remit proper cases to it, and by 
the rule of the Supreme Court not to allow costs to parties who recover a 
sum not exceeding £30 in litigation before it. 

The findings of the District Court are intended to be final, and all right of 
appeal may be excluded: by written agreement between litigants, but new 
trials may be granted at the discretion of the Judge of the District Court. 
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Otherwise appeal may be made to the Supreme Court in cases involving more, 

than £10 where a point of Jaw or question of the admissibility of evidence 1s 

raised. 
Particulars of suits brought in District Courts in their original jurisdictions 


during the last five years are given in the following table :— 
$ yi 8 
, Causes Tried. dudemen® 
AUSES ‘Or Causes 
: Dis Plaintiff Causes Court 
vow. | Tt | ace | TR jeounaca isnt How Renting | span | Cote 
. for Defendant oF vithout feasion Arbi- | Arrear, |°f Claims.) suits, 
Plaintime, \(neluding] pearing. | or Agree- | *#4#- 
* | Nonsuit, all te sas ‘ : 
etc.). . 
| £ £ 
1918 5,572 388 214 1,605 1,837.) 5° 1,523 | 259,902 18,253 
1919 6,221 465 207 1,835 1,949 14 1,751 | 333,539 17,207 
- 1920 | 7,083 537 | 228 | 1,989 | 2,183 | 8 + 2,143 | 377,419 | 23,140 
1921 8,697 595 267 2,152 2,999 2 2,752 475,816 29,227 
1922 9,866 643 286 2,187 3,509 4 3,237 | 500,862 31,950 
! i 


_ 


Of the causes heard during 1922, only 103 were tried by jury. During 
the same period there were 21 appeals to the District Court from judgments 
given in lower Courts. There were 7 motions for new trials, of which 2 


were granted. The amount of judgment for plaintifis during the year was 


£188,104. 


The number of issues remitted for trial from the Supreme Court to District 
Courts in 1922 was 67 in Matrimonial Causes, 3 in Equity, and 10 in 
Probate. Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, there were 195 applica- 
tions for arbitration, and 75 awards were made in favour of the applicants. 
Sums amounting in the aggregate to £52,927 were paid into court in respect 
of 118 cases of death, and there were 304 cases relating to agreements, 


There were 3 appeals under the Mining Acts from decisions of the 
Wardens’ Courts, 2 being dismissed and 1 settled. There were 5 appeals 
against rating by Local Government authorities ; 3 were settled and 2 
assessments were varied. Other appeals under the Local Government. Acts 
numbered 11, of which 5 were upheld. ; 


Supreme Court. 


‘The Supreme Court of New South Wales was established in 1824 under 
the Charter of Justice. 1t is presided over by a Chief Justice and not 
more than‘seven Puisne Judges, of whom four are engaged usually in the 
Common Law and Criminal jurisdictions, and the remainder in Equity, 
Bankruptcy, Probate, Lunacy, and Matrimonial Causes. 


The Court possesses original jurisdiction over all litigious matters arising in 
the State (other than special matters concerning land and industrial arbitra- 
tion), in certain cases where extra-territorial jurisdiction has been conferred, 
in Admiralty, and in appeal. Its original jurisdiction is exercised usually by 
one judge. The procedure and practice cf the Court are defined by statute, 
or regulated by rules which may be made by any three or more judges. In 
proper cases appeals may be carried from findings of the Supreme Court to 
the High Court or to the Privy Council. 


Particulars are given below of each division of the civil jurisdiction of the 
Court. 
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Common Law Jurisdiction, 


The present jurisdiction of the Supreme Court at Common Law dates from 
1828. It extends to all cases not falling within any other jurisdiction. 
Actions are tried usualiy in the first instance in sittings at nisi prius, before 
one judge and a jury of four, or of twelve in special eases. A jury may be 
dispensed with by consent of both parties and under statutes governing 
certain cases. A judge may sit “in chambers” to deal with questions not 
requiring to be argued in court. 

The following table gives particulars of causes set down and writs issued 
in the Supreme and Circuit Courts (Common Law J urisdiction) during the 
last five years. The number of writs issued includes cases which were settled 
by the parties without further litigation. 


Particulars. | 1918. 1919, | 1920, 1921, 1922, 
J 
Writs Issued ... bs es ..| 2,486 2,987 3,515 4,745 5,072 
Judgments Signed... oP | 1,022 1,158 1,369 2,172 2,433 
Causes Tried— 
Verdict for Plaintiff “ie sacl 114 127 175 191 166 © 
a Defendant...  ~... 28 36 39 50 45 
Jury Disagreed .., si wl es oe 2 3 1 
Nonsuits ... ce aes weal 5 6 9 | 18 ; 8 
Total | 147 169 225 262 220 
Causes— os nn eaenae : i 
Not proceeded with ......| 95 | gl 151 210 | sa 
Referred to Arbitration... | 2 1 7 - 40 1 
Hated Stic Sat a he Se I 
Total Causes dealt with ...| 244 261 383 - 482 457 
Fees paid into Consolidated Revenue £ £ £ £ £ 
Fund te bee nae | 8,278 10,514 13,221 19,408 18,404 
Cost of Litigation— 
Broughtinat ... ... —...| 33,514 | 32,637 | 48,545 | 58,752 | 53,315 
Taxed off ... ee wed San 8,766 ; 7,405 12,966 14,036 13,697 
Amount Allowed.., sis wi] 24,748 | 25,232 | 35,579 | 44,715 | 39,708 
Court Costs of Taxation... ne 449 510 719 1,121 1,013 


The number of new causes set down for hearing in 1922 was 501, and 76 
were pending from the previous year. The cases dealt with numbered 457, 
and 120 were pending at the end of 1922. 

Between 1914 and 1917 there was a marked decrease in litigation in this 
jurisdiction, but since then activity has increased rapidly and the number of 
writs issued in 1922 was more than 63 per cent. greater than in 1914. The 
difference between the numbers of writs issued and judgments signed’ 
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indicates the extent to which suits are settled out of court or not proceeded 
with. The difference between the number of judgments. signed and the 
nurober of causes set down indicates the extent to which cases are settled 
without legal proceeding in court. 

Equity Jurisdiction. 

The present jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in Equity (which includes 
Infancy) dates from 1828. It is exercised by the Chief Judge in Equity, 
by the Judge in Bankruptcy sitting in Equity, or by either sitting on appeal 
with two other Judges. The procedure of the Court is governed by the 
Equity Act, 1901, and subsidiary rules, The jurisdiction extends to granting 
equitable relief by enforcing rights not recognised at Common Law through 
the issue of injunctions, writs of specific ‘performance, and the award of 
damages. The Court in making binding declarations of right may obtain the 
assistance of specialists such as actuaries, engineers, or “other persons. In 
deciding legal rights incidental to its cases, it exercises all the powers | of 
the Common Law jarisdiction of. the Supreme Court. 


Attached to the Court there is a Master in Equity who performs adminis- 
trative duties and acts for the Judge where directed in determining certain 
minor matters, such as conducting inquiries and taxing costs. He is also 
Registrar of the Court, and controls the records and funds within its charge. 

The numbers of the various transactions of the Court during each of the 
last five years were as follow :— 


Statements | Statements ae : Decrees, Eruat 
Year. of Claims, | of Defence, | Petitions. Summonses.| Motions. ier eee Pe dae 
: £ 
1918 191 - 108 62 149 125 1,192 660,314 
1919 227 164 67 18 225 1,076 594,105 
41920 160 71 35 126 485 645,260 
1921 298 181 94 135 199. 852 712,687 
1922 | 322; 176 84 249 1,040 736,288 
| 


The amount of trust funds invested under Equity Jurisdiction -was 
distributed chiefly among war loans, mortgages, and funded stock, the rates 
-of interest ranging from 3 to 7 per cent. 


The amount of court fees received in 1922 was £5,648. 


Lunacy Juris:iection. 

Jurisdiction in Lunacy was conferred on the Supreme Court in 1824 by 
the Charter of Justice, and is now exercised as a separate jurisdiction by the 
Chief Judge in Equity. There is a Master in Lunacy (who is also Master 
‘in Equity) to perform administrative work and manage estates. The Court 
upon hearing evidence, with or without examination of the person, may 
declare any person to be of unsound mind or incapable of managing his own 
affairs, or it may direct that such question be determined by a jury of four 
or twelve persons. When such a declaration is made the Master in Lunacy 
may assume the management of. such person’s estate until his discharge or 
death, or a committee of management may be appointed subject to super- 
vision by. the Master in Lunacy. 


The amount of trust funds of insane persons and patients vested in the 
Master in Lunacy at the end of 1922 was £468,751. 
Bankruptcy Jurisdiction. 


Jurisdiction in Bankruptcy was conferred on the Supreme Court by 
statute in 1887. Depkraptey law and procedure in New South Wales 
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‘were virtuatly codified bythe consolidating Act of 1898. Under the law 
any person unable to meet his debts may surrender his estate for the benefit 
of his creditors, or the latter may apply for compulsory sequestration under 
certain conditions, The jurisdiction of the Court extends over all these 
matters and its functions are to guard against fraud on the part of bank- 
rupts, to distribute assets, and to: relieve debtors of overwhelming obliga- 
tions. 


There is one Judge in Bankruptcy who exercises general control over 
bankruptcy proceedings and determines questions of law, equity or fact 
affecting a bankrupt estate. Questions of fact may be tried before a jury. 


The Registrar of the Bankruptcy Court performs administrative duties 
and duties delegated by the Judge. He may hear debtors’ petitions, make 
full examination of bankrupts or of persons suspected to he indebted to a 
bankrupt, and make sequestration orders. Certain of these powers are 
delegated in country districts to police magistrates and registrars of 
District Courts, but appeal lies in all cases to the Judge in Bankruptey and 
thence to the Full Court. An official assignee may be appointed by the 
Court to manage any assigned estate for the benefit of creditors, 


Particulars of the operations of the Court in the past five years are given 
below :— 


Heading. 1918. - 1919. 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
Sequestrations .... eee et 264 282 289 324 403 
Estates released i oh 25 28 28 30 27 
Certificates of Discharge ; ; ; 

granted eee 45 54 53 49 4} 
Certificates of Discharge 

suspended... ee 81 100 82 110 86 
Court Fees i ote £| 3 ,394 3,645 4,192 4,386 5,023 


Further details of proceedings in bankruptcy axe published in the chapter,. 
Private Finance, of this Year Book. 


Probate Jurisdiction. 


Probate jurisdiction was conferred on the Supreme Court in part by ie 
Charter of Justice in 1824. By the Wills, Probate and Administration 
Act, 1898, it extends over all property’ in New South Wales of deceased 
persons, whether testate or intestate. The jurisdiction is exercised by a 
Probate Judge (who is also Judge in Bankruptey), or by any judge acting 
on his behalf. He may grant probate or letters of administration of 
deceased estates after due inquiry and compliance with laws as to stamp- 
duties. Formal duties in the granting of probate and letters of administra- 
tion are delegated to a Registrar of Probates, in accordance with the rules of 
the Supreme Court, where estates do not exceed £1,000 in value, and where 
no contention has arisen. The Registrar may appoint.local agents to receive 
applications for probate. 


Until the granting of probate or letters of administration the property of 
deceased persons vests in the Judge, and cannot be legally dealt with except 
in minor matters. In this way the rights of the successors, the creditors, 
and the State are safeguarded. Cases of disputed wills are tried by the 
Judge, with or without a jury, to determine issues of fact, and jurisdiction is. 
exercised over administrators and executors. 


Administrative functions in regard to intestate estates are ppeclonmed by 
the Public Trustee under an Act of 1913.. 
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The following table shows the number and values of estates dealt with by 
the Court in the past five years :-— 


Prebates Granted. Letters of Administration. Total. 
Year. Cal : ¢ 5 
: Number of Value of Number of Value of Numberof, Value of 
Estates. Estates. Estates, Estates, Estates. | Estates. 
= us : _! at 
£ ' £ £& 
1918 4,128 12,335,103 3,140 | 1,666,256 7,268 14,001,359 
1919 4,428 16,819,772 3,265 | 1,241,691 7,693 | 18,060,863 
1920 3,57. 26,191,030 2,428 1,514,783 - | 5,998 | 27,705,813 
i 
1921 3,765 14,495,600 2,080 | 2,042,306 5,845 | 16,537,906 
1922 3,892 | 14,477,829 | 1,905 | 1,323,310 | 5,797 | 15,801,139 


The values shown above represent the gross value of estates, inclusive of 
those not subject to duty, and of estates dealt with by the Public Trustee.* 
‘Where estates are less than £300 in value probate or letters of administra- 
tion may be granted on personal application to the Registrar, without the 
intervention of a solicitor. Included in the figures shown above for the year 
1922, there were 283 such cases, the total value of estates being £52,311. 


Jurisdiction in Matrimonial Causes (Divoree).. 


This jurisdiction was conferred on the Supreme Court bv the Matrimonial 
Causes Act, 1873, prior to which marriages could be dissolved only by 
Special Act of Parliament. This Act, w ith its amendments, was consolidated 
in 1899. A Judge of the Supreme Court is appointed Judge in Divorce, but 
any other judge may act for him. The forms of relief granted are dissolution 
of marriage, judicial separation, declaration of nullity of marriage, and 
orders for restitution of conjugal rights. Orders for the custody of children, 
alimony, damages, and settlement of marriage property may be made. 
Decrees for the dissolution of marriage are usually made provisional for a 

‘short period, and absolute. at the expiration thereof if no reason to the 
contrary is shown, é.g., collusion. 


The grounds on which dissolution may be granted on petition are as 
follow :— 


Husband v. Wife-—Adultery ; desertion or habitual drunkenness and’ 
neglect of domestic duties for three years; refusal to obey an order for 
restitution of conjugal rights; imprisonment for three years and upwards 
at date when petition ig presented and under sentence for at least seven 
years ; conviction for attempt to murder or to inflict grievous bodily harm ; 
repeated assaults and cruel beatings during one year pete the date of 
filing the petition. 


Wife v. Husband.—Adultery ; desertion for three years or upwards; 
habitual drunkenness, coupled with neglect to support or cruelty, for three 
years ; refusal to obey an order for restitution of conjugal rights ; imprison 
ment for three years and upwards at date when petition is presented and 
under sentence for at least seven years ; imprisonment under frequent sen- 
tences aggregating three years within five years preceding the presentation of 
the petition ; vonviction for attempt to murder or to inflict grievous bodily 
harm; repeated assaults and cruel beatings within one year of petition. 


* Further particulars are published in the chapter “ Private Finance,” 
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Cases-are heard usually without a jury, but where dissolution of marriage 
is involved a jury of twelve to try issues of fact may be requisitioned by 
either party, or by the Court. Certain cases may be referred to the District 
Court of the district in which the case arose. 


Usually, the petitioner must have been-domiciled in the State for at least 
three years preceding the date of the petition. No relief is granted to 
persons who have resorted to New South Wales for the purpose of instituting 
proceedings, 


Suits may be instituted for the purpose of obtaining restitution of conjugal 
rights, and failure to comply with a decree made in such a suit constitutes 
desertion, upon which a suit for divorce may be brought. A marriage may be 
declared ‘null and void on the grounds that the respondent i is incapable of 
consummating it, that the parties to the marriage are within the prohibited 
degrees of consanguinity, or. that the parties are unable to contract a valid 
marriage. Such inability may arise from one of the parties being already 
married, having acted under duress, or being under marriageable age. 


The following statement shows the number of petitions in matrimonial 
causes made and granted in New South Wales during the past five years in 
comparison with the average per year between 1908 and 1912 :— 


| Number of Petitions Granted. " Restitution of 
—- | Conjugal Rights. 
Total . 
is Number of | . Divorces, Nullity of Marriage. | 
Year. peg Sudiclel i 
| Lodged. | ] udicia: j >, D 
j Decrees | Decrees |Separation) Decrees | Decrees Petitions. ranted 
| Nisi. Absolute. Nisi, Absolute. | 
oe z | | 
1908-12* 453 260 260 12 4 4 28 18 
1918 796 383 376 - al 4 4 138 57 
1919 1,052 618 420 7 5 7 260 122 
1920 1,155 624 553 jl 8 3 275 163 
392] 1,094 1,038 782 18 8 7 259 2Q17 
1922 1,110 | 696 678 8 10 5 249 144 


* Average per year. 


The. number of petitions lodged in forma pauperis during 1922 was 261, 
of which 236 were for divorce, 2 for nullity of marriage, 2 for judicial 
separation, and 41 for restitution of conjugal rights. 


The numbers of petitioners of each sex in cases where decrees for divorce 
or nullity of marriage were made absolute, or judicial separation was granted, - 
during each of the past ten years were as follow :— 


Number of Successful Petitions Number of Successful Petitions 
odged by lodged by 
Year. Year. 
Husband. | Wife. | Total. Husband. | Wife, | Total. 

1913 131 195 326 1918 167 224 391 
1914 126 V77 303 1919 190 244 | 484 
1915 134 221 355 1920 267 ~ 3800 567 
1916 141 231 372 1921 389 418 807 
1917 ~ 447 249 396 | 1922 295 396 691 


The number of marriages dissolved, or virtually dissolved’ in each year, 
more than doubled between 1918 and 1921, and the proportion of petitions 
lodged by husbands increased rapidly. In 1922 the number of successful 
petitions, though high, was 14 per cent. lower than in the previous year, — 
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» The grounds of suits in which decrees for divorce or nullity of marriage 
were made absolute during each of the past five years were as follow :— 


Ground of Spit. | 1918: | 1919. 1920. | 1921. 1922. 
Adultery ee ites «+{ 104 | 119 202 263 | 205 
5 coupled with Bigamy, " Cruelty, or 
Desertion ... ws ee welt 8 10 7 10 10 
Cruelty and Repeated Assaults 2 1 3 1 2 
ms 3, Habitual Drunkenness ads 4 2 8 12 
Desertion ; 188 | 248 255 359 | 318 
Habitual Drunkenness and N eglect to Sup- 
port 3 1 3 4 8 
Habitual Drunkenness and Neglect of Domestic 
Duties... va 5 3 5 6 
Imprisonment of Husband for Three Years Be 1 oa - 4 3 1 
Non-compliance with Order for Restitution of 
Conjugal Rights at Fre w| 64 39 71 135 | 127 
Impotency or Non- consummation .. nis sic 1 4 1 1 toe 
Total ... .. | 880° | 427 556.| 789 | 683 


In the cases in which decrees for divorce were made absolute during 1922, 
the mean duration of marriage was as follows :— Under 5 years, 39 ; 5-9 years, 
212; 10-14 years, 211; 15-19 years, 103. In 89 cases the duration was 
between 20 and 30 years; in 21 it was between 30 and 40 years, and'in two 
cases it was over 40 years. In the case of 214 marriages, there were no 
children ; one child in 220 cases; two children, 124; three children, 50; 
four children, 29 ; and five or more children in 31 cases. In 10 cases, the 
details were not stated. 

Admiralty Jurisdiction. 


Jurisdiction as a Colonial Court of Admiralty was conferred on the 
Supreme Court of New South Wales on Ist July, 1911, by Order-in-Council 
under the Imperial Admiralty Act, 1890. The Court may sit also as a 
Prize Court by authority of a proclamation of August, 1914, under the 
Imperial Prize Court Act, 1894. 


Lower Courts oF CriMINAL JURISDICTION. 
Courts of Petty Sessions (Police Courts). 


These Courts are held daily in large centres, and periodically as occasion 
demands in small centres.. They operate under various statutes (chiefly the 
Crimes Act, 1900, and Police Offences Act, 1901), which describe the nature 
of offences, ‘penalties, and certain procedure, and prescribe the number of 
justices or magistrates for the trial of various offences. Cases are heard by a 
Stipendiary Magistrate in the Sydney, Parramatta, Newcastle, Bathurst, ond 
Wollongong districts, and in other districts by a Police Magistrate, or by 
Justices of the Peace. The procedure is governed ina general way by the 
Justices Act, 1902-18. These courts deal with minor offences, which may be 
treated summarily, while serious charges are investigated in the first instance, 
and the accused: remanded to higher courts when a reasonable case is made out. 

Offences punishable summarily by Courts of Petty Sessions include most 
offences against good order and breaches of regulations. Certain offences.are 
made punishable summarily with the consent of the accused. The court-deals 
also with certain other cases, such as proceedings arising under the Master 
and Servants Act, the Deserted Wives and Children Act, and administrative 
regulations. 

Appeal against fine or imprisonment is heard by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, but on a disputed point of law the magistrate may state a case for 
the Supreme Court. 
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Children’s Courts. 


Children’s Courts were established by proclamation under the Infant 
Protection Act, 1904, and the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders 
Act, 1905, which were consolidated with other enactments by the Child | 
Welfare Act, 1923. Children’s Courts may be established by proclamation. — 
Each court consists of a special magistrate with jurisdiction within a pro- 
claimed area. Elsewhere the jurisdiction of a court may be exercised by a 
special magistrate, or two Justices of the Peace. The magistrates exercise 
all the powers of a Police or Stipendiary Magistrate in respect of cases 
involving children as parties or witnesses to the exclusion of ordinary courts _ 
of law. By this means children are protected against the adverse influences 
which they would encounter. in the ordinary courts. 


The jurisdiction embraces proceedings concerning maintenance of infants, 
offences by or against children, and neglected or uncontrollable children, 
The Court is endowed with extensive powers, such as the committal of children 
to reformatory homes, release on probation, etc. 


Appeal from its decisions lies in proper cases to the District or Supreme 
Courts. : 


Separate statistics of the proceedings of Children’s Courts are not 
now available, as they are included with those relating to ordinary Courts of 
Petty Sessions. Further particulars regarding the Children’s Courts are 
published in part “Social Condition ” of this Year Book. 


Cases before Magistrates’ Courts. 


Particulars of the number of offences charged, and convictions obtained in 
Courts of Petty Sessions and Children’s Courts, are shown below. Hxcept 
where otherwise stated the figures represent the total number of offences 
charged, and eases in which bail was forfeited for non-appearance in court 
are included as convictions. Where multiple charges are. preferred separate 
account is taken of each, , 


Offences Charged. Per cent. 
- Com: 
Year. vs Committed - e 
Withdrawn With- Con- mittted 
OF Convicted. | pith Total. drayn. | viewed. | 2:2 
Discharged. Comte, ve dighe : 
1906 10,702 59,900 3,459 72,061 149 83'1 20 
1911 8,878 65,058 1,178 75,114 11°8 86°6 ; 1'6 
1916 11,765 68,615 1,656 | $2,036 14°4 83°6 20 
1920 12,666 74,667 2,289 89,572 || Ia] 83'4 25 
1921 | 11,877 80,214 2,594 94,685 12-6 84:7 27 
1922 12,231 82,263 2,495 96,989 12°6 848 2'°6 


_ Toward the end of 1916 provision was made whereby persons arrested. for 
drunkenness were allowed to forfeit a deposit (nominally bail) in lieu. of 
appearing in court. The amount was fixed at 5s., the usual penalty imposed. 
It has been increaséd' to 10s. Approximately.one-third of the cases of 
drunkenness are now dealt with in this manner. 


Tt is not possible to determine the number of distinct persons charged in 


each year, as particulars obtained from persons accused of minor offences, 
particularly vagrants, do not form a reliable basis for identification. 


Only a smaill:-proportion of the offences for which summary convictione are 
effected are really criminal offences, that. is offences. against. person or 
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property. The following table shows a classification of the offences for which 
summary convictions were recorded, also the rate per 1,000 of mean 
population :— 


| Number of Convictions for Minor Offences. 


Year. 
. Against Good Order. : 
eben i | Against |— Other eo y 
Person Property. Drunken- Other. Offences. | Convictions. 


ness. 


1906 1,619 3,857 25,253 15,920 13,251 59,900 


1911 1,664 3,404 29,299 14,886 15,805 65,058 
1920 1,925 5,772 25,843 14,180 26,947 74,667 
1921 2,127 5,924 28,702 18,086 25,375 80,214 
1922 2,043 5,692 30,723 18,386 | 25,419 82,263 


Per 1,000 of Mean Population. 
1906 109 | 260 | 47-01 10°72 


1911 1:00 2°04 17°60 3°94 
1920 . 93 2°79 12-49 6°86 
1922 101 2°81 13°61 8°58 
1922 0°95 2°65 14°28 8°55 


The number of minor offences leading to summary convictions declined 
during the war owing partly to the fact that large numbers of men were 
within military jurisdiction or on active service abroad, and to other factors 
connected with the war. By 1921 normal conditions had been practically 
restored, and, although a very large increase bas occurred in the number of 
summary convictions, the proportion to the population is still smaller than 
in pre-war years. The decline was due principally to a diminution in the 
number of convictions for drunkenness in relation to the population, increases 
being shown in the number of offences against property and offences against 
administrative laws. : 


The offences classified under the heading “ other offences” consist mainly 
of breaches of administrative laws, e.g., Local Government. Acts and traffic 
regulations. Generally they are minor breaches, or are committed in ignorance 
of the law, and are met with the infliction of nominal fines. Thus the figures for 
the year 1922 included 5,357 offences against traffic regulations; 3,482 against 
Local Government. Acts; 1,388 offences against revenue laws; 2,511 against 
liquor laws; 1,083 against laws for the suppression of gambling; 1,340 
under the Factory Act; 900 against railway and tramway regulations ; 
865 under the Health Act; 571 under the Defence Act; 375 under the 
Education Act ; and 1,237 against the Pastures Protection Act. 

The amount of fines paid on summary conviction and the disposition 
thereof, during the last five years, are shown below :— 


Classification. 1918, 1919, | 1920. 1921. 1922, 
{ 

Fines paid to— £ £ £ £ £ 
Consolidated Revenue oes 30, 756 32,596 43,993 40,839 46,582. 
Police Reward Fund ais 16,132 17,570 21,406 21,597 26,161 
Municipalities and Shires ... 4,300 4,681 4,679 4,209 5,399 
Informers __... bas a5 3,552 4,092 5,164 4,749 4,990 
Other ... so ef sale 5,748 5,330 5,036 4,050 6,386 

Total, State ... £ 60,488 64,269 80,278 75,444 89,518 

Paid to Commonwealth Govern -|——-———|—-—--—_-| —___-_—___ | —____-__- 

ment ... ans vie 2 6,140 7,357 5,328 11,481 |. 3,592 
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In addition to fines paid at the courts, a number are paid in part at the 
gaols by persons sent to prison in default of payment and a corresponding 
portion of the sentences are remitted. Particulars are shown on page 270. 


Coroners’. Courts. 


The office of Coroner was established in New South Waies by letters patent 
in 1787, and is now regulated by the Coroners Act, 1912, which consolidated 
previous laws. 


Every Stipendiary or Police Magistrate has the powers and duties of a 
coroner in all parts of the State, except the Metropolitan Police District, which 
is under the jurisdiction of the City Coroner. In districts not readily accessible 
by Police Magistrates, a Justice of the Peace is usually-appointed coroner. 


At the discretion of the Coroner, inquiries are held into the causes of all 
violent or unnatural deaths, into the causes of all deaths in gaols, and into 
the origin of fires causing damage or destruction to property, but may be 
dispensed with where the Coroner deems i inquiry unnecessary. The Coroner 
may order the attendance of any medical practitioner at the inquest, and may 
direct him to hold a post-mortem examination. On the evidence submitted 
the Coroner is empowered to commit for trial persons adjudged guilty of 
manslaughter, murder, or arson. 


In certain cases a jury of six persons may be empanelled to find as to the 
facts of the case, and on their verdict against any person he may be committed 
for trial. 


During 1922, 1,349 inquiries were held by coroners into causes of death 
and 197 into the origin of fires. Seventeen persons were committed for trial 
by coroners on. charges of murder, 24 for manslaughter, and 12 for arson. 
It was found that 25 fires were accidental, 34 were caused wilfully, and in 
138 cases the evidence was insufficient to indicate the origin. 


Hicuer Counts or CrimINAL JURISDICTION. 


The higher courts of criminal jurisdiction consist of the Central Criminal 
Court: (which sits in Sydney and is presided over by a Judge of the 
Supreme Court), of the Supreme Court on circuit, and of Courts of Quarter 
Sessions, held at important centres throughout the State, each presided over 
by a Judge of the District Court as chairman. The courts deal with 
indictable offences which are«the more serious criminal cases. Offences 
punishable by death may be tried only before the Central Criminal Court, 
which exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 


All persons charged with criminal offences must be charged before a judge, 
with a jury of twelve chosen by lot from a’ panel provided by the sheriff. 
The jury finds as to the facts of the case, and its verdict must be unanimous: 
Tf unanimity is not reached within twelve hours a verdict. is not returned, 
and the accused may_be tried again before another jury. 

Courts of Quarter Sessions. 

These Courts are held at times and places appointed by the Governor-in-. © 
Council, in districts which coincide with those of District Courts. Forty-three 
places were appointed in 1923, courts being held usually at the conclusion of 
District Court sittings, three times a year in country centres, but eleven 
times in Sydney, and six times in Parramatta, 


In addition to exercising their original jurisdiction, the courts hear 
appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions and certain appeals from other courts, 
e.g., Licensing courts. . Appeals from Quarter Sessions are heard by the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. 
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Central Criminal Court and Circuit Courts. 


The Central Criminal Court exercises the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in Sydney, and a Judge of the Supreme Court exercises at 
appointed circuit towns a similar jurisdiction. Usually capital offences, the 
‘more serious indictable offences committed in the metropolitan area, and 
offences which may not be tried conveniently at Quarter Sessions, or at 
Circuit Courts in the country, are tried at the Central’ Criminal Court. 
A Judge of the Supreme Court sitting in Sydney may act as a Court of 
“Gaol Delivery, to hear and determine the cases of untried prisoners upon 
returns of such prisoners supplied by the gaolers of the State under rules 
of the Court. 


Cases before Higher Criminal Courts. 


The following table shows for the years immediately preceding and succeed- 
ing the war, the number of distinct persons charged, and those convicted for 
each of the classes of more serious offences. Where two or more charges 
were preferred against the same person account is taken only of the principal 
charge. 


Convictions—Principal Offence. 


Distinct Not J 3 
Year, Persons | Guilty, Against Total Persons Convicted 
Charged. ete, Against | Against | Currency,| Other Per 10,000 
Person. | Property. and Offences. Number. | of Pot vala- 
Forgery. |‘ a tien, 


1911 979 | 441 141 313 48 36 538 3:23 

1912 993 | 373 136 | 410 | 48 26 620 | 3:55 

1913 1,125 | 353 1s9 | 478 | 60 45 772 | 4-24 

1920 1,581 | 554 169 801 33 v4 1,027 | 4-96 

1921 1,722 | Gu 166 853 48 44 111 | 827 

1922 1,635 | 595 176 | 778 | 48 | 38 1,040 | 4:84 
E ae | 


in view of the fact that trials of accused persons in higher criminal 
courts take place on indictment by the Attorney-General, and usually after 
magisterial inquiry into the sufficiency of evidence for such trials, and that 
the question of guilt is decided by a jury of laymen, it is interesting to note 
that less than two-thirds of the persons charged are convicted, and in the 
case of offences against the person, this proportion is usually about one-half. 


The number of offenders convicted for serious crime increased very con- 
siderably in proportion to the population during the three years preceding 
the outbreak of war, nevertheless the proportional number of convictions in 
the last three years showed a pronounced increase over pre-war proportions, 
Taking the classes of offences as shown above, the increase in post-war crime 
has occurred apparently in offences against property. 


-4O£ the persons convicted during 1922, the males numbered 959 and females 
51. Approximately one male in every thousand was convicted for a serious 
criminal offence in 1922, the proportion of women being much less than. one 
per ten thousanc. ; 
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The following table shows the number of persons convicted for specific 
offences included in the foregoing statement :— 


Number of Offenders Convicted. 


Offences. 
1911. | 1912 | 1913. | 2920. | 19c1. | 1922, 
Murder... wp 3 12 i 8 8 1 
Attempted Murder, Shooting with Intent ...| 3 2 4 8 3 8 
Manslaughter ... | 4 4 7 12 13 4 
Rape and other Offences against ‘Females ..., 29 33 | 38 34 21 26 
Unnatural Offences . oe | 2 3 9 17 23 13 
Abortion and mati i to Procure ... wt 3 1 ee L 2 i 
Bigamy ... ae wl 16 8 9 22 22 22 
See as Pa ee ...| 80 66 | 106 64 63 88 
Burglary and Housebreaking . w| 62 89 | 107 | 255 | 244 | 236 
Robbery and Stealing from the Person || 14 | 39 51 50 | 35 | 30 
Stealing Horses, Cattle, Sheep i | 26 33 34 41 48 38 
Embezzlement and Stealing by: Servants ....| 26 26 27 33 42 60 
Lareeny and Receiving... a we ...| 181 | 164 {| 201 | 330 | 376 | 308 
Fraud and False Pretences ... 3s “38 37 36 55 80 67 
Arson . walt? xa 4 4 1 1 2 
Porgery, Uttering Forged Documents .. vet 41 38 55 33 44 46 
Conspiracy | 10 4 10 7 i 16 16 
Perjury and Subornation ENE. < Aaa | 10 8 12 4 17 7 


In so far as the number of ‘persons convicted indicates the vogue of crime, 
the above statement shows that during post-war as compared with pre-war 
years, there were in relation to the population pronounced increases in 
unnatural offences, bigamy, burglary and larceny. On the other hand consider- 
able decreases took place in the proportionate number of assaults, cases of 
forgery, and offences against females. : 


Oruer Courts or Srare JURISDICTION, 


Special courts have been established in New South Wales in other 
provinces of law. These are the Land and Valuation Court and Local Land 
Boards and the Industrial Arbitration Courts, with subsidiary Industrial 
Boards and the Board of Trade. 


Land Boards.* 


Local Land Boards each consisting of a salaried chatrman, usually possessing 
legal and administrative experience, and of two other members (paid by fees) 
possessing local knowledge, were first appointed under the Crown Lands 
Act of 1884. These boards sit as open courts, and follow: procedure similar 
to that of Courts of Petty Sessions. Their functions are to determine 
questions under the Crown Lands Act, and other matters referred by the 
Minister. Sittings are held as required at appointed places in each of thir- 
teen Land Beard Districts in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State, 

During the year ended 30th June, 1923, the various Boards held 411 
meetings, lasting 555 days. The various chairmen dealt with 9,794 cases, 
and full boards with 7,866. , 

‘The Western Land Board which is charged with the management and control 
of Crown Lands in the Western division of the State, discharges the functions 
of a local land board within the area of its jurisdiction. Six courts lasting 
_7 days were held during 1922-23, and the cases numbered 33. 


*See,:also, chapter ‘on Land Legislation and Settlement, 
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Land and Valuation Court.* 


The Land Court of Appeal, established originally in 1889, was. re-consti- 
tuted at the close of 1921 as the Land and Valuation Court. This court is 
presided over by a judge, whose status is equal to that of. a Judge of the 
Supreme Court, and who may sit as an open court at such’ places ag he 
determines, with two assessors in an advisory capacity. The procedure of 
the court is governed by rules made by the Judge, who also exercises powers 
over witnesses and the production of evidence similar to those of a Judge in 
the Supreme Court. 

Broadly stated, the functions of the court are to hear and determine all 
the more important matters and appeals arising under the Crown Lands Acts 
and cognate acts, cases involving the ratableness of lands and the more im- 
portant appeals from valuations made by the Valuer-General or by valuers 
under the Local Government Act. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1923, the Land and Valuation Court 
dealt with 32 references and 41 appeals (17 being sustained) under various 
Land ‘Acts; 5,169 objections to valuations under the Valuation of Land 
Act; 162 objections to Local Government assessments for rating, where 
the unimproved capital value exceeded £5,000, of which 4 were upheld, 71 
dismissed and 87 settled otherwise ; 24 claims relating to charges of local 
governing bodies in respect of rails, pipes, wires, etc., in public placcs ; and 2 
claims for compensation under the Public Works Act. 


Courts oF INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


A system of industrial arbitration was inaugurated in 1901, when courts 
of law were established to determine certain disputes between employers 
and employees relating to working conditions. The statutory basis of the 
present court is the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, with subsequent 
amendments. The court consists of a senior judge and three additional judges. 
Tts functions are to make awards governing the working conditions of in- 
dustries, to impose penalties in cases ot illegal strikes, lockouts, or unlawful 
dismissal, and to vary or amend awards. It also hears appeals from the 
industrial registrar and industrial magistrates. 

Industrial magistrates are appointed under the Act of 1912, with juris- 
diction over cases arising out of non-compliance with awards, and statutes 
governing working conditions of employees. Their powers are cognate with 
those of police magistrates. 


The Board of Trade determines the amount of the living wage from time 
to time, also the conditions of apprenticeship in various industries. It is 
empowered to conduct inquiries into industrial matters and other questions 
referred to it by the Minister for Labour and Industry. The Board may 
conduct inquiries regarding monopolies and combinations in restraint of 
trade upon reference by the Attorney-General. 


Details of the constitution and operations of these tribunals are published 
in the chapter relating to Employment and Production of this Year Book. 


Courts or FEDERAL JURISDICTION. 


By the Commonwealth Judiciary Act, 1903-1220, jurisdiction under 
Federal laws is vested in the several courts of the States within the limits 
of their several jurisdictions, as to locality, subject-matter, etc. Justices of 
the Peace are, however, precluded from exercising Federal jurisdiction. 
Certain acts (¢.g., the Postal Act and Customs Act) also confer jurisdiction 
in special cases in State Courts. 


* See, also, chapter on Land Legislation and Settlement, 
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There are two Commonwealth courts which possess certain jurisdiction, 
exclusive of State courts, these are the High Court of Australia and the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Avrbitration.* 


High Court of Australia. 

This Court was established in 1903 and consists of a Chief Justice and six 
puisne justices. Its principal seat is at the seat of Government, but sittings 
are held in the various States, and district registrars are appointed as required. 
The jurisdiction of the Court, which may be exercised in the first instance 
by one judge, is exclusive with regard to suits between States or any State 
and the Commonwealth, matters arising directly under a treaty, or writs of 
mandamus or prohibition against. a Federal officer or court. 

The High Court is constituted also as a Court of Appeal for Australia, 


a4 Courts oF APPELLATE JURISDICTION. 

Generally speaking appellate jurisdiction is exercised, in cases where appeals 
are permitted, by the Courts. of Quarter Sessions from Magistrates’ Courts, 
by the Supreme Court from District Courts, by the High Court of Australia 
from the Supreme Court, and (in certain cases) by the Privy Council from 
either of the two last-named courts, Appeal on points of law (usually by 
stating a case) may be made to the Supreme Court from any ordinary court 
of the State or from. any special court (e.g. Land or Industrial Arbitration). 

A Court of Criminal Appeal, presided over by Judges of the Supreme 
Court, was established in 1912. 


Civil Appeals to the Supreme Court. 

Three or more Judges of the Supreme Court may sit in its various civil 
jurisdictions (1) in Banco, to hear appeals from District Courts or from 
decisions of justices in. chambers, and to consider motions for a new trial and 
kindred matters—in certain circumstances such cases may be heard by one 
justice; (2) as a Full Court of three or more justices, to hear appeals from 
orders and decrees made by one justice in the various jurisdictions of the 
court; (3) one judge may sit in chambers to hear applications for writs of 
mandamus or prohibition, and to determine special cases stated by 
magistrates, 

During 1922 there were 3J motions for new trials before the Full Court 
at Common Law, 6 being granted, 16 refused, 7 not proceeded with, and 
2 were pending at the end of the year. Two appeals in Equity were sustained 
and 3.were disallowed. There was 1 appeal in Divorce, but it was not pro- 
ceeded with. Of 8 appeals from judgments in District Courts, 1 was allowed, 
3 dismissed, and 4. were not proceeded with. In addition, 4 writs of pro- 
hibition were granted, and 3 refused. Seven writs of mandamus were granted. 
and 6 were refused, and in special cases stated by magistrates, the magisterial 
finding was sustained in 6 cases, and reversed in 6. Nine writs of prohibition 
were granted and 3 refused, by Judges in Chambers, and | writ of mandamus 
was granted, and 3 were refused, while in 4 special cases the decisions of 
Magistrates’ Courts were upheld and in 3 reversed. 


Appeals to the High Court of Australia. 

Appeal tothe High Court of Australia from judgments of the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales may be made in any case by permission of the 
High Court, and as of right in cases involving a matter valued at £300 or 
more, or involving the status of any person under laws relating to aliens, 
marriage, divorce or bankruptcy, provided that appeal lay to the Privy Council 
in such case at the date of establishment of the Commonwealth. Such appeal 
may be made irrespective of whether any State law provides that the decision - 
of the Supreme Court is final. , 


ii A of this court may be found in the chapter on. Employment and Production” of the Year 
ook, : 
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- During 1922 the appeals heard by the High Court were as follow :—From 
a single judge exercising jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in. Equity, 1 
allowed, 8 dismissed, 1 settled otherwise; Divorce, 1 allowed. From. the 
Full Court of the Supreme Court, 2 allowed, 8 dismissed, 1 settled otherwise. 
In addition, 4 appeals were heard from assessments under the Federal Land 
Tax Act, and 1 was allowed and 3 dismissed. 


Appeals to the Privy Council. 


Appeals from dominion courts to the Crown-in-Council are now heard by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Such appeals are heard by 
virtue of the royal prerogative to review decisions of all Courts of the 
dominions, which can be limited only by Act of Parliament. 

The cases which may be heard on appeal by the Judicial Committee were 
defined by Order-in-Council in 1909. Appeal may be made as of right from 
determinations of the Supreme Court involving any property or right to the 
value of £500 or more, and as of grace from the Supreme or High Court in 
any matter of substantial importance, including criminal cases in special 
circumstances. Except where the High Court consents no appeal may be 
made to the Privy Council upon any question as to the limits inter se of the 
constitutional powers of the Commonwealth or States. 

' The number of applications to the Privy Council for leave to appeal during 
the past ten years was 24, of which 22 were grarted. During the period 19 
appeals were determined, 7 being upheld, and 12 dismissed. 


APPEALS IN CRIMINAL CASES. 


Appeals to Quarter Sessions. 


The right of appeal from Courts of Petty Sessions to Courts of Quarter 
Sessions lies against all convictions or orders by magistrates, excepting 
adjudication to imprisonment for failure to comply with an order for the 
payment of money, for the finding of sureties for entering into a recognisance 
or for giving security, and orders for the payment of wages and convictions 
for breaches of discipline under the Seamen’s Act, 1898. The Appeal 
Court rehears the cases, deciding questions of fact as well as of law, 

The results of appeals from Courts of Petty Sessions during the last five 
years are shown below :— 


Cases in which Conviction or . 

Year. Cases not Order was— Total Cases 

- Concluded. : Concluded. 

Confirmed. | Varied, | Quashed. ; 

1918 99 365 55 106. 526 
1919. 105 312 39 139 490 
1920 87 443 69 154 666 
1923 107 456 109 154 719 
1822 113 538 87 148 773 


Appeals are .made from less than I per cent. of the convictions in 
Magistrates’ Courts. In 1922 convictions were quashed in 19 per cent. of 
the cases concluded, and varied. in 11 per cent. of such cases. . 


Court of Criminal Appeal. 


- The Court of Criminal Appeal was established by the Criminal Appeal Act 
of 1912, which. prescribes that the Supreme Court shall be the Court of 
Criminal Appeal, constituted by three or more Judges of the Supreme 
Court as the Chief Justice may direct. Any person convicted on indictment 
may appeal to the Court against his conviction (1) on any ground which 
involves a question of law alone, or (2) with the leave of the Court or upon 
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the certificate of the judge of the court of trial, on any ground which involves 
a question of fact alone, or of mixed law and fact, or any other ground which 
appears to the Court to be sufficient. With the leave of the Court, a convicted 
person may appeal also against the sentence passed on conviction. In such 
appeal the Court may quash the sentence and substitute another either: 
more or less severe. 


In addition to determining appeals in ordinary cases the Cour has power, 
in special eases, to record a verdict and pass a sentence in substitution for the 
verdict and sentence of the court of trial. It also may grant a new trial, 
either on its own motion or on application of the appellant. 


The result of appeals during the last five years is shown hereunder :— 


1 
Applications to Judge. Applications to Court. 
Sentences 
Varied 
Year. Convictions, : . (included in 
Affirmed. | Quashed. 
1918 1 i 19 3 4 26 2 
1919 ee one 19 3 vee 22 2 
1920 be ae 40 2 6 48° 3 
1921 oY wed nas 39 2 3 44 oe 
1922 oe Per 33 1 6 40 4 


The number of appeal cases heard in 1922 was approximately 4 per cent. 
of the convictions of that year. In addition to the number shown in the 
_ table.16 appeals were abandoned during the year. 


ADMINISTRATION oF Law. 


In New South Wales the duty of administering laws is allotted. to 
Ministers of the Crown in their respective spheres, and a table of Acts 
administered by each Minister, may be found in “The New South Wales 
Parliamentary Companion.” At least two members of the Cabinet are 
allotted the special functions involved in the administration of justice and in 
transacting the legal business of the State. Usually an Attorney-General 
and. a. Minister of Justice are appointed, but sometimes these offices are 
combined and a Solicitor-General is included in the Cabinet. There is also a 
Crown Solicitor—a salaried public servant, 


Attorney-General. 


The Attorney-General is charged with the conduct of. pases relating 
to the High Courts (such as District and Supreme Courts), the offices of the 
Crown Solicitor, Crown Prosecutors, Clerk of the Peace, and Parliamentary 
Draftsmen, as well as. statute. law consolidation and certain Acts, including 
the Poor Persons’ Defence Act and the Poor Persons’ Legal Aid Act. Further- 
more, he corresponds with other Ministers on questions of State on which his 
legal opinion is required, and with judges‘on matters within his control, 
initiates and defends proceedings. by or against the State, and determines 

whether prosecution lies in cases of indictable offences. 


Minister of Justice. 

The Minister of Justice supervises the working of all magistrates’ courts, 
of gaols and penal establishments, the infliction of punishment.and execution 
of sentences, also the operations of the various’ offices connected with 
the Supreme and District Courts. He administers Acts of Parliament 


relating to justices, juries, coroners, prisons and prisoners, criminals, ; inebriates, 
registration of firms, companies and licensed trades. as callings. 


a 
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OFFICE AND TENURE OF MEMBERS OF THE JUDICIARY: 


Judges of the Supreme Court. 

Judges of the Supreme Court of New South Wales are styled “J uaticaa2? 
-and are appointed by Commission of the Governor on the advice of the 
Executive Council. No person may be appointed Judge of the Supreme 
Court unless he is a barrister of five years standing. In addition to exercising 
legal jurisdiction the judges. have power to make rules governing court 
procedure and to control the admission to practice of barristers and solicitors 
and to supervise their conduct. 

A judge is immune from prosecution for the performance of his judicial 
duties within the scope of his jurisdiction. He holds office “during good 
behaviour” until the age of seventy years at a salary fixed by statute— 
£3,500 per annum to the Chief Justice and £2,600 per annum to each 
puisne judge. By these provisions the judiciary is rendered completely 
independent of the executive, but a judge way be removed from office by 
the Crown on the address of both Houses of Parliament. 


Judges of the District Court. 

Any barrister of five years standing or attorney of seven years standing 
may be appointed as judge of the District Court by the Governor, and may 
exercise the jurisdiction of the Court in districts allotted by the Governor. 
Such persons when appointed hold office during ability and good behaviour 
at a salary of £1,500 per annum, which may not be reduced during their 
term of office. The Governor may remove from office any District Court 
Judge for inability or misbehaviour subject first to appeal to the Governor- 
in-Council, A judge may not engage in practice of the legal profession. 


Other Officers. 

Certain ministerial functions are performed by magistrates and justices in 
addition to their judicial duties, but special officers are appointed for 
certain purposes in the administration of justice, viz., Crown Prosecutors 
to act in Criminal Courts in prosecuting persons accused of indictable 
offences, Clerks of Petty Sessions, the Clerk of the Peace and his deputies, 
to act as Clerks for the Courts of Quarter Sessions, Registrars of the Small 
Debts and District Courts, and Bailiffs. 

In connection with the Supreme Court there are two important officers in 
addition to those connected with special jurisdictions, viz., the Prothonotary 
and the Sheriff. 

Prothonotary. 

The Prothonotary of the Supreme Court is its principal officer in the 
common law and criminal jurisdiction. He acts as registrar to the 
Courts of Matrimonial Causes, Admiralty, and Criminal Appeal, The 
Prothonotary or his deputy may be empowered under rules of the court to 
transact business usually transacted by a judge sitting in chambers, except 
in respect of matters relating to liberty of the subject. 


Sheriff. 

The office of Sheriff was first established in New South Wales in 1824, 
and is regulated now by the Sheriff Act, 1900. There is a Sheriff and Under 
Sheriff. Sheriff’s officers are stationed at convenient country centres, where 
there is a Deputy Sheriff—usually a Police Magistrate. The functions of 
the Sheriff include the enforcement of judgments and execution of writs 
of the Supreme Court, the summoning and supervision of juries, and 
administrative arrangements relating to the holding of courts. 


Magistrates. 


Magistrates are appointed from among members of the Public Service 
unless it is certified by the Public Service Board that no member of the 
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service is suitable for such office. Persons so appointed must have attained 
the full age of thirty-five years, have passed the prescribed examination in 
law, and be prepared to reside permanently in the district to which they are 
appomted. Magistrates are required to take the judicial oath and the oath 
of allegiance, and they hold office at the pleasure of the Governor. 


Within the districts of the Metropolis, Parramatta, Newcastle, Broken 
Hill, Bathurst, and Wollongong the jurisdiction of the’ Court of Petty 
Sessions is exercised exclusively by Stipendiary Magistrates. In country 
districts jurisdiction in Petty Sessions is exercised by Police Magistrates 
wherever convenient, and otherwise by honorary justices in minor cases. 
Police Magistrates were first appointed in 1837, and Stipendiary Magistrates 
in 1881. 

The jurisdiction of magistrates has been explained in connection with 
Courts of Petty Sessions, and their functions comprise those of Justices of 
the Peace explained. later. In addition they usually act in country centres 
as District Registrars in Bankruptcy, Revising Magistrates, visiting Justices 
to gaols, Deputy Sheriffs, Mining Wardens, Licensing Magistrates, and 
Industrial Magistrates, 


At 30th June, 1923, there were fourteen Stipendiary Magistrates with 
salaries ranging from £685 to £960 per annum, and eighteen, Police 
Magistrates Pwitlt salaries ranging from £525 to £7 18. 


Justices of the Peace. 


Any person of mature age and good character may be appointed a Justice 
of the Peace by Commission, under the Grand Seal. -The office is honorary, 
and is held during the pleasure of the Crown. No special qualifications in 
law are required of appointees, but they must he persons of standing in the 
community and must take prescribed oaths. Women became eligible for 
the office under the Legal Status of Women Act, 1918. 

The functions of justices are numerous, extendirig over the administration _ 
of justice generally, the maintenance of peace, and the judicial duties of the 
office. The judicial powers are explained in connection with the Courts of 
Petty Sessicns, and other duties include the issue of warrants for arrests, 
issue of summonses, administration of oaths, and certification of documents. 

At the end of 1923 there were ‘approximately 15,000 J ustices of the Peace 
in New South Wales, including 219 women. 


Registrar-General. 

The Office of Registrar-General in New South Wales is that of registrar of 
certain occurences and transactions of special legal significance as prescribed by 
Act of Parliament. Registrations are made of births, deaths and marriages ; 
of deeds, titles to land, transfers, land leases ; of mortgages and liens; of 
companies and firms, and of documents under the Real Property Act. The 
Transfer of Records Acts, passed in October, 1923, provides for the transfer 
from the Supreme Court to the Office of the Registrar-General,. records 
relating to bills of sale, affadavits, etc., under the Newspapers and the 
Printing Act, and certain other records. The documents are usually availabie 
to the public. Fees are charged in most cases for registration and for 
inspection. The amount collected as fees for inspection and searches, and 
for public documents sold by the Registrar-General during 1922, was 
£205,921. 

Public Trustee. 

Under the Public Trustee Act, 1913, which was amended in 1923, the 
functions of the Curator of Intestate Estates were taken over by the Public 
‘Trustee on Ist January, 1914. The Public Trustee may act as trustee under 
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a will, or marriage or other settlement ; executor of a -will ; administrator 
of a will where the executor declines to act, is dead or absent from the 
State; administrator of intestate estates; and as agent or attorney for 
any person who authorises him so to act. He may act also as manager, 
guardian or receiver of the estate of an insane or incapable person, or 
as guardian or receiver of the estate of an infant. He isa corporation sole 
with perpetual succession and a seal of office and is subject to the control 
and orders of the Supreme Court. 


Where the net value of an intestate estate does not eee £100, the 
Public Trustee may pay the whole amount direct to the widow, and he may 
apply the share of an infant, not exceeding £500 to the maintenance of 
the infant. As attorney or agent he may collect rents or interest on 
investments, supervise repairs, prepare taxation returns, and pay taxes, etc. 
Agents of the Trustee are appointed in towns throughout the State. 

Operations are not conducted for profit, and the fees and commission 
chargeable are regulated to provide sufficient money 10 cover working ex- 
penses only. The accounts of the Public Trust Office are audited by the 
Auditor-General. 


The following is a summary of the transactions during the last five years :— 


Particulars. | 1919, | 1920. | 1921.* 1922.* 1923,* 


New Estates Administered— |- , 
As Administrator ou 1,599 1,256 1,024 981 1,761 


‘ As Executor or Trustee 78 82 74 80 93° 
As Attorney or Agent ... 12 3 3 it 12 
£ £ £ £ fo 
Amount Receivedt ... ..| 740,612 | 736,538 | 649,972 | 658,232 | 829,475 
Amount Paidt.... s -.| 644,566 | 710,884 | 687,668 | 657,639 | 789,355 
Commission and Fees ... st 18,036 20,145 26,994 22,830 31,761 - 
Unclaimed Money— : 
Paid into Treasury... 7,875 7,070 2,985 8,243 3,822 
Subsequently Claimed... 241 594 1,210 1,231 "995 


Credit Balances of Estates* ...! 1,797,318 | 2;091,235 | 2,189,090 | 2,425,477 | 2,887,434 


* Year ended 30th June. -+ Qn behalf of estates, 


During the year ended 30th June, 1923, the operations resulted in a profit 
of £7,903, which increased the accumulated profits to £11,744. The 
aggregate value of the estates subject. to administration from the inception 
of the office of Public Trustee on Ist January, 1914, to 30th June, 1923, 
amounted to £7,740,600. 


Poor Persons’ Legal Ea:penses. 


Under the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act, 1907, any person committed. for 
trial for.an indictable offence may apply for Jegal aid for his defence before 
the juryissworn. If the judge or committing magistrate considers that 
the person is without adequate means, and that such legal aid should be 
supplied, the Attorney-General may arrange for the defence of the accused 
and for payment of expenses of all material witnesses, 


~The Poor Persons’ Legal Remedies Act, 1918, authorises judges 1o make 

' rules regulating the practice and procedure, and the costs and fees payable 

in respect of proceedings to which poor persons are parties. Such pro- 

ceedings may not be instituted without permission, and judges to whom 

applications for permission are made are authorised to act as conciliators. 
The rules made under this act. do not apply to criminal proceedings. 
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Patrrnts, Copyricuts, TrapE Marks, anp Desiens. 


The administration of the statutes relating to Patents, Copyrights, Trade 
Marks, and Designs, devolves upon the Federal authorities, and a patent 
granted. under the Commonwealth law is thus afforded protection in all 
the States, and in the Territory of Papua, for sixteen years. The copyright 
in a book, the performing right in a dramatic or musical work, and the 
lecturing right in a. lecture, continue for the author’s life and fifty years 
after his death. The British Copyright Act, subject to certain modifications, 
is in force in the Commonwealth under the Copyright Act, 1912. 

The registration of a trade-mark protects it for fourteen years, but may be 
renewed from time to time. An industrial design may be protected for five 
years, and the period extended to fifteen years, provided it is used in 
Australia within two years of registration. 

Under the various Federal Acts, arrangements may be made for the protec- 
tion in other countries of patents, copyrights, trade-marks, and designs. In 
all cases the rights of holders under the legislation of a State were conserved. 


LecaL PROFESSION. 


The legal profession in New South Wales is controlled by regulations of the 
Supreme Court, which prescribe the conditions of entry to the profession, 
regulate studentships at law and. specify the legal examinations which must 
be passed prior to admission to practice. Separate boards haye been estab- 
lished to govern the admission of barristers and solicitors. : 

Any solicitor duly admitted to practice has the right of audience in all 
courts of New South Wales, but the Supreme Court may suspend: or remove 
from the roll any solicitor for proven misconduct or malpractice. Barristers 
have, in general, no legal right to fees for their services in court, but.scales 
of charges for certain services rendered by solicitors are prescribed by regula- 
tion and costs of suits are in certain instances taxed. off by an officer of 
the Supreme Court. 

The following table shows the number of members of the legal profession 
in practice at intervals since 1911, and illustrates the increase in numbers in 


recent years :— 


Solicitors. 
End of Year. Barristers. 

Sydney. Country. Total, 
1911 156 603 411 1,014 
1918 . 169 629 429 1,058 
1920 174 666 423 1,089 
1922 184 717 439 1,156 
1923 : 199 : 754 440 1,194 


The number of barristers.at the end of 1923 included 26 King’s Counsel. 
The number stated in the table does not include the District. Court judges, 
the Master in Equity, magistrates, State officials who are barristers, 
non-practising barristers; nor those on the roll—but not resident—in New 
South Wales. ‘here were 1,194 solicitors, and 73 certificated conveyancers. 

Barristers are organised under the Council of the Bar of New South Wales, 
and solicitors under the Incorporated Law Institute of New South Wales, - 
There is also a Society of Notaries. - 


Jury System. 


The jury system was first introduced into New South Wales in 1824, but 
was not converted to its present form until 1839. 
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All crimes and misdemeanours prosecuted by indictment in the Supreme 
Court or Courts of Quarter Sessions must be tried before a jury of twelve 
persons, who find as to the facts of the case, the punishment being 
determined by the judge. Most civil cases may be tried before a special 
jury of four persons, or a jnry of twelve persons, upon application and with 
the consent of the court. . The jury in such cases determines questions of fact 
and assesses damages. The procedure in relation to juries is governed 
principally by the Juries Act, 1912, but other Acts regulate special cases. 

Persons liable to service on juries include, with certain exceptions, any 
person above the age of 21 years residing in New South Wales, and 
having a clear yearly income of £30 or more from real and personal estate, 
or a real and personal estate of the value of £300 or more. The principal 
exceptions are foreign subjects, who have not resided in New South Wales 
for at least seven years, and certain persons attainted of treason or felony. 
Persons specially exempt include judges, members of parliament, certain 
public officers, clergymen, barristers, solicitors, magistrates, police officers, 
doctors, chemists, schoolmasters, certain employees of banks, incapacitated 
persons, and persons above the age of 60 years who claim exemption. 

A jurors’ list is compiled annually in October for each Petty Sessions 
District by the senior police officer. This list is made available for public 
inspection, and revised in December before a magistrate. Lists of persons 
qualified and liable to serve on special juries are prepared also. They 
include persons of prescribed avocations. The jurors summoned to hear an 
issue are decided by lot. Accused persons or their prosecutors each have 
the right to challenge eight jurors in criminal cases, or twenty in capital 
cases, without assigning reasons. In civil cases twice the number of jurors 
required are summoned, and one-fourth of the number is struck off by each 
party to the case. 

In criminal cases the verdict of the jury must be unanimous. Where 
agreement is not reached within twelve hours, the jury may be discharged, 
and the accused tried again before another jury. In civil cases the verdict 
of three-fourths of the jury may be accepted after six hours deliberation, 


but failing agreement within twelve hours, the jury is discharged and a new 
trial held. 


Hasiruat CrimtnaLtS AND PREVENTIVE DETENTION. 


The Habitual Criminals Act, 1905, empowers a judge to declare as an 
habitual criminal any person convicted for the third or, in some cases, the 
fourth time, of certain criminal offences, as specified in the Act. The definite 
sentence imposed for the last conviction is first served, and the offender is 
then detained for an indefinite term, until he is deemed fit for freedom. 

This system of treatment acts as a deterrent to the existence of professional 
criminals, and confers an incalculable benefit on society by removing the 
force of criminal example. The benefits accruing from the system of 
indeterminate sentences, as initiated in New South Wales, have led to its 
adoption in other communities. cS 

Six men were declared habitval criminals during 1922, the total number so 
declared since the inception of the Act being 90, including 1 woman. Of 
this number, 47 men and 1 woman were released on probation, 5 being recom- 
mitted to gaol, 5 died, 7 were released on medical grounds, 3 were removed 
to the Hospital for Criminal Insane, and in 7 cases the declaration of an 
‘habitual criminal was remitted. At the end of 1922 there were under 
detention 8 men who had not yet completed the definite period, and 23 
men who had passed into the indeterminate stage. 

On the completion of the definite term under the ordinary prison 
regulations, the habitual criminal passes to the indeterminate stage, which 

* is divided into three grades—intermediate, higher, and special. A minimum 
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period of 4 years and 8 months must be spent in the lower grades before the 
prisoner can gain admission to the special grade, wherein cases may be 
brought under consideration with a view to release. 

fo} 


_ An important: proviso of the Habitual Criminals Act prescribes that while 
under detention as an habitual criminal every prisoner must work at some 
useful trade, and receive at least one-half of the proceeds of his work. As the 
majority of these persons have not been trained in any branch of skilled labour, 
facilities are afforded them, while serving the definite term, to acquire training 
in some remunerative employment. 


Firsr OFrrENDERS. 


Special provision is made by the Crimes Act, 1900, for lenience towards 
any.person convicted of a minor offence and sentenced to penal servitude or 
imprisonment therefor, provided such person has not been convicted 
previously of an indictable offence. The term “minor offence” includes, in 
this connection, all offences punishable summarily, and any other offence to. 
which the court applies the provisions of the Act. In such cases sentence 
is pronounced in the ordinary way, and execution thereof suspended upon 
the offender entering into recognisance to be of good behaviour for a fixed | 
period of at least twelve months. Such persons are required to undergo ain‘ 
_ examination to facilitate future identification, and to report quarterly to the 
police. They may be arrested and committed to prison for the term of sen- 
tence imposed, for any breach of the conditions of their-release during the 
period of probation. 


Special provision was made in 1918 for observing privacy in hearing the 
cases of female first offenders. 


The following table shows the particulars available concerning persons 
released as first offenders in the last six years (cases of children being 
excluded) :— 


1 


| First First 3 
“| Offenders Offenders | Total First 
Year. dealt with Released on | Offenders 
i | by Higher Igitchariouocray ratty on 
i oo gistra robation, 
| Courts. Gontts, — 
917s a9 | 303 
1918: 120 269! 389 
1919 i 151 282 | 433 
1920 217 241 | 458 
ol | 246 395 | 641 
1922 | 136 543 | 679 
a] i : 


Fueitive OFFENDERS AND EXTRADITION. 


By the Service and Execution of Process Act (Federal), civil process 
commenced in any State of the Commonwealth may be served in any other, 
and judgment obtained in any State may be enforced in any other. In 
criminal proceedings, warrants issued in one State and endorsed in another 
may be duly executed in that State and the fugitive surrendered. 


Special arrangements governing these matters as between different parts of 
the British Empire are made by the Fugitive Offenders’ Act, 1881 (Imperial). 
Subject to local inquiry and committal, any person charged with an offence 
punishable by imprisonment for twelve months or more may be arrested 
under a warrant locally endorsed, or under a provisional warrant in cases of 
suspicion, and extradited. 
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Extradition to foreign countries is governed by Imperial Acts, or local 
Acts of special sanction, under treaties concluded with the countries 
converned, But such treaties may be arranged only by the Imperial 
Government and these are usually made applicable to the whole Empire. 
Various acts are in force. Ax regards New South Wales, application for the 
surrender of a foreign criminal is made to the Governor-General by the 
foreign consul or government concerned. No person, however, may be 
surrendered without due inquiry into the charge laid against him, and when 
_ surrendered he must not be tried for any other offence. Persons ‘charged 
with political offences only may not be extradited. Application to foreign 
countries for surrender of a criminal to New South Wales are usually made 
by the Attorney-General. 

The number of fugitive offenders arrested in New South Wales and 
remanded to other States or countries during 1922 was 40, and the number 
arrested in other States or countries and returned to New South Waies 
was 17. 

CapiraL PUNISHMENT. - 

The following table shows the total number of death sentences pronounced 
and sentences of death recorded, and executions during the years 1917-22 :— 


Death Sen- Death Sen- 
z rea tences 
ronounc . Pronounced . . 
Year. | and Sentences Executions. || Year. | 544 sentences -Executions. 
of Death of Death 
Recorded. Recorded. 
1917 8 2 1920 14 
1918 4 aes 1921 8 
1919 3 sae 1922 3 


At the close of 1922, there were in gaol 56 persons serving life sentences, - 
and one under sentence of death. 


to 
nN 
Lor 


POLICE. 


The police force of New South Wales is organised under the Police 
Regulation Acts of 1899 and 1906. The Inspector-General of Police, under 
direction of the Colonial Secretary, is charged with the superintendence of 
police, and is responsible for the organisation, discipline, and efficiency of the 
force. Superintendents ,and inspectors of police are appointed by the 
Goernor as subordinates of the Inspector-General. Sergeants and con- 
stables are appointed as required by .the Inspector-General, but such 
appointments may be disallowed by the Governor. 


No person may be appointed constable unless he is of sound constitution, 
able-bodied, under the age of 30 years, of good character, and able to read 
and write. Any person who has been convicted of a felony, is in other 
employmeht, or keeps a house for the sale of liquor, is incapable of acting as 
an officer of police. A high physical standard is required of recruits. 


Members of the force must take an oath of faithful and impartial service, 
and may be'punished by fine in Courts of Petty Sessions for failure or refusal 
of duty. They remain in office until the age of 60 years (or 65 with special 
permission), unless previously discharged. They may resign on giving three 
months’ notice. 


The powers of police officers rest on the common law, with certain express 
additions made thereto by statute. The primary duties of the police are to 
prevent crime, to detect offenders and to bring them to justice, to protect life 
and property, to enforce the law, and to maintain peace and. good order 
throughout the State. _ In addition, they perform many duties in the service 
of the State, ¢g., they act as Clerks of Petty Sessions in small centres, 
as Crown Land Bailiffs, Foresters, Mining Wardens, Inspectors under 
Fisheries and other Acis; they collect revenue, such as taxes in respect 
of moter vehicles ; they revise the electoral lists, and collect a large volume of 
statistical returns. 


The State is divided into 88 police districts, which are subdivided into 530 
patrol districts, containing 644 police stations, at the end of 1922, and a 
police force numbering 2,837. The distribution of the force in 1929 was as 
follows —- 


a ar L S Ci Track 

. : e — - on- rack- 

Classification. Saporia. ence pean, stables. ers. Total. 

tendents. 

General... wes oss va 13 50 544 1,954* | 34 | 2,595* 

Detective ... ay tear Be load “ee 2 25 21 desi 48 

Water ues nee. as a ats 1 9 45° was 53 

Traffic 23 ase eels ae 1 2 9 “429 |, 141 
- Total ... aa we 14 55 587 2,147* 34 2;837* 

2 ’ I 


‘*including 8 women, viz., 4 Searchers.and 4 Special Constables. 


The following statement shows for various years since 1896 the strength 
of the police establishment (exclusive of trackers and women police) in 
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relation to the population. In 1900 the function of regulating the metro- 
politan street traffic was transferred to the police, and with a greater volume 
of administrative legislation piel duties have been increased. 


Number ot Inhabitants 1 Number of job 
pies Police. | poticeman, || "| Police | poftceman, 
1896 1,874 682 t 1916 2,587 “729 
1901 2,172 634 | 1917 2,557 751 
1906 _ 2,842 640 1918 2,480 792 
1911 2,487 684 || 1919 2,569 794 
1912 2,554 700 || 1920 2,634 795 
1y13 2,582 15 = || (192) 2,734 779 
1914 2,627 717 «1922 2,795 778 
1915 2,613 725 | 

i 


Since 1901 the police force has grown at a slower rate than the population. 


Rates of Pay and Pensions. 


The salaries paid to the police are as follow :—Inspector-General £1,500; 
superintendents, £533 to £633 per annum ; inspectors, £408 to £458 per 
annum ; sergeants, 18s. 1d. to 20s. 1d. per day ; constables, 14s. 7d. to 17s. 7d. 
per day. 


Tn addition officers not provided with quarters receive lodging allowances 
as follow :—Inspector-General £150; superintendents, £110 per annum ; 
inspectors, £80 per annum. Other ranks—married men, 2s. 6d. per day ; 
single men, ls. 6d. per day. <A clothing allowance of £20 per annum is 
made to plain-clothes police in lieu of uniform. 


A ‘deduction of 4 per cent. is made on account of contributions to a 
Superannuation Fund. Pension and gratuity rights are as follow :—-To 
police appointed before Ist February, 1907, with less than 15 years’ service, 
a gratuity not exceeding one month’s pay is payable for each year of service, 
and a further gratuity of a month’s pay ‘for each year of service after the 
tenth year; to officers with 15 years’ and less than 20 years’ service, a 
pension equal to half-pay, less 3 per cent., is payable ; from 20 years’ and less 
than 25 years’ service, a pension equal to two-thirds, less 3 per cent.; from 
25 years’ and less than 30 years’ service, a pension equal to three-quarters 
less 3 per cent.; and from 30 years and upwards, a pension equal to full 
pay, less 3 per cent. To officers appointed after 31st January, 1907, with 
less than 20 years’ service, a gratuity not exceeding one month’s pay for 
each year of service is payable ; to officers with 20 years’ service and upwards, 
a retiring allowance not exceeding one-fortieth of salary for each complete 
year of service, less 3 per cent., provided that such allowance shall not 
exceed three-quarters of salary, less 3 per cent. 


The Police Regulation (Appeals) Act, 1923, which will come into operation 
on a date to be proclaimed, provides for the appointment of a Board, consti- 
tuted by a District Court Judge, to hear appeals against the decisions of the 
{nspector-General of Police in regard to promotions or the imposition of 
punishments, consisting of fine, suspension, dismissal, reduction in rank or 
pay, or transfer. Any party to an appeal may require it to be heard vefore 
the judge, and two members of the police as assessors, one being nominated 
by the Inspector-General and one by the Police Force. The decisions of the 
Board are subject to review by the Colonial Secretary, as the responsible 
Minister of State, and his decision shall be final. 
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REGULATION oF TRAFFIC. 


In the metropolitan district the Traflic Police inspect public vehicles, test 
taximeters, regulate and control the use of motor vehicles upon public streets, 
besides exercising a general control over all street traffic, 


Tn traffic accidents reported in the metropolitan district during 1922 the 
number of persons killed was 76, and 1,972 were injured. There were 1,878 
accidents in which no person was injured. The corresponding figures. for 
1921 were: Killed, 62; injured, 1,616; and accidents in which no one 
sustained injury, 1,199. These figures show that there has been a substantial 
_ Increase in street accidents. 


The police reported also 126 accidents caused by motor vehicles in public 
streets outside the metropolitan traffic district. Ninety-one persons were 
injured and 20 were killed. 


As regards the services of the police in eases of accident, it is of interest 


to note that in 1922, 868 police officers held First Aid Certificates and 325 
held Life Saving Certificates. 


Traffic Licenses. 


The following table shows licenses granted for vehicles and drivers under 
the Metropolitan Traffic Act and the Motor Traffic Act during the years 1921 
and 1922 :— 


License. 1921, | 1922. | License. 1921. | 1922. 
- l eareey sion 
Metropolitan Traffic Act— i Metrop. Traffic Act—ctd. 
Horse Cab ae eel G43 607 Motor-van Driver .| 523 811 
Motor Cab a3 vei 407 419 || Horse-bus Driver se 13 16 
Forse Van 1,623'| 1,520 | Motor-bus Driver w| 441 803 
- Motor Van , 376) 579 | 
Horse Omnibus ... 2 | 8 10 Motor Traffic Act-- 
Motor Omnibus... ..., 180} 308 || Motor Vehicle... .../82,189 [39,227 
Horse-cab Driver wl 756 678 || Motor Vehicle Driver .../52,538 (62,946 
Motor-cab Driver eal 627 635 | Motor Cycle... ./11,291 [12,143 
Horse-van Driver --/ 1,884 1,777 || Motor Cycle Rider Aa tGitdS 17,299. 


The revenue obtained under the Metropolitan Traffic Act was £4,834 in 
1921 and £5,418 in 1922; under the Motor Traffic Act £51,711 in 1921,- 
and £62,673 in 1922 ; and under the Motor Vehicles (Taxation) Act £131,025 
in 1921, and £161,874 in 1922, 


PRISON SERVICES. 


A prison may be established by proclamation of the Governor, at. any 
premises prepared and maintained as a prison at the public expense. A 
Comptroller-General and Deputy Comptroller- General of Prisons are appointed 
by the Governor for the care of prisons and custody of coavicted prisoners. 
Persons in custody awaiting trial are held by the Comptroller-General for the 
Sheriff. 


All prisons must be visited at least once each week by a magistrate ap- 
pointed to be “ Visiting Justice,” who may enter and inspect, and report to the 
Chief Secretary upon any matter connected with the gaol as often as he deems 
necessary. Such justice may hear and determine complaints against prisoners 
and award as punishment a term of solitary confinement on bread and water. 
In addition Judges of the Supreme Court may visit prisons and sit as a 
Court of Gaol Delivery to determine cases of untried prisoners. 


At the end of 1922 there were 25 gaols in New South Wales. Six were 
principal, 8 minor, and 11 police gaols. Since 1901, when there were 59 - 
gaols, 40 have been closed, and 5 opened. Parramatta gaol was reopened 
in 1922. 


Grading of Establishments. 


The prison establishments are graded with a view to the concentration of 
prison population in institutions large enough to ensure efficiency of super- 
vision with economy of administration, and the maintenance ef a strict and 
disciplinary organisation conducive to the highest ideals of reform. 


The State Reformatory for Women at Long Bay is occupied by- prisoners 
of all classes, and the State Penitentiary for Men at Long Bay is used as a 
place of detention for incapables from the city, and as a centre from which 
long-sentence prisoners are distributed te the principal country establish- 
ments. At the police gaols and lock-ups are detained only prisoners with 
sentences of less than fourteen days. The Prisoners’ Afforestation Camp, 
Tuncurry, receives selected prisoners (first offenders) after portion of their 
sentence has been served. At the Emu Plains Prison Farm, young indus- 
trious prisoners, with suitable qualifications are treated on somewhat similar 
lines. 


Classification of Prisoners. 


In all the large establishments an inter-classification system is operative, 
which assures the segregation of the inmates in various classes according 
to age and conduct. For several years the principle of restricted associa- 
tion has been in operation, and has yielded successful results. Under 
present conditions association while at work, at exercise, and at religious 
instruction, is subject to the closest supervision. Cells are lighted, and 
literature is provided from the prison libraries. 
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Prison PoPULATION. 


The number of gaol entries during the various years, and the number 
of prisoners in gaol, exclusive of inebriates, at the close of various years since 
1901 are shown below :-— 


Prisoners at end of Year. 


Number 
Year, ee Under Sentence. | Awaiting Trial. otal, aed 

during Q ~ aan j ej Sentence 

Year, Males.  Females.| Males, | Females.) Males, | Females. otal. | per 1,006 of 

| i ! 1 Population. 

1901 | 14,361 1,499 197 106 10 | 1,605 ,. 207 | 1,812 | 12°3 
I91L | 9,532 1,066 107 68 8 | 41,184 ) 115 | 1,249 6°9 
1916 | 9,999 1,25). 206 64 10 | «1,315 210 1,525 79 
1917 | 8,169 | 1,154 | 138 | 81; 4 | 1,235 | 142 | 1,377) 6-7 
1918 7,804 854 105 59 74 913 112 1,025 59 
1919 | 7,373 835 60 85 6 920 66 | 986 4°4 
3920 | 8,784 1,056 72 ito} 9. | 1,167 81 1,248 5°4 
1921 | 8,817 1,182 91 90 #6 1,272 97 | 1,369 |- 60 
1922 | 8,955 1,292 81 97 6 | 1,389 87 | 1,476: 6°3 


remand, some of whom were received and counted several times. 

Of the prisoners in gaol under sentence at the end of 1922, there were — 
1,241 serving sentences of penal servitude, or of hard labour, including 56 
serving life sentences, and 31 habitual criminals. One prisoner was under 
sentence of death, and 131 were serving sentences of imprisonment only. 
The terms of sentence were unspecified in 129 cases. 

The number of convicted prisoners in gaols decreased in a marked degree 
between 1901 and 1911... At the end of the former year the number was 
1,696 or 12°3 per 10,000 of population as compared with 1,173. or 6-9 per 
10,000 of population in 1911. ‘The prison population increased between 
1911 and 1915, when, owing probably to circumstances brought about by the 
war, a further marked decline occurred, and at the end of 1919 the number 
of prisoners confined in gaols was the lowest since records were commenced 
in 1887. Since 1919 the number has increased. 

The number of prisoners in gaols varies over lengthy periods under the 
influence of several variable factors, chiefly the number of offences for which 
imprisonment may be ordered and the severity of sentences imposed, 
There has, in recent years, been a growing tendency to lenient treatment. 
Therefore the number of confinees in any particular year does not necessarily 
reflect the amount of crime committed in that year. 

The following statement shows the number of prisoners under sentence 
received into gaols during various years since 1901 :—- 


| Convicted in Higher Courts, Convicted in Courts« f Petty Sessions. Other 
= VE Ree peace vay Imprisoned persons Grand 
Year. | Not Previously Sentenced indefault sentenced Total: 

|. previously in Total. | to Of pine Total. | to Prison, o 

; in Prison. Prison. | | Prison Fine. * aller 
1901; 270. 882 652 | 2,804 8,182 |10,986| 202 11,840 
1906 | 287 i 325 612 | 1,957 6,853 8,810 149 9,571 
19)1- 248 237 485 1,728 | 4,959 6,687 261 7,433 
1912 | 238 261 499 2,357 5,844 8,201 259 ~~ «. «8,959 
1913 | 298 | «349 647 2,372 | 6,016 8,388 281 : 9,316 
1914 | 243 412 655 2,426 6,299. 8,725 416 9,796 
1919 303 279 582 1,487 3,076 4,563 264 5,409 
1920 | 390° | 418 808. .| 1,630 3,724 5,354 40 | 6,202 
1921 | 422... - 440 862 1,270 4,441 5,711 41 | 6,614 
1922 I 405 i 452 857 1,440 4,226 5,666 | 42 6,565 


* Includes persons imprisoned as debtors, as offenders against Federal laws, as naval and military 
offenders, and as a result of civil processes. 


*37831—B 
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This table provides a comparison of recent years with those more remote, and 
of the pre-war and post-war periods. General features of the figures are (1) that 
usually more than half the crimes for which convictions are obtained in the 
higher courts (¢.¢. the more serious crimes) are committed by persons who have 
already been in prison, (2) approximately two-thirds of the prisoners are 
committed to gaol in default of paying fines imposed in Courts of Petty 
Sessions. Since 1901 the total number of persons committed to prison under 
sentence has decreased heavily, especially when the growth of population is 
considered, the relative proportions per 1,000 of population being in 1901, 
8-6; 1911, 4:5; 1921, 3-1; 1922, 3:5. This decrease is due mainly to a diminu-_ 
tion in imprisonment for minor offences dealt with by Courts of Petty Sessions, 
where the decrease in the number of persons committed to prison without 
the option of paying a fine is particularly noticeable. Between 1911 and 
1914 the number of persons imprisoned for serious crime was increasing, but 
was relatively less than in former years. The numerical increase since the 
war has not raised the proportion relatively to tne population. 


Imprisonment —Composition by Fine. 


Under the Justices Act any persons committed to prison in default of 
payment of a fine may pay a portion of the fine under prison rules and be 
relieved of a proportionate part of the period of imprisonment. The extent 
to which prisoners have availed of this provision in various years since 1902, 
when it first became operative, is shown below :— 


Particulars. | 1902. 1911. | 1920. 1921. 1922, 
l ' on 
Persons committed to gaol in default of } 
payment of fines “a oe | 8,062 | 4,959 | 3,724 | 4,102 | 4,226 
Prisoners subsequently released after pay: aon | 
ing portion of fines... -1,008 1,480 781: 848 776 
Days prisoners would have served if por-, } | 
tion of fines had not been paid cal 30,768 | 41,104 | 27,017 | 32,323 | 25,140 
| i : 
Days remitted by part-payment of fines .... 20,179 30,120:-| 16,602 18,464 | 10,761 
' By «4 | 
Amount received at gaol as part-paymenti 
of fines ves ree a 2,198 | 3,153 | 2,721 | 3,157 | 2,840 


In recent years the proportion of persons who took advantage of the 
provision has been about 20 per cent. of the total. In 1902 and 1911, the 
amount received at gaols per day’s imprisonment remitted was approximately 
2s., in 1922 it was over 5s. 


Prisoners Released on License. 


Persons eligible for remission of sentence for good conduct and industry 
may be released on license to be of good behaviour. 


Licenses operate for the unexpired portion of the sentence and sureties 
are required. The licensee is required to report periodically, and a breach 
of the conditions of release may be punished by the cancellation of the 
license, and recommittal to gaol for the balance of the sentence. During 
1922, licenses were granted under Prisons Regulation No. 75, to 411 men 
and 5 women, and under the Crimes Act to 61 men and 2 women, 
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Industrial Activity in Prison Establishments. 


Ability to perform useful and remunerative labour is recognised as of 
equal importance with good conduct in demonstrating. fitness for freedom. 
Therefore employment at industries calculated to inspire interest, to en- 
courage some degree of skill, and subsequently to prove remunerative, is 
provided under the supervision of competent instructors. The principal 
activities are farming, gardening, bread-baking and minor manufactures. 

In 1922 the value of prisoners’ labour amounted to £62,011, viz. :—manu- 
factures, £23,007 ; agriculture, £11,754 ; buildings, £5,876 ; domestic employ- 
ment, £18,497; and other employment, £2,877. Prisoners’ labour supplies 
almost entirely the needs of the Department in forage and vegetables. 


Sickness.and Mortality in Gaols, 


Visiting surgeons are attached to the various important establishments 
and. modern systems of sanitation and hygiene are in vogue. Among the 
persons received into the institutions are included some whose physical 
condition is deplorable, persons in the last stages of disease, and aged and 
infirm persons, for whom a hospital or asylum is the befitting destination. 
Prisoners suffering from tuberculosis receive special treatment. 

The medical statistics of prisons show that, with an average daily number 
of 1,488 inmates during 1922, the total number of cases of sickness treated in 
hospital was 498. Four prisoners died, and 12 were released on medical 
grounds, The death rate per 1,000 of the average number of inmates was 
2°6, 

Lock Hospitals. 

Under the Prisoners Detention Act, 1908, prisoners found to be suffering 
from certain contagious diseases may be detained in Lock Hospitals 
attached to the gaols: In cases of imprisonment without. option of fine, a 
stipendiary magistrate may cause the prisoner to be detained until certified 
by the medical’ officer as free from disease even after the definite sentence 
is served. In the case of imprisonment in lieu of payment of a fine, the 
Act did not provide for detention beyond the specified term of imprisonment 
until 1918, when an Act was passed to remedy this defect. All such 
prisoners may be treated now in the Lock Hospitals until free from 
contagion. 

During 1922, 179 cases of venereal disease were treated, and orders for 
detention in the Lock Hospitals were obtained in the cases of 101] men and 
23 women. Prisoners were detained for curative treatment during the year 
for periods ranging up to nine months after the expiration of their original 
sentence. 

SpeciaL Prison TREATMENT. 


Upon the recommendation of the judge before whom they have been tried 
prisoners convicted of a misdemeanour under sentence of imprisonment with- 
out hard labour may be placed in a special class and treated similarly to those 
confined under civil process. Such prisoners are segregated and are allowed 
privileges regarding food, clothing, ete. 

First Offenders. 


The records of 857 persons received into gaol after conviction in the higher’ 
courts during 1922 show that 405 had not been jmprisoned previously. 

At Goulburn Gaol special reformative treatment is provided for: first 
offenders through the provision of useful employment, educational facilities, 
physical drill, and strict classification in order to prevent association with 
prisoners of vicious tendencies, That this plan is an important factor in the 
deterrent influence of the prison system, is evinced by the small proportion 
of re-convictions of prisoners passing through the treatment, ; 
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Youthfjul Offenders. 


In New South Wales astrict line of demarcation is drawn between offenders 
over and under the age of 25 years, great discrimination and special care 
being necessary to prevent such youthful offenders from becoming confirmed 
criminals. Offenders under age 25 are classified in age-groups, and according 
to length of sentence over or under 12 months, and divisional treatment is 
accorded. Special disciplinary, scholastic, religious, physical training, and 
industrial courses are provided. 


Maintenance Conjfinees. 


The Deserted Wives and Children Amending Act, 1913, empowers the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons to direct a prisoner committed to prison under 
the Deserted Wives and Children Act, 1901, or the Infant Protection Act, 
1904, to perform any specified class of work. An estimate is made of the 
value of the work performed, and after a deduction for the prisoner’s keep, 
the remainder is applied towards satisfaction of the order for maintenance 
under the Deserted Wives and Children Act 1901, or for. maintenance or 
expenses under the Infant Protection Act, 1904. 

During 1922 the number of maintenance confinees received into gaol was 
367, as compared with 344 in the previous year. 


Women in Prisons. 


In August, 1909, the State Reformatory for Women was opened at Long 
Bay, and to this central institution are sent all prisoners from the metro- 
politan district, and all long-sentence prisoners from extra-metropolitan 
districts. At Long Bay an exhaustive system of classification is in force, 
accommodation being provided by means of 288 separate rooms. The 
industrial activity of the institution resulted in an output of manufactures, 
which, with the work of gardening and domestic services, was valued at 
£2,728. During 1922 the daily average at the Reformatory for Women 
was 94. 

In 1922, at all gaols of New South Wales, 1,084 female prisoners were 
received under sentence, the majority being detained at Long Bay. The 
daily average number of women under detention, including untried prisoners, 
was 104. 

Approximately 74 per cent. of the women received at the gaols were 
committed on sentences of one month and less, consequently there was little 
opportunity for the application of reformative measures. 


The Treatment of Inebriates. 


The Inebriates Act was designed to provide treatment for two classes of 
inebriates—those who have been convicted of an offence, and those who 
have not in this way come under the cognisance of the law. 

For the care and treatment of the latter class, the Act authorises the 
establishment of State institutions under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Insane. Judges, police magistrates, and the Master-in-Lunacy may 
order that an inebriate be bound over to abstain, or that he he placed in a 
State or licensed institution, or under the care of an attendant controlled by 
the Master-in-Lunacy, or of a guardian, for a period not exceeding twelve 
months. Provision is made also to enable an inebriate to enter voluntarily 
into recognisances to abstain. 

An inebriate convicted of an offence of which drunkenness is a factor 
or, in certain cases, a contributing cause, may be required to enter into 
recognisances for a period of not less than twelve months, during which he 
must report periodically to the police; dr he may be placed ina State institution 
under the direction of the Comptroller-General of Prisons. 
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Special provision has been m ade, at: the State Penitentiary, for men, and, at 

the State Reformatory, for women detained under the Inebriates Act, who 

have been convicted previously for other offences. Since March, 1915, those 

of the non-criminal class have been treated at a separate establishment, the 
Shaftesbury Inebriate Institution, 


In 1917 arrangements were made for the admission of voluntary paying 
patients to the Shaftesbury Institution. These patients may, under certain 
conditions, leave the institution daily to follow their usual occupation. 
During 1922, 37 men and 9 women were admitted as voluntary patients, 
and 7 men and 1 woman were remaining on 31st December, 


The power of detaining inebriates in State Institutions was first 
exercised in 1907, and the majority of admissions have been of chronic 
offenders over 40 years of age, who for many years prior to admission had 
served frequent sentences under the repeated short sentence system, and who 
in consequence had drifted into a condition from which reformation seemed 
almost hopeless. In view of this fact the results attained by the operation 


During the period dating from the first reception in August, 1907, to 31st 
December, 1922, the total number of original receptions amounted to 1 140— 
511 men and 629 women ; 1,483 licenses for release were issued—574 to men, 
and 909 to women; 191 issued to men, and 388 to women, have been 
cancelled, and the licensees recommitted to institutions. 


The number of persons admitted to the inebriate institutions in 1922 was 
127, viz.—54 men and 73 women. One man died, 56 men and 63 women 


were released on Jicense, 5 men and 5 women were discharged, leaving 35 
men and 42 women in the institutions at the end of the year. 


The total expenditure on inebriate institutions during the year amounted 
to £4,852. 
, BirTHPLACES AND Reuicions or Prisoners. 


The number of persons serving sentences in gaols at the end of 1922 were 
distributed as follows in groups of birthplaces and religions :—~ 


Birthplace. Males, Females, Total. Religion. | Males, [Fonates| Total. 
| | 
New South Wales ...| 768 55 | $23 Church of England! 631 39° | 670 
Other Australian... 939 10} 249 Roman Catholic ..) 494 | 36 | 530 
England and Wales ...) 136 | 9 | 145 | Methodist... ...) 34 | 2 | 36 
Scotland ss val 33 1} 34 Presbyterian wf 82 | 4 36 
- Ireland .., ve | 26 | 3 | 29 | Other Christian ,, 13 es 13 
Diier Battiahs ac) 82 | | og. Non Chetetiag Aa) b0 we | 20 
Foreign Countries ,..! 6g 2 70 | No religion a 18 | ase 18 
Total ie 1,292, 8I dl 1573 Total ,., se an at 1,375) 
po a at Reel Seen ewer eae 


Cost or ADMINISTRATION or J USTICE, 


The following table shows the amount expended by the State in the 
administration of justice, and in the protection of property and punishment 
*87881—0 
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of criminals, in New South Wales during. the last five years; also the 
amount of fines and fees, and net returns from prisoners’ labour paid into 
the Consolidated Revenue :-— : 


Expenditure and Revenue. 1918-19, 1919-20. | 1920-21, 1921-22, 1922-23, 


Fixpenditure— £ £ £ £ £ 
Law Administration— | 
Salaries, Pensions, etc.,of Judges} 52,368 538,870} 59,106; 60,407 63,970 
Other sey ad sats | 225,121 232,176, 288,742 | 342,703 | 325,155 


277,489 | 286,046) 347,848 403,110! 389,125 


Police-~- i i : 
Administration, ete. ... | 668,231; 930,756(1,062,201 1,106,102 {1,118,604 
Payments to Pension Fund...) 72,000 | 77,000; 80,000! 91,000, 110,000 
ee ae Nase | oe | i | foo tee 
740,231 | 1,007, 75611, 142,201 11,197, 102 1,228,604 
Pi isons ae 35 oi wl 87,875 92,781} 118,882}. 120,317] 146,359 
Total Expenditure... ....1105,395 | 1,386,58311,603,931 1,720,529 )1,764,088 
Revenue-— : | - { : 
Fees .., its fee sed aw 69.174) 81,318} 100,188 111,720 119,331 
Fines and Forfeitures as ..| 35,280. 38,785: 45,308 45,723 | F4,422 
Value of Prisoners’ Labour* | 499 | 410) 660 , 662 : 604 
Total Revenue oi ..f 104,953 | 120,513) 146,151 158,105 174,357 
Zacaor eae WE ea 
Net Cost... es a ...|1,000,642 | 1,266,07011,457,780 |1,562,424 1,589,731 
Per Head of Mean Population— s. d. s a | 8 dj s a gs. d. 
Law Administration -; 210 | 210) 3 4 3 9 37 
Police “s oe a, 7 6 910 | loll 113 =/ «IL 4 
Prisons... See bes ae 00) 0 11 11 12: 1 4 
Total Expenditure a af dL 3 13.7 15 4 1662 | 16 & 
Revenue ... eas ey pe ee | 1 2 15; 16! 194 
Net Cost... weet 10-2 | 2 | BNL | 8 14 8 


* Exelusive of value of work done for Prisons and other Government Departments. 


The expenditure on law administration includes the salaries, etc., of judges, 
and the expenditure of the Department of the Attorney-General and of 
Justice, except the expenditure on prisons, which is shown separately, and on 
sub-departments not directly concerned in the administration of the law, and 
certain other expenses. 


The expenditure by the Police Department shown above is not absorbed 
solely by police services proper, since the members of the police force perform 
extensive administrative services for other Departmerts of State estimated 
to exceed in value £200,000 per annum. 
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PRIVATE FINANCE. 
CURRENCY, 


THE currency in New South Wales is under the supervision of the Common: 
wealth Government. Matters relating to the metallic currency are 
administered in terms of the Coinage Act, 1909, and the paper currency is 
controlled by the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1920, and the Bank Notes 
Tax Act passed in 1920, 

An estimate of the face value of thé currency of New South Wales at 
five-year intervals between 1901. and 1921 was published in the 1921 issue 
of this Year Book in the chapter relating-to Valuation of Wealth, details 
being given regarding the sources of data and the method. used- in 
formulating the estimate. The following is a summary of the results :— 


i 


Currency. / 190i. | 1996, | 1911, 1916, | 1921. 

ee, eS Ts a Ae) Se ee 
£000 £000 £000 | £000 | £000 
Gold wig a wes eee 8,007 9,795: 14,496 11,006. | 8,637 
Silver... wi hs zai 729. | 831 1,302 1,513 | 2,150 
Bronze... wk ass eA 44 53 81 99 | 131 
‘Total Metallic ... ...). «8,789 | (10,679 | 15,879 12,618 | 10,918 
Bank Notes... s,s, 500 |S, 62 401 85 70 
Australian Notes aes a 3,866 18,991 | 21,668 
Total Paper... 11,500) ‘1,462 4,267 | 19,076 21,738 
Total Curreney ... -f 10,280 12,141 20,146 81,694 ! 32,656 


The amount of metallic currency rose considerably between 1901. and 1911, 
and throughout the following decade the silver and: bronze coinage continued 
to-expand, while in the latter half the gold currency was withdrawn gradually 
from active circulation owing to war conditions. Bank notes.were replaced 
by Australian notes after the enactment of Federal legislation in 1910, and 
the amount of paper currency increased fivefold between 1911 and 1921. 

The distribution of the currency between the banks and the public is shown 

- below. The amount of bank notes current and of the Australian notes. held 
by banks were estimated from the, statutory returns of the banks, and the 
value of Australian notes in the hands of the public was assumed. to have 
been 40 per cent. of the amount so held in the Commonwealth. 


; Hl [ 7 
Held by— 1901, 1906: | 191R, fH | 198. 
: | 
ats: ——— = 

Banks— £000: | £000 £000: | £000: | £000 
Gold. ee 6080: | 7,724 12,202. | 14,006: 8,637 
Silver. ee BB OF. 450°, 497 599. 

Bronze... sts tesa ee 10: 12. 15 VW. 

Australian Notes... oe ite ee 25124 13,66): 12;098- 
Total =...) 6895 | 814314791 | 25,181, | 21,360. 

iia. area oe a | aera Ee | 

Gold oe aed 967 207k | 20a) | i 
Silver... ares sea tte 384: | - 424 | > 852°: 1,016: 1,55) 
Bronze... oi aa Pe Bde | 4h |- 66 | 8B | 105 
Bank-notes:.. ... a ae 1,500. 1,462. $01. 85: 70 
Australian Notes ... Pe ibe ef 1,742. 5,330 9,570 

. Tota won| 3,885 | 3,998. | 5,855 | 6,513] 11,296 
Total C UITENCY we we 10,280 12,141 1 20,146 : 31, 604: 32;656: 


* 36225—A 
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The amount held by the banks was more than doubled between 1901 and 
1911, and expanded by 70 per cent. during the succeeding five years, then 
showed a tendency to decline. After 1911 the increase was in the amount 
of Australian notes, and the quantity of gold decreased considerably. Shortly 
after the commencement of the war an arrangement was made by which the 
banks placed gold at the disposal of the Government and accepted in exchange 
Australian notes redeemable at the end of the war. The banks do not 
now require to hold gold against the issue of paper currency, the gold 
which is a reserve against the Australian notes having been held by the 
Treasury until December; 1920, and subsequently by the Note Issue Board. 


The money in the hands of the public increased slowly between 1901 and 
1216, then expanded rapidly during the succeeding quinquennium as prices 
and wages rose to an abnormal level. The increase in relation to the 
population is shown in the following table :—- 


Money in active circulation per head of Population, 


ii 
| 
Currency. | 1 z ' sae 
| 1901 1906 1911. 1916, 1921. 
| H ) . 
i { 
i £s.d £3 d.] £84.) £5.d.) £58. 4. 
Gold ak oath. hehe de BEA7 2 ae Seog ar gg b, bs 
Silver 2. 0. eel 8 5 TO CS 8 010 4; 010 9] OL 9 
Bronze (006° 007; 069) 000/010 
Total Metallic } 114 g! 11310] 118 7) ON 7/| 015 9 
Paper. ae a 1) 9) 019 6 15 9| 217 3] 411 5 
Total Currency ... ‘a 216 5 213 4/3 44/3 810/57 2 


The average amount of money in active circulation per head of population 
in 1921 was twice the amount in 1906, and was 56 nez cent. higher than in 


1916. 


CorInaGE. 


British or Australian gold coins are legal tender in New South Wales for 
the payment of any amount, silver coins up to forty shillings, and bronze up 
to one shilling. 


A branch of the Royal Mint, London, was opened in Sydney on 14th May, 
1855, for minting gold; other branches were opened subsequently in Mel- 
bourne (Victoria) and in Perth (Western Australia). The Commonwealth 
Coinage Act, 1909, empowers the Federal Treasurer to make and issue silver 
and bronze coins of specified denominations; a nickel coinage also was 
authorised, but it has not been issued. 


For gold coins the standard fineness is 33 fine gold, ; alloy, or millesimal 
fineness 916-6 ; for silver coins, 37 fine silver, 2, alloy, or millesimal fineness 
925 ; bronze coins are of mixed metal—copper, tin, and zinc. Thus, standard 
or sovereign gold has a fineness of 22 carats, and the gold contained in 
deposits sent to the Sydney Mint for melting, assaying, and coining is 
accounted for at the rate of £3 17s, 104d., or 3°8937 sovereigns per oz, 


The nominal value of one ounce of silver coined into eleven sixpences is 
5s. 6d., and of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coined into pence 4s., and 
into:half pence 3s. 4d. 
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The denominations of Australian coins are similar to those of the Imperial 
coinage, the principal variation being the elimination of the half-crown. 
Until 1919 gold coins only were struck at the Sydney Mint, the silver and 
bronze coins issued being minted elsewhere. As the gold production decreased 
and gold coins were withdrawn from circulation, arrangements were made for 
minting other coins, viz., bronze in May, 1919, and silver in January, 1921. 


Coins and bullion are distributed from the Sydney Mint upon the order of 
the Federal Treasurer ; the issues during the year 1922 included sovereigns 
to the value of £578,000, silver coins to the value of £119,400, and bronze 
£8,200. In 1923, sovereigns to the value of £416,000 were issued, also 
silver coins to the value of £126,400, and bronze £32,510. Gold bullion is 
issued in the form of bars of fine gold for local banks, also small quantities 
of pure gold for industrial use, the quantity in 1922 being 11,189 oz., valued 
at £43,568, and in the following year 14,537 o0z., valued at £56,602. 


The value of gold coin and bullion issued by the Sydney Mint from the 
date of its establishment in 1855 tu the end of 1923 was £149,346,421, viz, 
coin £142,159,500 and bullion £7,186,921. The value of Australian token 
coinage issued from 1910 to 1925 was £1,842,949, including silver £1,711,850, 
and bronze £151,099. Worn gold coins are received for re-coinage, the 
nominal value of those withdrawn from circulation to the end of 1923 being 
£1,090,997. British silver coins, worn and re-issuable, are withdrawn through 
the agency of the Mint, the aggregate value of the withdrawals to the end of 
1923 being £1,084,772. No Australian coins have yet been withdrawn from 
circulation. 


The coinage value of an ounce of silver being 5s. 6d., a substantial profit 
is usually made on the coinage, after the minting and other expenses have 
been deducted. Under normal conditions, the price of silver is determined 
by tranactions in the London market, and the average of the prices ruling 
there in each year since 1913 is shown below :— 


ice of Si a | i ilve 
Year, a eee l Year, eee ome 
; | : 

s. d. | s. da 
1913 2 3-56 ' 1918 3 11-77 
1914 2 119 ' 1919 | 4 10-31 
1915 1 11-67 - 1920 5 1-21 
1916 2 7-28 Ho 1921 3 090 
1917 | 3 4-93 | 1922 2 10-45 


In 1918 the price of silver in London was subject to regulation by the 
Imperial Government; it was decontrolled in May, 1919, and in the latter 
part of the year it commenced to rise rapidly until it exceeded the coinage 
value. The maximum was realised in February, 1921, when the average 
price for the month was 7s. 6d. per oz.; four months later it had fallen to 
4s. 3d. At the beginning of 1921 it was 3s. 4d. per oz., and it fluctuated 
between 2s. 83d. and 3s. 5}d. before the close of the year, when the average 
price was 2s. 113d. per oz. There was a decline of 13d. in price early 
in 1922. In April a rise occurred, and the average in May and June was 
about 3s. Then it dropped slowly until November, when the downward 
tendency became more marked, and the average in December was less than 
2s, 10d. per oz. 


Though the Sydney Mint is a branch of the Imperial institution and the 
coinage is under the control of the Commonwealth, the cost of maintenance 
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is borne by the State Government and the receipts are paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue of New South Wales, in accordance with arrangements 
subsisting a° the inauguration of the Commonwealth. A statutory endow- 
ment of £15,000. is set apart annually and additional. appropriations -are 
made when necessary. The profit ‘in respect of the issue of Australian silver 
and bronze coimage ‘accrues to the Federal Government. At a conference 
held in December, 1923, between representatives of the Commonwealth and 
State Treasuries, an arrangement was made by which the Sydney Mint is to 
coin 42 per cent. and the Melbourne Miut 58 per cent. of the Australian 
coins. The receipts of the Sydney Mint consist of charges for coining, fees 
for assaying, etc., and profits on the sale of silver. The Mint retains the 
silver contained in the deposits treated, but payment is made for the quantity 
in excess of a certain proportion, which varies from 5 percent, to 8 per cent. 
in accordance with the gross weight. ‘The rate of pavment is determined by 
the Deputy Master. The price since Ist:January, 1923, has been 2s. per oz. 


The disbursements by the State Government in respect of the Sydney 
Mint during 1922 amounted to £20,298, and the receipts to £14,853, the 
net loss being £5,445 ‘The corresponding figures for 1923 were expenditure 
£19,445, receipts £6,391, and net loss 213,054. The expenditure by the State 
Government in connection with the Mint has exceeded the receipts paid into 
Consolidated Revenue in each year since 1907, except in 1918 when the Mint 
charges yielded a larger amount than usual as the result of the treatment of 
large consignments of gold from oversea. 


Paper CuRRENCY. 
Bank Notes. 


Prior to 1910 the right to issue paper currency in New South Wales was 
vested in private banking institutions which had acquired the right by Royal 
charter or by special Act of Parliament, the bank notes being subject to-a 
tax of 2 per cent. per annum imposed by the State. Yn 1910 the Federal 
Parliament, having authorised the issue of Australian notes, imposed a tax 
of 10 per cent. on the notes of the trading banks, with the object of forcing 
them out of circulation. Consequently the value of the bank notes current 
dropped from £2,213,128 in December quarter, 1910, to £400,784 in the 
following year. -In June quarter, 1923, the amount was £67,556. 


Australian Notes. 


The Australian Notes Act, 1910, passed by the Commonweal th Parliament, 
prohibited the circulation of notes by any of the States and authorised the 
Federal Treasurer to issue Australian notes, in denominations of 10s., £1, 
£5, £10, and multiples of £10, to be legal tender throughout the Common- 
wealth and to be payable on demand at the seat of Federal Government. 
Fiveshilling notes were authorised but have not been issued. The gold 
reserve in respect of the notes was fixed at an amount not less than one- 
fourth of the notes issued up to £7,000,000, and £ for £ in excess of 
that amount, but in the following year the Act was amended and the reserve 
was fixed at one-fourth of the issue. 


In December, 1920, control of the Australian note issue was transferred 
to the Commonwexlth Bank in-which a ‘Note Issue-department was established 
under the: management‘of a Board, consisting of the Governor of the Bank 
as chairman, and three other directors appointed by the Governor-General, 
one being an officer of the Commonwealth Treasury. Since the transfer the 
notes have ‘been issued. by the Commonwealth Bank. 
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“The total value of the Australian notes in circulation in New South 
Wales and elsewhere, and the gold reserve, in each year.since 1914, are 
shown below :— : 


j ! Gold Reserve. 


¢ Notes in F 
a Clreelatlon. | motat. ) Beenertion of 

| ; Circulation. 

{ £ £ ‘Per. cent. 
O14, eas 9,573,738 4,106,767 | - 42°90 
W156... we! 32,128,302 1,034,703 34°34 
16... «| 44,609,546 16,15 2,943 36°12 
YOLT wet) 47,201,564 15,244,592 © | 32°29 
1918 oi | 52,535,959 17,659,754 33-61 
TOO | 55,567,423 24,273,622 | 43-68 
392). . 56,949,030 23.658,092 - 41-54 
T9221 o., 58,225,787 23,478,128 40-32 
J922 wal 53,556,698 23,534,181 43°94 
1923, ve) 52, 10?,025 24 443,980 46°91 

i : : 


Of the. notes current in June, 1923, the banks held £28,902,000, and 
£23,200,000 were in the hands of the public ; in comparison with the figures 
for the previous year there was a-reduction of £2,651,000 in the banks’ 
holdings, and an increase of £597,0U0 in the notes in active circulation. 


‘The value of the gold reserve is far above. the proportion, 25 per cent.,. 
required by law, the excess in June, 1923, being £11,418,473, 


Money Orders and Pestal Notes. 


Exchange by means of money orders and pos'al notes is conducted by the 
Post Otfice. The maximum amount which may be transmitted by a single 
money order is £20, if the place of payment is within the Commonwealth ; 
to places outside the Commonwealth the maximum is £20. or £40, as fixed 

“by arrangement with the country concerned. ‘The following table gives 
‘particulars of the money orders issued and paid in New South Wales.during 
the last five years :— 


| : ! 
( “Money Orders issued in New South Wales for | Money Grders issued elsewhere, paid 
| payment in— in New South Wales, 
Year | | 
aia ee 7 Otk | : oy othe | Beyond th | 7 7 
30th June.) i ser »-other eyo be 
| New South styalt Othe | Austral ¢ ae | 
[ Wales.” | ABiizee” | comtrer, | Total | Austrian | Common | ‘otal 
. t 
| | | | 
i £ £ £ i £ x | £ £ 2 
1919 ...14,088,483 | 477,915 278,323 | 4,944,721 | 611,033 208,825 | 819,858 
1920 weal 4,338,224 |. -582.743 364,440 | 5,235,469 | 720,392 | 268.714 929,106 
1921 .,.} 4,809,290 | 605.471 414,997 | 5,829,758 | 896,808 294,479 | 1,101,287 
1922 ...' 5,096,806 | 683,111 i 352,491 |.6,182,F08 | 779,264 | 251,534 | 1,030,798 
1923 ....5;200,893 | 655,472 | 361,708 | 6,218,071 | $22,959 | 261,112 | 1,084,071 


The amount-of the money orders issued ia other Anstralian States for 
payment in New South Wales exceeds the amount sent from this State, but 
in'the international money orders the balance is against New South Wales. 
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The maximum amount for which a single postai note is issued is £1, and 
particulars regarding them are shown below :— 


New South Wales Postal Notes eee in— Postal Netes 
Year ended) a Hed alates 
bie i rali ates 
30th June, © New South |Other Australian Total paid in New 
t Wales. | States. eae South Wales. 
£ £ £ £ 
1919 1,110,501 289,956 1,400,457 117,422 
1920 1,141,341 327,033 1,468,374 122,295 
1921 | 1,200,989 352,244 | 1,563,224 | 138,142 
1922 ; 1,296,463 | 348,809 | -3,645,272 | 150,578 
1923 | 1,331,512 370,307; 3,701,819 | 177,183 
j 


The amount of money sent by postal notes to the other States is more 
than twice the aggregate value of the interstate postal notes paid in New 
South Wales. This methed of transmitting small sums is used extensively 
tor the purchase of shares in lotteries conducted in other States, the sale in 
New South Wales being prohibited. 


BANKs. 


Institutions which transact banking business are required under the 
Banks and Bank Holidays Act to furnish in a prescribed form, quarterly 
statements of their assets and liabilities; also, when required, to furnish 
special returns under the State Census Act of 1901. From these returns, and 
from the periodical balance-sheets issued by the banking companies, the 
information contained in the following tables has been prepared. 

The banking institutions which transact ordinary business in New South 
Wales are seventeer in number. The head offices of six are in New 
South Wales, of three in Victoria, of one in Queensland, of one in South 
Australia, and of one in New Zealand. Three banks have head offices in 
London; and there are two foreign banks with headquarters in France and 
Japan respectively. 

Capital and Profits. 

The particulars relating to the capital and prcfits of the banks, as shown 
below, are exclusive of figures relating to five institutions, viz, the 
Commonwealth Bank, which has no share capital as the Federal Government 
is responsible for tts liabilities; the Rura) Bank, which is an adjunct to the 
State Government Savings Bank ; the Primary Producers’ Bank, a new in- 
stitution of which the particulars are not yet available ; and the French and 
Japanese banks, whose transactions in New South Wales represent only a 
very small proportion of their total business. 

The following table shows the amount of the paid-up capital of the other 
institutions doing business in the State, also the reserve funds, net profits, 
and dividends, at intervals since 1895. The paid-up capital represents the 
total amount contributed, irrespective of the countries in which it was 
subscribed. 


< Nines | Sasa a fund and sia cates | Dividends. 
ear, | Capital paid up. an f Profit et profits. 
aay) oe a | tora, | Royeentngs 
7 “| £ £ £ | 
1895 13 19,704,957 4, 538, 861 750,755 | 540,409 274 
1900 13 | 16,807,069 4 742,026 1,257,403 | 689,969 4:10 
1910 34 | 16,193,550 | 9,292,715 2,085,004 1,297,885 8-01 
1920 lt 22,944,369 18,217,298 3,442,582 2,299,379 10°02 
1922 12 28,714,942 - | 21,720,280 4,312,508 2,887,692 10-06 
1923 | 12 30,209,746 | 23,169,699 4,571,475 3.166, 360 10°48 
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rad 


During the first decade of the period under review the capital of some of 
the banks was written down. Between 1905 and 1910 two new institutions 
commenced operations in New South Wales and the capital of the existing 
banks was inereased by calls on the shareholders. The increase has continued, 
£7,256,377 having been added during the last three years. The reserve funds 
were built up steadily between 1905 and 1920. During 1921 there was only 
a slight increase, but the reserves have been augmented since by £1,449,419. 
The reduction in the number of banks since 1920 is due to amalgamations. 


In 1895 the banks had not recovered from the effects of the financial crisis of 
1893 ; some did not pay a dividend, and others paid on preferential shares only, 
consequently the average rate was very low. Fifteen years later, conditions 
had improved greatly, and the banks were able to allocate a substantial sum to 
reserves, and to distribute a large portion of their profits, the average rate 
of dividend being nearly three times as great as in 1895. ‘he financial 
position showed further improvement during the next decade, and in 1920, 
dividends increased by 55 per cent, notwithstanding that the total reserve 
funds had almost doubted during the period. The rate of dividend rose te 
slightly over 10 per cent. in 1920 and 1922, and in 1923 it was 10:48 per 
cent., in spite of heavy increases in costs and expenses of management. 


Liabilities within New South Wales. 


The following stitement shows the average liabilities of al] the banks 
within New South Wales, exclusive of those to shareholders. Up to 1900 
the figures for December quarter are given, from 1910 onward those for 
June quarter are shown, and since 1920 the interest-bearing deposits include 
savings banks deposits in the Commonwealth Bank of Australia :— 


| 


Deposits. | i ens 
| | i ‘o 
Year. Notes. | Liane, | __Liabilities 
| At Interest Without | Total * | within N.S.W. 
. bata Interest. Deposits. | 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 


1895 | 1,223,864 | 20,406,822 | 10,222,437 | 30,629,259 ) 183,929 | 32,037,052 
1909 | = 1,447,641 | 20,909,081 | 12,224,510 | 32,233,591 | 288,499 | 33,969,731 
1910 1,801,807 | 26,642,873 | 23,512,712 | 50,155,585 | 471,233 | 52,428,625 


1920 | 73,268 | 50,495,134 | 52,878,126. 103,373,260 | 2,562,273 | 106,008,799 
1922 | 68,953 | 54,086,297 | 52,276,678 | 106,362,975 | 2,511,109 | 108,943,037 
1923 67,556 | 62,163,919 | 54,003,932 | 116,169,851 | 2,097,534 | 118,334,941 


The decline in the value of bank notes in circulation is the result of their 
replacement by Australian notes, The remarkable growth of deposits since 
1910 refiects the large war expenditure and increases in prices. 


Assets within New South Wales. 


The following table shows the average assets within New South Wales of 
all banks operating in the State ; in order to institute a comparison between 
the figures of the various banks, necessary adjustments have been made by 
excluding from the assets the balances due from branches and agencies out- 
side New Scuth Wales :— 


Coin, \ - sustaea Other Baie 

=e hreralion eon amine Property. Assets. within N.S.W. 
cae £ £ £4 £ £ 

1895 7,516,278 | 35,707,153 | 1,919,017 | «479,881 | 45,622,329 
1900 6,126,126 34,385,388 1,874,099 1 650,814 43,036,427 
1910 12,980,593 37,482,907 1,824,349 1,014,456 53,302,305 
3920 23,484,721 89,063,144 2,477,601 4,246,969 119,272,435. 
1922 20,794,662 | © 98.335,071 2,620,237 3,625,187 125,375,157 
1923 20,334,675 | 113,053.795 2,780,285 3,713,762 139,882,517 
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The experience of the financial. institutions during, the early nineties 
caused the bauks to exercise caution and the aggregate amount: of advances: : 
de ‘lined during the years 1890 to.1905, while the amount of coin and bullion 
showed an upward tendency. The advances. increased rapidly after 1914, 
with the inflation of the currency and rising prices, as producers and traders 
required a lirger amount of help in proportion to the volume of business. 
Another reason for the increase lies in the fact that the banks undertook 
various forms of advances to meet special emergencies arising from: war 
conditions, ¢.g., assistance to enable customers to invest in war loans, and 
advances in connection with the marketing of staple products. 

During the period of trade activity and excessive importations in 1920-21, 
advances rose to a maximum, the aggregate being more than twice the amount 
in 1915. In the following year advances in respect of war loans and wheat 
declined, traders were forced to reduce their overdrafts, and the import 
trade diminished, consequently the total amount of advances declined by 
£6,364,000. 

In 1923 the advances rose to a sun. which was over eight millions higher 
than in 1921. The increase reflects a larger volume of importations, while 
adverse weather conditions in some parts of the State caused. the wool and. 
wheat growers to seek temporary assistance from the banks. Other reascns 
for the growth of the advances are the great activity in the building trade 
and industrial enterprise, and investment in real property. 

‘The increase in the assets grouped as coin, bullion, and Australian notes 
since 1910 is due to increased holdings of notes, which ranged from less than 
£2,000;000 in 1914 to £13,000;000 in 1920; the amount has since declined 
to £10,000,000. The amount of coin and bullion was unusually high in 
1914, viz., £15,500,000 sterling, It declined by £5,500,000 during the next 
two years, and a downward tendency was apparent until 1921, when the 
amount was nearly £9,800,000, The values in 1923 were coin £9,917,391, 
bullion £362,257, and Australian notes. £10,055,027. The value‘ of’ the 

assets grouped under the heading ‘‘ Other Assets” fluctuates with variations 
' nthe amount of balances due from other banks. 

The proportion of reserves. which banking institutions should keep con- 
stantly on hand is not fixed by any enactment, and -consequently it varies 
considerably. The ratios: of coin, bullion, and Australian notes for various 
periods from 1895 are shown: below :— 


! Proportion of Coin, Bullion, and Proportion of. Coin, Bullion, and 
Australian Notes. — Australian Notes— 
Year. - hh ia) Year, i 
To Deposits | ! To. Deposits. 
To Total To Total 
Peererne at Call and. Note sa bstte? at Call and. Note 
Liabilities. Circulation. Liabilities, | Clreulation. 

1 

| percent, | percent. | per cent. per cent. 

i (2 * 
1895 165 | Bt7 | 1920 197 Abed: 

{ t i 
1900 | 180 448 | 1922 9 | 39°7 
1910 | 24'8 53 | 1923, 17-2 376 

| i 


between reserves and deposits at call: 
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The financial conditions in the later years, however, were dissimilar from 
those of the nineties, when the advances made by the banks were con- 
siderably in excess of deposits, whereas during the last twenty years a 
considerable margin of deposits has been maintained. ; 


Deposits and Advances. 


Under the head of advances are included notes and bills discounted, and 


ail other debts due to the banks. 


The bulk of the. advances are secured by 


the mortgage of real estate, or by the deposit of deeds over which the lending 
institutions acquire a lien, but the extent to which trade bills are discounted 
is not disclosed. The following table shows the ratio of advances to deposits, 
and to total assets, at various dates from 1895 :-— . 


Ratio of Advances, 


Amount of 


peer atta ee To Deposits. ito Total Assets. . fread’ ot Pop 
Lf £ | per cent, | percent, | £ 8, dy 
1895 | 80,629,258 ~ 35,707,153 116-6 78-3 | 28.5 9 
1900 32,233,591 34,385,388 101-2 79-9 | 25.4.0 
-1910 50,155,585 37,482,907 | TAT, 70-3 ; 23. 4 6 
1920 103,373,260 89,063,144 86-2 74:7 43 0 11 
1922 106,362,975 98,335,071] | 92:4 78°4 | 45 14 11 
1923 116,169,851 113,053,795 | 97-3 80°9 51 12 0 


The amount of advances, which in 1890 showed an excess of 19 per cent. 
over deposits, was reduced steadily until 1905. Meanwhile, deposits increased 
with the development of the primary industries and of the external trade of 
the State, so that the ratio of advances to deposits dropped to 87:5 per cent. 
During the prosperous years which preceded the war, advances increased but 
not to the same extent as deposits, and the ratio declined to about 75 per cent. 
During the war period, banking transactions increased to a remarkable 
degree, but, despite the heavy strain upon the financial resources of the com- 
munity, the margin of deposits did not fall below 25 per cent. until 1918. 
Then the demand for financial assistance became more insistent ; the Govern- 
ment was negotiating war loans locally, and the primary producers were in 
need of assistance to.combat. the ravages of drought ; under these conditions 
the ratic vf advances to deposits rose steadily. The inrush of imports in 
1920-21 placed a further strain upon the banks, and though efforts were 
made to restrict credit without unduly hampering trade and industry, the 
ratio of advances rosc to 97 per cent. before the effect of restrictive measures 


became evident. 


In 1922 the relation between advances and deposits 


showed a marked improvement; but the ratio rose to 97°3 per cent. in the 
following year, notwithstanding an increase of nearly 10 percent. in the 
amount of deposits. 


A classification of accounts according to the amount of deposit at or 
about 30th June, 1923, is shown below, the figures being exclusive of par- 
ticulars of the Commonwealth Bank, which are not available. 
of these particulars probably does not affect the table seriously, as the bulk 
ef the accounts, both current and fixed, in the Commonwealth Bank consists 
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of large amounts, deposited by the Governments of thé Commonwealth and 
of three of the States. 


| Current Accounts. Fixed Deposit Accounts. pla nee mee 
Classification. | Acoust Y chinguike Amount 
| Number. | at | Number. - at | Number. | at. 
| | Credit. j : Credit. | j Credit. 
{ { H 
| | £ | £ £ 
£200 and under ...| 159,868 | 7,268,439 | 23,843 | 2,764,175 | 183,211 | 10,032,614 
£201- £500 ! 21,177 6,609,428 | 17,114 | 6,292,838 | 38,291 | 12,902,266 
£501- £1,000 | 8,487 | 5,849,524 9,891 | 7,801,666 | 18,378 | 13,651,190 
£1,001— £2,000 | 4,041 | 5,517,370 4,054 | 6,131,785 | 8,095 | 11,649,155 
£2,001— £3,000 1,244 2,981,102 1,014 2,627,144 ; 2,258 5,608,246 
£3,001- £4,000...) 513 | 1,758,248 | 397 | 470,464 | 910 3,228,712 
£4,001— £5,000 ...! 300 | 1,325,639 500 | 2,498,479 | 800 3,824,118 
£5,001-£10,000 ‘ 469 | 3,094,035 511) 4,071,477 | 980 7,165,512 
£10,001-£15,000 —...! 121 | 1,429,973 110.) 1,389,541 231 2,819,514 
£15,001-£20,000 | 61 1,043,893 57 | 1,098,230 | 118 | 2,142,123 
Over £20,000 M7 9,403,632 128 | 12,171,258 | 245 | 21,574,890 
< 5 | | | i E 
Total a 196,398 | 46,281,283 | 57,119 | 48,317,057 | 253,517 94,598,340 


Kighty-seven per cent. of the accounts and 24 per cent. of the deposits 
were held in respect of those with balances not exceeding £500, Accounts of 
£2,000 and under represented 98 per cent. of the total accounts and 51 per 
ceat, of the deposits, 49 per cent. of the aggrezate amount of the deposits 

cing held in 2 per cent. of the accounts, Small deposits were more 
numerous in current accounts, as persons wishing to place small sums of 
money at interest generally avail themselves cf the facilities offered by the 
savings banks. The number of accounts does not represent the number of 
persons who have money in the banks. 


The proportion of accounts and of deposits in each group are shown 
below :-— 


Proportion of Accounts in each || Proportion of Deposits in each 
Group. Group. 
Classification, i oa : a a 
= z 7 Fixed rrent Fixed | 

| Acomes Picea Total. Ree, | Fee | Total 

| per cent. | per cent. | per cent. |! per cent. ; per cent. | per cent. 
£200 and under i SL-4 40:3 | 723 15-7 | 5:7 10-6 
£201- = £500 weal 10°8 300 15-1 |} 14:3 | 13-0 13-7 
£50i-— £1,000 se] 4:3 17-3 72 12:6 16-2 | 14-4 
£1,001- £2,000 Seat 2-4 vial 3-2 14.9 12-7 12:3 
£2,001- £3,000 rr “6 1:8 9 64 | BA | 5-9 
£3,001-— £4,000 ade 3 ‘7 “4, 3:8 30 | 34 
£4,001— £5,000 sea el 9 | 3 2-9 5-2 40 
£5,001-£10,000 re 4 9 | 4 67 | 8-4 | 76 
£10,001-£15,000 sel “l 2 | os] 31 | 29 | 3-0 
.£15,001-£20,000 Ses } 1 { “1 } 1 { 23 | 2-3 2:3 
Over £20,000... eal 2 20:3 25-2 22:8 

i ase 

Total... =... 100 100 | 100 100 |. 100 | 100: 

2 os . ete Nt ‘ _ 

Banks’ Exchange Settlement. 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office was established in Sydney on the 
18th January, 1894, and exchanges are effected daily between the banks. 
The results of the operations are notified to the secretary of the Banks’ 
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Exchange Settlement, who notifies each institution daily of the amount of 
its credit with the “pool,” and it is not permissible for the balance of any 
bank to remain below 25 per cent. of the fixed contribution. In the event 
of it reaching this margin, the bank is required to make up the deficiency 
with gold. 


The growth in the volume of exchanges is shown in the following table :— 


Yer. | guuhangen || Yes | huupaneet 

£ £ 
1895 108,509,860 | 1921 709,734,554 
1900 144,080,314 | 1922 726,582, 809 
1910 274,343,666 | 1923 805,032,221 
1920 764,546,357 | 


| 


The transactions have grown rapidly, and, in 1920, when prices were at 
the highest level, the amount of exchanges was more than twice the sum in 
1915. In 1923 the figures reached a maximum, being 11 per cent. higher 
than in 1922. The increase was due partly to a rise in price levels as 
compared with 1922, but the volume of business also has expanded, the 
amount of exchanges in 1923 being 5 per cent. higher than in 1920, 


Interest, Discount, and Exchange Rates. 


The interest on fixed deposits during 1923 was 4 per cent. for sums deposited 
for six months ; for twelve months’ deposits the rate was 44 per cent., and 
for two years 5 per cent. Under normal conditions the rate of interest paid 
on fixed deposits is uniform for all banks, and discount and overdraft rates 
fluctuate with the interest paid to depositors. 


The bank exchange rate on London, at sixty days’ sight, is on the average 
about I per cent., but it is subject to some variations. 


The interest rates allowed on deposits for twelve months, and charged on 
overdrafts, also the discount and exchange rates at intervals from 1890 to 
1923 were as follow :— 


Bank Rates of Interest. Bank Discount Rates, mere et Sight. 
Year. rs e = f re oF | ~~ 
Allowed on ? . : 
‘ Charged Bills at Bills over ‘ing. | Selling. 
Peds so ae Ore ores. Three Months, | Three Months. Buying. Selling 
| | 
per cent. percent. | percent, | percent. | percent. | percent. 
1890 43 9 i . 7 8 998 to 100 |L00g to 101% 
1900 3 6 to7 | 5S to5s | 5s to 64 [982,, 993/1003 ,, 1008 
1910 3 6,74 : 5,,6 | 6 ,, 988 ,, 99 998 ,, 99% 
1920 4 to 44 6,,8 5,6 | 6,7 98 ,, 994 908 35 100% 
1921 4h 6,, 8 5,,6 | 6 ,7 (988,, 9941008 ., 100% 
1922, 43 6,, 8 5 ,, 6 6 64,7 9B ay 99 | 992 ,, 1004 
1923 4 6,8 ! 5,6 6 47 | 978 4 
/ i 


Since 1920, interest rates have shown a tondency to rise, and overdraft 
rates, while keeping within a range of from 6 to 8 per cent., were moved 
upwards by some of the banks in order to check borrowing, in view of the 
expansion of advances, As the oversea export trade of New South Wales 
consists mainly of products of rural industries, the volume of trade varies 
with the seasons, und the exchange rate on London is liable to fluctuate 
accordingly. 
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The Commonwealth Bank of Australia. 


The Commonwealth Bank of Australia. was established under an Act 
passed in 1911, by the Federal Parliament, and the Commonwealth is 
responsible for the payment of all moneysdue by the bank. The Act confers 
on the bank authority to conduct general banking business, to exercise the 
functions of an ordinary -bank of issue and to transact savings bank business. 
The management is entrusted to a governor who, with a deputy-governor, is 
appointed for a term of seven years and is eligible for reappointment. The 
affairs of the bank are subject to audit and inspection by the Auditor-General 
of the Commonwealth. The capital was fixed by the 1911 Act at £1,000,000 
to be raised by the issue and sale of debentures, but no debentures have 
been issued though the amount authorised was raised to £10,000,000 in 
1914 by an amending Act which also empowered the bank to take over the 
business of banking corporations and of State savings banks. 

The Commonwealth Bank. commenced operations on 15th July, 1912, by 
the opening of a savings bank department but ordinary banking business was 
not commenced until} 20th January, 1913.. The head office is in Sydney, and 
branches have been. established in the principal cities and towns of Australia, 
in London, and in the territory of New Guinea, savings bank business being 
transacted at all the branches and at numerous post offices and agencies 
throughout Australia, Papua, New Guinea, the Solomon and other Pacific 
Islands. 

While the control of the Australian note issue was in the hands of the 
Federal Treasurer, the bank was not allowed +o issue bank notes, but in 1920 
the note issue was placed under the management of a department of the 
bank which is separate from other departments, the figures "velating to the 
bank, as shown in this section being exclusive of particulars of the transactions 
in connection with the note issue, 

_ The total liabilities and assets of the bank at 30th June, 1913, amounted 
to £5,055,382, and at 30th June, 1923, they had increased to £82,253,652, 
excluding those of the Note Tssue department ; the aggregate net profit 
earned up to the latter date was £4,403,987, of which £5,869,219 were 
credited to the general bank and £534,768 to the savings bank department, 

The following statement shows the liabilities and assets of the Common- 
wealth Bank in New South Wales in the June quarter of each of the Jast 
five years :-— 


Particulars. } 919. | 1920, | nok, | 922, | 1928, 


Liabilities— : £ £ £ j £ £ 
Deposits at interest— 


Savings Department | 5,139,350. | 5,296,606 | 6,308,826 | 6,879,637 
Ordinary... wo! es 
. Deposits without interest... 7 


i | | 5,536,524 
309,694 | 8,990,189 | 7.477.994 4,466,546 | 7,354,082 
1951,308 | 7,940,199 | 7,957,402 | 8,058,573 | 6,988,064 


! i } 
Total deposits «19,400,402 |22,126,944 21,744,222 19,402,756 19.8 5,420 


Other liabilities... «| 386,370 119,409 176,645 | 34,216 45,558 


Total Liabilities... «+ {19,786,772 122,246,353 '21,920.867 |19,436,972 |19,920,978 


} 


i 
| ; 
Assets— | | 
Coin and Bullion ae} 1,117,214 801,713 } 559,052 | 898,539 | 877,803 
Australian Notes «++} 4,852,941 | 1,319,167 | 1,618,772 1,652,075 ; 1,173,372 
Advances Sie «18,112,713 |18,938,721 {21,855,509 20,754,495 119,678,334 
Landed Property «| 285,261 303,336 | 335,054 | 310,461 | 333,715. 


Other Assets... «| 3,357,828 | 1,994,964 | 1,646,467 | 1,790,806. | 1,286,224 


Total Assets ais 


«27,725,957 23,357,901 (26,014,854 [25,406,376 [23,349,448 


} 
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Savines Banks. 


Savings bank business in New. South Wales is conducted by the 
Government Savings Bank and by the Commonwealth: Bank, and extensive 
use is made of the. facilities offered for the accumulation of small sums on 
which interest is paid, the deposits being. used by the bance to promote the 
progress and development of the-State. 


The Government Savings Bank. of New South Wales. 


This institution was established in 1871 as a. post office savings bank 
under the administration of the Postmaster-General. When the post office 
was transferred to the Commonwealth’ in. 1901 the control of ‘the bank was 
vested in the State Treasurer, but the use of the post. otices for savings 
bank business was continued until 1912 under agreement with the Federal 
Government. _ Upon the establishment of‘ the Commonwealth Bank, the 
State institution had to withdraw its agencies from the post offices and to 
establish separate branches and agencies. 


In January, 1907, a change was made. in administration, and the bank, 
being detached from the direct control of the Treasurer, was placed under 
the management of three Commissioners, who. were. authorised. to conduct the 
savings bank and to take over the State business in connection with loans to 
landholders transacted previously. by the Advances to Settlers Board. Each 
class of business was confined to. a separate department and new.departments 
were created subsequently, \iz., the Closer Settlement Promotion Department, 
in- terms of an Act passed in 1910, which authorised the bank to finance 
intending settlers out of the proceeds of debentures issued. under Government 
guarantee by the Advance Department; and, in 1914, departments. to lend 
money on the mortgage of irrigation farm leases, and to make advances to 
enable persons to acquire homes. The work of the Closer Settlement 
Department was transferred to the Department of Lands as from Ist July, 
1919. 

The importance of the Savings Bank Department was increased in 1914 by . 
reason of the absorption of the Savings Bank of New South Wales, a smaller 
institution which had been established in 1832, and controlled by trustees 
nominated by the Government. The amalgamation took place on Ist May, 
1914, the assets taken over by the Government bank being valued at 
£9,5845,952. The deposits amounted to £8,835,266; and the. depositors, num- 
bering 150,838, were given the right under certain conditions to continue 
their accounts for a period of ten years, and to receive a slightly higher rate 
of interest than the depositors in the Government Savings. Bank, if tbe latter 
became less than 33 per cent. 


In 1921 the scope of the bank was enlarged ‘in. terms cf an amending Act 
passed in the previous year. The departments dealing with advances to 
settlers and to irrigation farmers were reorganised as the Rural Bank 
Department, and the business of the institution is conducted now in three 
separate departments, viz., the Savings. Bank, the Rural Bank, and the 
Advances for Homes. 


In the Savings Bank Department the Commissioners may receive deposits 
and pay interest thereon at rates fixed by regulation, and they must hold 
20 per cent. of the funds at call or short notice. In the Rural Bank the 
Commissioners are authorised to conduct the business of: a rural. bank and, 
with the approval of the Governor, they may extend the operations to include 
general banking business. The main purpose of the Rural Bank being to 
afford financial assistance to rural settlement: and development, the Commis- 
sioners may grant advances on approved security to persons engaged’ in 
primary industries. 
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The following statement shows the loans current in each department of 
the bank at the end of the last five years :— 


| Advances Total Loans 


nS Savings i by Govern- 
soth June. Bank. Rural Bank, | as : ment Savings 
Bank. 
| sh aE Ee ars a 
i £ £ £ £ 


1919 i 2,813,188 | 2,599,751 1,415,635 | 6,128,574 
1920 1,929,974 | 2,903,885 | 2,176,583} 7,010,442 
1921 | 2,219,908 | 3,423,871 | 3,173,751 8,817,530. 
1¢22 2,177,973 | 4,525,374 | 4,223,505 | 10,926,852 


1923 2,244,896 | 4,953,314 | 5,085,882 | 12,284,092 


Figures relating to the ordinary banking business transacted by the Rural 
Bank are included in the tables relating to trading banks in this chapter, 
and further particulars relating to loans to farmers, etc., and to the advances 
for homes are published in the chapters of this volume which treat with 
agriculture and social condition respectively. 


On 30th June, 1923, there were 156 branches and 511 agencies of the 
Government Savings Bank, and, under reciprocal arrangements, transfers 
may be made on betalf of depositors between the bank and similar institu- 
tions in other States of the Commonwealth and the Post Office Savings 
Banks of the United Kingdom and New Zealand. 


The liabilities of the Savings Bank Department, as at 39th. June, 1923, 
amounted to £58,799,896 ; this sum included deposits £56,643,452 ; reserve 
fund £800,000; balance of profit and loss account £22,199; and other liabilities 
£1,334,245. The investments on behalf of the bank included Government 
securities and municipal loans £33,640,823, inscribed stock of the other 
departments of the bank £9,593,795, fixed deposits in banks and in the 
Treasury £8,903,404, and loans on mortgages and contracts of sale 
£2,244,896, The cash in hand and bank and Treasury deposits at call 
and short notice amounted to £3,486,003 ; bank premises, £750,000 ; other 
assets, £180,975. The expenses of management during the year 1922-23 
amounted to £311,594 or 10s. 11d. per cent. of average funds, as compared 
with 10s, 2d. during the preceding year, 


Deposits in Savings Banks. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1923, the rate of interest paid by the 
Governmert Savings Bank on deposits was 4 per cent. on balances up to. 
£500, and 34 per cent. on any excess up to £1,000. On accounts of friendly 
societies, trade unions, and other associations not conducted: for profit ‘or 
trade, interest was allowed at 4 per cent. up to £1,000, and 34 per cent. on 
any excess. The amount of deposits received during the year was £52,503,501,,. 
and a sum of £2,025,248 was added as interest. The withdrawals amounted 
to £52,466,889, and the balance at credit at the end of the year was 
£56,643,452 held in 1,001,675 accounts. An amount of £10,673,337, or 
188 per ‘cent. of the total deposits, was held in 843,601 accounts not exceeding 
£100 ; £29,173,109, or 51-5 per cent., in 133,440 accounts between £100 and 
£500 ; and ‘£16, 794, 006, or 29-7 per cent., in 24,634 accounts over. £500. 
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The Commonwealth Bank in its savings bank department a -epts deposits 
and pays interest at the rate of 34 per cent. up to £1,000 and 3 pr cent. on 
any additional balance up to £300. The number of accounts in New South 
Wales as at 30th June, 1923, was 244,516, the amount at the credit of the 
depositors being £7,681,217. 

The following statement shows the number of accounts and the amount of 
deposits in the savings banks in New South Wales at the end of each 
financial year since 1914 :— 


At 50th | Accounts. ea ee ay reper ie ~ 
as | Total., | Per Account. | Pocabece: 
No. £ | £38. a. £ os. da. 
1914 717,737 33,167,523 | 46 4 3 17:13 11 
1915 755,835 35,562,649 47 1 0 18 16 1 
1916 806,882 37,363,272 |; 46 6 I 19 1410 
1917 872,351 40,836,747 4616 3 21 8 8 
1918 | 920,337 | 43,039,012 | 46 15 3 2 3 1 
1919 984,951 47,070, 342 4715 9 23 11 3 
1920 | 1,053,893 49,933,535 | 47 7 9 24 2 8 
1921 | 1,126,157 | 57,394,441 5019 4 27 5 8 
1922 | 1,186,948 61,791,273 ; 52 1 2 28 14°11 
1928 1,246,191 | 64,324,669 | 5112 4 29 7 2 


The number of accounts does not represent individual depositors, as a 
certain amount of duplication is caused by persons having deposits in both 
banks, and by the inclusion of accounts of societies, of trusts, ete. whose 
members have personal accounts also. It is apparent, nevertheless, that a 
very large proportion of the people practise thrift through the medium of 
the savings banks. The aggregate amount of deposits has increased twofold 
during the last ten years. Notwithstanding the inflation of the currency, the 
average amount per deposit did not vary greatly until 1920 when an upward 
tendency became evident. The average amount per head of population rose 
steadily throughout the decennium. 


The number of accounts and the amount of deposits in the savings banks 
of Australia is shown in the following table :— 


~ | Deposits, 
State. | Accounts, j ae 7 ee? 
iat | cata Total | Per Account. oy Tt moe 
No. £ | s. d £ wd 
New South Wales ...}, «(1,246,191 | 64,324,670 51 12 4 29 7 2 
Victoria .., ns wal 1,188,437 56,101,260 | 47 4 1 34 18 0 
Queensland dae me 355,902 | 20,483,581 5711 1 25 8 6 
South Australia... oa 432,438 18,249,540 42 4 0 38> 6 5 
Western Australia Seat 250,214 7,852,741 | 3L 7 8 2211 2 
Tasmania... 9.0! 124,850 | 4,411,449 | 35 6 8 2012 8 
Northern Territory ..., 869 36,689 | 24 5 10 1 2 
Total 2...) 3,598,901 | 171,439,930 | 47 12 10 30 2 8 
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The amount on deposit in the savings banks in New South Wales was far 
in excess of ‘that in any other State, but the average per account was 
exceeded in Queensland, and the amount. per head of population in South 
Australia and Victoria. In comparison with the figures for the previous 
year there was an increase of £9,187,000 in the savings bank deposits in 
Australia, the increase in New South Wales being £2,533,000. 


Deposits in all Banks. 


In June, 1923, the total amount of deposits in the savings and the 
trading banks in New South Wales was £173,139,588, or £79 0s. 6d. per 
head of population. A comparative statement of each class of deposits is 
‘shown below. The amounts of interest-bearing deposits in the trading banks. 
differ from the figures in preceding tables, which include the savings deposits 
in the Commonwealth Bank. The figures for the savings banks represent 
the deposits on 30th June in each year, and those for the trading banks are 
the averages of the June-quarter. 


Deposits bearing Interest. All Deposits. 

1s da Ne ee dite Gt ae Deposits eee eee pase 

ane Savi Trading gata ese Per head of 
Banke. Banke: “Total. mee Total, Population. 

| £ £ £ | £ £ £os a. 

1914 33,167,523 . 31,931,981 65,099,504 | 29,944,028 ) 95,043,532) 5014 2 
3915 35,562,649 — 33,148,700 | 68,711,349 | 33,186,317 | 101,897,666 | 53.17 & 
1916 37,363,272 43,884,082 | 71,247,354; 43,610,878 | 114,858,232) 60 14 0 
1917 40,836,747 |. 33,915,476 } 74,752,223 | 46,599,978 | 121.352,201 313 11 
3918- 5..43;039,012 |. 36,126,228 79,165, 240 | 46,125,775 | 125,291,015 , 64 9 11 
1919 47,070,342 | 43,510,166 90,580,508 | 45,215,578 | 135,796,086 | 6719 & 
3920 49,933,535 | 45,198,528 95,132,063 | 52,878,126 | 148,010,189; 7110 9 
F921 57,394,441 | 48,322,625 | 105,717,066 | 53,044,965 | 158,762,031 | 75 9 3 
1922 61,791,273 | 47,206,660 | 108,997,983 | 52,276,678 | 161,274,611! 75 0 6 
1928 | 64,324,669 | 54,208,987 | 119,133,656 | 54,005,932 ; 173,139,588 | 79 0 6 

‘ 


The total amount of deposits increased by 82 per cent. befween 1914 and 


1923, and the amount ‘per head by 56 per cent. 
occurred in the savings bank deposits, namely, 94 per cent. 


The most rapid growth 


The deposits at 


vail in the trading banks were higher by 80 per cent., and the interest- 
bearing deposits in the trading banks by 71 per cent. 


INcoRPORATED COMPANIES, 


The legislation relating to incorporated companies in New South Wales 
is contained principally in the Companies Act, 1899, the amending Acts of 


1900, 1906, and 1907, the Companies (Death Duties) Act, 1901, and the 


Companies (Registration of Securities) Act, 1918. 


These enactments follow 


the general provisions of Imperial Acts relating to companies, with deviations 
embodying the results of local experience. 


The formation of a company, association, er partnership of more than ten 


pe 


sons in a banking business, or of twenty in any other business trading 


for profit, is prohibited, unless it is registered under the Companies Act, or 
incorporated under some other enactment, by royal charter, or by letters 
patent, or as a no-lability company. 


Tne ability of members of a company may be limited by shares or by 


guarante 
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or other useful object, may be registered with limited liability. Special 
provision is made‘to ‘regulate the formation-of no-lability mining. companies 
and the Hability‘of members ‘for‘calls:and for contributions ‘to. meet ‘debts 
and liabilities in the event of winding-up ceases upon registration, shares 
upon which calls are unpaid being forfeited. 

An important amendment of ‘the company law was ‘made in 1918, when 
the Companies (Registration-of Securities) Act was:passed ‘to provide for ‘the 
registration of debentures issued by companies. 

Particulars relating to the registration of new companies and of increases 
of capital are shown below, the figures forthe quinquennial periods represent- 
ing the annual average :—— 


i 


Limited Companies. No-Liability Mining Companies. 
Period. | New Conipantes. Increases of Capital, New Companies, | racers 
ae onan) or eae OS RARE 
Nominal | Nominal 7 Nominal | Nominal 
No. ‘Capital. | No. | - Amount. NO. | “Capital. No. | amount. 
£ £ | £ £ 
¥*1901-05 woah LES 3,104,766 13 483,990 25 | 301,766 5 | 24,175 
*1905-10 «-| 281! . 5,184,658 23 1,010,710 45; 430,112 7 | 29,634. 
*I9II-15 «| 883 | 10,263,455 58 .3,468,139 20 | 308,017 i 3 | 31,395 
1916... | 156 4,187,075 19 757,500 7 | 125,000 |... ie 
1917... wl 159 5,918;267 19 494,500 | 8 | 77,500! 2 | 15,600 
1918... wef | 220 6,428 ,907 60 1,950,190 | 15 238,500 2 | 20,000 
1919 ... ...| 267 ! 9,137,360 78 3,071,100 i 12 | 118,255 2 4,000: 
1920 ... vei SOT 61,654,857 291 | 11,848,073 ; 26 | 862,100 1 | 18,000 
1921... ...) 462 | 20,255,150 | 93! 5,454,507 | 10 | 234,625 | 6 | 50,950 
1922 .., ..| 445 ;. 10,897,919 81 | 4,868,357 | 21 | 442,500 1 1,000 
i } : } 


* Average per annum. 


Between 1901 and 1915 there was a steady increase in the promotion of 
limited companies, principally joint-stock companies, and a.large amount of 
capital was invested in the expansion of existing enterprises, especially in the 
years immediately preceding the outbreak of the war. In 1915 and 1916 
there was a noticeable slackening, and the Federal Government passed 
regulations under the War Precautions.Act to prohibit the issue or subscrip- 
tion of fresh capital unless under ‘permit, the object being to encourage the 
flow of capital into loans for war purposes. After 1917 the number of 
registrations began to rise again, as industrial and commercial enterprises 
prospered in consequence of war expenditure. In 1920 there was a remark- 
able outburst of company promotion, and the registrations of limited companies. 
rose from 267 to 801, and the nominal capital from £9,137,360 to £61,654,857. 
The figures are inflated by reason of the reconstruction of many companies to 
meet altered conditions of industry and rises in prices and wages, but the 
Registrar-General has estimated: that 648. entirely new companies were 
registered during the year with a nominal capital of £38,700,000, as compared 
with an annual average of 383 registrations, including reconstructions during 
the quinquennium 1911-15, the nominal capital being £10,263,000. 


Foreign companies, ¢.e., those formed or incorporated in any place outside 
New South Wales, are required to be registered before commencing to carry 
on business in the State. During the period 1911 to 1919 the number of 
such registrations was, on an average, about 52 per annum. In 1920 there 
were 100 registrations, and 72 were effected during 1921, which was the first 
year in which the nominal capital was recorded, the aggregate amount being 
£31,121,396. During 1922 the number of foreign companies registered was 
58, and the nominal capital, £29,143,312. 
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Co-oPERATIVE TRADING SoclEviEs. 

Prior to the enactment of new legislation at the end of the year, 1923, 
co-operative trading and investment societies were registered under the 
Building an1 Co-operative Societies Act, 1901. Liability was limited, and a 
member was not permitted to hold an interest exceeding £200 in any society, 
though a limit was not placed on the amount of interest which a society might 
hold in any other registered co-operative society. 

In view of the extent of industrial organisation in the State, it is remarkable 
that co-operation, which in other countries is supported largely by industrial 
workers, has not made greater progress in New South Wales, In 1922 there 
there were only ninety ‘societies, with an aggregate membership of 48,232, 

Co-operative effort for production is a ‘prominent feature of the dairying 
industry, most of the butter factories being organised on a co-operative basis, 
but societies of this class have been registered usually under the Companies 
Act, and were outside the scope of the Building and Co-operative Societies 
Act; in fact, registration under the latter enactment ceased when a society 
was constituted as a company under the Companies Act. 

The law relating to co-operation as contained in the Building and 
Co-operative Societies Act of 1901 proved highly defective in regard to 
the encouragement of co-operative enterprise and the safeguarding of 
co-operative interests. It has been replaced by the Co-operation Community 
Settlement and Credit Act, 1923, which came into operation on 


3lst December, 1923. The new Act is a comprehensive measure, 
affording ample scope for co-operative development. It authorises 


co-operative societies to engage in all forms of economic activity except 
banking and insurance, though certain societies may receive deposits. 

Societies may be of various kinds, viz. : (a) rural societies to assist producers 
in conducting their operations and in marketing products ; (b) trading 
societies to carry on business, trade, or industry ; (¢) community settlement 
societies to acquire land and settle or retain persons thereon and to provide 
any common service or benefits ; (d) community advancement societies to pro- 
vide any common service, ¢.g., water, gas, electricity, transport ; (e) building 
societies —terminating or permanent— to assist members to acquire homes or 
other property; (f) rural credit societies to make or arrange loans to 
members for the purpose of assisting rural production ; (g) urban credit 
societies to assist members to acquire plant, furniture, etc., or to commence 
business or trade; (h) investment societies to enable members to combine 
to secure shares in a company or business or to invest in securities. 
Societies of the same kind may combine into co-operative associations, and 
such associations of all kinds may form unions. 

New co-operative societies may be formed only in accordance with the 
Act. In regard to existing societies, seven permanent building societies 
specified in a schedule, continue under the old Act, unless at their own 
option they obtain registration under the new law. Other existing societies 
are deemed to have spplied for registration under the new Act, but except 
in regard to certain specified matters, they will be bound by the Act of 1901 
until registered under the new Act. If such a society does not submit 
rules altered to conform with the new Act before 31st December, 1924, it 
may be wound up. Co-operative companies registered as limited companies 
under the Companies Act, 1899, may obtain registration under the 
Co-operation, Community Settlement and Credit Act. If they do not obtain 
such registration they must discontinue the use of the word ‘co-operative 
as part of their title, unless ‘its use is permitted by the Governor. The 
use of the word “co-operative” by any person or firm as part of a trade or 
business name is prohibited. 

Adequate provision is made to safeguard the funds and financial interests of 
the societies, the issue of shares and the disposition of the funds are regulated, 
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the power to raise loans and to receive deposits is limited, reserve funds must 
be established, and the accounts of the societies are subject to inspection and 
audit. Liability is limited except in the case of rural credit societies, which 
may be formed either with limited or unlimited liability. A member may 
not hold more than one-fifth of the shares nor an interest exceeding £1,000. 
No dividend may be paid in respect of shares in a rural credit society with 
unlimited liability, and in other cases the maximum dividend is 8 per cent. 
per annum per share. Powers of supervision are vested in the Registrar, 
who registers the societies and their rules, adjudicates upon matters in 
dispute, and may inspect accounts if necessary. 

The transactions of co-operative societies during the last five years are 
given in the following table :— 


Particulars, 1918. | 1919, 1920. | 1921, 1922. 
Number of Societies ... ies 44 50 62 79 90 
Number of Members ... ees 43,239 43, 38k 48,313 49,670 48,232 
Liabilities— | £ | £ | £ £ £ 
Share Capital we) 848,341 349,309 | 429,230 | 519,486] 543,725 


Reserves and Net Profits a 194,914 223,160 | 262,831 253,709 255,374 
Other Liabilities... ..., 184,100 | 216,014 | 262,258 | 299,271 | 294,591 


Total Liabilities £) 727,355 | 788,483 | 954,319 | 1,072,416 | 1,093,690 


Assets— — Se ee es a 
Freehold, Plant, ete. ..{ 211,342 | 219,439 | 258.301 | 314,480 | 326,039 
Stock ... oar ..| 852,327 ) 377,946 | 450,817 471,824 | 457,991 
Other Assets .. we «1 163,686 | 191,098 | 245,201 286,112 | 309,660 

Total Assets ... gl 727,355 | 788,483 | 954,319 | 1,072,416 | 1,093,690 

Expenditure-— | . : 
Purchases... ... 1,774,730 | 2,015,519 | 2,697,926 | 2,969,522 | 2,974,678 
Expenses, Interest, ete. .. | 298,426 326,512 413,866 500,924 518,723 


‘Total Expenditure .. | 2,068,156 | 2,342,031 | 3,111,792 | 3,470,446 | 3,493,401 


Income— i 
Sales, ete... i ...| 2,198,036 | 2,478,89l | 3,256,981 | 3,679,507 | 3,732,125 
Discounts, etc, bie wt = 22,652 23,339 | 34,211 40,995 46,097 


Totalincome... _.../ 2,215,688 | 2,502,140 | 3,291,192 | 3,720,502 | 3,778,222 


The majority of the societies are consumers’ distributive societies organised 
on the Rochdale plan of ‘dividend upon purchase,” conducting retail stores, 
and they buy their supplies through the agency of a wholesale society with 
which they are affiliated. ‘The societies have met with success in the 
Newcastle and other minizg districts, and’ in the parts of the metropolitan 
area where large numbers of industrial workers reside. 

The number of co operative societics on the register, which had remained 
fairly constant for over ten years, began to increase in 1919, when people 
were seeking means to combat a rapid advance in prices. The registrations 
include some societies which lapsed after making preliminary. arrangements, 
and did not actually engage in business, but evidence of a marked growth in 
regard to co-operation may be gained from the records of the financial 
transactions, the amount of sales having increased by £1,250,000, or by 
50 per cent. in the last three years. 

In 1922 the expenses, including interest and depreciation, amounted 
to £518,723, or 13-9 per cent. on the amount of sales, and the result of the 
year’s trade was a net profit of £280,718, which is equal to a rate of 7:5 per 
cent. on the sales. A sum of £26,103 was paid as interest on shares, and 
£255,197 as dividends on purchases. 
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Benefit: Building: and. Investment ‘Sosieties. 
The aggregate liabilities and assets of permanent building societies for the 
last five years are shown. in the following. statement :— 


Particulars, | 1918. 1919. 1920. | 1921. 1922, 
Number of Societies 8 8 8. 8 _:) 
Ped ee ek 
Liabilities— £ £ £ £ £ 
Deposits... 4... .| 485,910°| 485,764.| 496,298) 506,603 | 509,763.” 
Share Capital ... —...| 293,012 | 298,920-| 327,322 | 338,644 | 347,603 
Reserves... ... —...| 188,102 | 142,705.| 158,879 | 171,100 | 175,042 
Other Liabilities ... 53,117 | 57,485! 48,939.| 52,116 / 56,788 
Balance of Profit 52,826 | 63,171 | 67,666 |, 65,882 | 76,257 
Total... ... 1,022,967 11,047,995 1,099,104 1, 134,345 [1,165,453 
| Pecan Weta ose -—|—~ a 
Assets— 1 
Advances vs sal 774,077. | 839,465 | 885,102| 931,592 | 978,452 
Other Assets... ...) 248,890 | 208,530 | 214,002 | 202,752 | 187,001 
Total oo... as 2, 


1,022,967 | 1,047,995'3,099,104 |1,134,345 (1,165,453 
| amie ? 


There are only eight permanent building societies, including one in 
liquidation. The number has not increased throughout the period under 
review, though the volume of business has expanded, The income during 
the year 1922 amounted to £100,893, of which the largest item was interest, 
£97,450, and the expenditure, which amounted to £92,121, included 
£€8,969, paid as interest on shares and deposits and as dividends, and £2,055 
to reserves, 

Starr-Bowkett building societies are terminating societies, in which the 
rights of members to. appropriation are determined by ballot. Particulars 
relating to their operations during the last five years are shown below. 


Particulars. / 198. 1919. 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
Number of Societies ... 14 | 19° | 133 | 140 145 
Liabilities— [ £ . £ aA Tok: £ 

Members’ Subscriptions: 1,333,832, 1,443,803: 1,562,735) 1,689,360/ 1,862,101 
Other Liabilities 38,828: 53,438) 66,974) 79,306) 119,165 
Balance of Profit -| 146,410) 164,956) 183,950) 203,628 217,740 
Total... _..., 1,519,070 1,662,197 1,813,659| 1,972,294 2,199,006 
Assets— | | 
‘Advances vs se_ 1,401,392: 1,521,008) 1,656,706} 1,800,483. 2,085,995 
Other Assets... 117,678: 141,189} 156,953 Y7L811 163,011 
Total... ... 1,519,070. 1,662,197 1,813,659] 1,972, 294/ 2,199,006 
| : A 


The subscriptions. received’ from shareholders in 1922 amounted to 
£301,562, and the withdrawals to £87,005; the advances on mortgage 
amounted to £539,230, and repayments to £296,535, and the sum due on 
account of advances at the end of the year was £2,035,995. The average 
amount advanced is £260, and apparently about 2,070 members obtained 
advances during the year. 

Frienpiy Societies. 
% The affairs of the friendly societies in New South Wales are conducted 
in accordance with the Friendly Societies Act of 1912 and its amendments, 
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The.societies are compelled to register, and are:required to furnish periodical 
returns, giving details relating to. membership, sickness, mortality, benefits, 
and: finances. In. this chapter finances only are discussed, and the figures in 
the-following tables relate to the societies which provide: benefits such:.as 
medical attendance, sick pay, and funeral donations, and are exclusive of 
the particulars of miscellaneous societies. registered. under the Friendly 
Societies Act, such as dispensaries, medical institutes, and accident societies, 
Other matters relating to friendly societies are discussed in the chapter on 
Social. Condition. 

Early legislation did not make adequate provision for maintaining the 
solvency of the friendly societies, but. in 1899 an. Act was passed to bring their 
affairs under State supervision and to make provision for the actuarial certifi- 
cation. of tables of contributions, for valuations atleast once within five years, 
the investigation of accounts, and other measures for safeguarding the funds, 
The. Act and its amendments were consolidated in 1912. Amending Acts 
passed in 1913, 1916, and 1920, render less rigid a clause which requires the 
moneys received or paid on account of a particular benefit to be kept in a 
separate account and to be used only for the specific purpose. Where the 
sickness and funeral funds of a society are administered by one central body 
forthe whole society they may be treated now as. one fund, and on valua 
tion being made the Registrar may authorise surplus moneys. belonging to a 
find to be used in any manner for the purposes of any other fund. 


Actuarial: Valuations. 


In the quinquennial valuations of friendly societies, with the exception 
of the first, the experience of the societies in New South Wales during the 
nine years. 1900-08 has been used:as a basis. In. the first valuation, as at 
31st December, 1904, the monetary tables were based on the experience of 
the-Manchester Unity Independent Order of Oddfellows of England, for the 
period 1866-1870, with 3 per cent. interest, except in the case of one society 
in which 4 per cent. interest was adopted. The. valuation embraced eighteen 
affiliated societies, and thirteen single societies ; 96,422 members were valued 
for sickness benefits, and 97,511 for funeral benefits, with 51,155 subsidiary 
funeral bencfits. The results showed a net. deficiency equal to 1s. 4d. per 
£1, only eight affiliated and. three single societies being in a solvent 
eondition. 

After the valuation, measures were adupted: to. improve the financial 
position of the societies, with the result that-the second valuation, as at 
December, 1909, disclosed a feline equal to 4d. per £ of liabilities. The 
valuation was made on a 34 percent. rate, the number of societies being 
eighteen affiliated and twenty-five single. Sickness and funeral benefits were 
valued for 116,186 members, futieral benefits only for 5,258, and sickness 
benefits oaly for 13,109 members. In addition there were subsidiary risks on 
account of 54,391 persons, including members, their wives. and children, 

In the third valuation, as at 3lst December, 1914, the risks valued for 
sickness and funeral benefits numbered 150,714, and there were 22,582 for 
sickness only, 8,055 for funeral only, and 67,635 for subsidiary risks. The 
assets disclosed by the valuation were equal to £1 0s. 7d. for every £1 of 
liabilities. During the five years which elapsed between the third and fourth 
valuations the effects of the war and of an-epidemic of influenza caused a 
heavy drain on the funds of the societies, nevertheless the results showed an 
improvement in their financial condition in 1919 as compared with 1914. 
The tctal number of risks valued in 1919 was 259,155, viz., for sickness and 
funeral, 147,892 ; funeral only, 12,360 ; sickness only, 20,520; and subsidiary 
benefits to widows, children, etc., 78,383. The rate of interest assumed in 
respect of the funds of each society was determined on its experience during 

. the. quinquennium, being 4 por cent. in the case of. eleven societies, and 34 
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por cent. in the other societies. Particulars relating to the benefits provided 
by the societies, the contributions payable, and the assistance afforded by 
the State since the passing of the Subventions to Friendly Societies Act, 
1908, in respect of the cost of benefits for aged members, are shown else- 
where in this volume. The following summary shows the results of all the 
societies combined, as at each of the four valuations :— 


Liabilities. | Assets. 
to eipnchas : Assets per 
Year, ! Surplus. £ of 
Value of | Accunulated | Valve of Future Total. Liabilities. 
Benefits. Funds, Contributions. . 
t 
| £ £ | £ | £ s. d. 
1904 3,981,252 | 809,133 2,900,499 | 3,709,632 —(-) 271,620 18 8 
1909 , 4,219,767 | 1,214,889 | 3,071,269 4,286,158 66,391 20 4 
1914 | 5,411,716 | 1,658,066 3,905,894 §,563,960 152,244 20 7 
1919 5,524,765 | 1,973,642 3,786,983 5,760,625 235,860 | 20 10 
In 1919 the liabilities of the atfiliated societies amounted to £5,439,641, 


and the assets to £5,663,084, showing a surplus of £223,443, or 10d. in the 
£, but three of the societies showed deficiencies amounting in the aggregate 
to £67,810. The assets of the single societies amounted to £97,541, or 
£12,417 more than the liabilities, the surplus being 2s. 11d. per £, though 
four single societies showed deficiencies amounting to £2,019. 

The funds for valuation purposes increased by over £315,000 during the 
quinquennium 1914-1919, and the average interest earnings rose from 4:7 per 
cent. to 5-4 per cent, as a result of the high interest rates prevailing, and the 
policy of centralising the control of the funds which had facilitated more pro- 
fitable investment. The bulk of the funds, about 72 per cent., was invested in 
mortgages. On account of investments in war and peace loans, the proportion 
of the funds in Government securities rose from “4 per cent. in 1914 to 10°8 
per cent. in 1919. Interest bearing bank deposits declined proportionately 
from 11 per cent. to 7 per cent. during the quinquennium, and there was a 
decrease in the amount in buildings and freehold properties, which do not 
generally give a satisfactory return. 

The custom of making the valuations for all societies as at the same date, 
at intervals of five years, has been altered and about one-third of the 
societies are to be valued each year. The valuation of the first group, as at 
31st December, 1922, is nearing completion. 


Accumulated Funds. 
The following statement illustrates the growth of the funds of the 


Friendly Societies since 1912 :—~ 


At i aie | rues aa bier Fuad AN Funds. 
e 1 ag Q . . 
Bish! Dacor er. Hineral Funds. | hinds moa Total. Per Member. 
| | | 
{ £ \ & £ £ } £ 
1912 1,463,502: 82,538 51,715 3,597,755 8°88 
1913 | «1,559,102 | 87,446 52,171 1,698,719 i 9-01 
1914 | _~—s«1,641,704 88,256 54,971 1,784,931 9°79 
1915 | 1,734,858 89,421 52,548 1,876,827 10°50 
1916 | 1,820,708 101,092 48,471 1,970,271. 11°02 
1917. | _—s«1, 916,846 122,759 55,067 2,094,672 11-79 
1918 1,954,085 190,995 63,102 2,208,182 12-21 
1919 1,953,336 199,115 65,345 2,217,796 12-04 
1921* | 2,134,339 | 194,858 83,065 2,411,762 12:08 
1922* 2,268,655 | 204,304 105,978 2,578,937 12-61 
1923* | 2,410,208 208,397 109,386 2,727,991 | 12°83, 


* At 30th June, 
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During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1923, the total funds of 
the societies increased hy £149,054, the increase being fairly general in 
all the societies. ‘The amount of the sickness and funeral funds, as stated in 
the table for the years 1914 and 1919, does not agree with the figures shown 
in the previous table, the difference being caused by allowances made in the 


valuations for State subvention due, but not received by the societies at the 
date of valuation. 


Receipts and Expenditure. 


The receipts and expenditure of the friendly societies since 1912 are 
shown in the following statement. The figures quoted for 1920-21 relate to 
the period of eighteen months ended 30th June, 1921, as a recent amendment 
of the Friendly Societies Act prescribes that the returns must be furnished 
in each year for the period ended 30th June and not for the calendar year 


as formerly :-— 


i . 

Receipts. Expenditure, 

1 Medical 

Pee aed Sick | Funeral} Atten- EXPSRSSs 6 

butions. Interest. Other. Total. Pay. one 1 dance Manage- | ther, Total. 

i ‘ions. and ment 

; Medicine. oT 

\ } 
£ & £ £& £ £ £ £ = £ 

456,097 | 69,599 | 32,493 | 558,189 | 166,270 | 40,828 | 157,821 66,485 | 42,654 ) 474,058 
489,698 | 75,038 | 37,365 | 602,101 | 178,451 | 45,952 | 170,594 ; 69,226 | 41,914 | 501,137 
496,961 | 80,707 | 34,915 | 612,583 | 172,796 | 44,446 | 182,308 87,358 | 39,463 | 526,371 
491,998 | 87,591 | 34,597 | 614,116 | 177,198 | 50,181 | 182,705 88,419 | 23,767 | 522,220 
508,033 | 95,193 | 28,645 | 631,781 | 172,497 | 61,566 | 178,926 89,6380 | 35,718 | 538,357 
524,341 | 100,947 | 53,438 | 678,726 | 168,986 | 69,371 | 178,789 96,880 | 40,349 | 554,325 
543,269 | 117,941 | 114,895 | 776,105 | 183,735 | 84,663 | 180,370 96,939 | 116,888 | 662,595 
551,278 | 117,524 | 40,740 | 709,542 | 274,929 | 89,905 | 186,801 | 106,115 | 42,818 | 699,928 
$87,279 | 191,613 | 76,985°|1,155,877| 297,051 , 80,201 | 317,221 | 199,399 | 68,039 | 961,011 
661,620 | 142,205 94,556 | 898,381 | 222,586 | 56,353 | 262,269 | 187,994 | 52,986 | 733,138 
673,650 | 146,106 | 56,072 | 875,828 | 230,241 | 48,590 | 269,223 | 189,208 | 39,512 | 726,774 


* Eightcen months ended June, 1921. 


The figures afford convincing evidence of the steadily increasing importance 
of the friendly societies. The total amount disbursed in benefits in the 
year ended June, 1923, was £548,054, as compared with £330,000 in 1911 
and £551,000 in 1919. The cost of sick pay aud funeral donations during 
1922-23 was comparatively much Jower than in 1919, when an epidemic of 
influenza caused a greater financial loss to the societies than the war. The 
eost of medical attendance and medicine was higher as additional charges 
were made by medical practitioners and pharmacists, and the average cost per 
adult member rose frem 20s, 5d. in 1914 to 21s, 10d.in 1919, and to 27s, 7d. 
in 1922-23. : 

The large amounts grouped under the headings of “other receipts” and 
*‘other expenditure” in 1918 were due to transfers from the surplus sick and 
funeral funds of one society to the management fund. Absolutely and 
relatively, there has been a marked increase in the cost of management. In 
the year 1922-23 the total expenses, £139,208, were equal to 13s. 2d. 
per heau of mean membership as compared with 9s. 5d. per head in 1914, 
and I{s. 7d. in 1919. In proportion to contributions and to total income, 
expenses in 1922-23 represented 20-7 per cent, and 159 per cent, respectively, 
as compared with 17-6 per cent. and 14:3 per cent. in 1914. 


” 


INSURANCE. 

In New South Wales there is no legislation dealing specifically with the 
conduct of insurance business, the insurance companies being subject to the 
Companies Acts. The Life, Fire and Marine Insurance Acts of 1902 and 
1917 were enacted in the State Parliament to provide for the protection of 
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life insurance policies and annuities against creditors, and.for the issue of 
special policies in substitution for those lost or destroyed. The section-of the 
1902 Act relating to marine-insurance was superseded by the Commonwealth 
Marine Insurance Act of 1909, which defines the limit-of marine insurance 
and regulates the terms of the contracts, the liability of the insurers, etc. A 
Commonwealth Act passed in 1905 limits the amount of assurance pay- 
able on the death of children, The maximum amount ranges from: £5 
in respect of children. under 1 year to £45 in the case of children 
between the ages of 9 and 10 years, the sums being payable only to parents 
or their personal representatives, The provisions of the Act do not apply, 
however, to any insurance effected by persons having an insurable interest 
in the lives insured or to insurances, e.g., industrial assurances, effected 
by parents, in which the amount payable on the death of a child does not 
exceed the total amount of premiums actually paid, plus interest up to 4 per 
cent. per annum. 
Lire AssuRaNnce, 


There were twenty-eight institutions transacting life assurance business in 
the State during 1922; eighteen were local, five had their head offices in 
Victoria, one in New Zealand, one in the United Kingdom, and three in the 
United States of America. Hight institutions are mutual, and twenty are 
partly proprietary companies, whose policy holders, however, participate to 
some extent in the profits. Several companies, with head offices outside the 
Commonwealth, unite life and other classes of insurance, and have local 
branches or agencies, but their transactions in life risks in this State are un- 
important. 

Particulars relating to life assurance are obtained from the reports pub- 
lished by the companies, and from official returns collected under the Census 
Act of 1901. 

Life assurance business in New South Wales is conducted generally on the 
principle of premiums-which remain constant throughout the term for which 
they are payable. The rates quoted by the companies transacting new busi- 
ness in the State vary considerably, being affected by the conditions relating 
to bonuses and the age of the institutions. 

When the age at entry is 25, the annual premium for a whole-life assurance 
of £100 varies from. £1 17s. 7d. to £2 4s. 2d.; age 35, from £2 8s, 10d..to 
£2 17s. 6d; and age 45, from £3 7s, 3d. to £3198, 1d. For endowment 
assurance payable at age 60 or previous death, when the age at entry is:20 
years, the rates are £2 2s, 8d. to £2 Lls. 2d,; age 30, £2 19s. 4d. to £3.98. 2d.; 
and age 40, £4 14s. 5d, to £5 8s, Id. 

All societies transacting business in New South Wales allow policy-holders 
a consideration on surrendering unmatured policies, provided a certain time 
has elapsed since issue, or a certain number of premiums has been paid. 
Three companies allow surrender values after the policy has been in force 
for a period of two years, but with other companies the period must be longer. 
For a whole-life assurance of £106, excluding bonus additions, the refund 
allowed after two annual premiums have been paid ranges from 12s. 1d. to 
£1 8s,, when the age at entry is 25 ; 17s. 1d. to £1 18s. 10d. when the age 
at entry is 35; and £1 5s. 8d. to £2 17s, 1d. when the age at entry is 45. 
After five annual payments the surrender values for similiar ages of entry 
are respectively £1 17s. Id. to £5 d4s,4d.; £2 11s. ld. to £6 Ls, 5d. ; and 
£3 13s. 1d. to £9 4s, 5d. For endowment assurance payable at age 60 or 
previous death, after two annual premiums have been paid, the surrender 
values range from £1 9s. 8d. to £1 15s. 2d. when the age of entry is 20, and 
after five annual premiuins have been paid £2 63. 9d. to £5 Ils, 2d. When 
the age of entry is 30, the values range from £1 9s. to £2 17s. after two 
years’ duration, and £3 16s. 5d. to £9 6s. 7d. after five years. 
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New South Wales Business—Ordinary branch. 
The following tables relate only to assurances effected in New South Wales, 
and the extent of the business in force in the ordinary branch during the 
year 1922 is shown below :— 


Policies. | Amount Assured | Annual 
Institutions with Head | in Yoree, exclusive of | Bonus | | Premiums 
Office in— exclusive.of | Bonusesand | Additions. | Total. Payabl 
Annuities. | Re-assurances. \ ees 
io patie a No. | £ “ fen fo a 2 ee 
New South Wales ...| 184,642 52,569; 205 8,261,314 €0,830,519 1,699,929 
Victoria aes wl 84,642 12,985,836 303,543 13,289,379 | 495,026 
New Zealand get 775 84,300 nes i 84,300 | 3,565 
United Kingdom ....: 109 33,511 * i 33,511 | 1,051 
United States are 3,906 2,064,087 83,775 2,147,862 63,526 
{ \ Hl 
Total «| 244,074 67,736,939 8,648, 632 76,385,571 2,263,097 


* Not: available. 


Of the amount assured. 97 per cent. is with Australasian societies, 
78 per cent. being with institutions with head offices in New South Wales, 
and 19 per cent. with Victorian institutions ; 3 per cent. is with American 
companies. The amount held by the British society is comparatively small, 
as-it does not now accept life business in New South Wales. The average 
amount of assurance, exclusive of bonuses and re-assurances, per policy held 
in Australasian societies, is £273, in the British £307, and in the American 
£528. 

The ‘business. (exclusive of annuities) may: be classified broadly in three 
categories—(1), whole-life assurance payable at death only ; (2), endowment 
assurance payable at the end of a specified jeriod or at death prior to the 
expiration of the period:; (3), pure endowment payable only in case of 
survival for a specified period. 

Particulars neering each class of assurance in the ordinary branch in 
force:in 1921; and 1922 are shown below: — 


19a. 1922, 


Amount. i Amount | 

Classifi- Assured. Assured | 
eation. Policies jexclusive. of} Bonus Annual. |) Policies Jexclusive of! Bonus |. Annnal. 
; in Bonuses: | Additions:| Premiums !! — in Bonuses | Additions. | Premiums. 
Force and Re- Payable.. |} Force..| and-Re- Payable. 

assurances, Hl assurances. | 

t j 
No. £& & £ | No. { & £. & 

Assutance...; 98,728 | 40,047,713 | 5,780,065 | 1,281,991 | 96,334 i 41,738,869 | 6,087,100 | 1,261,980 


Pe eoomaaaad 121,255; 21,857,283 } 2,230,713 | 836,783 i 180,871, | 28,771,808 | 2,518,699 | 910,585 


Endowment | 
| i 
£ 


Endowment! al 2,112,666 | 37,185 | 86,008 | 16,869 | 2,226,762 | 42,888 | 90,532 
Total ...! 236.973 | 64,017,662. | 8.047.983 | 2,154,782 1 214.074 | 67,736,030 | 8,648,682 | 2,263,097 


The majority of the policies, viz, 54 per -cent., represents endowment 
assurances; whole-life policies were 39: per cent., and. endowments 7 per cent. 
of the total. number. The amount assured: under the whole-life policies 
represents 62 per cent. of the total. (exelusive--of. bonus additions), the 
average per policy. being. £433.;, endowment assurance. policies, with an 
average of £182 per policy, cover ‘35 per: cent. of the tetal amount assured ; 
and: endowment policies, with an average of £132 per policy, 3 per cent. 


Industrial: Assurance. 

Aé large: business. in industrial assurance: has developed in New Seuth 
Wales: during.recent years, The policies in this: class are for. small amounts, 
and: the premiums in most cases.are payable weekly or monthly. Industrial 
business in the State is transacted by the Australasian companies only. 
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The following table shows the industrial business in force in New South 
Wales at the close of 1922 :— 


i 
Policies i i 
Insitatons iene | Feee | Amount as. Anal 
Se My A Miition of Bonuses. | Payable. 
Zeer _ meen ee Sa te 
New South Wales ...| 261,716 9,389,733 548,671 
Victoria re .--| 116,622 ; 3,641,915 269, 862 
New Zealand ... | 19,324 | 349,682 19,682 
Total --.| 389,662 13,381,335 838,215 


In the industrial branch 75 per cent. of the number of policies and &0 
per cent. of the amount were held in the form of endowment assurance. 
Whole-life policies represented 20 per cent. of the number and 15 per cent. of 
the amount assured. The average amount per pulicy was £34, viz., assurance 
£26, endowment assurance £37, and-endowment £3}. 


A classification of the industrial business in force in New South Wales is 
shown below :— 


1921. | 1922 
I. Ie cote te “: 
~ Classification. | Amount | Amount | 
Policies Assured Annual Policies | | Assured ; _ Annual 
in inclusive of { Premiums in | inclusive of | Premiums 
Force. Bonus Payable. Force. Bonus” Payable. 
: Additions. p Additions. | 
7. No. £78 .| Not  £ foe 
Assurance .,, «| 75,919 1,882,420 | 101,943 79,537 2,039,120 | 117,090 
Endowment Assur- 
ance ie +-| 265,580 9,285,116 | 594,495 ; 290,083 | 10,720,739 | 676,243 
Pure Endowment... 16,994 544,197 34,123 20,042 621,476 44,882 
Total...) 358,493 | 11,711,733 | 730,561 | 389,662 | 13,381,335 | 838,215 


Transactions in annuities are not numerous, the business in force in New 
South Wales in 1922 being 614 policies for an aggregate amount of £141,049 
per annum in the ordinary branch, and six policies representing £376 per 
annum in the industrial department. 


New Business. 


The new life assurance business, ordinary and industrial, effected in New 
South Wales during the last ten years is compared in the following table :— 


Ordinary Branch. Industrial Branch. 

as Number as canes Annual ‘dase of i ee: e, Annual : 

Policies. Assured. | he. Policies, Assured. pene 

£ £ | 8 £ 

1913 19,847 4,414,664 156,078 55,384 | 1,506,470 102,016 
1914 17,217 3,914,935 142,792 48,267 | 1,332,966 91,427 
1915 15,976 | 3,784,103 147,554 45,188 1,258,683 86,959 
1936 16,3727 4,100,923 166,301 50,649 i 1,516,518 102,668 
1917 18,010 4,914,896 192,308 53,491 1,720,790 115,738 
1918 21,643 5,972,028 252,052 62,279 2,138,959 145, 630 
1919 21,543 6,483,990 236,541 64,199 2,437,850 160,699 
1920 28,837 7,973,324 | 281,379 70,305 2,986,482 187,560 
1921 - 27,705 | 8,693,745 | 306,867 | 79,318 | 3.819.905 | 225,134 
1922 } 25,441 8,544,633 301,447 88,316 4,302,371 266,166 | 
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At the beginning of the period under review the volume of new business 
was increasing slowly, but the incidence of the war caused a decrease during 
1914 and 1915. Then business began to improve, and the amount assured 
under new policies in the ordinary branch has risen since in cach year by 
nearly 10 per cent., except in 1918 and in 1920, when there was a much 
more rapid growth, and the amount of new assurances rose by over 22 per 
cent. The abnormal increase in 1918 was due in a large measure to arrange: 
ments made by some of the societies for combining life assurance with war 
loan subscriptions; in 1920 it was attributable to general expansion in 
business activities. In the industrial branch the movement in regard to new 
business was somewhat similar until 1916, then business began to expand at 
a remarkable rate, the amount of new assurances rising by over 20 per cent. 
in each year except in 1917 and 1919 when it increased by over 13 per cent. 
In 1921 the amount of new assurances in the ordinary branch was higher 
by £720,421, or 9 per cent., than in the previous year, and the new industrial 
assurances were greater by £838,423, or 28 per cent. In 1922 the amount 
cf new assurances in the ordinary branch declined by £149,107, but the 
increase in the new industrial business continued, the amount being greater 
by £482,466, or 12°6 per cent. than in the previons year. ‘The average 
amount per new policy in the ordinary branch increased from £222 in 1913 
to £336 in 1922, the increase being fairly steady until 1918, after which it 
increased from £276 to £301 in 1919, then dropped in the following year 
to £276. 

A comparative statement of the amount of ordinary and industrial 
business, excluding bonuses and annuities, in force during each of the last 
ten years is shown below :— 


Ordinary Branch, | - Industrial Branch. 

BO oe || gbashes faim accede aaah 

Policies. ‘Assured. sa Policies. eared: Peace 

| | 
No. £ £ No. £ £ 

1913 173,834 | 41,432,591 1,382,162 191,333 4,413,289 273,997 
1914 178,483 | 42,602,910 1,432,261 202,439 4,7 12,117 296,597 
115 181,671 | 43,520,335 1,465,347 211,881 5,000,021 318,306 
1916 187,514 | 45,460,333 | 1,550,311 229,723 5,599,819 358,126 
1917 192,962 | 47,636,307 | 1,644,692 | 248,037 | 6,298,106 | 404,836 
1918 201,559 | 50,812,701 | 1,741,249 273,716 7,301,713 472,448 
3919 207,906 | 53,953,151 | 1,828.780 294,573 8,275,956 535,666 
1020 222,166 | 58,510,165 1,973,347 323,386 9,742,791 621,908 
1921 236,973 | 64,017,662 | 2,154,782 | 358,493 | 11,711,733 | 730,561 
1922 244,074 | 67,736,939 2,263,097 389,€62 | 13,374,191 838,215 


The amount assured in the ordinary branch has increased by nearly 
264 millions, or by 63 per cent., since 1913, and in the industrial branch by 
nearly 9 millions, or by 203 per cent. The development of life assurance ut 
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relation to. the population.is shown. in the following statement, which illus- 
trates also the increase in the average amount per policy and in the premium 


payable. 


C \ 
i Policies per 1,000 of } Amount Assured per | Average Amount Average: Annual 
Mear,| Population. Head of Population. ie “agente | pei oad 
: : 
Ordinary. [iesarerel Ordinary. | Industrial. | Ordinary. | Industrial.| Ordinary. | Industrial. 
i { i 
| | 
No. No. £ sd) £ sd. £ £ ; £8. ad. fos. id. 
1913 94 104 | 22 8 10!2 710; °238 23, 779 0,1°8 “8 
1914 | 95 | 108 | 2212 8'210 1) .239 | 235 8 0 6.1 29 “4 
1915 | 96 | 112 | 2219 .2;2132 9/1 240 24 8 1 4 110 4 
19l6 | 99 122 | 24 110/219 4! 242 24 8 5 4!1 11.2 
1917 100 129 24.1510)}3 5 7) 247 | 25 810 6; 112 8 
1918 103 139 | 25.17 7 3.14 5 252 27 812 9,114.6 
1919 102 144 26 9 2/4 1.2 \ 260 28 } 815 1151-36 84 
1920 106 154 27-19 1/473 1 260 30 | 817 8 138 :°% 
1921 ill 168 | 30 1 3) 5.10 6 270 33 9 140) 250 <9 
1922 112 179 31.3 0:°6.3 0 277 . 34 § 5 5,23 0 


In 1922 one in every nine persons in the State held a policy in the 
ordinary branch, and one in every six an industrial policy, the amounts 
assured per head of population being £31. 3s, in the ordinary branch. and 
£6 3s. in the industrial. 


Australasian Assurance Socteties—Total Business. 


The life assurances undertaken in New South Wales by foreign companies 
represent only a small proportion of their total business, and particulars 
relating to their transactions have been omitted from the following~state- 
ments, which relate mainly to the finances of the institutions. 

A suinmary of the total business—ordinary and industrial—of the Austral- 
asian societies, and-of the amount of receipts, expenditure, and accumulated 
funds, at intervals since 1895, is show below :— 


i i ; | Accumulated Funds, | 
| : ; including Paid-up | Interest. 
! Capital. H 
: : : | Additions) amount | Amount | _ Rate 
i : i eure at cad of ; Received. en 
| Year. Funds 
} i | t H 
No. No. ; £000 , £.000 £000 £000; £:000 | per cent. 
1895 10 268,242 | 3,392 | 2,334 1,058 ; 20,438 ; 1,037 5:21 
1900 ll 331,868 | 4,093 2,648 1,445 | 26,491 ; 1,162 4-51 
1905 | 14 | 756.585 | 5,437 3,884 1,603 . 34,916 1,528 4:48 
1810 | ii 1,056,173 7,131 4,619 | 2,512 ; 46,196 | 1,963 ; 446 
E915 | 14 1,424,196 9,474 6,084 | 3,390 | 63,492 | 2,763 | . 4-47 
1920 | 14 | 1,944,845 | 14,080 | 7,944 | -6,136 | 84,293 4,116 | 5:07 
1921 22 2,095,728 |° 15,388 . 8,950 6,448 | 90,741 | 4,571 | 322 
22 | 24 2,245,338 | 16,661 9,994 6,6.7 |. 97,408 5,019 | . &:34 
| if I 


The annual additions to the funds have shown’a considerable increase'sinee 


1910, and there has been a ‘gradual increase in earning power since’ that 
year, when 4:46 percent, was realised, and the most recent rate, 5°34 oper 
cent., is slightly higher than that of 1895, being the highest return during the 
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period under review. .A comparison with the bank ‘rate of. interest.on tixed 
deposits, given on “page 285, shows that diminished rates were general until 
a slight increase took place’ between the years.1910.and 1915, and -con- 
tinued during following years, and the interest earned by the insurance 
companies has:held.a correlation.to the general tendency. 


The following table:shows details of the receipts and dishursements of the 
Australasian institutions during 1922 for both classes: of business :— 


<< -—— 2 


{ 


\ 
Particulars, ae oe i Total 
| | 
Rane enen ane We stake ok shen eee pa sist 
Receipts— : 

Premiums— £ £ £ 
New ... tba a is ee ve 1,295,252 21,264 | 1,236,516 
Renewal... eae eae, 75639,295 | 2,515,692 | 10,154,987 

Consideration for Annuities... sce at 62,207 Ys | 62,267 

Interest ees a ass ae w| -4433,979 | © 452,481 | 4,910,460 

Rents and other Receipts .. °.. ...| 262,722 34,007 | 296,819 

f : 
Total Receipts... ...,.18,637;515 | 3,023,534 | 16,661,049 
} eee NS tee we nnd ts sg 
Expenditure— 

Claims .... a ait ile ids | 4,784;300 503,425 | 5,957,725 

Surrenders... bike oo tals oa wes 871,880 39,214 911,004 

Annuities ae ae or is oe | 118, 428 295 118,723 

Cash Bonuses and Dividends zed sot $38;264 73,424 411,688 

Expenses ois sas be ns .| 1,874,716 997,671 2,872,387 

Amount written. off to gs eects Re-| 
serves, Transfers, etc. ... | .362;569 605602 422,571 

nes é eine eS 
Total Expenditure... ..., 8)320,187 | 1,674,031 | 9,994,188 
( 


__ The receipts of the societies consist mainly of ‘premiums on policies and of 
interest arising from investments. The former represented 69 per cent. of the 
receipts in 1922 and thelatter 29 per-cent. Payments:on. account of death 
clainis, on matured and surrendered, and cash bonuses amounted in 1922 
to £6,082,872, or 73-per cent. of the total expenditure-inthe ordinary branch, 

and £616, sb or 37 per cent., in the industrial branch. Expenses of 
management consti¢uted 23 per -cent.-of the expenditure in the ordinary 
branch, and 59 per cent in the industrial. 


Expenses of Management. 


The. ratio.between management expenses.and premium income must neces- 
sarily vary with the volume of new business transacted, and “with the age of 
the society, quite apart from the competition for new.business. The following 
figures show in respect of the ordinary and industria] departments of the 
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Australasian societies, the cost of management, including commission and 
taxes, and its proportion to premium income and gross receipts, 


| Management Expenses. 
| 


Management} Premium 


7 ! . Per cent, of — 
y t ec: i 
Year Expenses, Income. gt Oss Receipts ; 
| Premium Gross 
| Income. Receipts. 


1900 565,380] 2,799,512} 4,093,376 | © 20-19 13°81 
1905 858,741; 3,500,448 | 5,437,589 | 24-53 15°79 
1910 | 1,016,153! 5,074,204 | 7,181,250 20°03 | 14-25 
1915 | 1,252,433) 6,591,572 | 9,474,126, 19°00 | 13:22 
192) | 2,222,218] 9,870,814 | 14,079,302 22°51 15°78 
1921 | 2,643,403] 10,649,745 | 15,387,948 | 24°82 | 17-18 
1922 | 2,872,387} 11,453,770 | 16,661,049 | 25°08 17-29 


j 
£ , £ 
1895 438,524 | 2,380,167 | 3,392,423 | 18-42 12-93 
| 


The expenses of management of the ordinary business in 1922 represented 
in the aggregate 13-8 per cent. of the total receipts, and 21 per cent. of the 
premium income, and of the industrial branch, 33 and 39:3 per cent, 
respectively, 

The expenses of the industrial branch are necessarily very high in propor- 
tion to the receipts, on account of the house-to-house method of collection, 
which is an essential feature of the system. 

Particulars regarding the management expenses of the ordinary and 


industrial branches are stated separately in the following table for each year 
since 1915. 


Ordinary Branch, Industrial Branch. 
Year. 3 Proportion of Haviagerent Expenses to— 

Premium Total Premium Total 

Income, H Receipts. Income. Receipts. 

per cent, per cent. per cent. | per cent, 
1915 15°39 10°32 : 38°86 34°12 
1916 15°45 10°28 33°82 33°82 
1917 16°34 10°86 38:23 | 33°21 
1918 16°65 1105 || .3806 | 32°80 
1919 18:06 11-91 33°33 32°90 
1920 18°60 12°48 | 38°40 32°80 
1921 20-88 13°80 | 3970, 83°40 
1922 21-02 13°75 39°32 | 33°00 

1 ! 


In the ordinary branch the lowest proportion of management expenses to 
premium income shown by any company in 1922 was 14°81 per cent. and to 
total receipts 9°43 per cent. Jn the industrial branch the lowest proportions 
were 32:47 per cent and 26°28 per cent respectively. 

The proportions were highest in the case of companies established recently, 
whose disbursements exceeded premium income, owing to initial expenses, 

uch as the cost of foundation, organisation, brokerage, and other items 
which will not be incurred again. 
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Liabilities and Assets. 
The following table gives a summary of the liabilities and assets of the 
Australasian societies in the year 1922 :-~ 7 


Liabilities. | Assets. 

Assurance Funds— £ | Loans— £ 
Participating in Profits... 89,893,877 | On Mortgage ins .-» 21,080,797 
Not participating in Profits 967,599 | », Municipal and Other 
Claims Investment Fund .., 46,351 Local Rates... .. 12,333,576 
Other Assurance Funds ... 4,303,171 », Reversionary, Life, and 

—— }) Other Interests ee —- 43,322 
Total Mot s. 99,210,998 | », Policies ... iia . 9,970,883. 
» Personal Security ee 41,073 
Other Funds— », Government Securities... 681,342 
Guarantee and Contingency 3, Other Debentures and 
Funds ... he ies 45,218 |i Bonds .., dus sie 852,016 
Investment Fluctuation | » Miscellaneous Loans ... 17,198 
Fund _,. ive fee 476,456 |) . — -——_ 
Paid-up Capital... 1,353,614 Total she ..» 45,518,207 
Reserve Funds ekg wa. =: 822,11) 
Total Funds... ... 97,408,397 
Other Liabilities-— 
Claims admitted but not 
paid. Je .. 1,177,117 || Government Securities ..» 47,620,894 
Outstanding Accounts... 196,726 || Real Estate hs os ... 3,768,788 
Miscellaneous on .. 98,546,635 || Other Assets... oF ... 6,420,986 
. Total Liabilities ... £102,328,875 + Total Assets ... £102,328,875 


Tn some of the States companies are obliged by law to deposit certain 
sums with the Treasury as a guarantee of good faith, and these amvuunts are 
included in thei: balance-sheets under the head of Government securities or 
of deposits. 

In former years insurance companies sought only such forms of investment 
as loans on mortgage, municipal securities, policies of members, ete. but 
recently altention has been given to Government securities and investments 
in shares, and since 1915 large sums have been subscribed to war. loans. 
Considerable sums are depusited also with banks, or invested in freehold and 
leasehold property. Investments on personal security are unusual, and are 
generally combined with life policies, the total amount under this heading in 
the year 1922 being only £41,073. 

The following comparison relating to liabilities and assets illustrates the 
rapid growth of the funds, etc. of the assurance societies :— 


{ 


| a “Liabilities, | Assets, 
Z Paid- Loans on eas : 
veer. 3 | catteltna | ome | mona, || Matgngen | Seeman | ga, 
8 nee Aes Liabilities. | bi rei Property, ete. 

“Se No. ie £ | £- £ i £ - £ £ 
1895 | 10 | 21,497,059 oe 21,497,059 | 15,600,229 | 5,896,839 | 21,497,059 
1900 | 11 | 27,471,223 fag “| 27,471,223 || 19,013,579 | 8,457,644 | 27,471,223 
1905 ; 11 | 35,867,362 ase 35,867,362 || 22,072,061 | 13,795,301 | 35,867,362 
1910 | 11 | 45,668,204 775,785 | 46,443,989 30,625,778 | 15,818,211 | 46,443,989 
1915 | 14 | 62,958,224 233,113 | 63,191,337 45,535,992 | 17,655,345 | 63,191,387 
1920 | 14 | 83,759,999 | 6,260,956 90,020, 955 40,127,817 | 49,893,138 | 90,020,955. 
1921 | 22 . 90,207,633 | 6,523,051 | 96,740, 684 42,073,513 | 54,667,171 | 96,740,684 


1922 | 24 | 97,408,397 | 4,920,478 | 102,328,875 | 45,518,207 | 56,810,668 j 102,828,875 


1 


The aggregate amount of paid-up capital and accumulated funds has more 
than doubled since 1910. The ratio of loans on mortgages, etc., to total assets 
which was between 60 and 70 per cent. up to the year 1915, has been reduced 
since to 44 per cent., and Government securities which, in 1915, represented 
only 17 per cent, of the assets, showed a ratio of 47 per cent. in 1922. 
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Fire, MARINE, AND. GENERAL INSURANCE. 


The companies transacting fire, marine, and general insurance (as 
distinct from life assurance) business in New South Wales during 1923 
numbered 108, and some of the life companies issued accident and. workmen’s 
compensation policies-also. In 1921 the aggregate liabilities in New South 
Wales and elsewhere amounted to £316,745,777, of. which £384,653,765 
represented paid-up capital ; £29,253,314 reserve funds:;, £47,545,508 reserve . 
for unearned premiums; £125,568,322 insurance and other funds ; and 
£85,724,868 outstanding losses and other liabilities. The assets comprised 
-the following items :—Mortgages and other loans, £15,819,219 ; Government 
securities and other investments, £211,721,485; land and house property, 
£21,792,800 ; cash on deposit, current account, and in hand, £21,541,908 ; 
and other assets, £45,870,365. These are the latest available figures 
relating to the balance-sheets of the general insurance companies, but further 
information is being obtained for the year 1924. 

The nature of the local insurances effected during the year ended. 30th June, 
1923, is shown in the following table. The particulars relate to New South 
Wales risks only ; that is, to all business: written by the companies.in their 
New South Wales books. Premiums exclude re-insurances: and returns ; 
and treaty arrangements are not taken into consideration. In the case of 
losses, amounts recovered from Australasian re-insuring offices are excluded 

also, Interest receipts cannot be distributed-among the various classes of 
insurance and are included in one item, 


| . Expenditure. 
i ioe eames : SS SSS 2s 
' A i Expenses.of | : Proportion: of. Premium 
aaa | Management. Income. 
, : Losses, |—~ | ! 
linsurance: i 1 | 
Nature of Insurance. ; and Sess Re.| Com- bt gees | | Com- | Other 
' Returns, | ineur- | mission | mission |Manage- 
: i ances, and:| Other. Losses: | and, | ment 
i Agents’ | \ | Agents’| Expen 
} Charges ; : \Charges; ses, 
. ane “ peas ne kh as 
: £ £ | £ | £ | £ percent. |percent,/percen 
Fire .. : o an «+4 1,862,063 | 1,284:380 | 287,063 | 486,358 | 2,057,781 68°97 15°42 26°12: 
Marine... . | 474,278" |.198,526: 37,009" 100,530 331,065 |) 41°06) = 7-85| at's 
\ i i 
Accident .. 9... .. «| :115,427,! 52:739-) 27,860, 31663, 172,062'1) 45°69) eat4| ord 
i | 


Employers’ Liability. andi H 
Workmen’s Compensation..| 512,201.) £16,655; 52,481) 101,078 470;214: 61°83 10°25 19°74 


t 


Public Risk, Third Party ae 303244 9,426.) 4,125) 6,993 20,544} 31°17 13°64) 23°12 


Plate-glass... .. «,, «| 48,456. 14,873) 8,656 | 10,991! 34,520 30°69) 17°86} 22°68 
Motor Car and’ Motor. Cycle 2633281: | 148,002'|. 39,650 55,871 | 243,528 || 58-44. 15°66) 22°06 
Hailstone .. wk. 3) 31,152 | 6,328.) 5,957 | 7,540: 19,926 | 20-81), 19812: 24°20 - 
Boiler Explosion... 2, 8,440 | 2,462 67 | 4,935, 7,384 || 2978) 814] 50-18 
Live Stock... 9... | 21,988 7,883 | 3,946 | 6,627'| 18,456 | 8712 18°58]. 31-20 
Burglary .. 0...) 87,674:|. 19,393 5,882 8,918! 84,143-]| play 15:48] 93°67 
Guarantee... te se) 18,968 6,468! 2,519, 2,631 11,618 i 46°33. 18-04} 18°84 
Loesof-Profita .. 6. | 55,468): 10,298: 6,721 | 18,882.) 30,401 | 18°66}. 1912] - 2413 
Elevatof 6... “| 801 ar 158.1 18 | 3:49) 19:78 17°50 
Sprinkler... 0... 1,984:. 258} 186) 288 702)| 19°24:| 11691) 21-59 
Other Hoo abe aks ..| 3,640. 736. 486 | 5,097 6,319}, 20°22}: 13°35) 140-00 

Total Premiuma .. —../ 3,466,608}. |. Bouts Gree AV aol oe 

Total Interest;ete.:. | ..| 165,920 | we a of | | 


| eee j —— eee 


Total: .. ..._..].3;689;528 [2073434 | 493,21 842,882 3,390,082 |, 59°81; 13°94). 24-30 
{ { t 
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The total premiums amounted to £3,466,603, and the losses to £2,073, 434, 
the latter being 59-8 per cent. of the premitms. The expenses for com- 
mission and agents’ charges were £483,306, and for general. management 
£842,342, making a total of £1,325,648, or 38-2 per cent. of the premium 
income and 36°5 of the gross revenue. 


The principal classes of insurance, according to the amount of ae premiums 
in 1923, were fire, employers’ liability and workmen’s compensation, marine, 
motor vehicles, and accident. The premium receipts in respect of fire 
insurance increased largely in 1921, as insurers increased the amount of their 
policies in view of the increases in the value of property. They remained ata 
high figure during the following year but declined slightly in 1923. 


Insurance relating to the liability of employers has grown rapidly as wages. 
have risen, and legislation in 1920 extended the application of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to higher paid employees. The net premium receipts rose 
from £206,448 in 1918 to £257,989 in 1920, and to £545,962 in 1922, then 
declined to £512,201 in 1923. The losses represent nearly 62 per cent. and 
expenses 30 per cent. of the premiums. 


Theineurance of motor cars is another class of business which has developed 
rapidly with the increased use and higher value of the vehicles. The premiums 
received in 1923 were more than four times the amount in 1918 The 
premiums for accident insurance have doubled during the last five years. 
Marine insurance business ‘increased steadily from 1918 to 1921, then the 
premium receipts declined by 25 per cent. asa result of the decreased activity 
in the shipping trade. 


In proportion to premium income the losses and expenses vary greatly in 
the different classes of insurance. The ratio of losses was highest in 1923 in 
regard to the following, in the order named—fire, employer’s liability, motor 
vehicles, burglary, guarantee. The commission and agents’ chargés were 
highest in proportion to premiums in accident insurance. The proportion 
of other management expenses depends to a great extent on the volume of 
business transacted by the individual companies. 


A summary of the revenue and expenditure in respect of general insurance 
transactions in New South Wales in each of the last five years is shown 
Pelow: -— 


Particulars. 1918~19. 1919-20. 1920-21, | 1921-22. 1922-23. 


Revenue— _ £ o£ £ — £  £ 
Net Premiums ..... __...| 2,165,742 | 2,465,372 | 3,565,989 | 3,497,395 | 3,466,603 
Interest, etc. .. sea Ms 72,590 83,296 | 108,018 | 148,993 | 165,920 

Total xs ...| 2,238,332 | 2,548,668 3,674,007 3,646,388 | 3,632,523 
Expenditure-— 
Losses .:- See Lee ..| 887,127 | 1,229,662 | 1,758,415 | 2,085,557 | 2,073,434 
Management— 
Commission and Agents’ 
Charges ... ose ..-| 262,247 | 286,284 | 471,187 | 471,090 | 483,306 
Other Expenses... .-| 614,557 | 685,951 795,370 | 860,853 | 842,342 
Total w+ | 1,768,931 | 2,201,897 | 3,019,972 | 3,417,500 | 3,399,082 
Proportion of Premium In-| per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 
come— : 
Losses ... ae aa | 40°96 | 49°88 49°17 59°63 59°81 
Expenses— ; 
Commission, etc. ... sf 12°19 11°61 13°21 13°47 13:94 


Other wits tie | 28°38 27°82 22°30 24°61 24°30.- 


+ oh etl a 
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Fire business constitutes more than half of the general insurances. In 
1919 the net premiums for fire risks were £1,227,914,; the expenditure, 
including losses £533,394, amounted to £1,076 271.. There was an apparent 
surplus of £151,643 as a result of the year’s operations. In the next_year 
the premium income increased, but the expenditure rose to a greater extent, 
and. the apparent surplus in 1920 was less than £51,000. In 1921 a large 
increase brought the premium income to the sum. of £1,876,755. The . 
expenditure was £1,721,194, including losses £998,280, leaving a. surplus .of 
£155,561. In 1922 the net premiums were slightly higher, but losses showed 
a marked increase, and there was an apparent deficit of £104,100, and in the 
following year the premiums declined but losses increased and the apparent 
deficit amounted to £195,718. 

Fire policies are generally for a period of twelve months, and the majority 
of the insurance companies set aside annually a reserve for unexpired risks— 
usually an amount equal to 40 per cent. of the net premium income.’ By 
reviewing the figures to calculate a reserve on that basis, it will be found 
that fire business has steadily become less favourable to the companies in 
each of the last five years, that is, so far as business in New South Wales is 
concerned. There was a net underwriting profit of £107,617 in 1919, and 
thereafter there were net losses, viz, £10,074 in 1920, £43,109 in 1921, 
£107,207 in 1922, and £186,789 in 1923. The foregoing figures relating to 
fire business are exclusive of interest earnings. 

The total amount of the fire insurance written in 1922 was £448,034,000, 
and in 1923 the value was. £475,391,000. The measures taken for the pre- 
vention of fire are described in the chapter ‘“‘ Local Government.” 


BANKRUPTCY. 


Statistics relating to the sequestration of estates by persons who are unable 
to pay their debts, afford in a general way an indication of the financial 
condition of the community. Petitions for sequestration orders may be made 
to the Supreme Court of New South Wales by the debtor, or by a creditor. 
The effect of an order is to vest the property of the bankrupt in an official 
assignee for division amongst the creditors, the bankrupt being required to lodge 
with, the Registrar in Bankruptcy a statement of his affairs. Creditors may 
accept proposals for a composition in satisfaction of the debts due to them, or 
for a scheme of arrangement of the bankrupts’ affairs, which becomes binding 
if approved by the Court and by a majority of creditors representing three- 
fourths of. the proved claims. 

Particulars of petitions in bankruptcy during each of the years [913 to 
1922 are shown in the following table :~- 


Petitions in Bankruptcy. Peon Sequestrations, 
H F it “ 
Year. | | drawn, | ; i [Ratio of | 
a a Ise be | Ratio of Asset; 
\Voluntary. ‘eaanee: | Total. Bee oe Liabilities. Assets, “pet be at " 
| £ £ s. dd. 

1913 238 113 J 351 31 320 208,755 144,038 13 10 
1914, : 282 123 405 30 375 323,111 141,068 8 9 
1915 301 147 448 43 405 428,700 166,748 7 10 
1916 248 145 393 43 350 383,448 303,893 15 10 
1917 178 123 301 34 267 227,663 208,093 18 3 
1918 184 113 297 33 264 221,928 115,776 10 5 
1919 193 | 123 | 316 34 282 323,222 189,920 ll 9 
1920 210 | 134 344 55 2&9 204,594 | 139,550 13° «8. 
1921 208 186 394 70 324 311,900 166,457 10 8 
1922 247° | 234 481 78 403 440, 856 251,185 ll 5 
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: The combined effects of war and drought caused ‘financial embarrassment 

‘In 1914 and 1915, and the number of petitions rose by nearly one-third. “A 
marked improvement commenced in 1916 and continued for three years, then 
the numbers began to increase. The average amount of liability in each . 
year is usually less than £1,000 per sequestration, but the figure in 1922 
was £1,094. The ratio of assets to liabilities varies considerably, but the 
amounts stated in the table are taken from the bankrupts’ schedules and differ 
widely from the values established after investigation by the Court. 


A bankrupt may apply to the Court, three months after the date of 
sequestration, fora certificate of discharge to release him from his‘ debts. 
Estates may be freed from sequestration also if the creditors accept a 
composition or a.scheme of arrangement, or if they are paid in full or.give a 
legal quittance of the debts due to them. It is remarkable, however, that a 
comparatively small proportion of the estates are freed, though the property 
of an uncertificated bankrupt, even if acquired after sequestration, is liable 
to seizure on. behalf of unsatisfied creditors. ‘The number of sequestrations 
during the ten years ended 1922 was 3,279, and only 1,001 estates were 
freed by certificates of discharge or release. ' 


Transactions In Rea Estate. 


The procedure in regard to land transfers is regulated under the Real 
Property Act, commonly known as the “ Torrens” Act, which was passed in 
1862 and, with its amendments, consolidated in 1900. Its main features 
are the transfer of real property by registration of title instead of by deeds, | 
the absolute indefeasibility of the title when registered, and the protection 
afforded to owners against possessory claims, as the title issued under the 
Act stands good, notwithstanding any length of adverse possession. Lands 
may be placed under the Real Property Act only when the titles are 
unexceptional. All Jands sold by the Crown since the passing of the Act 
have been conveyed to purchasers under the provisions of the Real Property 
Act, but transactions in respect of earlier grants are governed by the 
Registration of Deeds Act unless the land has been brought under the 
operation of the “Torrens” Act. 

The area of Crown grants registered under the Real Property Act and. 
the total consideration expressed in the grants in each year since 1917 are 
pecs below, also the area and value of private lands brought: under the 

ct :— : 


| Area, Value. 
Year. [ 7 a a = ey cis 
| Crown Lands. |Private Lands. Total. Crown Lands. | Private Lands. Total. 
acres, acres, acres. £ £ £ 
1917 400,978 21,878 422,856 371,549 855,073 1,226, 622 
1918 388,672 26,628 415,300 871,330 1,229,323 | 1,600,653 
1919 568,750 32,358 601,108 563,670 1,878,792 | 2,442,462 
1920 1,022,601 30;060 1,052, 661 981,996 1,800,904 | 2,782,900 
1921 | 624,089 44,613 ' 668,702 640,499 1,838,971 2,479,470 
1922 | 1,012,374 65,287 1,077,661 960,425 2,322,420 | 3,282,845 
: ! 


During the whole period since the Torrens Act came into operation 
39,940,726 acres of Crown lands have been conveyed under its provisions, 
the total consideration expressed in the grants being £39,528,613. Of 
the. private lands granted before 1862,a total area of 2,539,337 acres, valued 
at £51,050,240, has been brought under:the Real Property Act, the deeds 
under earlier legislation being cancelled. 
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Transactions in respect of transfers and conveyances of private lands usually 
reflect the general condition of business throughout the State, but the pub- 
lished records, showing the amount of consideration paid on sales, do not 
indicate the actual volume of the transactions, as the figures are swollen in 
some years by reason of inflation of values or the prevalency of speculation. 

The following table shows for each year of the past decade the amount 
paid as money consideration on sales of private lands, estates sold on long 
terms being excluded. 


Conveyances or Transfers. i Conveyances or Transfers. 
Year. | Under Deeds Under Year. | Under Deeds Under 
Registration | Real Property Total. ! Registration | Real Property ; Total. 
Act. (Torrens) Act. i Act. (Torrens) Act. | 
i 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
1913 4,726 16,079 20,805 1918 3,995 16,835 20,830 
1914 3,613 ~; 16,585 20,198 1919 4,859 21,070 25,929 
1915 3,153 11,850 ~| 15,003 1920 9,705 45,271 54,976 
1916 3,370 12,189 15,559 1921 9,298 35,966 45,264 
1917 | 8,979 11,619 18,598 1922 10,710 31,622 42,332 


There was an appreciable drop in the value of the land sales in 1913 and 
in 1915, and little advance was made until 1918; when the value rose in two 
years from £15,598,000 to £25,929,000, or by 66 per cent. The figures for 
1920 reflect a condition of unusual activity, which has been noted in regard 
to other phases of the financial affairs of the State, and the consideration in 
respect of transfers, ete., was more than twice the figure. for the previous 
year. The amount in 1921 was very high, although it was less by 18 per 
cent. than in 1920. In the following year there was a further decline of 5 
per cent. 

As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that on the issue 
of a certificate the title of the person named in the certificate is indefeasible. 
If a transfer has been made in error, the holder of a certificate cannot be 
dispossessed of the property concerned unless he has acted fraudulently, and 
therefore provision has been made to enable the Government to compensate 
persons erroneously deprived of property. An assurance fund was created 
by means of a contribution of one halfpenny in the pound on the declared 
capital value of property when first brought under the Act and upon trans- 
mission of titles of estates of deceased persons. In 1907 the fund, amounting 
to £255,059, was amalgamated with the Closer Settlement Funds, to which 
subsequent contributions have been paid. 


REGISTRATION OF MONEY-LENDERS. 

Under the Money-lenders and Infants Loans Act, 1905, money-lenders 
must be registered at the Registrar-General’s Office, and they must conduct 
their business only under their own or their firms’ names, and at their regis- 
tered offices. The term “‘ money-lender”’ includes every person or company 
transacting the business of money-lending, but it excludes licensed pawn- 
brokers, registered friendly societies, institutions incorporated by special 
Act of Parliament to lend money, and banking and insurance companies. . 


The number of registrations and renewals during the year 1922 was seventy- 
nine. 


i Morreaces AND Binis or SaLe.. 

Mortgages, except. those regulated by the Bills of Sale Acts and the 
Merchant Shipping Act, may be registered at the Registrar-General’s office, 
but there is a large number of unregistered mortgages of which records are 
not obtainable. 
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The amount of consideration for which a mortgage stands as security is 
not always stated in the deeds, the words “ valuable consideration” or ‘ cash 
eredit” being inserted in cases where the advances are liable to fluctuation, 
As this occurs frequently when the property mortgaged is of great value. 
an exact statement of the total advances against registered mortgages can- 
not be made. 

Mortgages of. land are registered under the Deeds Ragicteation Act or 
- the Real Property Act, according to the title of the property at the date 
of mortgage. The consideration given generally represents the principal 

owing, but in some cases it stands for the limit within which: clients of 
banks and. of other loan institutions are entitled to draw. 

Liens on wool, mortgages on live stock, and liens on growing crops are 
registered under special Acts. Mortgages on live stock are current till 
discharge, and liens on wool mature at the end of each season, terminating 
without formal discharge. The duration of liens on agricultural and horti- 
cultural produce may not exceed one year. Such advances do not usually 
reach large sums, as there is an element of uncertainty in the security offered. 

Mortgages on personalty other than ships and shipping appliances, wool, 
- live stock, and growing crops, are filed at the Supreme Court though the 

Transfer of Records Act, 1923, which will come into force on a date to be 
proclaimed, provides for the registration of bills of sale at the office of the 
Registrar-General, A bill of sale comprising household furniture actually 
-in use is ineffective unless the consent of the wife or the husband of the 
maker or the giver of the bill is endorsed thereon. The law requires that 
each document must be filed within thirty days after it is made or given, 

otherwise the transaction is void as against execution creditors and against 
' the official assignee or the trustee of a bankrupt estate. The registration 
must be renewed every twelve months, and in order to prevent fraud and 
imposition the records are open to the inspection of the public. Information 
is not readily available to show the total amount of advances made annually 
on bills of sale. 

Mortgages of registered British vessels are arranged under the Imperial 
Merchant. Shipping Act of 1894. Transactions of this nature are divided 
into two classés, one in which the vessel is the sole security, and the other in 
which the advances are made.on the security of the “account current,” 
which may consist of ships, wharfage appliances, land, and other properties. 

Particulars of the mortgages of land, crops, wool, and live stock, and of 
ships, effected during each of the last five years, are shown below. The figures 
relating to ships refer to the period of twelve months ended in June following 
the year stated :— 


Mortgages of Land. Mortgages on Crops, Wool, and Live Stock. | Mortgages of Ships. 
Year. | ae Number. | 3 
ct onsidera- : , Considera- | Num- | Considera- 
| Number. tion. | . Live tion. ber. tion. 
Crops Wool. Stock. 
| £ ‘£ 


£ 
1,023 | 3,017 | 1,764,928 8 31,535 


1918 22,625 | 16,401,662 | 
| 1,324 | 2,840 | 2,542,185 | 13 34,416 


1 

1919 | 28,282 | 20,565,802 | 3 

1920 | 39,016 | 35,423,499 |. 4.620] 1,198 | 2,855 | 3,055,843 | 15 | 23,494 
2,8 742} 2,268 | 2,666,654 | 22 | 49,113 
3 IT | 4,387 | 2,585,435 | 16 8,450 


1921 | 37,511 | 33,873,654 
(1922 | 41,573 | 33,930,821 
- The amounts shown under the heading “ Consideration ” include only the 
cases in which a specific amount is stated in the deeds, whether the amount 
was actually advanced or not. In view of the number of mortgages in 
which the amount is omitted, it is probable that the totals are understated. 
Complete records of discharges and foreclosures are not available, 
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- Private WEALTH AND INCOMES. 

Estimates of the wealth of New South Wales at intervals since 1891 were 
reviewed in detail in the 1921 issue of the Year Book, and the following 
statement supplies a brief summary of the estimates relating to private wealth 
at ten-year intervals since 1901, the total value of the main classes of property 
being shown, and the value per head :— 


Estimated Value. 


Total. | Per Head of Population. 
Item. ec be ss pees om te NS a sree ee ad Se alee 
1901. 1911, 1921. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
i} 
| £000 | £000 | £0v0 £ £ £ 
Land (unimproved value) ...| 112,895 | 169,232 | 263,363 82°6 101°7 1249 
Houses, etc., and other permanent; : 
improvements .. ee ...| 151,798 | 213,057 | 392,073 | 11 128-0 186:0 
Live Stock ve wee ve], B1,987 | 41,999] 51,847| 23-4 | 252 24-4 
Coin and Ruilion ite ..| 8,780} 15,879} 10,918 64 9°5 5:2 
Merchandise 8 sees vee] 27,190] 47,268.) 105,297 19-9 28°4 50°0 
Private Railways si ve 584 958 1,510 “4 6 i 
Mines and Mining Plant .| 6,960} 10,120; 13,500 St 6-1 6-4 
Machinery and Implements ...: 10,448! 19,777 | 43,107 76 11°9 20°4 
Shipping wa a wi 2,528] 2,910! 5,332 18 1:8 2°5 
Household effects, Vehicles, etc.; 11,845 | 26,450} 48,416 87 5-9 23-0 
Personal effects... 0... | 3,603} 6,166) 13,067 2°6 37 6:2 
Total Private Property...| 368,568 | 553,816 | 947,930 | 269°6 | 382°8 449°7 


The composition of the private wealth has changed little since 1901. In 
point of value, land has become a less important item of wealth, and 
permanent improvements to land have become the most valuable class of 
property. The proportions of the private wealth represented by trading 
stocks and machinery respectively, have increased considerably, and the 
relative values of livestock, metallic currency, and mining properties have 
declined. The large increase in the value of household and personal effects 
illustrates the growth of domestic and personal comfort. ; 

Particulars of the distribution of wealth amongst the citizens of New 
South Wales may be obtained from the result of a census taken by the 
Commonwealth Government in 1915, when all persons aged 18 years and 
over were required to furnish returns if they possessed property, or held 
property, or were in receipt of income. 

The results, which were published in detail in the 1918 and 1921 issues of 
the Year Book, indicate that 792,556 persons in New South Wales who | 
furnished returns owned assets amounting in the aggregate to £468,994,322 ; 
17-1 per cent. did not possess any assets; 80-9 per cent. had assets worth less 
than £5,000, constituting 48-3 per cent. of the aggregate value ; and 2 per 
cent. owned 51:7 per cent. of the wealth. The figures are exclusive of the 
value of interest in trust estates, assurance policies and annuities, and 
prospective benefits from friendly societies, but they include assets located 
outside New South Wales owned by residents of the State. 

Estates of Deceased Persons. 

Further information relating to the distribution of wealth may be gleaned 
from returns relating to the estates of deceased persons which are valued for 
the purpose of assessing death duties. In accordance with the provisions of 
the Stamp Duties Act of 1920, the estates are deemed to include all the 
property of the deceased persons which is situated in New South Wales, 
including property which, within three years prior to death, was transferred. 
as a gift, or vested in a private company or trust in consideration of shares 
or other interest, and moneys payable under life assurance policies, etc. 
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The following table shows the number of estates and the value as assessed 
for probate duty during the ten years ended 30th June, 1923, including 
‘intestate and other estates administered by the Public Trustee -—~ 


ae aaace Estates. Amount, — hors Sane | ; Estat8s. | Amount, 
No. ! £ | i No. £ 
1914 4,631 | 10,489,256 | 1919 / 6,873 11,818,222 
1915 4,438 9,997,615 1920 7,172 17,106,876 
1916 5,107, 10,783,406 =| 1921 | 5,731 12,199,419 
1917 5,310 —=-(11,554,726 |° = 1922 | 5,458 13,883,674 
1918 6,476 11,859,375 | 1923. 5,681 15,441,378 
a a 7 


Of the “estates valucd during ‘the year onda fits. 1923, “the camber 
belonging to female testators was 1,839, or 32:4 per cent. of the total, the . 
value being £3,755,613 or 24-3 per cent. ‘of the aggregate. The correspond- 
ing proportions in the previous year were 32-2 per cent. of the number and 
19-4 per cent. of the value. 

A rough test of the diffusion of wealth may be made by relating the 
number of people who died possessed of property to the total number of 
deaths, as in the following statement. The figures in this and in the succeed- 
ing table are exclusive of estates administered by the Curator of Intestate 
Estates for the years prior to 1911, and the figures for 1919 and subsequent 
years indicate the relation between the number of deaths in the calendar 
year stated and the number of estates on which probate was granted in the 
twelve months ended six. months later. The particulars showing estates.in 
calendar years are not available since 1918, and probate is not granted 
usually until several months after the death of a testator :— 


Proportion of Deceased i Proportion of Deceased 
Period. Persons with Estates | Period. Persons with Estates 
per 100 Deaths. per 100 Deaths. 
} 

1880-84 11-0 i 1910-14 | 22-9 
1885-89 116 | 1915-19 3071 
1890-94 13-2 | 1920. | 273 
1895-99. 14°9 | 192) : 27-2 
1900-04 17°0 I 1922 | 29°6 
1905-09 1971 | 


The figures indicate a wide diffusion of property, but the deaths include 
those of a large number of minors at ages when the proportion of property 
owners is small. A more convincing “illustration is afforded by the next 
table, which shows the proportion of estates per 100 deaths of adult males. 
As a.large number of women are possessors of property in their own right, 
the ratio of estates to the deaths of adults of both sexes is stated also. 


Ratio of Estates Ratio of Estates Ratio of Estates Ratio of -Estates 
Period. + 100 Deaths of | Pet 100 Deaths of Period. per 100, Deaths of 
Peadult Males. pein tired ie | adel oes et 
t i 
; if 1 
1880-84 | 346 22°3 [a 1910-14 1 566 | 34-0 
1885-89 | | 37°5 i 23°8 1 . 1915-19 713 42°1 
1890-94 | 4] -2 25:°8 i 1920 | 67°6 i 39°5. 
1895-99 42-7 i 262 " 1921 66°3 38°4 
1900-04 | 46-0 | 27'8 ii 1922 69°5 » 39-9 
1905-09 48-8 | 292 | | 
| 


The figures include the estates of persons who died abroad, but, except in 
the war years, the number was not eotinent to cause an appreciable degree 
of error. The proportions during the’ war period, however, were increased 
considerably by reason of the inclusion of a large number of estates left 
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by members of the naval and military forces, and the deaths which occurred 
abroad were not included in the number on which the ratios shown in the table 
are based. Making due allowance for the deaths of absentees, the apparent 
tendency is that the proportion of property-owners in the State is increasing. 
An indication of the proportionate distribution of wealth may be gained 
from an analysis of the value of the estates of deceased persons, and in the 
following statement the estates on which probate was granted during the 
ten years ended 30th June, 1923, have been graded according to value :— 


Number of | Value of Proportion in each 
, : _ Deceased Estates of Group. 
Value of Estate. | Persons leaving: Deceased lie Be tae 

Property. | Persons. = | Number. | Value. 
eo a £ Per cent. | Per cent. 
Under £1,000 iw wee | 40,248 12,499,088 | 70-76 9-99 
£1,000 to £5,000... ses seat 12,048  —«-. 27,050,511. | 21-17 21-63 
£5,000 to £12,500... oe ll 2,838 | 21,535,577 4-99 17-22 
£12,500 to £25,000 ... a ao 1,038 | 17,691,621 | 1-83 -j|- 14-14 
£25,000 to £50,000 ... see 451 | 15,288,402 | 0-79 12-22 
£50,000 and over ... se ses 259 = 31,018,748. 0-46 24-80 
Total oo... we eet «56,877, «125,083,947 100 100 


The average value per estate during the period was £2,200, and of the 
property-owners who died 71 per cent. did not possess half that amount, the 
total value of their property being only 10 per cent. of the aggregate. On 
the other hand more than half the property devised was contained in 
3 per cent. of the estates. These figures support the evidence of the War 
Census of 1915 concerning the unequal distribution of wealth in New 
South Wales. 

Incomes. 

Estimates of the total amount of income earned by residents of New 
South Wales were formulated from the results of the censuses taken in 1891 
and 1901, and were as follow :—1892, £63,350,000 ; 1902, £63,927,000; or 
£54 and £46 respectively per head of population. 

In the year 1915 particulars concerning incomes were collected at a War 
Census undertaken by the Federal Government, and it was ascertained that at 
30th June, 1915, there were 792,556 persons in New South Wales receiving in- 
comes which in the aggregateamounted to £94,538,137 perannum. Of thisnum- 
her 153,499 possessed incomes exceeding £156,amounting in all to £50,339,531, 
Further details were published in the 1918 issue of the Year Book. 

Similar information relating to incomes in later years is not available. 
Returns furnished in connection with the income taxation should afford ample 
data for the formulation of estimates of the aggregate gross income of the 
people, but information relating to returns is not available from the State 
Department of Taxation since 1911, and, for various réasons, the particulars 
contained in the annual reports of the Federal Commissioner of Taxation do 
-not supply a satisfactory basis. For instance, the statistical tables are 
compiled on the basis of taxable income, and there is not a fixed relation 
between taxable and gross income owing to the varying incidence of deductions 
in individual cases. Moreover, the total gross income of the persons who 
furnish returns does not necessarily bear a fixed relation to the total income 
of all the citizens, as returns are not collected from any person whose gross 
income does not exceed a certain limit. Details of the deductions and 
exemptions from income taxation are shown in the chapter “ Public Finance.” 

The latest information published by the Federal Taxation Commissioner 
related to incomes earned in the year 1918-19, and a statement in 
relation to the incomes of taxpayers resident in New South Wales in that 
period was published in the 1922 issue of this Year Book at page 221. 


LOCAL. GOVERNMENT. 


GrowrH or Locau. GovERNMENT: 


‘Tue first step towards Local Government in New: South Wales may be said 
to have been taken in 1840,.when the Parish. Roads Act was - passed, 
authorising proprietors of lands. adjacent to. or within. 3 miles: of parish 
xoads to elect: trustees, who were empowered: to levy. rates; establish tolls, 
‘aad: borrow: money: for’ making or: repairing such. roads and the bridges 
thereon, Full particulars of the subsequent growth: of the: various: develop- 
ments. will be-found in the Year: Book for 1922. 


Local Government in New South Wales is conducted under the provisions 
of the Local Government Act of 1919. and: its amendments, except. in the 
City of Sydney, where it is: regulated by the Sydney: Corporation Aets... The 
system extends: over the Eastern and Central Land Divisions of the State, 
but. the. sparsely-populated: Western. Division is: unincorporated, with the 
exception of the. portions embraced ‘by. the: municipalities: of. Bourke, Bre- 
warrina, Broken Hill, Cobar, Wentworth, and. Wileannia; and part of the 
“municipality of Balranald which lies. within its. boundaries, 


Local governing: areas: are-of two kinds, viz, municipalities. and. shires. 
There are 185° municipalities, including’ the City of Sydney, and their 
aggregate area.is: 1,891,134 acres. The smallest municipality: is Darlington, 
a suburb of ‘Sydney, with 44 acres, and the largest-is Cudgegong, 192 square 
amiles. There are 136 shires, extending over an area of 181,140 square 
miles. The smallest, Ku-ring-gai, 36square miles, is in the metropolitan 
‘district, and the largest is Lachlan, with headquarters at ‘Condobolin, 5,736 

“square miles. , 


In this chapter the particulars relating. to municipalities and: shires are 
shown: conjointly in* a summarised form: and: separately in greater: detail. . 
In making a distinction: between the metropolitan and country’ districts, the 
metropolitan district, unless. otherwise.-specified; ig. the area: defined ‘ by 
Schedule IV of the Local Government Act of 1919: It embraces: the muni- 
cipalities of Auburn, Bankstown, Dundas, Ermington and Rydalmere, Gran- 
ville, Lidecombe;. and Parramatta; and. the. shires. of Hornsby, Sutherland, 
-and. Warringah, in addition:-to the-area usually designated the metropolis, 
viz., the City of Sydney; forty suburban municipalities and the shire of 
Ku-ring-gai. ; - 


Sydney: Corporation: Acts: 

In terms-of the:Sydney:'Corporation. Act:of'1902: and its amendments, the 
‘local government. of ‘the City: of Sydney: is-vested in: the City Council, which 
is..composed ‘of twenty-six’ aldermen, who: are elected every: third: year, two 
‘for each of the thirteen wards. The Lord Mayor is-elected annually. by. the 
-aldermen’ from their: own number, or failing. anelection:.the Governor-in- 
Council may appoint one. of the aldermen: to. the: position. 


(The right to. be-enrolled as a voter at elections of: the: City (Council 
extends. to every adult British subject: who. owns a freehold interest. in 
possession of: property of a yearly value of £5: and upwards: in any ward, 
or a leasehold interest in property»of a: yearly value of £25 and-upwarday A. 

: persen: with -either- qualification’: may: be placed:om the: roll for: every: ward 
*40087—A : 
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in which he is so qualified, but may not then be enrolled in any ward in 
virtue of any other qualification. An adult British subject, who has 
occupied continuously for a period of six months a house, shop, or other 
building, or lodgings, of a yearly value of £10, may be placed on the roll 
for one ward only, and a person having more than one such qualification 
may chioose the roll on which his name shall be placed. Amy person qualified 
to vote is eligible for election as an alderman unless disqualified under the 
provisions of the Sydney Corporation Act of 1902. 


The maintenance of the streets and other public ways of the city is vested 
in the Council, though the traffic is regulated by the police. The Council 
is empowered to levy general, special, and street watering rates; to establish 
public markets; to regulate street selling, the erection of hoardings, matpers 
relating to public health and sanitation, and the inspection of food; to 
resume land for the purpose of remodelling or improving areas and for 
widening streets, etc.; to erect and let dwellings; to maintain free lending 
Hbraries; to control. parks; and generally to make by-laws for the good 
government of the city. Under the provisions of the Municipal Council 
of Sydney Electric Lighting Acts of 1896 and 1920 the Council is authorised 
to generate and supply electricity for public and private purposes. In 
accordance with the provisions of the Metropolitan, Water and Sewerage 
Acts the ‘City Council elects two members of the Board of Water Supply 
and Sewerage, one being elected in every second. year for a period of four 
tyears; such representatives must be aldermen of the Council. At the 
triennial elections of members of the Board of Fire ‘Commissioners of 
New South Wales the City Council has the right to vote at the election of 
one member, who represents the councils of the City of Sydney and of the 
suburban municipalities. 


i Local Government Act. 


The Local Government Act of 1919 and its amendments are administered 
by the Minister for Local Government, who is in charge of a State Depart- 
ment. Lovoal governing areas are of two kinds, viz., municipalities and 
shires. Each area is governed by a council, which is elected for a term 
of three years. A municipal council must consist of not less than six nor 
more than fifteen aldermen, and a shire council of not less than six nor 
more than nine councillors, each riding being represented by an equal 
number of councillors. Each municipal council elects a mayor annually 
from amongst its members, and each shire council a president. A council 
may pay to its members reasonable out-of-pocket expenses for travelling, 
and may pay an allowance to its mayor or president. Every adult natural- 
born or. naturalised British subject of either sex is qualified to be an elector, 
provided he or she is either a landowner, a rate-paying lessee, or has been 
continuously for the preceding three months an occupier of ratable land of 
the yearly value of £5 or upwards, or of land by virtue of a miner’s right or 
business license, or is in occupation of Crown land and pays rents, or ig a 
returned soldier or sailor. Unless disqualified by the Act, every elector is 
qualified for a civic office. The powers of the councils are extensive; they 
were stated in detail in the 1921 issue of the Year Book at page 332. 


‘A municipality may be ‘proclaimed as a ‘city if it is an independent. 
centre of population with an average population of at least 20,000 people and 
an average income of at least £20,000. 


In the shires, urban areas may be established upon proclamation by the 
_ Governor if the majority of the electors in the locality favour the project; 
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In such eases the council of the shire exercises within each urban area the’ 
powers of the council of a municipality. Except in the shires of Hornsby, 
Sutherland, Ku-ring-gai. and Warringah, urban committees may be .ap- 
pointed to exercise within the areas certain powers of the council, and to- 
- expend money raised by a local rate levied by the council upon the request 
ef the urban committee., 


Provision is made for joint action by local governing bodies in regard to 
undertakings of magnitude or those which ‘benefit more than one area. 
For such purposes county councils may be constituted in terms of the 
Local Government ‘Act, or joint committees may be arranged. under the 
ordinances. In some cases boards or trusts have been constituted under 
special Acts to conduct operations which are regarded usually as belonging 
to the sphere of local government. A brief description of their activities 
is given. later. 


Any group of local areas or of parts thereof may be constituted by pro- 
clamation as a county district, in which a county council, consisting of 
delegates from each area concerned, exercises such powers as may be 
delegated to.it. Where powers relating to the destruction of aquatic pests 
have been delegated, the county council may be assisted by subsidies from 
Consolidated Revenue, if the funds be voted by Parliament. The subsidies 
are payable in six hhalf-yearly instalments, viz., for the first and second — 
half-years, £1 for every £1 of revenue collected for the destruction of : 
aquatic pests; for the third and fourth half-years respectively, 14s. ; for the 
fifth and sixth, 10s. 


At the end of the year 1922 three county districts had been: established. 
. The St. George county district embraces the municipalities of Bexley, 
Hurstville, Kogarah, and ‘Rockdale. It was formed for the purpose of 
establishing an electric lighting service. Details of its operations are shown 
on page 342. 


~The: Richmond River--County District consists of the municipalities of 
Ballina, Casino, Coraki, and Lismore, and the shires of Byron, Copman- — 
hurst (part only), Gundurimba, Kyogle, Terania, Tintenbar, Tomki, and 
Woodburn. It was-established for the eradication of the water hyacinth- 
pest, but.mo details of the financial transactions are at present available. 


The Clarence River County District was incorporated by the muni- 
cipalities of Grafton, South Grafton, and Ulmarra, and the shires of 
Copmanhurst: (part only), Nymboida, and Orara. It. was constituted. 
principally for the purpose of carrying out the Nymboida hydro-electric 
scheme, and preparations have been made to proceed with the works. 
During 1922 a sum of £127 was expended, principally. for administrative — 
charges, and at the close of the year the liabiilties were £151 and the assets 
£24, the latter representing the cash balance. 


A joint committee. has been appointed under a Local Government 
ordinance. to make arrangements for the maintenance, repair, etc., of the 
portion of the Parramatta-road which lies wthin the suburban munici- 
‘palities of Petersham, Leichhardt, and Annandale, 


Extent of Local. Government. at 


Prior to 1906, when the shires were constituted, the extent of the loeal 
governing areas was only 2,830 square miles. At the end of 1922 the incor- 
porated area was 183,948 square miles, or 59-4 per cent. of the total area of_. 
the State (809,432 square miles). The population in municipalities and 
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shires,.as at 81st. December, 1922, was 2,159,580. or 99-per cent. of: the total 
population. The area, population, and unimproved capital:value:of:. ratable 
property in the incorporated:areas: are.stated below, the particulars: for the 
metropolitan .andcountry districts being .shown.separately. -The. figures 
include the :area.:and: population of ‘the Murrumbidgee ‘Irrigation “Ares 
though it is administered by the Commissioner for Water Conservationsand 
Irrigation, and isnot within the jurisdiction of any. local;governing: body.. 


| ‘}Uimpreved 
Local Areas, Area, jPopulation.| “Capital 
: “Malie. 
I 
Metropolitan Area-- acres. No. 
City ef Sydney . os 8,827 ‘103,970 | 36,888,607 
Suburbs (iuclading Kuring-gai Shire) sie 114,972 $45,930 | 57,733,158 
Total, Metropolis S2 a 118,299 955,900 | 94,571,765 
“Extra-Metropolitan .... ws 5 ee 829,878 -169;390. 9,479,677 
. “Total,:Metropolitan* .. ...| 448;177 | 1,065,200 | 104,051,442 
Country— 
-Municipalities .; ae =e ae «-| 1,687,197 462,430 | 28,278,047 
Shires... 0 ws se | 115,616,380 | 631,860 | 126,875'156 
Total, Country .. ae «| 117,302,557 | 1,004,290 |, 265,153,203 
Grand Total Pr --| 117,750,734 | 2,359;580 |:259,204,645 


* Schedule I'V,:Local Government Act, 1919. 


“The improved :capital-value:of ratable property in: the City of Sydney: OS 
at. 31st. December, 1922, -was -£103,667,740, and the assessed annual -value- 
£4,665,048. In the municipalities included in the metropolitan area, .as 
defined by Schedule IV of the Local Government ‘Act, the improved :capital 
value was £166,939,627, and the assessed annual value £11,954,614. In ‘the. 
country municipalities the improved value was £79,294,804, and annual 
value £5,823;970. Similar particulars are not available for the shires. 


The financial:position of the municipalities and: shires on: the-same date 
was:.as follows:— 


“Total Revenue. a, piss 
Local Areas x, | <Bxpendi: |... 04! gre 
Rates Other. “Total. ture. Liabilities. | Assets, 
-Levied. 
Metropolitan: Area— £ & 
City of Sydney a as «-| 720,096 | 1,619,758 | 2,348,954 |. 2,187,856 


Suburbs | (including “Kuring-gai 
Shire) - ay zh . 1,685,412 | 1,721,616 


3,984,266 | 3,009,472 


Total, Metropolis 


Extra-Metropolitan ., ° ..| 463,220! 74,9e8 | 288188 | 270,314 

; Total; Metropolitan* ..{. 2,898,936 "2,123,518 | "4,922,454 “4.179,786 13 

Country— ares Dols eee, ey 

Municipalities .. .. ..| 749,571 | 818,672 | 1,568,243 | 1,465,981 

Shires... .. 4. | --988,412 | 485,900 | a;ae0;3%2 | 4,461,593 

‘Total, Country .. _..| 4,738,088 | 1,804,872 | 8)03%)605 | 2,927,R04. 
Grand Total .._..| 3)881,919 | 8,428,090 | 7,260,000 | 7,107,200 | 20,604,773 1 28,0543427 


** Schedule IV, Local: Government Aet, 1919. 
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: Similar particulars of the-operations of individual councils:are published 
annually in. the Statistical Register of New South Wales. | 


Valuation of Property in Local Areas. 


The revenue:of local governing bodies is derived-mainly from the taxation 
of. Jand..and improvements thereon. “The rates of taxation are fixed in pro- 
portion to the value, therefore it is necessary that periodic valuations be made 
of all-ratable property. The Acts relating to loeal government prescribed 
that the valuations:must:be.made-at. intervals not: exceeding three: years, and - 
prior.to:the-enaetment.of the Valuation-of Land Act in 1916:the-valuations 
‘were made ‘by valuers appointed -by the councHs. ‘This system was in 
operations: for many years without any: centralised-control to secure unifor~ 
mity, but the Act.of 1916 made provision for the valuation of the lands of 
‘the State by one:authority, and:a Valuer-General was appointed.’ The Act 
“prescribes: that rates and taxes based on land values must be levied on the 
values determined bythe Valuer-General, .and when he -has -detivered ‘a 
valuation list: the power of-council.to assess values ceases. A council may, 
however, ask the Valuer-General to-revalue any land which it considers: has 
not been correctly valued,.and: pending action ‘by the: Valuer-General the 
valuations are made by local assessors.as formerly. 

In -municipalities the-valuation of the unimproved capital . value, the 
‘Improved. capital value, and the-assessed: annual value. of ratable property 
is compulsory. .In the shires the law requires the valuation of the -unim- 
proved capital value only, the collection of the improved capital: value and 
of the assessed: annual value ‘being optional, exeept in urban: areas, in. which 
the assessed annual value must -be determined. 

The unimproved capital value’ is :defined. as the amount. for which the 
fee-simple-estate in land could be-sold under.such reasonable conditions as a 
bona-fide seller would require, assuming that the.actual improvements, had 
not: been made. 

The improved capital value-is the amount for which the Froamale estate 
of the land, with all improvements and buildings thereon, could be sold. 

The assessed: annual value is nine-tenths of the fair average rental of land, 
with improvements thereon, -but..must. not. :-be less than. :5.-per. cent, .of: the 
improved eapital value. 

‘The unimproved capital nalueiot mines may. be ascertained:at the :direc- 
tion of the council,upon ‘the basis of the output, as follows :— 

(1) Coal and Shale Mines—A sum equal:to 8s. per. ton of large coal 
and shale, and 1s. 6d.-per ton of small coal, on the. average annual 
output .during the preceding three: years. 

(2) Other Mines.—A, sum-equal to 20:per cent: of.average annual value 
of ore or. mineral won during ‘the :preceding: three years, 


In the case-of :idle or undeveloped mines the unimproved capital. value i is 
carrived.at by multiplying the:annual rental, if.any, by twenty. 

All lands, including: areas vested iin: the. Railway. Commissioners and the 
Sydney: Pastouk Trust, are-ratable, except the following:—Lands used ‘for 
public. cemetries,commons, reserves, libraries, hospitals, benevolent ‘insti- 
tutions, .charities, or. for the’ University of Sydney or a college thereof; 
Crown lands.which:are not oceupied or are occupied only by public works in 

_-course -of construction; land .eceupied ‘by -churches or places for ‘public 
worship ; and. public roads, streets, wharves, ete. 

In the following table are shown, in similar groups to those on page 3i8, - 
,the aggregate valuations: of -ratable- property in local. governing areas: for 
the year: 1922, together with.a comparison of the unimproved values.and.the 
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value of improvements. ‘To complete the information. for the whole State 
similar particulars are given regarding the unincorporated lands in the 
Western Division, and in the Murrumbidgee Trrigation Area :— 


Unimproved Value of Land. Value of Improvements. 


Division. 


Total. thee. Per Acre. Total. eat Per Acre. 
£ £ | £ 8s. d. £ £ £ sd 
* Sydney—City ..: _...| 36,839,000 } 335 11,072 14 9 | 66,829,000 | 608 20,086 17 4 
Suburbs* ...| 57,733,000 68 | 502 3 0 106,364,000 ; 126 925 2 7 
Metropolis ... 94,572,000 ge | 799 8 8 173,193,000 | 181 | 1,464. 0 7 
Extra-Metropolitan | 49,480,000) 87 98 14 9 | 12,682,000} 116 38 8 10 
Total, Metropolitan|104,052,C00 | 98! 232 3 4 |185,875,000/ 174 |. 41415 2 
Gountry-Municipalities| 28,278,000] G1 | 16 15 2 | 51,017,000) 110) 30 4 9 
Shires . [126,375,000 |; 201 1 1 11 |. ¢126,875,000 | 2017; ql idl 
Total Incorporatec ae 
Areas . 259,205,000, 120 2 4 0 |363,767,000| 169 3.1 9 
Western Division (part ‘ 
unincorporated) ... 16,100,C00 | 3,508 0 4 0| 9,600,000 |1,960 02 3 
Murrumbidgee Irriga- i 
tion Arca‘ 2,000,000 | 193 611 5 1,500,000 | 144 414 
Total, whole State|277,305,000 | 128 1 8 © (374,267,000 | 172 117 9 


* Including Kuring-gai Shire. + Estimated. 


The wide extent of local government has provided assessments of land 
values so comprehensive as to embrace practically the whole of the occupied 
lands of the State, and these provide a satisfactory basis for measuring the 
value of landed property in New South Wales. 


Value of Ratable Property in M unicipalilies. 


A comparative summary of the unimproved and improved capital values 
and the assessed annual value of ratable property in municipalities, as in 
1912 and 1922, is shown in the following statement. The exclusion of the 
shires causes the figures for the metropolitan: areas to differ from those 
shown in the preceding tables. 


a 


1912. 1922, 
Municipalities, Unimproved| Improved Assessed Unimproved | Improved Assessed 
Capital Capital Annual Capital Capital Annual 
Value. Value. Value. Value. Value. Value. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
City of Sydney... 23,988,480) 57,395,288 2,582,788 36,838,607 103,667,740) 4,665,048 
Suburbs... ...| 27,935,494, 67,480,676 4,707,831 54,642,223 155,607,105] 11,206,756 
Metropolis... 51,928,974)124, 875,964 7,290,619 91,480,830 259,274,845 15,87) ,804 
Extra-- i oe 
Metropolitan 1,578,171} 3,526,411 242,759 4,065, 02 11,332,522 747,858 
Total, Metro- 7 : 
politan «| 53,502, 145|128,402,375 7,533,378 95,545, 85C 270,607,367 16,619,662 
Country... ‘ 18,774,302 45,287,792 3,135, 152 28,278,047 79,294,804 5,828,970 * 
Total _Munici. Pie i 
palities .| 72,276,447| 173,690, 167 | 10,668,530 123,823,897 |349,902,17] 22,443,632, 


— 
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The ratio of assessed annual value to improved capital value in 1912 was 
61 per cent., and in 1922, 6:4 per cent.; and as the assessed annual value is 
nine-tenths of the actual annual yalue, the proportions per cent. of annual 
are to improved value were, in 1912, 68 per cent., and in 1922, 7-1 per 
cent. 


The relative increases during the ten years from 1912 to 1922 were as 
follows :— : 


Increase per cent. 


Muricipalities, Unimproved { Improved | Assessed 

Capital Capital - Annual 

Value. Value. Value. 

. ' . 

City of Sydney ' 53 6 80°6 80°6 
Suburbs we! aes | 95°6 1306 | 138-0 
Metropolis Bae okt ads | 76-2 107°6 1177 
Extra-Metropolitan a wal 1576 221-4 |. 208-1 
Total Metropolitan 736 | lio7y | 1206 
Country =|... is 506 Tol 85°8 
Total Municipslities | 713 101-4 110°4 


The value of improvements in the years 1912 and 1922, ascertained by 
deducting the unimproved from the improved values is shown in the follow- 
ing statement, and it will be seen that very great increases occurred in all 
divisions :— 


: : Value of Improvements. 
Municipalities. 


1912 1922. Ineréase.. “7 

Sydney— [£.- ae per cent. 
City .. as ...| 33,406,808 | 66,829,133 160°0 
Suburbs ea ...| 39,545,182 | 100,964,882 155°3 
Metropolis... .. | 72,951,990) 167,794,015 130-0 
Extra--Metropolitan 1,948,240 7,267,502 273:0 
Total, Metropolitan | 74,900,230 | 175,061,517 183-7 
Country... eee «| 26,518,490 | 51,016,757 | ~ 92:4 

oa ie a 

Total Municipalities) 101,413,720 | 226,078,274 122°9 


The ratio of increase in the unimproved capital value was highest in the 
extra metropolitan area, and lowest in the country municipalities. The 
former area also shows the highest ratio for the improved capital value 
and-assessed annual value, while the lowest for these values appears in the 
country districts and the City of Sydney respectively. 


These results are attributable largely to the operations of the Valuer- 
General, whose valuations in all cases were considerably higher than those 
assessed formerly by the councils’ valuers. 


The ratios of the assessed annual value to the improved capital value in 
the suburban and country municipalities were 72-and 7-3 per cent. respec- 
tively. The highest proportion of unimproved capital value occurred in the 
country municipalities, which yielded 20-6 per cent. ‘The corresponding 
rates for the City of Sydney were only 45 per cent, and 12°7 per‘ cent., the 
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average’ for the whole of the municipalities. being. 6'4-per cent. and 18-1 
per cent respectively. 


Ratio of Assessed'Annual.. ~ 
| Assessed: Value'to =< 
Annual Value. CC r* 
Municipalities. Improved’ Unimproved 
: Capital. Valuc::.| Capital Value. 
i micas 1912. | 1922, | 1922. | 1922. 
per per per per 
a £ £ cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 
City of Sydney 2,582,788 4,665,048 | 4:5 | 45 | 10°8 | 12-7 
Suburbs 4,707,831 13,206,756 70 772 | 16°8 | 20° 
Metropolis... a 7,290,€1S | 15,871,804 5°8 61 | 14:0 | 17-4 
Extra-Metropolitan 242,759 747,858 69 66 | 15:5 | 18°4 
Total, Metropolitan: 7,533,375 16,619,662 59 61 | 1491 | 17-4 
Country 3,135,152 5,823,970 6:95, .7'3-). 16°7 20°6 
Total Municipalities 10,668,530 22,443,632 61 64) 14°38 | 18:1 


During the period shown above, the rate of assessed annual value to the 
unimproved capital value increased in all the divisions, the highest occur- 
ring in the country municipalities and the lowest in the City of Sydney. 
Compared with the improved: capital value, the rate remained stationary in 
the city. and a-slight decrease took place in, the extra-metropolitan: area, 
while. the other groups show. slight increases. 


Value of Ratable Property in Shires. 

Tt is not possible to give the improved capital value, or the assessed annual 
value of land in shires, as the shire councils are not compelled to make those 
valuations, and only a few record them. 

The unimproved capital value of ratable property in ‘shires in each year 
from 1912 to 1922 is shown below. 


Year. as Ahaha Copnel Year. Un sa ae eae ‘tal 

£ £ 
1912... 97,663,000: 1918 ... 109, 133,600 
1913 ... 99,452,000 1919... 110,881,000 
1914... 103,451,000 1920... see: 120,872,000 
‘WH. 104,746,000 1921... 130,834,000 
1916. ... 105,698,003 1922... 135,384,000. 
1917... 107,695,000: 


Between 1912. and 1922 the: unimproved. capital value of ratable property 
in the shires: increased: by. £37,720,000;. or by 38:6: per cent. As the area 
embraced remained practically unchanged, this represents approximately the 
assessed increment of rural land values in: the period. ; 


Valuations by: the Valier-General. 


“There has always been’ a tendency on. the part of valuers appointed..by 
councils to under-estimate the value of properties: for purposes of rating,. 
avid: the extent. of this-under-assessment can: be:gauged by a: comparisen: of 
the ‘valuations of ‘the. Valuer-General with. those: previously adopted. by. the 
local ‘bodies, The returns have been revised: to 31st. December, 1923, and 
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relate to-sixty «municipalities and eleven shires, of which thirty-six muni* 
cipalities were metropolitan, eleven were in the Newcastle ‘distziet, thirteen 
in ether -country:muncipalities, while -three:of: the shires were within the 
metropolitan .area. ‘The: Valuer-General’s figures for unimproved. -eapital 
value, improved capital value,:and-assessed annual value-ave-onthe-a¥erage 
respectively 11 -per:-cent., 11 per :eent.,-and 16~pereent. higher -then’-¢he 
municipal values, while-in ‘the:ghires dealt awith the increase on the unin 
provedeapital value: -was' 16-per:eent. 


‘In~the following dable the * Valuer-General’s - ‘wedi are compared with 
thane: of ‘the local .assessers, and the percentage of imerease as-aleo: shewn +-— ° 


—— 


@Manieipalities. —- ; sD Bthixes. 
‘Particulars. . rant ; | -Va- e 
ies eh |: ed ss di. awapreved )Asseased: 
! “Capital” Capital aenaal puter Capital t Annual 
i oMakue. Vaiue. “Malue. ee a ‘Mahae. Value. 
Couneil’s Valuation’£:000) - 645593. 382,405 333853 11812 toad ial 
Valuer-General ......: £000; 71,587 | 2203;060 15,845 |} 20,6138 |:44;046 | - 2,475 - 
Tnerease 0.00 | 08s £000, 27,084 20,685 2,192 23801 ae sapee 
Proportionalincrease 6% 11/0 138 16:4 6-7 ary) ae 


— > > - soscanenaR Ran anmanamemananimameEaEEeneRmmAaR 


-* No-valuation made. 


Taxation by Local Governing Bodies. 


“The total revenue collected:.in 1922 by. all the local.governing bodies from. 
rates and charges amounted to £5,651,287, equal to: £2 19s. 4d. per head of the 
population. residing in the taxable districts. ‘This includes £2,721,516, -rates. 
collected -by the municipalities: £1,110,403 rates collected: -by. shires; and 
£1,819,368, rates. collected bythe various Water. and “Sewerage “Boards. 
referred:to later... The distribution of the total-amount-is:asfollowss—  ~ - 


. , : * Per head 
. i Jogal:areas. 
£ £ L £ £8. dd. 
Municipalities (including eid of Syduey)) 2,331,530 | -°389;986 2,721,536 
Shires ‘ina 1,023;324 87,079 1,110,403 
Metropolitan water and sewerage ‘charges 1,654,6¢6 ae 1,654,666 
Hunter District -water -and=sewergge, 159;627 159,627 


5075 
- bBiG51j287 


ened et Sonth Grafton Water Board 5,075 
Batali ace cone sae di 745222 |" 3877085 


“The corresponding-total:amounts:per head of population-in' 1911:and- 41926 
were £163. and £1 15s.:4ds-respectively.. 

A comparative-statement:of “the total and, per capita local .government 
yates and charges: imposed: in each of the ‘five-years, 1919-28, will: be found 
on cpages -80and “81 -of “this “Year. Book, awhere ~they are considered in 
relation:to. the total-taxation tmpesed.in: the State. ‘The total:taxation per 
head. in.1922-23.-was .about.70-per:cent. higher than that:of 1917-418, but.the 
increase in: local: government: taxation avas: conly"14 percent. 


City of Sydney: Ratings. 
Under the provisions of the Sydney: Conporation Act of 1902: the:assess- 
-ment,of property: in. the city for the purpose.of Jevying-rates.was aecording 
to.a fair-average:- annual: rental, with a'déduction for outgoings not: exceeding. 
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10 per cent., the average annual value of unoccupied land, being a sum 
not exceeding 6 per cent. of its capital value. The council was em- 
powered to levy a city rate not exceeding 2s. in the £ to cover general 
expenditure, exclusive of lighting. The 'Act provided for special local rates 
not exceeding 6d. in the £ of annual value for any work for the particular 
benefit of a locality, but only if two-thirds of the ratepayers of the locality. 
petitioned for such work. Authority was given also for a rate payable by, 
tenants or owners of buildings in any streets to cover the cost of watering. 


In 1908 provision was made for levying a general rate of not less than 1d. 
in the & on the unimproved capital value of ratable property on the condi- 
tion that when the rate was imposed the land tax levied by the State Gov- 
ernment would be suspended. This rate was additional to those under the 
Act of 1902 and it was prescribed that the total amount leviable under both 
Acts should not exceed the amount which would be yielded by a rate of 3d. 
in the £ on the unimproved capital value and 2s. in the £ on the assessed 
annual value. ; 


Tn 1916 the law was amended to enable the City Council to adopt the 
principle, embodied in the Local Government Act of 1906, of levying rates 
for general expenditure upon the unimproved value. The maximum rate 
was fixed at 6d. in the £ /The exemption from rating was yvemoved from 
Crown lands, and the council was authorised to collect rents in respect of 
gas and hydraulic mains, etc., in the streets, which cannot be assessed on 
the basis of unimproved value. 

The following table shows the rates struck in the &, and the total amounts 


levied in the last eight years. Information for earlier periods was given 
in the 1922 issue of this Year Book at page 341. 


Rate struck Rate struck 


. Total Amoun . Total Amoun’ 

ate panes ‘Lede : Year. an — ' Levied. . 
ee eee 
' pence. £ pence. 

1916 4 520,537 1920 4 623,766 
1917 34 455,040 1921 5 747,654 
1918 34 465,988 1922 43 729,096 
1919 4} 587,376 1923 4g 730,675 


Suburban and Country Ratings. 


Suburban and country municipalities may levy rates of four kinds, viz., 
general, special, local, and loan rates. A general rate of not less than 1d. 
in the £ must be levied on the unimproved capital value, but if this minimum 
rate is more than sufficient to meet requirements the Governor may allow 
the council to levy a lower rate. The maximum amount leviable in a 
municipality is limited as follows:—(a) For the general rate alone—the 
amount yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the unimproved capital value 
and 1s. 6d. on the assessed annual value taken together; (b) the total of all 
rates (except water, local, and sewerage local rates) the yields of 2d. on the 
unimproved capital value and 2s. on the assessed annual value; (c) water 
local rate alone or sewerage local rate alone, the yield of 2s. in the £ on 
assessed annual value. A general rate exceeding 3d. in the £ on unim- 
proved capital. value may not be levied upon a mine worked fot minerals 
other than coal or shale. In special cases where the limit of a rate as stated 
above is less than the amount required for the purpose of the rate the 
Governor may alter the limit by proclamation. 


In 1922 the general rates levied in the metropolitan municipalities ranged 
from }d. to 6d., and in the country from 1d. to 12d. 
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The majority of suburban councils in 1922 levied general rates betweey 
4d. and 5d., the next in number being between 5d. and 6d., while in the 
country the highest proportion levied 4d. to 5d., the next in order being - 
6d. and over. The councils which levied 6d. and over in the £ during 1922 
were Ballina, Barraba, Cootamundra, Dubbo, Greta, Gundagai, Narrabri, 
Adamstown, Nyngan, Port Macquarie, Raymond Terrace, Walcha, Warialda, 
‘Warren, and Wyalong, each 6d.; Coonamble, Goulburn, Manilla, Molong, 
Murrurundi, Wallsend, and Young, each 63d. Cooma, Deniliquin, Narro- 
mine, 62d.; Blayney, Moree, Mudgee, Orange, and Singleton, 7d.; Bathurst, 
Braidwood, and. Hay, 74d.; Aberdeen, Carcoar, Murrumburrah, Narrabri 
‘West, Scone, and Wentworth, each 8d. ; Broken Hill, 8$d.; Cobar. 9d.5 
Wileannia, lid.; Bourke, 114d. ; 3 and Hillgrove, 12d. These rates are: 
exclusive of the smapants levied on mines. 


The first year in which the general rate was levied on the unimproved 
capital value was 1908, and a comparison of the general rate struck for 
various years since then is shown below. 

The figures for the suburban. municipalities includes all those in the 


metropolitan district as defined by Schedule IV of the Local Government 
Act of 1919 :—. 


Number of Municipalities, 
General Rate: 1908, | 1916. 1921. 1922. 
Subur-} Goun- | Subur- | Coun- | Subur-| Coun- | Subur-| Coun- 
ban. try. ban. try. ban. try. ban, try. 
Id. under 2d... see abe 4 28 2 21 5 4 
2d. 4, 3a. .., eee we IT 36 5 28 1 9 1 10 
Bd. 4g 4d. ee eee sof 21 38 18 41 7 18 10 19 
4d. ,, 5d... cee zs 9 26 19 29 20 33; 18 33 
5d. ,, 6d. ¥ 3 9 3 16 18 28> iT 25 
Gd. 4, Gd. . 2 4 1 23 1 26 
Td. ,, .8d. 2 1 11 or: 8 
8d re Stel: Gees el). Bee 1 6 toe 7 
9d. and over seat OP Bs vel nee 1 1 3 “a 4 
Total . .. | 48 1142 | 47 1142 | 47 1136 | 47 | 136 
Neen | Sen ed ee | eee 
Amount of General Rates ; et? 
levied oes nie £| 547,110 954,340 1,508,332 1,602,434 © 


There has been a marked tendency towards higher. rating, particularly in 
the country nrunicipalities, where the rise in assessed value of ratable 
property has been less than in the suburbs. 


One hundred and twenty-eight municipalities levied special, local, and 
loan rates on the unimproved capital value in 1922, ranging. from ad. t to 
24d. in the &, and eighteen on the improved capital value, ranging from 
4d. to 3d. in thes. 


Shire Ratings. 


In the shires the kinds of rates which may be levied are similar to those: 
in municipalities.. They are levied upon the unimproved capital value 
except in a few cases where a small special rate has been imposed on the ~ 
improved value. The minimum general rate is the same as in the munici-. 
palities and the maximum amounts leviable are as follows :—(a) For the total: 
‘of the general rate only—the sum yielded by a rate of 2d. in the £ on the: 
-unimproved capital value of all ratable land in the shire; (0) for the total. 
of all rates in urban areas (other than general, water local, and sewerage 


local) the yield of 2s. in: the £ on the assessed annual. value: of ratable 
land in the urban: area; (¢) the total of water local alone ‘or sewerage:locat. 
alone; the yield of 4d. in the £ on assessed..annual value. Asin: munici-+ 
palities the limits may be altered by proclamation if after~ inquiry’ it 
appears that the limit is less than is needed for the purposes of the rate. 


The-number of shires and the general rates levied in various-years since: 
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1907 ‘are shown’ in, the following table:— 


General: Rate 


Number’ of ‘Shires. : 


in. £. 
1907. 1911. 1920. 1921. 1922. 
d. 
Pa 1 1 ide ed 
§ 1 3. 2 ve eas 
Fi 3 2. 1 1 2 
1 104 64 14 13 13 
1k we 3 se es 1 
12. 10: 23 8 8 | 5 
18 as 1 1 1 1 
13 12 22 13 12 | 14. 
18 2 1 is 1 tes 
12 ee hi 8 7 9 
- 2 3 14 87 83 73 
Qk Z ue saa 4 4 
2% % ds 1 
3 2 ‘i iss 6 13 
Total J 18h) 18¢ 136 136 | 136 
Amount: of General 
_Rate-levied £} 358,751 | 461,971 | 818,361 | 959,446 | 1,023,324 » 


The tendency towards higher taxation is very marked, as in 1907 only 
25, or 18-7 per cent. of the shires imposed a general rate exceeding 1d., and 
109 or 81°3 per cent. imposed a rate of 1d. or less, whereas in 1922 no fewer 
-than 73, or 54 per cent., levied the maximum general rate of 2d. in the &, 
and 18 councils took advantage of the special provisions of the Act, and 


after inquiry were allowed to levy rates beyond that amount. 


The: general rates levied in. 1922 and the unimproved capital value of the 


shires were as follow:— 


On: 43. pervent: of ‘the. ratable property in :shires: the general maximum 
- vate of 2d.in the £ was levied:in: 1922; while 13 per cent. was subject to even 


——. * 


General Rate No. of. Unimproved Capital 
ine: Shires; Value. 
a d.. : £* 
2 2 2,996,156: 
oy 33 19,574,506 
1k 1 838,698 
1} 5 6,049,556: 
13 1 1,828;812 
14 14 17,793,428 | 
1? 9 10,766,483 
2 73: 58,193,541 
24 4 3,397,563 
22 I 606;463° 
3: 3 13,398,542 . 
Total 136 135,380, 748: 


higher rates: . 
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In addition: to: the: general rates, additional general,. special, local, and 
loan rates: were levied by fifty-five:shires: They. ranged upwards from’ 3,4 
in the £.. Fourteen exceeded. 3d. in the-£, the highest being 13d. in the £.. 

The purposes for: which: these special, local,. and. loan rates: were imposed 
were:—Roads. and street improvements. and: maintenance, kerbing and 
guttering; water supply; drainage, electricity, street lighting, street: watering, 
sanitary: and garbage, parks, fire brigade, destruction of noxious weeds, 
foreshores- improvement, town improvements, and:‘payment of interest, etc., 
on. loans current. 

The: total amount..of* general and: additional. general. rates- levied: was 
£1,023,324, equal to an-average rate of 181d. in the, and of special and: local 
rates £87,079, equal to an average rate of 0'15d. inthe £ on. the: unimproved 
value of land. These amounts represent the rates actually levied in. respect 
of the year 1922, and do not. agree with the amount shown later, the 
’ difference being. due to the inclusion of interest on rates:in arrears, 


Finance. or Locat Governine Bopirs. 
Expenditure and Income. 


A summary of the:expenditure and income of all municipalities and shires 
is shown below:for the: year’ 1922: — 


City of.) - | Other Muni- tring - 
Sydney, | cipalities. | Shires. | Total, 
Particulars, 
Expenditure: 

General. Fund—.. Le £.. £. £ 
Administration... ae aah 86;367 |. 228,017'| 168,802.) 488,186 
Works 176,337" | 1,466,548 | 1,245,857"| 2,888,742 
Health Administration... 210,582.) 476,676 95,578:| 782,836 
Public Services... LISO475| 230,171 32;205:1. 408,323 
Municipal or Shire: Pioperty:.. 70;963. 895321 18,538:[' 1785802" 
Miscellaneous re wf 423,001 92:055: LT, 626 4. 8263772 

Trading Accounts. .:. sa dex Ae! sak 387,466 80;108 | 1,569,143 

Special and Local Funds:..... wed. ooh 265,299: 11,187 16 ;486 

Total Expenditure... ...| 2,187,856 | 8,255,553°| 1,668,881 | 7,107,290 
Income, 

General Rates (inc. Interest) 711,662 | 1,623,456:| 1,033,921 | 2,369,039 

Government Assistance ass sei (108;523:| 340,944 4495467 

Other. ... “| 1,637,192 | 1,531,069:| 173,282 | 3,341,548 

Total Income ... «| 2,348,854 | 3,263,048 | 1,548,147 | 7,160,049 


' From. the above-figures it will be seen that there was.a.surplis-of £160,998 
in: the City accounts, and of £7,495. in other municipalities; while the: shires 
show a:.deficit .of. £115;7384,:.the-net result. being a. profit: of £52,759: for all 


councils. 


City, of Sydney, Finances. 
Though the. City Council: conducts. its--affairs under:the Sydnoy: Corpora- 


tion Acts and is not bound by: the-provisions of the Local Government: Acts, 
its: aecounts Im recent: years. have been: kept: in the: same-manner: as: those. 
of ‘other local bodies. 

The rates. and. other city. revenues are-paid: into, and the expenses not 
otherwise: provided: for: are defrayed out ‘of; the-City:Fund.. Receipts and 
disbursements relating to the public: markets;..and-to resumptions of land, 
ete:, are recorded separately, but these accounts are subsidiary to the City 
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Fund, to which their balances are transferred at the end of each year. The 
financial operations of the City electricity undertaking form a separate 
account. ; 

The receipts from the various funds in 19%2 amounted to £2,348,854, the 
City Fund contributing £924,066, the Public Markets Fund £105,683, the 
Resumption Account £76,183, and. the Electric Lighting Fund £1, 243 922. 

The disbursements in 1992 amounted to £2,187,856, viz.: City Fund, 
£795,984; Public Markets Fund, £111,542; Resumptions ” Account, £178,761 5 
and Electric Lighting Fund, £1,101,569. 

The following is a statement of the expenditure and income of- the City 
Fund in the year 1922 under appropriate headings :— 


Particulars. Expenditure. Incom3. 
£ £ 

General Purposes ... Pr os a 57,404 727,713 
Works ae a6 i 151,152 41,385 
Health Administration ne a i: 210,582 42,475 
Public Services Je see see oy 117,242 60,499 
Municipal FROpeTey. Pg oat aes 56,023 20,731 
Miscellaneous <6 ea ase ast 203,581 31,263 
Total me _ 795,984 924,066 


Salaries, which amounted to £31,294, absorbed a very large share of the 
expenses for General Purposes. Of the sum spent on Public Works, street 
maintenance accounted for £90,652, footpaths for £26,901, and wood-paving 
for £18,619. On City cleansing £133,244 were expended, and this was the 
‘main item in Health Administration. The large amount shown under 
. Miscellaneous ” includes the annual debenture indebtedness, which was 
£78,764 for interest, commission, etc., and £21,520 for Sinking Fund con- 
tributions. 

The receipts and disbursements of the Public Markets Fund were £105,683 
and £111,542 respectively, the latter amount being inclusive of interest’ ‘and 
sinking fund, showing a deficit of £5,859 on the year’s transactions, which 
has been transferred to the City Fund. The Queen Victoria Markets 
broughit in revenue to the extent of £33,490, or 32 per cenit. of the total; and 
the receipts from the Municipal Markets amounted to £40,577, or about 38 
-per cent. 

The receipts of the Resumption Account were £76,183, and the disburse- 
ments £178,761, showing a debit of £102,578 after paying interest and 
contribution to sinking fund, and this amount was also carried to the City 
Fund. 


City of Sydney—Balance-sheet. 
The following is a summary of liabilities and assets of all funds of the 
City of Sydney as at 31st December, 1922 :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 


£ 
£ Bank Balances and Cash .» 1,655,064 
Debentures current... ... 10,378,813 || Landed Properties, Baths, and 
Bank Balances .., .» 616,532 Sundries se ... 6,795,265 
“~rdry Creditors bi we. 1,048,957 || Machinery, Plant, Furniture, 
Sinking Funds .. ak .. 1,200,063 Stores, etc. ... we wee 4,819,739 
Rs -rves, Revenue, Accounts etc. 1,793,286 || Sundry Debtors ... ee ws 311,180 
Sinking Funds ... Ais we 1,193,658 
£15,037,651 || Other Investments oe ve 459,670 
Excess of. Assets ... .. 459,067 || Flotation ExpensesandSundifes 262,142 
£15,496,718 £15,496,718. 


ee 
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Notwithstanding tthe large loan indebtedness the assets exceeded ‘the 
liabilities by £459,067, and it should ‘be noted that the debentures included 
£4,869,471 borrowed in connection with ‘electric lighting, £3,102,294 for 
resumptions, and. £979,048 for public markets. As the proceeds of those 
loans have been spent on reproductive municipal works, tthe undertakings 
referred to should provide the: annual initerest charges and sinking fund 
contributions, but they were not self-supporting in 1922. landed properties, 
baths, etc., which comprise about 44 per cent. of the assets, include such 
large items as Public. Markets, £1,455,538; Town Hall, ete., £885,738; 
Resumptions, £3,119,240; Electric Light, Land, and Buildings, £808,625.. 
The Boainuuated Sinking Fund was £1,193,658, as against a Debenture Debt 
6f £10,378,813. 


Progress of City of Sydney. 


The following table shows the progress of the City. of Sydney since 
1918 :— 


Particulars. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
Area ok ..» Acres! 3,327 3,327 3,327 3,327 3,327 
Population vw No. 113,610 112,110 | - 111,070 110,220 109,970 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Unimproved Capital Value! 31,880,295 | 31,831,054 |33,077,620 | 35,887,412 | 38,638,607 
Improved Capital Value ...j 82,027,200 | 82,808,760 |84,580,400 | 99,647,060 | 103,667,740 
Assessed Annual Value ...| 3,691,224 3,726, 395 | 3,806,118 | 4,484,118 4,665,048 
City Fuand— —- — | | --— 
Income—Rates w.| 466,558 587,809 | 624,083 747,654 729,096 
Other sources 87,704 115,379 | 155,285 185,460 194,970 
; Total... 554,262 703,188 | 779,368 933,114 $24,068 
-. - Expenditure: ... i 526,083 609,739 | 717,138 804,269 795,984 
Public Markets. Fund— ote 
Income ... as 87,370 103,977 |- 110,306 108,200 |.) ' 405,683 
“Expenditure... aie 89,891 99,082 | 105,876 ALY,ION | cb11,542 
Resiimption Account— : 
Income ... tas ¥ 78,720 75,667 78,672 81,870 76,188 
Expenditure... 161,207 163,589 | 170,527 176,548 178,762 
Electricity Works Fund— : 
Income... 2 ae 542,818 600,978 | 756,512 944,969 | 1,242,922 
Expenditure... ..) 463,949 581,867 | 754,431 968,717; 1,101,569 
All Funds— : : 
Total Income . .. ...{ 1,263,170 | 1,483,810 | 1,724,858 | 2,068,153 | 2,348,854 
Total Expenditure | 1,246,180 | 1,454,277 | 1,747,972 1 2,060,635 2,187,856 
Excess of Income ... 17,010 | -. 29,533 \(—)23,114 7,518 160,998 
All Funds— _ ae ee ———— 
Liabilities ine -. | 10,664,813 | 11,122,589 |12,243,384 | 13,190,947 | 15,037,651 . 
Assets .., cee we} 11,120,974 | 11,578,854 |12,714,012 | 13,652,090 | 15,496,718 _ 
.Excess of Assets. ... 456,161 456,265 |. 470,628 461,143 459,067 
Loans outstanding .-| 7,502,558 | 7,464,170 | 7,997,690 | 9,341,742 | 10,378,813 
Sinking Fund ay ee 821,121 $27,028 | 933,544 | 1,045,868 1,1£3,658 


(—) Benotes excess of Expenditure. 


The foregoing figures show that during the period under review the. 
Unimproved Capital Value increased by 212 per cent.; the Improved 
Capital Value by 264 per cent.; and the Assessed Annual Value by 26-4 
per cent. The total receipts were 85:9 per cent, higher in 1992. than in 
1918, while the expenditure increased by 75°6 per cent. The total Habilities 
were larger by 41 per ccnt., andi the assets by 39:3 per cant., the balance-- 
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sheet: showing an excess of assets:amounting to £459,067. for the year 1922. 
Comparing the loans outstanding, the total increased: by 38'3 :per:cent.,.and 
the Sinking Fund by -45-per cent. ‘The position of the last mentioned: fund 
is very favourable, as in 1918 it represented 109 per cent. :of the indebted- 
ness, while in 1922 the ratio had-risen-to 11- 5 per cent. 


Country AND SuBursan Municrpariries’ Finances, 


‘The Local: Government ‘Act, 1919, prescribes that; there-must be-a generaE 
fund in each: area, to:which: must be paid: the procedds “of :all generalvand: 
additional. general rates, loans, moneys receivdd as grants or endowment 
from the Government, and miscellaneous income not required by law to be 
carried to other funds, The expenditure fromthe general fund must be on 
administration, health, -roads, other public services, and repayment of loans.. 


There must be.a special fund for each special rate levied, and foreach. 
work or ‘service conducted by ‘the ‘Council in respect of which the:special 
rate has been made, -and-the fund may be used ‘only for the purposes. of 
such swork or service, -A local fund also must be kept for-each local-rate- 
levied, with restrictions similar to ‘those in the case of the special funds, 
and the expenditure of the local fund is confined to works in the specified’ 
portion of the area. 


A trading fund must be kept in respect of each trading undertaking con- 
ducted by the: Council, into which all moneys received, whether from rates: 
or other sources, loans, transfers, ‘ete., must be paid, and a separate account 
must be kept. The fund: may. beapplied :onlyto the maintenance: of the 
works, payment: of. mterest and “principal of loans, or other purposes inci-- 
dental to the-working of the undertaking. 


All Joan proceeds must ‘be administered: by the service to which they 
relate, and cannot be transferred from one fund to another, except by 
@sthority of the Minister. 


The revenue of special:and local funds must provide: the-money to meet 
not only the ordinary-cost of maintaining: the services, but -also. the obliga- 
tions of the corresponding loan funds. 


In addition to the above-mentioned funds, there must also be a trust fund, 
which consists of receipts fromthe Government. pending transfer to-appro- 
priate. funds, deposits’ from: contractors, etc., and any other amounts: held 
in-trust-by the Council. 


. According tothe ordinances: under the.Act, accounts must be “Income 
and: Expenditure Accounts,” kept- by double entry,.and each “fund” must 
havea ‘separate banking account. Thus‘there is shown for. each general, 
special, local, or trading fund .a-revenue account, or profit:.and Joss account, — 
giving the total expenditure chargeable for the period, whether paid or 
unpaid,:and the’ total-income for.the:same: period, whether received or out- 
standing. “A -balance-sheet is also required foreach fund with appropriate 
liabilities .and assets, and’: ‘aggregate balance-sheets. and revenue accounts 
must be published. Only “realisable” assets may be shown, so that roads, 
bridges, drains, and ‘other :constructive works -are-excluded. 


‘In the. following tables:the municipalities~classifiedas metropolitan are 
these included: in the:area*defined in’ Schedule: IV. of :the-Local Government 
Aet-of 1919, and ‘the figunés:relating ‘to: municipalities for 1914 have :been 
reclassified for the purpose of comparison. 
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“ .Gensiderable increases In -the «transactions of -the «general «fund, «and. 

decreases in the special, local, and loan funds, ‘are.apparent..when :compared 

with .1914, due: to: the application-of the Local Government Act of 4919, 

under which :many :special, local, and Joan funds were absorbed by «the 

general fund. ; 
Bapendtture. 

‘The: gross expenditure during ‘1922 ‘by the-various: municipalities under 
the Local’ Government Act. amounted to £3,255,558, -which «was*£7,495 less 
than the income.. ‘The following statement shows the expenditure allocated. 
to-the various funds in‘1914:and 1922. 


1914, | 1922. 
“Funds, “Mesro- Metro- : 
(Hae City Country.’ | ‘Total. race Country. | Total. 
of Sydney) of Sydney) | 
General Fund— ab SB £ £ | £ £ ‘£ 
sAdministrativecex- 
‘penses ... ...| -6057386'| “65,348. | 1163084 || 127,260 | .100;817 | 228,017 
Public Works _ ...| 422,617 | 213,158 |..635,775 ||1,086,244 | 380,304 1,466,545 
Health Adminis- 
tration ... .| 77,061 |. -86;810 | 113,371 || 240,867 | 235,809 | 476,676 
Public Services ...| 99,098 | 42,720 | 141,818 | 168,452 | 81,719 | 250,171 
Municipal Property) © 25,087 | °30,205| 55, 292 | 62,791 | 36,530 | -8$9;321 
“Miscellaneous ....| 16,435 16,017 | °32,452 i 73:055 19,000 | °92;055 
"701,034 393, 758.11,094;792 '1,748;609 854,170" 2;602;788 
Trading Accounts 66 | 91,443 | 91,509 | 13,353 | 374,113-| 387,466 
Special'and Local Funds. 61,832 | 240,164 | 301,996 27,610 | 237,689: | 265,299 
Loan ‘Funds ae wit 70,062] -43;091. | 113,153 fos are se OS: 
Gross Expenditure ..... 982,004 768,456. 11,601,450 1,789,572 |1,465;981 3,255,653 
at ee 


The. greatest. expenditure: was naturally from the general funds, :which 
now: include. the loan. funds,..and:in 1922 .accounted for 80 per cent. of the 
whole. “The trading concerns of the municipalities are gas.:and :electricity 5 
the Special:and Local Funds: relate to water supply, sewerage, sanitary and 
garbage, street-watering, street-lighting, footpaths, guttering, drainage, fire 
brigades, parks.andreserves,and. other miscellaneous matters. 


‘The proportion ofeach class to’ the. total expenditure -and the-rates: per 
head of population:in:municipalities were.as follows :— 


1914, 1922. 
“Head of’ Expeniditure, : 

“Propertion.to | Per Head of || Propertion to | “Per -fead-of 
“Total. Population. “Total. » Population. 
; . sper-eent £o-g.d per cent. £8. d. 
General’Fund  .... |... ass 368°4 1°0 {2 . 79:9 1:18.53 
Trading ‘Accounts cous 67 0.18 11:9 025 8 
Special-and Local’ Funds... 18'S 0.5 7 82 0°311 

Loan. Funds any eas _ TI OOD ET Ye veeeasin fe deaese 
“Potal n.. eee ae] 520000 “1 39 #6 100°0 2 972 10- 


- In 1922,:of the-expenditure ‘by ‘municipalities from the general - funds, 
56'3: per: cent. .was:-on. public.works. ‘The: amount:-expended:on. the:actual 
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maintenance and construction of works of a public character, viz., roads, 
streets, bridges, culverts, drains, wharves, ferries, ete, amounted . to 
£1,355,197, while the expenses of supervision, such as the salary of engineers, 
etc., amounted to £47,127, or 3-2 per cent. of the total amount expended. 

The relative cost of administration was largest in the country, being 
11-8 per cent. of the total expenditure; the Metropolitan municipalities 
spent only 73 per cent. under the same heading, and the City of Sydney 
7-2 per cent. So far as the municipalities are concerned, the figures relating 
to administrative expenses quoted above refer only to those payable for 
general purposes; other services, such as sanitary and garbage, etc., transfer 
their share of the administrative expenses to the general fund, and these 
amounts are not included in the above figures. The high relative cost of 
administration in the country is due to the sparse population and small 
revenue of many of the municipalities, as in such cases the expenses on 
account of salaries, etc., are larger proportionately than those in the more 
closely settled localities. ; 


The Trading Accounts, which relate to the supply of gas or electricity, 
will be treated later under those headings, and the special Water and 
Sewerage Funds will also be discussed separately. 


Income. 


The gross income in 1922 of ail the municipalities brought under the 
provision of the Local Government Act was £3,263,048, including £108,528 
received as endowments or grants from the Government. Under the same 
funds as shown in the expenditure, the income in 1914 and 1922 was as 
follows :— ARCH he's 


1914. 1922, 
Funds. , 
i pole: Country. | Total. pollten. Country. | Total. 
General Fund— £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Rates levied (including in- 

terest) “a ; ...| 696,465 | 301,305 | 897,770)1,102,489| 520,967 |1,623,456 
Government Endowments, 

-ete. Wa See ae 745 | 4,371 5,116 702 610 1,312 
Sundries (General Purposes)| 13,546 7,846 21,392|| 24,595] 11,869] 36,464 
Public Works* bee ...{ 55,127 | 43,127 |. 98,254) 285,582 | 68,724} 354,306 
Health Administration* ...|' 23,373 14,035} 37,408]) 130,495 | 199,488 | 329,983 
Public Services* ..; ...) 16,450 | 13,307] 29,757] 29,480 | 27,785 | 57,265 
Municipal Property - ...|. 22,042 | 26,155} 58,197] 55,576 | 49,426 | 105,002 
Miscellaneous ‘se wf. 2,794 518 3,312|| 16,184] 2,721; 19,905 

730,542 | 420,664 |1,151,206]]1,645,103) 852,580 2,527,693 

Trading Accounts se a 12 | 124,369 | 124,381] 21,386 | 426,909 ; 448,295 

Special and Local Funds ...| 69,493 | 280,082 | 349,575] 28,316 | 258,744 | 287,0C0 
Loan Funds ay .... 63,993 | 61,566 | 125,559 eet bes sie 

Gross Income ae ...| £64,040 | 886,681 |1,750,721)/1,694,505) 1,568,243 3,263,048 


* Including Government grants. 


The amount of Government assistance included in the above income in 
1922 amounted to £108,523, of which £1,312 represented special endowment, 
and the contributions to public works (roads, streets, bridges, ete.) were 
£102,639; while £2,856 was granted for health administration, chiefly con- 
tributions to inspectors’ salary, ete., and £1,716 for public services, ‘ 
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Stating the receipts from each source as a percentage of the total income, 
and also according to population, the following results are obtained :— 


ii 


1914 | 1922. 


Source of Income. Proportion | Per head of || Proportion | Per head of 


to Total. | Population, to Total, Population. 


per cent. | £.s. d./} percent. | £ s.. d. 
General Fund.. a a 65:7 1 1 2 77°3 117 2 
Trading Accounts... ee 71 02 4 137 06 7 
Special and-Local Funds. ...| 20°0 9 6 5 8°8 04 3 
Loan Funds .., " ace 72 02-4 eae 5 


Total “aes | 100-0 112 2 100-0 2 8 0 


The bulk of the general fund income was received from rates, the average 
in. 1922 for all municipalities being 642 per cent. The next important 
source of income was from health administration, which accounted for 13°1 
per cent. of the total income, a large proportion of the revenue in this case 
being derived from sanitary and garbage fees. Income from public works 
represented 14 per cent. of the total receipts, but about 29 per cent. of the 
revenue from that source was provided by the Government as grants. In the 
suburbs, the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and Sewerage levies 
charges in addition to those made by the municipalities, and reference to 
these is made later. 


Special and Local Funds. 


The expenditure and income of the Special and Local Funds in the years 
1914 and 1922 are shown in the following table :— 


1914. + °° 1922. 

See teiies Funds. ;~ a ; 
aan. Country. | Total. pono. Country. Total. . 

|: i 

Expenditure— £ £ £ £.} £ £ 
Water Supply aes aoe Sed 84,733 | 84,733 tae 145,195..| 145,195 
Sewerage and Drainage...) 4,887 | 6,131 | 11,018 27 |. 48,120 | 48,147 
Sanitary and Garbage _...|_ 39,553 | 118,818 158,371 4,627 |... 4,627 
Street Lighting ... es 90 | 23,476 | 23,566 || 14,960 |" 338,449 | 53,409 
Street Watering — ... 1,010 542 1,552 123 865 988 
Roads, Streets, Footpaths, ; 

aud Gutters .... is se “4. | 7,702 | 4,063 | 11,765 


Miscellaneous vee vest 16,292) 6,464 | 22,756 ]) 9 17k 997 1,168 


Total... s..| 61,832 | 240,164 | 301,996 || 27,610 | 237,689 | 265,299 


Income— a, | aa tes 

Water Supply its aol”. toes 93,699 | 93,699 157 | 166,954 | 167,112 
Sewerage and Drainage ...| 5,501 6,490 | 12,051 8 | 47,926 | 47,934 
Sanitary and Garbage .-.| 39,634 |126,149 (165,783 4,583 sis 4,553 
Street Lighting ane nas 83 | 25,554 | 25,637 |) 15,531 | 37,557 | 53,088 
Street Watering ©... 1,221 | 697 1,918 || 71 855 926 
Roads, Streets, Footpaths, nl 

and Gutters... : wei foe 7,850 4,164 | 12,014 
Miscellaneous oF rr 15, 990 34,497 | 50,487 146 1,288 1,434 


Total ... see ve | 62,489 '287,086 | 349,575 | 28,316 | 258,744 | 287,060 
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The: Water. and: Sewerage: Services are the most important of those: men- 
tioned above so far as the country: is concermed, the: suburbs: of Syduey 
being supplied by the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply: and ‘Sewerage. 


Balance-sheet, 


The following statement indicates the nature of the liabilities 
of the municipalities as. at 31st December, 1922, amounts. due from one 


fund. to another -have been excluded:— 


and assets 


Funds. Metropolitan:| Country: Total, 
‘ £ £ £ 
Liabilities— 
Sundry creditors,.including Loans outstanding and 
interest thereon ... ...| 1,591,945. 1 1,007,395. | 2,599;340 
Debts due to Government and interest thereon 137,294.) 1,922;471°| 2,059,765 
Bank. overdraft . 156;207:|  102;679 258;886 
- Other (including: Deposita on Contracts and unex- 
pended portion of Government grants) ... 34,097 85,079:| 119,176: 
Total wu nse ee wee wee 1,919,543 | 3,117,624 | 5,087,167 
Assets— : 
Cash in hand and Bank balances 291,216 256,935 548,151 
Outstanding rates and interest ‘113,485 131,437 244,922 
Sundry debtors... 86,013 | 169,663 | 255,676 
Furniture “s aes 21,730 26,381 48,111 
Stores and: materials: .. 28,337 712;2.52 1€0;5&9 
Land, badass ad eae: and machinery 780;799.| 3,611,365. | 4,392,164. 
Other 38,708 22,647 61,355. 
Total eee os BS wee «.-| 1,360,288 | 4,290,680 | 5,650,968 
Excess of Assets... i ae 1,173,056 613,801 
Excess of Liabilities ae 559,255 aes _ 


Shires—Finance. 

The accounts of the Shires are kept under the same system: as those of 
municipalities, and the following statement shows the expenditure of ‘shires 
during 1922 in comparison with the year 1914:— 


Expenditure. 
Particulars. 194.0 1922: 
Per head of Per head of 
Total, Per cent.| population | Total. | Per'cent.} population 
in Shires, in Shires. 
} 

General Fund— £ £s. d. £ £ 3s. d. 
Administrative expenses...) 95,760 $'6 O 2:11 | 168,802 10-2 0 411 
Public works .-| 801,542 | 805 1. 4° § | 1,245,857 | 74-9 116 2 
Health administration 8,064 08: | O O° 3 | 95,578:| 5:7 0.2 9 
Public services 14,757 1% 0 0 5 | 82;205: 195 0-0 11 
Skire property 15,277 1d 0. 0. 6 | 18,518 ‘Lb 08 0 7 
Miscellaneous as 9,275 0:9 0: O. 4-| 13,626: 0'7 @.0 4 

Special and local funds 51,796 52. | 0. 1: 7) 80,108" 48 0:2 4 

Trading Accounts ies ive sea 11,187} . 0°7 00 4 

Total Expenditure’ | 996,471 |. 100°0 110 8 | 1,663,881 | 100°0 28 4 
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The total amount spent fromthe general funds of the shires upon public¢ 
works included. the cost: of supervision: (salaries of engimeers, ete:), £76;347, 
and: sundry expenses, £34,584.. The. actual amount spent on maintenance 
and. construction..was £1,134,926. 


The principal. heads-of income: of shires in 1922. were-as follow, es the - 
figures for 1914 are-also shown :— 


Income. 
- Particulars. 1914. 1922, 
P Per head of : Per:head of 
Per: Per:: 
op, Totals cant. Leeming Fotal. sont poreeeon 
General: Fand— £. £s. da £ £eosy de 
General: rates, ete. ..-/ 609,580 | 58°3°} 0 18. 9°} 1,083,92F ; 62:8-) 110 0 
‘Government endowment. ..| 146;077 140; 0. 4 6 156;86E 95°] OF 4 J” 
Public works ... .-| 197,754) 189) 0° 6 1 218,952 |. 183) O60 4 
Health administration... 4,889 04) 0 0 2 88,165 54) 0 2 7 
Public services |... «| 10;669 10] 0 O 4 16,052 |... 10) 0 0 5 
Shire property ....  ...|. 18,738 13) 0 0 5 20,344 12) 0. 0. 7 
Miscellaneous”... wo) OSE7T Os) 0 0 2 13,852" os} 0 0 8 
Special and localfunds _ ...| 57,714 56).0 1 °9 81,341 49| 0 2 4 
Trading Accounts ... es sae wie a 18, 619 rl] 0.0 7 
Total Income... 1,054,992} 100°8| 112° 2°] 1,648,107") 100/0'} 2° 7 10: 


The principal item:in: the receipts: during: 1922 on aecount of public: works 
was Government grants, which. amounted ‘to: £183,712, while the same source 
was-responsible: for £351. for health administration: The total assistance 
from the Government amoun'ted to £340;947, or 20:6--per cent. of the: total 
income, 

It is provided -by the Local Government. Act of 1919 shia -a.sum of cat 
least £150,000 per.annum is- to: be paid. to the shires:as.endowment from 
the publie revenues of the State. The amountis. distributed. amongst the 
shires according to an: apportionment made by. the :Government: in every 
third year. The matters to be taken. into account in making the distribu- 
tion: are specified: in the Act, e.g.,. the necessity for developing. new districts, 
the extent to which the Council and. the people of the areas. concerned: 
undertake: to share in the development. by constructing. works or paying 
local rates, the:rate- levied and. its relation: to.the maximum, rate. 


The allotment of the statutory:sum of £150,000 per annum for the three 
years commencing 1st January, 1922, was as follows :— 
58 shires received. no:endowment. 
8 shires received fromm £140 te £400 per annum.. 
5 ”?- 22 £620. 92: £700 * o” 


8 e “ £750..,, £900 - 
9 os zs £920 ,, £1,200 ,, 
To 7) ss 5 «£4,250°,, £1,500 yy 
1 “yoy «£4;600',, £2,000 ,, 
14 ow, £25050", £2880 ,,. 
a »  £3;400°,, £5,000 ,,. 
2 ee £7,000: each + 


. As: a:general rule, the highest amounts were: Hiswed to: the areas:on’ the 
North Coast, and the shires: which: reeeived: £7, ,000 were: Dorrigo and ‘Tweed. 
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a tg Balance-sheet. 


The financial position of the shires on 31st December, 1922, was very 
satisfactory, as will be seen from the following figures, which show an 
excess of assets amounting to £376,786 :— 


Liabilities. : Assets. 
‘ £ : £ 
Sundry Creditors (including Loans| _ - Cash in hand and bank balances) 170,113 
outstanding and interest ; Outstanding rates and interest ...| 131,071 
thereon) oes eee ...| 284,364 || Sundry debtors... sa «| 40,824 
Bank overdraft ... isa ...| 182,725 || Furniture ... ee ...| 17,679 
Other (including deposits on Con- Stores and materials... w| 32,285 
tracts and unexpended por- Land, buildings, plant, and 
tion of Government grants)...| 62,866 machinery tee a3 +. 514,496 
Excess of assets ... sa «| 376,786 || Other vs see ise ee 273 
Total. ... eee «| 906,741 Total... vee ---| 906,741 
i 
Loans, 


Loans borrowed ‘by the City of Sydney are raised under the provisions 
of special Acts of Parliament, and those by other municipalities and by 
shires under the Local Government Act. A municipality may borrow to an 
amount which, with existing loans, does not exceed 20 per cent. of the 
unimproved capital:value of ratable lands. If any municipality bas 
exceeded tthe statutory maximum it cannot borrow further until the total 
amount. owing falls below the limit. 


Shire councils may borrow a sum equal to thrice the amount of the 
annual income. The loans are secured and charged upon the income of the 
‘general funds of the shire, and are repayable in annual or half- -yearly 
instalments of principal and interest. 


The following statement shows the loans by local governing bodies out- 
standing on 8ist ‘December, 1922, and the sinking funds set apart to meet 
them; the New South Wales figures include £2,692 raised in Victoria:— 


——*, 


‘Loans Outstanding. Interest paid 
Mareen Sinking and due 
Division. New South Funds. on Loans, 
Wales. London. Total. 1922, 

Municipalities— : £ £ £ £. £ 
Sydney . a ...| 7,878,813 | 2,500,000 |10,378,813 | 1,180,587 495,022 
Other Metropolitan ... ee ...| 1,549,007 | . ... 1,549,007 6,850 68,599 
Country at oe w-{ 923,107 11,500 934,607 17,764 37,219 
Total ences £/10,350,927 | 2,511,500 |12,862,427 | 1,215,201 600,840 
Shires .., or wl 356,917 ei 356,917 2,171 8,301 
Total . 4... so¥ £ 10,707,844 2,511,500 (13,219,344 | 1,217,372 609,141 


‘Temporary loans, payable on demand, and overdyafts; amounting alito- 
gether to £466,029, which bear interest. at current bank rates, are included 
in the above table. 

The loans are redeemlable at various periods after 1922, the amount to be 
repaid in London being £2,511,500, or about 19 per cent. of thle total, and 
the debentures held locally were £10,707,844. The interest payable was. 
“£609,141, viz., £458,486 locally and £150,655 elsewhere. 
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The total amount of loans raised by municipalities during 1922 was 
£2,947,038, including £1,964,780 borrowed by the City of Sydney, £160,355 
by metropolitan, and £121,895 by country municipalities; while the sinking 
funds of the.City of Sydney were increased by £144,719, and those of metro- 
politan and country municipalities by £941 and £1,291 respectively. Apart 
from the liability to the State under the Country Towns Water and Sewer- 
age Act, the-total amount of municipal loans outstanding at the close of the 
year was £12,862,427, and towards this amount there was at the credit of the 
sinking funds a sum of £1,215,201. 

Rates of interest ranged from 3! per cent., which was carriad by £20,000, 
to 7} per cent., which; however, was payable only on £688, and the amount 
paid and due as interest on loans during ‘ihe year was £600,540, the averaize 
rate of interest on the total indebtedness being 4°67 per cent., viz., 477 per 
cent. on the loans of the City of Sydney, 443 per cent. on those of the 
metropolitan, municipalities, and 898 per cent..on those of the ecuntry 
municipalities. 

The average rate of interest payable on all loans is not, however, an 
index of the trua value of municipal debentures to the investors, as out 
of the total debt of £12,862,427, a sum of £3,384,201 pays interest ai 4 per 
cent., and £2,124,400 at 3§ per cent., and of these amounts the metropolitan 
municipalities are 1esponsible for £3,374,240 ait 4 per cent., and the whole 
amount at 3% per cent, The country municipalities borrowed £235,841 at 
44 per cent., £197,950 at 54 per cent., and £145,740 at 6 per cent. 

The debt par head of population in municipalities on 31st December, 
1922, amounlted to £8 14s. 11d., without allowance being made for sinking 
funds, while the yearly charge for interest is 8s. 2d, per kead. These sume, 
compared with the resources of the municipalities, are by no means for- 
midable. The indebtedness per head in previous periods was as follows:— 
February, 1907, £3 5s. 2d.; December, 1911, £4 17s. 6d.; and December, 1916, 
&7 1s. 1d. = ; 

The following particulars relate to the loans of shires at the end of 1922, 
from which it will be seen that the indebtedness is small compared with the 
resources :-— : 


Amount of Loans outstanding— : — £ £ 
Ordinary seis bee sae eee Te 169,996 
Temporary vee as toe tee we 186,92) 


ny 


Total... ee vee ane ne) one 856,917 


Total amount of Sinking.Fund ... Basin “as oes cae = 2,171 
Loans floated in 1922 na aor tke vee a +. 131,400 
Jnterest due in 1922 aa < we “ee ica a» 8,801 


The interest payable during 1922 amounted to £8,301, the rates of interest 
paid varying from 44 to 7 per cent. If loans amounting to £23,302 (mainly 
loans of a temporary character) be deducted from the total loans outstand- 
ing, on account of the rate of interest payable not being defined, the average 
rate of ‘interest payable was 5°95 per cent. ; : 

The total indebtedness per head of the population in the shires amounted 
to 10s. 4d., while the yearly charge for interest was approximately 3d. per 
head, compared with 1s. 10d. and td. respectively in 1920. The debt per 
head in 1916 was 4s. 9d. a 
_ The whole of the shire loans were raised within New South Wales, .and 
are vedeemiable at various periods from 1922 to 1941. 


Municipal Gasworks. 


The Local Government Act authorises the councils of municipalities and 
shires to construct gasworks and to supply gas for pubke lighting and for use 


py private consumers. Twenty-one country municipalities have established. . 
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works for coal gas, and others have installed .acetylene and other plants. 
The metropolitan districts:are served. by private companies. 

The operations of the municipalities with coal gasworks in 1922 will be 
seen from the subjoined:statements showing the trading undertaking revenue 
account.and balance-sheet. 

sThe following is the revenue .account, and particulars for 1914 are 
appended for purposes. of comparison. :-— 


‘Expenditure. 1914, 1922, | -Ineome. | 1914. “1922, 
£ £ ; £ st 
Manufacture ... “88,268 | °97;886 || Rates leviel .. ae bee * §;2885 
Distribution , 4,363 9;320 |) Private li ting 56,808 115,887 
Management expenses 10,032 | .20,050 || Public lighting 10,914 15,198 
Public lighting 3,083 5,274 | Sale of residual pro- 
Sinking Fund and : ducts oe 7,812 12,576 
‘Reserves ye he 9;955 || Other ... 660 33577 
Other .... “911 7,553 
‘Balance 19,037 “8,479 
Total ... £| 75,694 | ¥63;517 ‘Total... £| 75,604 153,517 
On the total operations for 1922 there was.a gross profit of £3,479. Seven 


municipalities made a loss on trading, and even where the undertaking 
was Carried on at-a profit, the.gain in each.case was small. The manufacture 
of..gas:..accounted for 65-24 per cent..of-the expenditure, .as compared with 
67:54 -per cent. in 1914, and private lighting for -75:49- per cent. of the 
income, as against 75°05.per cent. in 1914. 


The following is an-analysis of the total. expenditure in 1922,. per 1,000 
cubic feet of gas sold. The prices charged to private consumers ranged 
from 3s. 11d. to 11s. lid: per thousand cubic feet, the average being 7s. :4d. 
per thousand cubic feet. 


Manufacture 

Distribution... “ies : 
Management. ‘and general expenses 

Ciation.... . : sn 

“Public lighting 

Interest on loans:and: overdrafts... 
“Sinking: Fund. and Reserves rg esis 
‘Other oy ae 


including 3 depre- 


wow) oosSom Sone 
al] aekAD. Op, 


Total 


The balance-sheet of the Gasworks Trading Undertakings : ‘for’ 1922 ig 
given. below :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
: ££ a 
Sundry creditors ... .. 11,488 || Buildings, land;-steck;:plant,:etc, “2775331 
Loans .and overdrafts, including |; Sandry:debtors, part agai 
interest accrued due ... 149,915 daetrom:other.funds...,  ..... 86;000 
Reserves... eae 1,081 |) “Fixed deposits ww. “35856 
Excess of Assets... _ ae 196,733. “Investments, Bank "palance, and 
. ‘cath ; ae is wee .32;009 
Potal one ne «2 £329/467. |L. “Total on. ase os8329,167 
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The total excess of assets amounted to: £196;738; and none of the muni- 
_ cipalities showed a deficit at the close of 1922... 


Municipal and Shire Electricity. Works. 


The supply of electricity for lighting and for power’is undertaken by the 
councils’in many local governing areas.. In. some cases the councils. have 
established. works for the generation of electricity, while in others it is 
‘purchased. in. bulk from: another ‘council, from Government works, or from 
collieries; ete., and distributed to consumers. 


In 1904 the council of the City of Sydney esinmented to sane electricity 
within the city, and subsequently the. works wére extended to enable the 
city undertaking to supply a large area beyond. the. city boundaries. In 
addition. to the electricity generated at the council’s works, supplies are 
purchased from the Railway Commissioners. -In 1922 the undertaking 
‘distributed electricity direct to consumers in the city, and in. thirty-two 
other municipalities and:in the shire of Ku-ring-gai; and supplied it in 
bulk to the local councils of the municipalities of Manly, Fairfield, Prospect 
and: Sherwood, and Dundas; and the shires of Warringah and Hornsby. 


The expenditure: and income of the: city electricity undertaking in: the 
_ year ended 31st: December, 1922, are shown: below:— - 


Expenditimre, Income. 
Generation of Elestricity .. 806;978 Private Lighting .., a v. 597,058 
Distribution. vee ee 168,303} Public Lighting... 0... «80,859 
Management Sago. oy w» 98,690 Power Supply... a ves 500,348 
Purchase-of ‘Electricity :... we 455702 Rentals—Meters, soem re 
ure fd . | ete. ae w. 52,763 
Miscelancous. ... at vee B4,078 : : 
——_—__-___. | Miscellaneous des coe tes 11,894 
Total... vee) vee £653; 75E ce : 
Balance carried to Net Revenue 
Account vee: Sse a §89;171 
"Total... £1, 242)922- Total... ... - £1,242,922- 


Generation: forms the: largest item: of expenditure, accounting for 470 per 
eent. of ‘the: whole, or 50'5: percent. of the total expenditure; less -the: elee- 
tricity purchased: Distribution: cost:25°7 per: cent:,. management 151 per 
cent:,. eleetricity: purchased:'7'0 ‘per: cent.,. and. miseeliereous 5:2 percent. of 
the whole: : 


The gross: profit, carried:to: the Net Revenue: Account was £589,171. The 
charges: against ‘the profits. were:—Interest. on. Debentures: and. Overdraft, 
£250,212; Sinking. Fund: contribution, £49,023; Depreciation Reserve 
Account, £130,681; written off flotation. expenses, ete:, £14,881; Fire-Insur- 
anee: contribution,, £7,000; Bank Commission and. Loan. charges, £1,869; _ 
‘Misecllaneous;: £1; 152; making’ a:total of £447,818. The net.profit. for the 
year 1992, after paying. interest: and Sinking. Fund; and including debit 
balanee from:.1921, was: therefore, £117,605, which was. carried: forward. to. 
.. Profit and Loss Account for 1923. 


ie # ie cat ise 4 
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_ Below is a summary of the balance-sheet of the City Electricity Works 
Fund on 31st December, 1922 :— - 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ £ 
Debenture Loans... eae --» 4,369,471 | Land, Buildings, Machinery, 
eas ; Plant, ete. 0.0, v+ 5,227,712 
Sinking Fund... es .. 315,037 || Sinking Fund Investments— 
oo | Commonwealth Loans «~~: 90,900 
Reserve Accounts oe; .-. 1,013,881 New South Wales Treasury... 24,996 
; Debentures—-Sydney Munici- 
Sundry Creditors... ose « 121,160 pal Council ae ee 137,200 © 
; Commonwealth Bank .. =: 59,853 
Deposits (Consumers) <., -- 50,350 || Stores, Materials, Coal, ete. ... 332,776 
Sundry Debtors, Consumers’ 
Commonwealth Bank... .» 385,166 4 Balances, ete....  - ... «» 196,394° 
| Other ave one see eae 
Net Profit for year 1922 o 117,605 ee 
Total :., tas £6,872,720 Total ose ses £6,872, 720 


The Joan capital, which forms 72-9 per cent. of the labilities, returned 
about 12 per cent. profit for the year. Interest payments and Sinking 
Fund contribution for the year amounted to £299,935, and £180,681 were 
allowed for depreciation. The Sinking Fund was represented by investments 
of £312,949 in Government, Municipal, and Bank securities. 


The following table shows the rapid growth of the City Electrie Lighting 
U. ndertaking. The figures represent the actual profit or loss made in speci- 
fied years, excluding balances brought forward :— 


~ 


} 
Particulars, 1911. 1916, 1920. 1921. 1922, 


Quantity Sold— \. ; E 
— Light Units 9,748,373 | 22,549,706 | 33,580,044 | 37,480,978 | 43,239,103 
Power Units | 8,019,837 | 25,983,195 | 62,611,641 | 70,696,065 | 87,847,716 


aoe | eee —) — —- —__} —___ 


Total Units | 17,768,210 | 48,532,901 | 96,221,685 108,177,043 133,086,819 


Expenditure... ote £ 95,428 214,263 503,643 | - 639,483 653,751 
Income iis oe £ 172,693 433,996 756,512 943,125 | 1,242,922 
Surplus ae ee £ 94,861 222,733 252,869 303,642 589,17] 
Charges against Surplus £ 66,470 192,071 250,788 329,234 447,818 
Net gain oes re 28,391 30,662 2,081 |{—) 25,592 141,353 


* Includes surplus of a purchased company, £17,596, {—) Denotes loss. 


The councils which obtain electricity in bulk from the generating stations 
of the Railway Commissioners include Newcastle, West Maitland, and 
Tarro Shire, also the St. George County Council, of which details are shown 
on page 342. The Government electric power station at Port Kembla is 
another important source of the bulk supply of electricity. The munici- 
pality of Wollongong is supplied therefrom, and legislation was passed in 
1922.to authorise the construction of tran'smission lines to convey electricity 
from Port. Kembla to the towns of Mittagong, Bowral and Moss Vale on the 
southern ‘highlands, and to South Coast towns between Port Kembla and 
Kiama, 


A sienificant development in regard to electricity points to the utilisa- 
tion of water-power in districts where coal is not available at low cost. The 
Dorrigo Shire Council has initiated a hydro-electric schems, and the Clar- 
ence River County Council has been formed to carry out a scheme on the 
Nymboida River. : 
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In addition to the areas which are supplied directly or indirectly from 
the City Electricity Undertaking, the following municipal councils have 
established electric light and power services :—Albury, Broken Hill, Cooma, 
Corowa, Glen Innes, Goulburn, Inverell, Junee, Maitland West, Moss Vaile, 
Murrumburrah, Murwillumbah, Narrabri, Narrandera, Newcastle, Penrith, 
Queanbeyan, Quirindi, Singleton, Tamworth, Temora, Tenterfield, Tumut, 
Wagga Wagga, Wollongong, and Young. ‘The shires of Bland, Bulli, 
Crookwell,. Kyogle, and Lake Macquarie have also established electric 
lighting plants. 


The following statement shows the results of the trading operations of 
the electricity works during 1922 in respect of these municipalities and 
shires. The figures for municipalities in 1914 are included for comparative 
purposes. 


Municipalities. Shires. | : Municipalities. Shires. 
Income, * Expenditure. 
1914, 1922. 1922. 1914, 1922. 1922. 
I 
£ £ £ £- £ £ 
Rites levied oe ise 30,793 | 3,567.|| Generation «(21,711 | 129,531 | 5,824 
Private lighting .. ...| 26,255 | 129,572 | 9,537 || Distribution ...|_ 3,058 |- 16,382 | 1,138 
Public lighting ...| 10,252 | 20,396 | 2,518 ||; Management, etc.) 4,308 | 40,318 | 2,375 
Power supply ...{_ 9,064 | 77,751 | 1,884-)| Public lighting ...| 1.541 5,027 193 
Rents of anaes . Interest and Sink: 

ete... 1,523 | 9,075 | 604 || ing Fund ..f ... 43,202 | 3,205 
Other asi 1,593 | 23,993 | 478 | Other... we] 4,234 | 30,959 553 
| Balance... —_...| 13,835 | 26,161 | 5,320 

Total... «..| 48,687 = 580 |18,618 Total... ...| 48,687 | 291,580 | 18,618 


Generation of electricity is the largest item of expenditure, accoynting 
in 1922.for 48-5 per cent..of the whole. Distribution of the current cost 
6-3 ‘per cent., management '15'3 per cent., interest and sinking fund 16-7 per. 
cent., and other expenses. 13°2 per cent. The net profit of these concerns to 
the combined municipalities and shires was £31,481. 


‘Setting out the expenditure in 1922 on the basis of the total units sold, 
the following result is obtained :— 


Item. Pautice, | Shires. 
pence. | pence. 
per unit.) per unit. 

Generation ... Bae ate a3% eet wl 154 2°74 
Distribution ... age «=| 0°20 0°53 
Management, ces aeral, depreciation, ete, ... ene] 0°52 112 
Public lighting ase a : cor «| 0°06 0-09 
Interest and Sinking Fund soe ae eel O51 1-51 
Other... aetin aa wale, | ~ Rees Pe | 0°33 0:26 
Total ... ee on on wf 816 6:25 


The figures for the shires are much higher than those for the 3 munici- 
palities; this is attributable to the fact that the municipalities are operating 
on a larger scale than the shires, with a consequent lessening of manu- 
facturing costs and overhead. charges per unit. 
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‘The: average price per unit charged to. consumers in municipalities’ for 
lighting was 5-%éd., and for power 1:34d.;- the. corresponding figures: for 
shires were 950d. and 2:61d. 


‘The balance-sheet of the Trading Funds in 1922-was.as follows :— 


oer Muniei- : ; Munici- |_ 
‘Liabilities, ~ |" patities. Shires. Assets. palities.  Bhizes. 
£ £ £ £ 


Sundry‘creditors  ...| 82,759 | 15,196 || Materials, stock,-etc....|730,157 | 67,711 
Loans:and overdrafis ...|-605,008 | 69,489 || Sundry debtors... ..-/ 53,101 | 6,056 


“Reserves... ah | 30,722 791 || Fixed deposits, bank 
Excess of assets... «--| 211,568 | 17,073 | balance, and cash...| 143,799 | 18,782 
Total ... ...|980;057 | 92,549 Total ae ... | 930,057 | 92,549 


. The: combined liabilities of municipalities and shires:-were £793,965, and 
-the total assets amounted to £1,022,;606, leaving .a credit balance of £228,641. 
As only six municipalities and one shire showed an excess of liabilities, the 
position with regard to, the electricity works was very satisfactory. 


A _ Bt. George County Council. - 


‘The St. George Council-supplies the municipalities of. Bexley, Hurstville, 
‘Kogarah, and Rockdale with electric light and power,..as“previously men- 
tioned,':and the following statement shows the particulars. of the revenue 
account for. 1922.:— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
£ £ | £ £ 
1 
Loan Rates... we] T2823 | Porchase:of Electricity... 84 
Sales.of Electricity .., 170) + Management and General 
: ; j ‘Expenses... ef SOUP 
Interest on Investments. 10 
: -Transformers ... ve 29 
Sale of Aséets..., . | 8,745 
Votes. to. Councils wis 299 
Sundries... ae eed 37 : 
; Twans— 
Interest ave «ef? 1,636 
| Reduction ... ne 2,188 
———-—-; 3,636 
| -Suepius ese eae sot], Geese’ 12,799 
Tosh & aby - tel oe 16,485. | Pobal.  ave svat aids 16,485 


The total liabilities.at the 31st December, 1922,:-were £46,557, consisting 
of £43,507 due to the Commonwealth Bank for loan and interest, and £3,050 
to.sundry creditors. The assets amounted to £59,856, of which £44,547 
‘represented land, buildings, mains, meters, lights, stores, furniture, - etc. ; 
“£1,244, outstanding rates; £1,557, invested funds; £2,255, promotion 
‘expenses; £9,617, -bank-and loan. balances; -and-£186,-sundry debtors, the 
gurplus, as shown in the revenue account, ‘being £12,799. 
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ELECTIONS. 


The qualifications: of. electors. and ratepayers have already: been specified 
on. page 315, and the following statement gives details of the elections held 
in 1922 in the. various ‘districts :-— 


Municipalities, Shires. 
Particulars. . Suburbs ; : 
Glas of |.Gneuaing | country. | Mette. | conntey. 
politan). 
‘No. No. No. No. No. 
Wards-or-Ridings 5 0... ‘, 13 . 122 154 12 415 
Aldermen:constituting Council... 26 | 504 1,197 36 829 
Electors enrolled .... ee ...| 45,491 | 267,953 | 186,118 | 32,192 | 177,772 
Ratepayers-enrolled ... Af | 45,491 | 179,245 | 91,861 | 30,186 | 152,437 
Contested seats— ; 
Mamber 000 ne cece 20 447 | 1,088 36 B37 
Candidates’ wee os oe 46 981 1,758 0 1,027 
Electors:enrolied dee an | 1B 4,882 | 243;701 129,892 | 32,192 | 128,431 
“Hlectors who voted —... ...| 19,613 | 83,710 | 48,896 | 10,979 | 59,927 
Votes:polled - | 89,286 | 455,795 | 460,141 | 32,895 ) 125,585 
-Percentage:of -electors: voting to} 
enrolment , 57:1 $4:3 37°6 . B41 48°7 


No.-contests took.place in one suburban and eighteen country munici-~ 
palities, and im: eight. shires. 


Board.or Fie ComMMIssioNERs. 


The Fire Brigades Act, .1909,. provides for the establishment of a Board 
consisting of a president.appointed by the Government, two members elected 
by ‘the. municipalities .and-shires specified in the schedules of the Act, one 
elected. by the. insurance:companies,..and one by the volunteer fire ‘brigades, 
the four last: mentioned holding office for three years. ‘The Act. applies to 
the City of Sydney, to forty-seven Metropolitan. municipalities, to eighty- 
five country municipalities,.and to parts of fourteen shires, while other 
districts may be added by. proclamation. 


The-equipment, includes. thirty-three, permanent and thirty-four volunteer 
stations: in ‘the metropolitan area’ (of which four permanent ‘stations .are 
within ‘the boundaries of the City of Sydney), and. 102 :brigades ‘in. the 
country or-extra-metropolitan divisions of New South Wales. : 


The Board -exercises control. in: regard to: fire prevention in ‘declared :dis- 
tricts,-and may recover charges for-attendance:at fires outside such districts, 
It is also charged -with the establishment. and maintenance of -permanent 
fire -brigades, .and’ the authorisation .and..subsidising of volunteer ‘bodies. 
Funds-are raised by contributions of one-third of the estimated requirements 
for-each district, from insurance companies, from municipalities, and from 
the Government: respectively ;.and pro rata charges are made on owners of 
property insured in ‘companies not registered within the State. Annual 
returns must. be supplied by municipalities, insurance ‘companies, and. pro- 
perty owners, in order: to carry out the provisions of the-Act. 
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- The following table shows the revenue account and balanwe: sheet of the’ 
Board of Fire Commissioners for the year ended 31st December, 1922 :— 


Revenue, Expenditure, 
| 
£ ; £ 
Balance from 1921 .. oa «» 13,066 || Administration... . 57 
Subsidy from Government. ... 73,645 |) Salaries and Payments to Volun- 
Subsidy: from Municipalities and teers... . 123,406 
Shires .., 73,645 || Repairs to Buildings, Plant, and 
Subsidy from Fire Insurance Com. other expenses ‘ a 63,050 
panies and Firms... ... 73,645 || Eyuipment and Property Changes 29,088 
Other Sources ee wis +. 5,705 || Balance .... w=: 15,586 
Total =. ase £289,708 Total =. see 239,706 
Liabilities. Assets. 
: £ | : £ 
Fund Account ase se .. 48,468 || Land and Buildings” a .-. 189,670 
Trust Accounts... 311 || Plant Account and Fire Appliances 108,926 
Debentures and Accrued Interest 101 ,500 || Stocks on Hand ... ite wv. =-19,647 
Revenue and Expenditure Account 15, 586 || Petty Cash Account : 164 
Property and Kg piper Fund ... 164,532 || Commercial Banking Co. of Sy: d- 
Administration Account . ae 991 ney «. 12,981 
Total “3 oe .-. £331,388 Total beg ae «--£331,388 


The estimates of revenue adopted by the Board for 1923 amounted to 
£236,811, being £175,041 for the Sydney District, and £61,770 for the 


; Country Districts. For the municipalities and shires in the Sydney Fire . 


’ 


District, the ratio of contributions to the assessed annual value was 6s. 10s. 
per £100 in 1922, as compared with 6s. 1d. in 1917. 


Under the Act, the subsidies payable by insurance companies are pro- 
portionate to the annual premiums received or dué; and in 1922 a sum of 
£73,086 was received from 111 insurance companies, in addition to which 
contributions amounting to £559 were received from 53 individual firms; 
who insured goods with companies not registered in New South Wales. The 
contributions to the Sydney Fire District in 1922 represented 5°54 per 
£100 of premiums, and in the remaining districts the percentage ranged 
from 1°72 to 14°73. 


' Water Suppty AND Sewerace SERVICES. 


‘The administration of water supply and sewerage services is a function 
of the local governing bodies in the country districts, but in the larger 
centres of population, where the reticulation works serve a number of local 
areas, the management is entrusted to Boards consisting of representatives 
of the central Gcvernment and of the local bodies concerned. In such - 
cases. the. moneys for the construction of the works, etc., are provided by 
the central Government, and form part of the public debt of the State. 
The revenues collected by the Boards are payable into the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. Therefore the undertakings are regarded as belonging to 
the sphere of national government rather than that of local government. 
Generally, the construction of the major works for these services is carried 
out by.the State Department of Public Works, and upon completion they 
are transferred to the control of the Boards, by whom the reticulation 
works are undertaken. Under such conditions the Metropolitan Board of 
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~-Water Supply and Sewerage administers extensive works in the county of 
Cumberland, which includes Sydney and suburbs, and the Hunter District 
Water Supply and Sewerage Board exercises similar functions in Newcastle 
and surrounding districts. ; 


Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage. 

’ The Metropolitan Board af Water Supply and Scrverage consists of 
seven members, of whom three are appointed iby the Government, two are 
elected by ‘the City Council from amongst its members, and two are elected 
hy the councils of tthe cther municipalities and of the shires concerned. 
The term of membesship is four years, but three of the members retire 
every two years. Under Act No. 57, 19283, the preset members of the Board 
will remain in office until a date not later than 31st December, 1924. 


The Board was constituted in 1§88 to assume control of the water supply 
and sewerage services in the county of Cumberland, including those under 
the control of the City Council. The management of the water supply was 
transferred] to the Board in May, 1888, and of the sewerage in September, 
1889. .The Board’s: jurisdiction extends to a number of towns outside the 
metropolitan area. 


Metropolitan Water Supply. 


'The sources of the metropolitan water supply are the waters of the 
Nepean, Cataract, and Cordeaux Rivers, draining an area of 347 square 
miles, with a copious rainfall. The supply is regulated chiefly by two large 
reservoirs, viz., Prospect and Cataract. Their dimensions are shown in the 
fcllowing statement :— 


. te TH ight ; : : : 

Dam, - ore, Area. Capacity. pega kaeey Height. 
ge pe ft. acres. gallons. ft. ft cy ft. 
Prospect’... «| 196°7 | 1,2663 | 11,029,190,C00* | 7,300 | 30 858 
Cataract... |. 950 2,200 | 20,743,196,475 gil 164. | 160 


# When full, about half this quantity is available by gravitation.. 


The water flows from the Caltaract Dam down the Cataract River to a 
woir at Broughton’s Pass, where it enters a tunnel, and is conveyed by a 
system of open canals to the Prospect Reservoir. The total distance from 
Cataract to ‘Sydney, via Prospect, is 664 miles. 


With a rapid development of the city an} its environs diie recent 
years the supply of water has ‘become iniadequiaite, and in dry seasons it 
has been! necessary to impose restrictions upon the use of walter. In order 
to augment the supply two large storage dams lare in course of construction, 
viz., the Cordeaux Dam, commenced in 1916, to impound 15,858 million 
gallons; and. the Avon Dam, authorised in 1919, to conserve 43,000 million 
gallons. It is estimated that the Cordeaux Dam will be completed by the 
end of 1925, and the Avon Dam towards the end of 1926. The Lupton 
Dam, near the Bargo Railway, sanctioned umder Act No. 50, 1923, to 
impound 11,600 million gallons, is now in the preliminary stages. 

‘A description of the reservoirs, pumping stations, and mains in the 


reticulated area twas given in the 1921 issue of this Year Book. The total 
length of water mains as at 30th June, 1993, was 3,100 miles. 
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The: folowing. statement shows the number of houses-in ‘the-metropolitan 
area.supplied with water in 1911, 1916, 1920,-and. during: the last: two: years. 


Average Daily Supply. 
Year ended Houses Total Supply - ——T Par head of 
30th June. Supplied. during Year. Total. Per-House. | population 
if supplied. 
No. gallons. gallons. gallons: | gallons, 
1911 139; 237 10,587,434;000 29,006;700 208° | 41-7 
1916 183,598 14, 374,000,000 . 39,380,000. 214 42:9 
1920 212,046 17,527,754,000 48,021,243 226 45°'3 
1922 229,274 18,616,612, 300 51,004,417. * 222 44:5. 
1923 239,528 | 20,657,319,200 | 56,595,395 236 ATS | 


From 1910 to 1917 inchusive, the water rate levied on the assessed annual 
valua was 6d. in the £ and the charges for water by meter were 11d. per 
1,000 gallons up to 10,000,000, 10d. from 10 to 20 millions, and 9d. over 
20 millions. During 1918 the first-mentioned rate was increased to 64d., 
but tha: meter charges were not altered. During 1919 an increase: of 1d. 
was imposed in each case, and in 1920 the rate was further increased to: 9d. 
‘in the £ on. the: assessed annual value, and the charge: by meter to 13d. per 
1,000 gallons. In July, 1922, the charge for water by meter was reduced 
to 12d. per 1,000 gallons. The revenue from the Water Service branch 
during the year ended 30th June, 1923, was £992,702, amd the expenditure, 
including interest on capital, £960,453. The net revenue showed a return 
of 5-44 per cent. on the capital debt of £12,019,600. 

The. following statement gives the financial transactions of the Metro- 
politan Water Supply in various years from 1911:— 


} 


Net Net: profit. 

Year Capital Working return after | after paying 
ended. plein Revenue. | expendi- | Interest. paying working 

30th June. Sost, ture. working... | expenses and 
expenses: | interest. 

£ £ x £ per cent. £ 
1911 | 5,420,813 | 299,442 99,355 /192,486| 3-69 7,601 
1916. | 7,192,472 | 470,744 | 165,210 | 261,385) © 4:24 44,199 
1920 9,584,723 | 664,975 | 291,618 | 433,171 3°89 59,814* 
1922. 111,130,857 | 923,798 | 376,203 | 543,164] * 5°10 4,431 
1923: (12,019,600 |'992;702| 363,102 | 597,351 5°44 32,249 
* Loss: 


Tue Hunter District Water. Supriy. 


The water supply works of the Lower Hunter were constructed by the 
Government. under the provisions of the Country Towns Water Supply 
and Sewerage Act of 1880. In 1892, under the authority of a special. Act, 
a: Board was:established: on similar lines to those of the. Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Board, the number of members being: the same—three. being 
nominated by the Governor, one elected by the Municipal Council of: New- 
castle, two by the adjacent municipalities, and one by: the municipalities 
of East and West Maitland and Morpeth. 

‘The supply of water for the district is pumped from the Hunter River, 
about a mile and a half up stream from the Belmore Bridge; West Maitland, 
and: the pumping: engines are situated above flood:level;..on. a hil! about 
44 chains from the'river. The filtered water is pumped: from the clear-water 
tank: into two summit reservoirs, one at Rutherford and one at Buttai. The 
former, with a capacity of 500,000 gallons, supplies East Maitland, West 
Maitland, Morpeth, Lorn,. Bolwarra, Campbell’s Hill, Rutherford, and 
neighbouring’places. Buttai Reservoir has.a capacity of 1,150,000: gallons, 
and -stipplies-Newecastle.and environs. - Fifteen: district: reservoirs, which 
are: supplied from: Buttai, .eleven: iby gravitation, and. four: by: repumping, 
receive water for distribution : 
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The length of the mains at 30th June, 1923 was 477 miles. 

The present system is being augmented by the construction of a dam of 
5,000 million gallons capacity on the Chichester River at.a point about 
60 miles north from Neweastle. 

Particulars relating to the .water supply of the Board at intervals since 
1911 are given below :— 


/ A Daily S ly. 
tend aed Properties | Supply during Meese Mend tard 
me: Supplied. year. Total. pea | Per Head. 
; . - thousand | in 
No, gallons. gallons... | gallons. | gallons. 
1911 17,164 675,214 | 1,849,900 | 108 215 
1916 | 22,056 | 1,283,754 | 3,507,500 159 31°8 
1920 24,964 1,580,906 | 4,319,414 | 174 34-7 
192. 26,758 1,688,537 | 4,626,129 | 173 3B4°5 
1925 28,036 1,754,418 4,806,623 | 171 34-2 


A water rate of 10d. in the £ is payable on the assessed annual value of all. 
properties over £12, but if valued at less than £12, the rate is 10s. per 
annum, and extra charges are made for water used for other than domestic 
purposes, the rates on which sérvices range from 10s. to 40s. per annum. 
The charge by meter is 2s. per 1,000 gallons. 

-The following table shows the financial position for similar periods to 
those shown above! — i 


pad o1dek Capital Debt. Revenue. Expenditure.* petit 
£- £ | £ | per cent. 
1911 | 495,747 45,711 | 45,420 i 3°55 
1916 634,265 79,507 58,32 | 6°75 
1920 ' 1,045,504 97,469 88,488 | 3-98 
1922 ie 053, 411 113,217 | 114,522 | 1:98 
1923 2,467,540 110,076 =| 116,837 | 1:08 


* Including Interest and Instalments to Sinking Fund for Renewal of Works, 


Water Suppiy ror Country Towns. 


The Country Towns Water Supply and Sewerage Acts of 1880, 1394, and 
1905 were passed with the object of assisting councils to construct general 
systems of water supply and sewerage. These Acts were repealed by the 
Local Government Act of 1919, in which their provisions were embodied in 
a revised form. On the application of a council the Minister for Public 
Works may construct water supply or sewerage works out of moneys voted 
for the purpose by Parliament.. Upon completion the works are transferred 
to the eare of the council. The capital cost is repayable by instalments, 

- with interest on the unpaid balances at a rate fixed from time to time. The 
term of repayment is fixed with ‘regard to the durability of the works, the 
maximum period being one hundred years. 

At the end of June, 1923, water supply services constructed under this 
arrangement were under the administration of the councils of fifty-eight 
municipalities and of three shires. The total amount of debts owing by 
these municipalities and shires on water works at the 30th June, 1923, was 
£1,499,423, and the aggregate annual instalment repayable was £62,390. ‘The 

lastwaentioned sum. is approximate only, as in a few cases Be payment has 
not been definitely fixed. 


In one of the municipalities (Junee) the water is delivered by the Public 
Works Department into service reservoirs on the boundary of the Sowa and 
*40687~B 
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the council is responsible for its distribution to consumers. The foregoing 
figures are exclusive of towns served by the Metropolitan and Hunter 
District systems, also of Broken Hill, where the water supply services are 
administered by the Department of Public Works, and of the Grafton. and 
South Grafton system, of which particulars are shown separately on this 
page. ; : 

The combined revenue accounts of the municipalities and shires which 
‘maintain waterworks, for the year ended 31st December, 1922, are shown 
below :— 


Expenditure. wcicg, | Shires. Income. Haltigs, | Shires, 
| 

£ £ £ £ 
Management Ses ..| 22,744 155 || Rates levied dy ..| 112,737 | 1,148 

Working and maintenance 70,006 | 900 | Rents (Meter and other) .. 2,154)... 
Interest payable to Govern | Water sales Mee | 43,074 | 462 
ment ... ei ...| 47,537 | 228 || Garden charges, etc. ...|. 8,790 | 395 

Other we se -| 4,766 [ 2 : 
..Balance... ae -.-{ 21,702 | 720 

Total ... aus £) 166,755 | 2,005 Total ... £166,755 | 2,005 


With regard to the expenditure, management charges accounted for 156 
per cent., working and maintenance for 48-5 per cent., interest payable to 
Government. 32:6 per cent., and miscellaneous items 38:3 per cent. 

The income figures show that rates contributed 67-5 per cent. of the 
receipts, rents 1:3 per cent., water sales 25-8 per cent., and garden charges, 
etc., 54 per cent. 

The combined balance-sheet on 31st December, 1922, was as follows :— 


Liabilities. palities, | Shires. | Assets. paliticg, | Shires. 
£ | £ £ £ 

Capital Debt due to | Waterworks—plant, build- 
Government... .--(1,323,164 | 6,007 ings, ete. ue ..1,451,968 | 8,859 
Interest due to Govern- | Outstanding rates --| 21,1386 | 262 

ment... | 47,862 |... || Bank balances, fixed de- 
Sundry creditors ., .| 49,184 | 841 posits, and cashin hand| 55,751 964 

Excess of Assets .. .../ 151,942. | 3,434 || Stores and materials... 7,634 oe 
| Sundry debtors ... | 35,663 | 197 
Total... bie £1,572 ,152 10,282 Total... Ses £11,572,152 |10,282 
| 


The total amount advanced by the Government practically represents the 
present value of the services. The amount of rates outstanding on the 
date mentioned was £21,398, while the bank balances, cash in hand, invest- 
ment in war loans, and fixed deposits were £56,715. 

The Grafton and South Grafton waterworks are not under the direct 
control of the councils, but are administered by a corporate board con- 
sisting of three aldermen elected by the Grafton Council and three by the 
South Grafton Council, and its accounts are kept separately. During the 
year ended 31st December, 1922, the expenditure of the Board amounted to 
£4,155, of which £3,239 represented interest payable on the capital debt to 
the Government, and the income amounted to £5,531, showing a profit of 
£1,376. The capital debt at the end of the year was £80,664, against which 
the Board held assets to the value of £89,196, other liabilities amounted to 
£349, making a total Hability of £81,013, the excess of assets being £8,183. 
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Merropourran SEWERAGE WORKS. 


The first sewerage works at Sydney were begun in 1853, and in 1889, 
the date of transfer to the Metropolitan Board of Water Supply and 
Sewerage, there were 70} miles of sewers in existence. 

The present system consists of three main outfalls—the northern, dis- 
charging into the Pacific Ocean near Bondi, and the ‘southern and western, 
discharging into the ocean at Long Bay. Another main outfall sewer is 
under construction, which will discharge into the ocean at North Point, . 
in the quarantine area, and will serve the suburban areas on the northern 
shores of Sydney Harbour. : 

A description of the system appeared 3 in the 1921 issue of this volume. 

The length of sewers in the Metropolitan District and the houses served 
during specified years from 1911, are shown below:— . 


, 


; / Length of | Lengthof | Length of 
bg dea H Length of ath 
oth June. | connected. | Sewers, |Storm-Water] Ventilating | — Sowers 
. { 
; No. miles. miles, feet. miles. 
1911 108,012 825 49 376,900 795 
1916 130,638 1,022 54 443,134 953 
1920 145,304 | ~ 1,162 64 503,362 1,096 
1922 153,789 1,227 64 527,766 1,162 
1923 159,390 1,274 66 532,470 1,176 


The following statement of financial transactions relates to Metropolitan 
Sewerage during the years referred to in the previous table:— 


¥ aaa: Net iba Net profit 
* ing. t ft 
ended Come! Revenue. expendt: Interest. Device . sl bd 
30th June, . ' ture. working expenses and 
expenses. | interest. 
£ £ £ £  jper cent. £ 
1911 | 4,496,290 | 234,208 | 79,636 | 159,070) 3:43 4,498* 
1916 | 6,114,072 | 363,799 | 120,244 | 224,551! 3:98 19,004 
1920 | 7,124,813 | 512,621 | 202,360 | 328,239; 4°39 17,978* 
1922 | 7,553,906 | 683,434 | 244,916 | 373,671 | 5°94 64,847 
1923 | 7,857,504 | 661,964 | 231,672 | 395,152| 5°62 35,140 
* Net loss. 


The sewerage rate for the city of Sydney and the eastern suburbs up to 
1903 was 7d. in the £ on the assessed annual value, the northern and 
the western suburbs being rated at 1s., but in 1904 a uniform rate of 11d. 
was imposed. In 1907 is was reduced to 10d. in the £, and in 1908 to 94d. 
On the 1st July, 1917, it was increased to 10d., and to 11d. on 1st July, 1918, 
and to 12d. on 1st July, 1920. On the 1st July, 1922, the rate. was lowered 
to 104d. In addition to the sewerage rate a storm-water drainage rate of. 
1d. in the £ may be levied in respect of property in a draimage area. If 
not liable to sewerage rate, property in proclaimed drainage areas may be 
charged with drainage rates varying from 2d. to 7d. in the £ on the assessed 
annual value. : 


NewcastLe AND Suspurns Srwerace. Works. 

The sewerage scheme for the Hunter District has its outfall-at Merewether 
Gulf, some distance south from Neweastle. The districts served are New- 
castle, Adamstown, Hamilton, Lambton, New “Lambton, Merewéther, 
Waratah, Wickham, and. the Tarro Shire. The following table shows 
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information relating to sewers under the control of the Hunter District 
Board in the years stated :— 


; 7 : 
Year ended Properties Length | Year ended Properties Length 
30th June. connected . of Sewers. | 30th June. connected. of Sewers. 
No. miles. ; | No. miles. 
1911 1,465 30 1922 | 13,416 157 
1916 7,240 84 1923 14,325 161 
1920 | 133 


11,338 | 


The particulars of cost, revenue, and 


shown below :-— 


expenditure in the same years -are 


Working 


f : Net ret: Net 1 
Year oe expen “after stir. paying 
och June. a: perder iadiuging ere are | Se peniece and 
7 Fund). expenses. | interest, 
j 
£ £ £ £ per cent. £ 
1911 170,151 | 8,975 4,217 | 2,902 | * 2°79 1,856* 
1916 411,332 | 18,582 9,820 | 11,623 2°13 2,861 
1920 | 553,836 | 28,050 | 17,683 | 22,943 | 1°87 | 12,576 
1922 | 613,249 39,477 | 24,645 | 28,664 2°42 13,832 
1923 | 627,645 49,551. | 25,756 | 30,108 3°79 6,313 
*Net “profit. a F 


A sewerage rate of 1s. in the £ on the annual rental value has been in 
force since Ist January, 1909. 


Water. and Sewerage Services. 

The position of the combined water and sewerage services of the Metro- 
politan and of the Hunter Districts for the five years ended 30th June, 
1923, are shown below. The figures for the Metropolitan District include 
the Richmond and the Wollongong water supply systems, and the working 
expenses for the Hunter District include the instalment paid to sinking 
fund for reconstruction of renewable works. 


Year 
ended 
30th June, 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


{ 
i wid A Net oa 
. | Working | interes after 
1 | Re oa = 
Capital Cost.) Revenue Expenses. Cantal, Laie 
expenses. 
Metropolitan District. 
£ £ £ £ per cent. 
15,863, 964 |1,124,693) 371,273 | 669,232 | 4°7 
16.709,536 |1,177,596| 493,978 | 761,410 4:09 
17,662,884 {1,471,366} 576,739 | 815,565 | 5°07 
18,684,763 |1,607,232| 621,J19 | 916,835 | 5-28 
19,877,104 |1,654,606! 594,774 | 992,503 | 5°35 
Hunter District. 
1,454,628 | 117,925 | 61,099}. 50,188] 3°91 
1,599,340 | 125,519 | 73,554 | 55,560) 3°25 
2,062,364 | 148,484 | 91,894! 60,884 2°74 
2,566,660 | 152,694 | 99,162) 68,669| 2-68 
3,095,188 | 159,627 | 99,203 | 73,498 1:98 


(—) Denotes net Joss. 


SEWERAGE AND DrainacGe Works, 


Net profit 
after paying 
working 
expenses and: - 
interest. 


£ 
84,188 
(—)77,792 
79,062 
69,278 
67,389 


6,638 
(—) 3,595 
(—) 4,294 
(=+)15,137 


(—)13,074 


Only twenty-one municipal councils have taken advantage of the Act 
providing for the construction of sewerage and drainage works in country 
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towns, and the capital debt and antiual repayments on 30th June, 1923, 
were £528,353 and £21,975 respectively. Other sewerage systems are in 
existence in several places; but they have been constructed apart from the 
Act, and, with few exceptions, the operations have been on a minor scale. 
Some of the municipalities do not levy special sewerage rates, and there- 
fore do not keep a separate account. A summary of the revenue accounts of 
the twelve municipalities which published statements for the year ended 
31st December, 1922, is shown below :-—- 


Expenditure. Income. 
£ £ 
Management eae eee .. 7,192 || Rates levied ... Sis ++. 33,816 
Working and maintenance ... 9,736 |; Other ... oo hs aes ... 18,954 
Interest payable toGovernment .. 19,085 || Balance __... oe fo ve 282 
Other bis see Pee .. 12,039 
, | 
Total ... ee wad «+, £48,052 Total ... soe des £48,052 


Practically the only source of income is from rates,‘ the other receipts 
representing contributions to works, sales of fittings, etc. Of the expendi- 
ture, management charges represented 15°0 per cent., working and main- 
tenance 203 per cent., interest payable to Government 89°7 per cent., and 
other expenses 25°0 per cent. * 


The combined balance-sheet was as follows :— 


Liabilities. Assets. 
£ £ 

Capital Debt due to Government. 482,221 || Works and Plant ... a + 493,24 
Interest due to Government. ... 11,364 || Outstanding rates ... ate . 8,596 
Sundry creditors... tes + 16,253 |, Bank balance and cash_... aa 20,305 
Excess of Assets ... tae ... 24,514 || Stores and materials —... oe 2,788 
Sundry debtors . .., ses we 14,459 

Total —... Ce ahs £534,362 Total... ie se . £534,352 


Draiwace Trusts. 


In addition to the water and sewerage works shown in the foregoing 
tables, thirty-three trusts for reclamation of swamp and other lands were in 
operation on the 80th June, 1923, with a total length of 123 miles, the total 
area served being 184,278 acres. The total cost as gazetted was £120,088, 
and the annual payments were £7,043. The owners of the lands improved. 
by these works are responsible for the repayment of the capital expenditure, 
and are algo required to provide for the cost and maintenance and adminis- 
tration. 


RoaDs, BRIDGES, AND FERRIES, 


Main roads in New South Wales were first formed to connect the towns 
of Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and Penrith with Sydney. All access 
to the interior of the country, was barred. by the apparently insurmount- 
able sandstone precipices rising on the farther side of the Nepean, and 
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until the year 1813 no effort to cross the mountains was attended with 
success. In that year Blaxland, Lawson, and Wentworth succeeded in 
crossing the range, and discovered the rich pastures of the Bathurst Plains. 
Shortly after their return the construction of a track was begun, and the 
Great Western road was completed as far as Bathurst on 21st January, 1815. 


The access to the fertile lands surrounding Bathurst, by means of this 
mountain road, gave such an impetus to settlement that it was found im- 
possible to keep pace in the matter of road-making with the demands of the 
settlers. The authorities, therefore, for many years confined their attention 
to the maintenance of roads already constructed, and extended them in 
the direction of the principal centres of settlement. Had the progress 
of settlement subsequent to 1850 been as slow as that of the preceding 
years, this system would have sufficed; such, however, was not the case. 
The discovery of gold completely altered the circumstances, and during 
the period of excitement and change which followed, so many new roads 
were opened, and traffic increased to such an extent, that the general con- 
dition of the public highways was by no means good. The modern system 
of road-making may be said to have begun in the year 1857, consequent on 
the creation of the Roads Department: it was not, however, until 1864 that 
the whole of the roads, both main and subordinate, receivéd consideration 
by the Government. 


The principal main roads are :— 

Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Maryland, on the 
Queensland border. 

Western Road—length, 513 miles, from Sydney, through Bathurst, 
and many other important townships, to the Darling River, at 
Bourke. 

Southern Road—length, 385 miles, from Sydney, through Goulburn, and 
other important townships to the Murray River at Albury. 

South Coast Road—length, 250 miles from Campbelltown, through Coal 
Cliff, and along the South Coast generally, as far as Bega, whence 
it extends as a minor road to the southern limits of the State.. 


The roads have not so great an importance as they possessed before the 
opening of the railways, which for the greater part follow the direction of the 
main roads, and attract nearly all the through traffic. Thus many roads 
on which heavy expenditure has taken place have been more or less 
superseded, and the opening of new roads has been rendered necessary to 
act as feeders to the railways from outlying districts. 


Control of Roads and Bridges. 


Prior to 1906, when the Local Government Act came into effect, the 
State was divided into road districts, each of which was placed under the 
supervision of an officer directly responsible to the Commissioner for Roads. 
These officers had under their care the greater part of the roads and bridges 
of the State outside the incorporated areas, as well as a’ portion of those 
within such limits. The road trusts had the supervision of the expenditure 
of certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts chiefly of minor 
importance, as well as some important roads in the vicinity of the Metropolis. 

The administration of the works under the control of the Roads and 
Bridges Department (with the exception of those in the unincorporated 
areas of the Western Division, and certain bridges and ferries proclaimed 
as ‘‘ national works”) was transferred by the operation of the Local Govern- 
ment Act to the, shires and municipal councils. 
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The Act authorises payments. by way of ehdowment to municipalities 
and shires, the minimum endowment payable to shires being fixed at 
£150,000 per annum, to be distributed in accordance with a classification 
made every thitd year. The Minister may withhold payment of endowment 
from a council if his requirements in respect of main roads are not satisfied. 

Between 1906 and 1912 the amount of endowment allotted to shires 
rose from £150,000 to £360,000 approximately, but the expenditure on 
the important roadways has not been sufficient to maintain them in a 
serviceable condition. It was decided, therefore, to amend the conditions 
under which Government assistance is granted, by reducing the amount 
of general endowment, and distributing an additional sum as a special 
endowment for the upkeép of the main roads. 


Length of Roads. 

The length of roads under Government control on 30th June, 1906, prior 
to the transfer to the councils, was 48,311 miles, while 195 miles were under 
the care of road trusts, ‘and 1,338 miles within the municipal areas were 
subsidised by the Government, making a total of 49,844 miles. There 
were also about 8,000 miles of roads and streets belonging to the municipal 
councils. Since 1906, statistics of roads, streets, bridges, and public ferries 
have been collected triennially, the date of the latest available returns being 
1921. In that year the length of roads in the State was, approximately, 
101,698 miles, of which 58 miles were controlled by the Government, 10,187 
miles by the municipalities, 85,458 miles by the shires, and 5,995 miles 
were in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division. The nature of 
these roads may be seen in the following statement :-— 


Metalled 
ies ; K d Cleared Natural 

Divisions. pe anh: only. eacta ron Total. 

| miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 

National 0°. ow “40 16 2 Pe 58 
Municipalities re Se 4,474 1,912 2,162 1,639 10,187 
Shires ae ns fad 17,216 | 12,200°} 26,538 29,504 85,458 
_ Western Division ... se 173 147 3,435 2,240 5,995 
Total... ia 21,903 14,275 32,137 33,383 101,698 


— a pte pee ae 7 


, Bridges and Ferries.’ 

Many of the earliest bridges erected in the State were built of stone, and 
are still in existence. Those erected in the period following the extension of 
settlement to the interior were principally, of timber, and have since been 
replaced’ after an average life of about twenty-five years. Nearly all the 
large bridges of recent date are of iron and steel, and some of them have been 
erected under difficult engineering conditions, owing to the peculiarity of the 
river flow in certain parts of the country. The Councils are now empowered 
to control these bridges, with the exception of those classified as national 
works, which may be transferred by the Government at. any time to the 
Council. 

On Ist January, 1907, the bridges of 20 feet span and over, including 
those in course of construction, numbered 3,575. Of these, 256 bridges, with 
an aggregate length of 101,416 feet, which, by reason. of their cost, size, and 
extra-local importance, constitute a strain on the resources of the local 
councils, were proclaimed as “‘ national works,’ to be maintained by tke 
Government. 
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Where local conditions and limited traffic have not favoured the erection 
of a bridge, a punt or ferry has been introduced. The most important ferries 
which are worked otherwise than by hand, have been proclaimed as national 
services. Prior to Ist December, 1907, it. was the practice to charge a 
small fee for ferry transit; but on that date tolls were abolished, and public 
ferries are now free. é 

The particulars of the bridges, culverts, and ferries of the State as at 30th 
June, 1923, are shown below :— | 


| Bridges over 20 feet Culverts. Ferries. 


span. : 
Classification. _—— \ 
| Number. Length. Number. Length. | Number. 
| 
ft. ft. 
National Works _... aes ..| 283 108, 631 So ae we 23 
Municipalities fA ote wel 745 41,262 4,667 | 243,894 26 
Shires ... ae ae kas w.| 3,627 | 223,126 | 35,287 | 341,770 175 
Western Division (unincocporated) 99 13,602 340 4,573 6 
Total ise aly | 4,754 | 386,621 | 40,294 | 590,237 230 


Government Expenditure on Roads, Bridges, etc. 


Although the main roads have been superseded largely by the railways, 
they are still the sole means of communication throughout a large part 
of the interior, and serve as valuable feeders to the railway system. No 
revenue is derived directly from roads, but their indirect advantages to the 
country are very great. 

In view of the transfer of the administration of roads and bridges, with 
the exception of those noted previously, from State to local goverment 
control, the following return will be of interest. It shows the Government 
expenditure on works of a local character, such as roads, bridges, punts, 
ferries, public watering-places, etc., in various periods from 1905 to 1923. 


: | Endowments and Grants, including 
Year ended | Bene ary | Main Roads. ; Total 
30th J . . E: diture. 
cas Services. Shires. | Municipali-| Total. Pewee 
ties. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
1965 495,672 sec 7,048 7,048 502,720 
1915 175,726 288,053 40,314 328,367 £04,093 
1920 160,679 296,511 56,366 352.877 513,556 
1922 555,940 348,710 | 85,824 434,534 990,474 


1923 345,997 378,661 124,031 | 502,692 | 848,689 


Parks AND RECREATION RESERVES. 


Tt has always been the policy of the State to provide the residents of 
municipalities and shires with parks and reserves for public recreation. 
The city of Sydney contains within its boundaries a large extent of parks 
and public gardens, and suburban municipalities also are well served, full 
details regarding which will be found in part “ Social Condition ” of this 
volume. , 

In country districts, reserves have been proclaimed as temporary com- 
mons, and considerable areas have been dedicated from time to time as 
permanent commons attached to inland townships, which are also well 
provided with parks and reserves. 
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FOOD. AND PRICES. 


Foop Strrry: anp: Disrripution. 


New South: Wales is practieally independent of external sources: ef supply 
for the food commodities: which. enter most. largely into daily consumption, 
such as meat, bread, milk and: butter. Local supplies of many other products. 
are augmented by importation:from neighbouring States, and. the: principal. 
items. which are imported: in. large quantities from. oversea: countries: are, 
with the exception of tinned fish, tropical products, e.g., tea, rice, sago, etc. 

Legislation, which gives.the governing authorities power to. supervise the 
-conditions: under: which. food: is. produced and distributed. and to: ensure a 
reasonable standard of quality, is contained in various enactments, the 
principal being the Pure Food: Act of 1908, the Dairies. Supervision and the 
ret Industry Acts and measures: relating to the slaughtering of. stock for 
food. 

The administration of these laws in incorporated areas is primarily the 
-duty of the Board: of Health, but the function. may be: left. to. the municipal 
-and shire-councils.. If a council: fails: to fulfil the duty- satisfactorily, the 
Board itself may exercise its powers in respect of these matters, or may take 
-steps to compel the council to act. 

The: Board. of. Health drafts regulations under the Pure. Food Act to. pre- 
scribe standards. for the composition, purity and quality of foods and drugs, 
upon the recommendations of an, Advisory Committee;. consisting of the 
‘president of the Board, medical men, and chemists, merchants, and others. 
conyersant with trade requirements. With a view to securing uniformity 
throughout Australia, the- regulations. have been: standardised so far as: the 
divergence of the laws off the various States: will permit. - 

Under the Pure Food Act tlie sale or exhibition for sale of food which is 
-adulterated or described falsely is. prehibited,.and. packages must be labelled 
with the true description and weight of the contents and the name of. the 
maker. or. vendor.. ; 

The Commonwealth Department of Trade and:Customs exercises supervision 
in regard to. the composition: and labelling of food. and: of drugs: imported 
‘into. Austraiia,, : 

The Weights: and. Measures. Act. affords protection to the public from. 
-dishonesty. in. regard: to. the measurement: of food: in: the:course: of distribution. 
It prescribes: that. traders’ weighing and measuring appliances must be kept to 
a specified degree of accuracy and be. submitted periodically to the: Weights. 
and: Measures Office for verification, and that purchasers.must: receive: full: 
‘weight and measure. 

The. standard weights and measures of the United Kingdom: have been 
adepted: It is a. general rule: that articles: sold: by weight must be sold. by 
avoirdupois weight.. The exceptions are- as follow :—Precious metals, by 
troy weight ; precious stones, by metric carat; drugs, retail, by. apothecaries’ 
‘weight. Sales by retail must be according to net weight, or measure, and 
the practice of selling: certain vegetables—e.g:, green. peas in the pod—and 
‘other commodities by measure of. capacity has. been prohibited by regulation. 

Special: provision, has. been made:to prevent fraud: in respect of the weighing 
‘of. coal:and: firewood:, In the metropolitan and: Parramatta. police districts,. 
and in. other districts.as proclaimed, coal and: firewood must.be:sold by weight, 
though in. case of quantities: exceeding: 5 cwt. they may be: sold. otherwise, 
with the. written consent of the purchaser. Persens delivering, coal. or fire- 
wood are required under the regulations to carry weighing instruments, and, 

*42075-—A : 
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if requested by the purchaser, to check the weight of the goods delivered. 
Commodities for sale in packages must have the net weight or measure 
stamped thereon. 

Weights and Measures Offices have been established in Sydney and in 
Newcastle, and the police act as inspectors to enforce the provisions of the 
Act in other districts. 

The weight of bread is regulated under the provisions of the Bread Act of 
1901. The standard loaves weigh 1 lb., 2 1b. and 4 1b. Operations under 
the Act are subject to limitation, as the result of legal decisions that the 
existing law does not authorise the inspection of bread in the course of 
delivery, and that an inspector may enter a bakehouse between the hours of 
sunrise and sunset only. : 

In the matter of distribution of food supplies, the local governing 
authorities in the incorporated areas of New South Wales are authorised to 
establish public markets and to regulate the hawking and peddling of food 
commodities within the area of their jurisdiction. 

The Sydney Municipal Council has established large markets in the city 
= vegetables, farm produce, fish, and poultry, the area and cost being as 

ollows :-— A 


Market. | Floor Space, one | Market, Floor Space, Paid 
7 sq. ft. £ sq. ft. £ 
Vegetable «| 95,560 127,000 Fish aes wel 47,517 49,000 
Produce .., | 45,300 48,300 Poultry ... .-{ 12,200. | 27,500 
Fruit... v6) 143,000 119,500 , 


Cold storage works have been constructed in the market area immediately 
adjoining the fruit markets. They are equipped with chilling and freezing 
rooms for the storage of fruit, dairy and farm produce, mutton and rabbits, 
and their cost was £99,000. The total storage capacity of the chambers, - 
excluding passages and grading rooms, is 252,687 cubic feet. Provision is 

‘made to supply power for an ice-making plant, also for a further addition of — 
cooling’ space as may become necessary. 

Outside the city area the local governing bodies have made little use of 
their powers in relation to the establishment of markets. During the recent ~ 
period of rapidly rising prices public attention was directed towards the 
possibility of reducing the retail prices of goods by bringing the consumer 
into direct communication with the producer, thus eliminating excessive 
charges for distribution. As a result of the movement, a number of 
municipal markets were opened, but in the majority of cases the expenditure - 
was small and there appears to have been little preliminary organisation. * 
Consequently public interest waned as the general level of prices began to 
fall, and many of the markets were discontinued. Details relating to the 
markets were published in the 1921 issue of the “ Year Book.” 


: ConsumPTION oF Foon. 

On the 13th September, 1910, the system of keeping records of interstate 
trade ceased, so that it became difficult to determine accurately the quantity 
of commodities consumed within the State. In view, however, of the 
special interest attached to the question of food consumption, particularly 
in relation to the cost of living, efforts have been. made since 1916 to — 
obtain the necded information from other sources, and in spite of the absence — 
of official records of interstate trade, the following estimates are published 
with a large degree of confidence as indicating the consumption of the more _ 
important articles of diet. 


r 
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In order to show the changes of regimen, the information is shown as at 
ten-year intervals since 1901. In regard to 1911 it has been assumed 
that the consumption of all the commodities except meat was the same as 
the average of the three years, 1967-09. The quotations for 1921 and 
1923 relate to-the twelve months ended 30th June :— 


Consumption per e Consumption. per 
: head per annum. head perannum. 
Commodity. ih Commodity. Unit, 
1901. | 1911. | 1921. sala | 1901. | 1911, | 1921. ; 1923. 
“Meat— : 
Beef ae --| Ib. | 134°4) 150°9} 94-0) 128°0}| Bread es -:| 2-Tb.| 105°0} 102°0, 99°0| 96:0 
Mutton .. °  ../ Ib.} 90°7} 101°3] 6671) 78:3 loaf. 
Pork ie ..| Tb 46 56/28) 4-2 || Rice... | Ib, 97]. 82 481 ST 
Bacon, Ham --{ Ib. 90) 107 $4} 9°7]| Sago, Tapioco ...}_ Ib, 19 20 13; #17 
: ——— ——|————|| Oatmeal .: wa] Tb. 7-0], 76 4:9) 47 
Total Meat) Ib.) 238'7| 279} 170°8| 215-2 |i Sugar -e-] Tb. } 107°) 103°8, 102°2) 104-4 
é —-|—-—— | ——- | ——— }| Jam .. ce ef Wb. | 1492) 157] 114) | 105 
¥Fish— | Butter =... «| Ib. |]  19°6/- 26:1) 27°38) 283 
Fresh, Smoked. ..| Ib. 48} 64] 10°9] 9:0 |] Cheese ee -.{ Ib. 37). 35) 34/ 32 
Preserved... --| Ib. a7 4°3 2:81 8:1} Milk—- . 
— )}—_—_|-— Fresh... ..| gal} 164) 17°4) 196) 209 
Total Fish..} Ib. 95] 107) 18'7) 12:1 ||. Preserved | db. 3°5 44 5°99 5B 
———_|—-——|/ Tea .. oe «.|- Jb. 79 73) Sl 72 
Potatoes» .. --| Ib. | 197°7] 181°0) 104°9| 117-8 || Coffee and Chicory) oz.| 13°3) 11°9; (10°9) 122 
Plour .. “ --} Vb. | 24404] 228°4) 211-2) 206-2 : . 


In estimating the consumption of potatoes, the quantities produced on 
holdings which are less than one acre in extent, and in market gardens, have 
not been taken into account, as particulars relating to such quantities 
are not recorded. The potatoes used for seed are excluded. The consumption 
of fresh fish, as estimated above, is exclusive of the catches of private 
fishermen, and of a proportion of the fish caught by licensed fishermen 
and sold to consumers in the immediate vicinity of the fishing grounds. 
The figures relating to the consumption of sugar include the sugar contents 
of golden syrup and treacle. The consumption of fresh milk is exclusive 
- of the quantities recorded as being consumed in the form of sweet cream or 
used in the manufacture of ice-cream. 


Meat. 


The quantity of meat consumed is large, though it is lower than in the 
years prior to 1914-15, when the combined effects of drought and war caused 
a decrease in supplies and a phenomenal rise in prices. Approximately one- 
third of the meat sold for consumption-is bone and waste, and there is little 
doubt that more economy is exercised now in the use of meat than in earlier 
years when its cheapness caused a wasteful consumption. Therefore the actual 
decline in consumption has been less than is indicated by the figures in the 
following statement, which shows the average annual consumption per head 
of the various kinds of meat at intervals since 1901 :— 


Bacon and 


Fear, |, Begland | Metzonand |” pony, |Baggnvand | rota 

Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 

1901 1344 | 907 46 9-0 238-7 

1906 1405 | 89:8 42 9-2 243°7 
1911 150-9 101-3 | 5-0 10-7 | 267°9 
1915-16 | 97-5 72-2 2-0 79 179°6 
1916-17 93°6 68°8 35 95 175-4 
1917-18 83-9 616 39 10-0 159°4 
1918-19 799 66-7 63 83 161-2 
1919-20 90°8 68-1 2-7 86 170-2 
1920-21 94-0 66:1 23 |. 84 170°8 

+ 1991-92 1126 861 44 | 102 213'3 
° 1922-93 | - 123-0 18:3 4 97 215-2 


a RN RS 
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As a-general rule fluctuations in the average consumption are the result of 
variations in prices, but the consumption showed an upward tendency during 
the two years ended June, 1921, notwithstanding a rise in prices. This 
was due probably to an imcrease in the spending capacity .of the people, 
owing to’ higher rates .of effective wages which for some years had lagged 
behind the rising cost of living. In 1921-22 the retail prices were, on an 
average, 30 per cent. lower than in the previous year, and there was an 
increase of 25 sper -cent. in the quantity ‘consumed. ‘The increase in the 
average consumption of meat has occurred mainly in regard to ‘beef. 
Usually the average retail price of beef is about 2d. per tb. above the price: 
of mutton. During the last two years, however, the difference has become 
smaller, and in 1923 it was only $d. per Ib. 


The movement in the average retail prices of meat (including bacon and 
ham), and in the consumption ‘per head of population are illustrated in the: 
following table of index numbers, the average for the year 1901 ‘heing taker 
as 100 in each case. 


Aversge “Average Average Average 
Retail ‘Retail 


: Annual Con- 
ear. Price scneptios Yeor. Price Gang en 
of meat of meat, of meat. meat, 

3901 100 100 3918-19 223 68 - 

1906 101 102 ‘1919-20 242 71 

1911 ; 01 2112 1920-21 248 72 
3935-16 293 45 3921-22 174 ‘$9 

1916—17 227 73 1922-23 180 90 

117-18 | 238 =|] 87 

i 


‘The decline in ‘the consumption of meat has not apparently been -counter- 
balanced ‘by .an increase in the consumption of fish, which as a food jis: 
inferior in every vespect. It is, however, very probable ‘that it ‘has been 


offset to some extent by a growing consumption of rabbits. The local con- 


sumption of this type of food is difficult to ascertain, but is estimated to- 
be now from 60,000 to 80,000 pairs per week, which is much greater than 
in the early years under review. 

It is probable also ‘that ‘the -diminution in ‘the consumption of nreat has 
been made-good partially ‘by an increased:consumption of-eggs. “The number- 
of -eggs, however, «used .as food, either directly or as ingredients in cakes, 
pastry, puddings, etc., cannot be ascertained accurately. 

The slaughter of stock and the:sale of meat ‘in the:county -of ‘Cumberland, 
which contains the metropolitan area, are under ‘the control of the Metro- 
politan Meat Industry Board, which consists of three mentbers. 

In the Newcastle district, i., within .a radius of 14:miles from the New-. 
castle Post Office, slaughtering and inspection are cantrolled by the Neweastle- 
District Abattoir Board. Outside the county of Cumberland and the 
Newcastle district, slaughtering is done at private abattoirs, which are sub-- 
ject to inspection by officers.appointed by the local authorities and by the: 
Board of Health. 


The abattoirs controlled by the Metropolitan Meat Industry Board are 
situated at Homebush Bay in proximity to the stock :saleyards. ‘The earease 
butchers purchase stock on the hoof, supply the labour for slaughtering and 
pay abattoirfees at fixed:charges per head of stock treated. Meat for the 
metropolitan ‘market is killed during the day and placed in ‘a chill room 
until midnight when it is despatched by rail to three depots for sale to the 
retail butchers. The central depot is situated within. the -city area on the 
Darling Harbour railway line and it. has a capacity to accommodate 6,000 
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earcases. of mutton and 600 earcases of beef. There ere depots 
eapacity of 1,500 earcases of mutton, at St. Leonards and at Reo 
facilitate delivery in the suburban districts. 

The estimated number of livesteck (cattle, sheep, and pigs) required for 
food in New South Wales in various yearssigee 1901 is shown in the following 
statement. ; 


es — 


Year. aoe ; Calves. | oe pees | Piga. 
1901 297,200 18,500 2,717,400 264,900 
19) 4 | 412,800 54,500 4,468,300 325,400 
“1915-16 | 381,200 30,300 3,258,500 234,600 
1916-17 304,700 36, 86.0 ' 2,943,000 | 304,860 
-YOTT-18 277,600: 28,500 2,436,400 335,400 
1918-19 |' 311,900. .| - .49,000 2,975,600 | 375,900 
. 1919-20 | 401,600 74,000 3,514,200. |. 286,100 
1920-21 404, 400° 78,300 3,482,500 — 247,600 
1921-22 |  *470,800 94,500 4,099,700 352,900 
1922-93 557,300 116,500 4,072,800 363,700 


‘The figures differ from these published elsewhere in this volume showing 
the animals killed in slaughtering establishments, as the latter include 
animals slaughtered for export and those treated in boiling-dewn works. 

Moreover, the number of pigs shown in the table is larger than the number 
slaughtered in New South Wales in some years, when the production of bacon 
was not sufficient for local requirements. 

Fish, 

Fish is not an important article of diet in New South Wales, the quantity 
consumed in 1923 representing only 12-1 1b. per bead, viz., fresh and smoked 
9 lb, and preserved 3°1 Ib. 

The seaboard waters contain large supplies of edible fish, but an effective 
method of distributing fresh fish to private consumers has not been devised, 
and owing to the climatic conditions it is not probable that fish will become 
a popular food until this difficulty has. been overcome. 

The State Trawling Industry was initiated in 1915, with the object of 
developing the deep-sea fisheries in order to provide a regular supply of eheap 
fish. ~The undertaking proved unprofitable and it ceased operations in 
February, 1925. ‘The State fish shops, in which the bulk of the, fish had 
‘been retailed, have been closed. 

Private fishermen conduct operations mainly in the river estuaries and 
coastal lakes and inlets, and consign their catches to agents in Sydney. The~ 
Sydney Corporation (Fish Markets) Act, passed in November, 1922, prescribes 

- that in a defined area which embraces the metropolitan and extra-metro- 
politan districts, fish may not be sold by auction except in public markets 
under the contrel of the council of a municipality or shire, and no ‘person, 
except the original owner. may sell fish by wholesale unless it has been sold 
previously in.a municipal market. ‘The effect of the Act is to centralise the 

marketing of fish in Sydney in the Municipal Market where the sales are 
conducted by licensed agents. The Co-operative Fish Exchange, formerly a 
private concern, was acquired by the City.Council and was closed in January, 
1923. Regulations under the Fisheries Act, require that all fish sold in the 
fish market or by wholesale dealers must be sold by weight. 


Bread, Flour, and Cereal Foods. 


Sueh food commodities as bread and potatoes were of greater importance 
in the usual family dietary in early years than at the present time, when 
a variety of vegetables.and other foods is obtainable readily... 
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The average consumption of bread in 1923, is estimated to have been 
about 96 loaves (2 1b.) per head. A decline from 102 loaves in 1911, to 96 
in 1917, is attributed to the introduction of day-baking, as the bread was 
comparatively stale when baked on the day preceding delivery, Subsequently 
the hours of baking were adjudted and as fresher bread became available the 
consumption increased to 99 loaves in 1920. When the consumption of meat, 
increased in 1921-22, there was apparently a reduction in the quantity of 
bread consumed and it dropped back to the level of 1917. 
The supply of bread is sold for the most part by the bakers direct to the 
consumers. Baking between the hours of 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. was prohibited 
in 1919, also baking on Sunday. The prohibition was repealed by the Bread 
(Amendment). Act which was passed in November, 1923. In the following 
- month the Court of Industrial Arbitration, in renewing awards for bakers, 
allowed employers the alternative of starting either at 6°30 a.m. as fixed. by 
the previous award or at midnight. If baking is commenced at midnight 

_the bakers must be paid higher rates of wages, ©.g., in the county of 
Cumberland, £1 per week extra. 

Before the prohibition of night-baking practically all the bread was 
delivered at the consumers’ houses, but the practice became less common 
when the bread could not be delivered on the day of baking, and customers 
began to buy at the shops in order to obtain fresher and cheaper supplies. 

The price of bread-in Sydney is fixed by the Master Bakers’ Association 
with relation to the price of flour, which is fixed ordinarily by an association 
of millers. During the war period—except during the months March to 
August, 1919—the prices of bread and flour were determined by Govern- 
ment proclamation. 

The variations in the price of bread in Sydney since 1911 are shown below 
in conjunction with the price of flour, at the time when the price of bread 
was altered. ‘The prices in 1901 and 19U6 are given also for the purpose of 
comparison, The prices stated are for delivery and weekly payments. In 
recent years the price has been 4d. per loaf less for cash over the counter. 


j Price of ‘ost of Fleur 

Date. eh Lost. ee all Date: | 2 -Ib. Loaf. ae on 

-d. £8. d. | | d. £s. d. 

1901... Ms eo 23 615 0 || 1919—March re 43 1100 
1906... oh feies 3 9 0 0) October | 44 1115 0 
1911... i was 34 815 0| December ... # 1117 6 
1912—May ei 3h 915 0 |; 1920—January ... 5 1215 0 
1914—December ... 4 1117 6 February 2... 52 167 6 
1915—July ee (nae 17 5 0 an el. POs 19 2 6 
October _— ... 4 1117 6 December ... 64 19°12 6 
1916—March 32 11 5 0 | 1921—-September ... 62 2017.6 
1917—June 4 1160 «08 December ... 5 1 0 
1924—July al BE 13.0 0 


The price of bread was increased ky 4d. per 2-Ib. loaf in July, 1924. 


The consumption of flour is stated at 206-2 lb. per head, including 
156,000 tons, or 144 lb. per head, used for bread. In factories where 
biscuits are made for local consumption and for export, 12,486 tons of 
flour, or 11-5 lb. per head, were used, but the quantity used by pastrycooks is 
not available. Exclusive of the quantity used for bread, biscuits, ete., it is 
estimated that the average household consumption of flour by a family of 
five persons is about 4 lb. per week, or 42 lb. per head per annum. 

The consumption of catmeal since 1911 has declined, probably on account 
of an increased consumption of other breakfast foods. The consumption -of 
- gago and tapioca shows but slight alteration, and the quantity of rice has 
decreased from 9°7 Ib. to 5:1 Ib. per head. Rice is imported mainly from 
China and India, and dressed locally by a mechanical process. 
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Butter, Cheese, and Milk. . 


Butter is an article of diet in general consumption throughout New South 
Wales, the local product being choice in quality and more than sufficient in 
quantity to supply the demand. The consumption of cheese is small, the 
average being less than 3}d.1b. per head per annum, and it varies very little 
from year to year, ned 


The quantity of fresh miik consumed is 20-9 gallons per head per annum, 
or less than half-a-pint per day, which is far below the quantity which is 
considered essential to the well-being of the community. Medical opinion 
holds that infants should consume 14 pints a day and older children at least 
a pint. For other persons, also, milk is one of the most, valuable. articles of 
diet, and it is desirable that the supply should be of good quality, plentiful, 
and available at a low price to enable families to consume it in sufficient 
quantities. On account of its ability to deteriorate rapidly and to become 
contaminated, it is difficult, in a warm climate, to ensure the high standard 
of quality which is required for health reasons, and the difficulty increases 
with the distance between the place of production and the locality in which 
it is consumed. 


The conditions under which milk and other dairy products are produced 
and distributed for human consumption, are subject to regulation under the 
Dairies Supervision Act of 1901—-a consolidating measure which replaced a 
statute passed in 1886—and under the Pure Food Act of. 1908, and the Dairy 
Industry Act of 1915. 


Since the Dairies Supervision Act became law in 1886 there has been a 
marked improvement in the condition of dairies and the provisions have been 
an important factor in effecting an improvement in the death-rates in respect 
of preventable diseases. The Act prescribes the registration of all dairymen 
and milk vendors, and of dairy premises. The duties of registration and of 
inspection are vested in the local authorities and the administration of the 
Act is supervised by a staff of inspectors attached to the Board of Health. 
Dairy premises are open to inspection at all reasonable times. | 


As at 31st December, 1923, there were 22,194 registered dairymen in the 
State, and the cattle in their dairy herds numbered 906,131. There were also 
5,246 registered milk-vendors, In the metropolitan district there were 584 
registered dairymen, with 12,438 cattle, and 4,304 registered milk-vendors. 
The standard for milk is fixed by regulation under the Pure Food Act which 
prescribes that it must be normal, clean and sweet, and taken from a cow 
which is healthy, fed properly and milked regularly. It must contain 8°5 
per cent. of solids, not fat, and 3-2 per cent. of milk-fat and must be free 
from any added substance. During 1923 inspectors collected 15,360 samples 
of milk, and 672 or 4:4 per cent. were found to be below standard. 
Prosecutions were instituted in 297 cases and penalties in fines and costs 
amounting to £1,508 were imposed. 


The Dairy Industry Act is applied generally to the manufacture of 
butter, etc., in factories, and its provisions are stated. in the chapter relating 
to the dairying industry. - 


About one-third of the milk supply of Sydney is derived from dairies within 
the metropolitan area and the balance from country districts, viz., the South 
Coast district between Wollongong and Nowra, the districts traversed by the 
Main Southern Railway between Liverpool and Moss Vale, the Penrith, 
Windsor, and Richmond Districts, the districts around Singleton and 
Branxton on the Northern Railway line, and those in the neighbourhood of. 
Dungog and Taree on the North Coast line. 
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The milk from the metropolitan daivies is distributed directly to the 
consumers. who receive it within a few hours:of milking, bat the proportion 
of the supply from this source nas decreased. consideratily;, as: the: pressure of 
population and the demand for residential: sites: has: caused: the: land used: 
formerly for dairying: to. be diverted: to other uses. 


The milk from the country is handled for the most part by four distributing 
companies who take delivery from the producers:at country railway stations. 
The time occupied: by the journey from the most distant stations is about ten 
hours, the average time between milking and arrival in Sydney being between 
sixteen and. twenty-four hours. The country. milk is: pasteurised before 
distribution, and in 1922-23 the companies distributed over 14,400,000 
gallons of pasteurised milk in the metropolitan districts. 


The prices of milk in Sydney have been doubled since 1901, as indicated in 
the following statement, which shows the wholesale price paid by the dis- 
tributing companies to the farmer for mill delivered on trucks at country 
railway stations, and the retail price charged to the householder for country | 
milk, and for fresh milk from the Metropolitan’ dairies. The prices were 
subject to Government control between 1915 and 1922 — 


Retail. Retail. 


Year, Wholesale. ;\—_—_~-________—- ||_ Year. Wholezale. -————___--->———- 
Country. Fresh, Country. | Fresh. 

per gal, { per qt. per qt. per gal. | per qt. per qt. 

da ody dv d. de du a. d. 
1901 6 to 7 4 4-5. 1919 | 15$.,,.21| 54-74 6-9 
1906 | 6 ,,. 7 4 4 1920 | 14, 18 748% 8-10 
ll. | 6, 9 4-5. 5 1921 |. 13° ,,. 17: 74-84 84-10 
1916 8 ,,.12 5-55 6 1922) | 13° ,,.15 74-8: 84-9. 
1917 |30 ,, 12 5} 6 1923 | 13. ,,17 8-8§ 9 
‘IOS ‘IO’ ,, 15% 54-6 6 : 


Tn 1923 the retail price for country milk was raised in April from 8d. to 
83d. per quart and. was reduced to 8d. in August. The price of local milk was 
raised in’ June, 1922, from 84d. to 9d, and has: not- since been altered. 
The wholesale price was raised from 1s. 1d. per gallon tols: 3d..in January, 1923, 
and to 1s. 5d.in April. In August the price dropped. to 1s. 3d. per gallon. 


Sugar and Jam. 

The quantity of sugar consumed (104-4 1b; per head). appears high, though it 
was 107-8’ lb. or 3-4 Ib. higher in 1901. The average consumption, as 
estimated, includes the quantities used in the manufacture ef products: such 
as jam and biscuits, of whieh a proportion is experted. The records of 
the manufacturing indastry in 1922-23: show that 6,169 tons-of sugar (64 Ib. 
per head) were used for jam and canned fruit; 3,162 tons (3°3 lb, per-head) for 
biscuits ; 5,099 tons (5:3 Ib, per head) in breweries ; 3,197 tons (3°3 lb. per 
head) in aerated water: factories ;. 7,926 tons (8:2 lb. per head) in making 
confectionery ; and 1,890 tons (1:9 Ib. per head) in making. condiments, 
pickles, sauces,. etc. 


The average household consumption of sugar is:estimated at:6 1b. per week. 
for a family of five persons, or 62 lb. per head per annum, 


In: normal seasons. sugar is produced in New South Wales and Queensland 
in sufficient. quantity to supply loeal requicements. In 19415; however, a 
shortage occurred, and im view of war conditions, the Commonwealth 
Government.assumed control of the supply and. made arrangements. for im- 
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portation, when necessary, and for the distribution of the ‘total supply .at 
fixed prices. Government control ceased in dune, 1922, but.an embargo has 
‘been ‘placed upon the impertation-of sugar -grown by ‘black labour. 

Phe prices for refined sugar-were fixed in-Jtuly, 1915,-at £25 10s. ;per ton 
«wholesale, :and ‘3d.-per Ib. retail; m-January, 1916, wholesale £29 Ss. -per 
ton, ‘retail 34d. per Tb.; in April, 1920, wholesale £49 -per ‘ton, and retail ‘6d. 
per Ib. '; ‘in Noventber, 1922, ‘the wholesale price «was reduced to £42 per 
ton, and the retail to 5d. per Th. In ‘October, 1923, -the -retail price of 
sugar in Sydney was reduced to 43d. per Ib. 

Jams and preserved fruit are manufactured in Australia in larger 
quantities than ‘the lecal demand can:absarb. During:the-war there was.a. 
great expansion in production for export, ‘but increases in ;prices Jed to 
a -shrinkage.in -the local «consumption .of the factory-made ‘article, though 
it encouraged home production, of which records are not available. 


Fea sand Coffee. 

Tea enters largely into-consumption among:all classes, the average annual 
consumption being ‘7:2 Ib. per head. Of .coffee,.on the other -hand, the 
average was only 11 oz. per head. The consumption per ‘head of tea has 
dectined by nearly 1b. during :the last -two ‘years. 

The tea consumed ‘in New South “Wales ‘is imported mainly ‘from Ceylon 
and Netherlands East Indies. ‘During :the three years ended June, 1923, the- 
Netherlands ‘Hast Indies furnished:aboutD7 per.cent.of the total importations; 
34-per cent. was imported from:Ceylon, ‘6 per cent.from India,and less:than. 
3-per cent. fromChina, Thefigureyfor-the three pre-war years, 1911-13, were 
Netherlands Hast Indies .I3 per:eent., Ceylon 58 per cent., India 20 “sper 
cent.,,and ‘China 9 :per cent, “The: great ‘bulk .of the coffee is imported#from 
Netherlards East Indies, and ‘India,.and the importation from ‘the Dutch 
territories has increased considerably since 1913. 


Vegetables and Fruit. 


The potato is the chief article of diet in the vegetable group, but. it is. 
subject to great fluctuation ‘in supplies and ‘in prices, and the consumption 
varies accordingly. Local production is inadequate, and large quantities are 
‘imported ‘from Victoria and Tasmania. Imported potatoes are sold by 
private ‘treaty on the wharf:shortly after arrival, the wholesale prices being 
fixed by arrangement’ between the sellers. Lecally-grown- potatoes are sold by 
auction in ‘the railway yards, In 1911 the average retail price of potatoes 
in Sydney was 124d. per 14 1b. In 1921 it was 1s. 43d., and in 1923 the 
average was 2s. 5d. 


Onions .are imported in Jarge quantities from Victoria. Other vegetables. 
are obtained chiefly from Jocal sources, the: Sydney supplies :being marketed 
at the-City Council’s market, where the -growers-sell their produce ‘by private: 
treaty. | 


The fruit supply is derived mainly from the local orchards, and ‘from 
Victoria, Tasmania, and ‘Queensland. From ‘November or December. to 
February or March the ‘supply is for the .most-part.grown locally. “From 
March to October the market forall fruits except citrus is supplied chiefly 
from the other States, and from May to December local supplies of citrus 
fruits are available. Priar to ‘the war bananas ‘were imported in large 
-quantities from Fiji, but:in vreeent years the ‘Tweed ‘River district:of New 
South Wales'has become :the chief seurce -of supply. ‘Phe local industry is 
protected by a duty-of 1d.per Ib. 
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_ In Sydney there are two fruit markets, viz., the Fruit Exchange, conducted 
by a private company, and the City Market, controlled by the City Council. 
Market sales are conducted generally by private treaty. The majority of 
the country and interstate distributors operate in the Fruit Exchange, which 
is exclusively a wholesale market. In the City Market, which has direct 
connection with the main railway system, a considerable amount of retail, as 
well as wholesale, trade is transacted, half the space being reserved for the 
use of growers, and the remainder let to agents. 


On account of the numerous varieties and grades of fruit and vegetables, 
it is extremely difficult to ascertain satisfactory average retail prices, 
and on account of the large quantities grown in home gardens, it is, if 
anything, more difficult to estimate the local consumption. Moreover, details 
are not available regarding the production of the different kinds of vegetables 
in market gardens, the figures being inclujed under a general heading. 


Information relating to the wholesale prices of potatoes and of onions is 
shown in the chapter relating to agriculture, and the following statement 
shows, in regard to a few other varieties, the average wholesale prices in 
Sydney during the last seven years :— 


Fruit and Vegetables. | 1917. | 1918. 1919. | 1920. | 1921, | 1922, 1923. 
Apples, per bushel .. .. | 98. to 13s. | 8s. to 118.108. to 15s.) 9s..t0 123.) 11s. 128, - 12s, 

35 cooking, per bushel; 9s, 6d. 8s. 108. 10s, 8s. 9s, 6c. 9s. 
Oranges, per bushel .. | 7%. to 188. | 7s. to 14s./108. to 17s.) 9s. to 15s,, 14s, 10s, 6d. 11s. 
Mandarins ,, os . | 98. 6d. 11s. 13s. 12s. 9s. lis. 10s. 6d. 
Pears 4 ee -.| 9s. 6d. 12s, 188. 12s. - Us. 18s. 6d. 14s, 
Passion Fruit, per } bushel 7s. 10s. 10s. 6d. lis. 12s. 15s. 6d. 18s. 
Bananas, per 14 bushel ../ 163. 6d. 18s. 238. 26s. 18s, 22s. 6d 288. 
Pineapples ,, Zs 9s. 9s. 6d. 123. Ids. 12s. 14s, 12s. 6d. 
Cabhages, per doz. .. -.| 68. to 7s, | 7s. 6d. 10s. 10s. 7s, 6d, 12s. Lis. 
Cauliflowers ,, iss a 83. &s.6d. | lis, 6d. | 12s,6d. | 14s.6d. | 13s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 
Peas, per bushel .. ae 8s. 94. 6d. lis. lis. 6d. 12s. 123. 123, 
Beans ,, «| 58. to 6s. | 5s. 6d. 8s. 88. 6d. | 7s. 6d. 9s. 10s. 


WHoLrsaLE Prices. 


Information relating to wholesale prices in Sydney is published in 
detail in the “New South Wales Statistical Register.” The average prices 
in each year from 1901 to 1920 are published in the issue for 1919-20, and 
the monthly averages in later years are shown in subsequent issues. 


From the prices of 100 commodities which include the majority of items of 
importance in the economic life of the State, the index numbers shown in 
-the following tables have been compiled to show the movement in wholesale 
prices in Sydney since 1901. The commodities have been arranged in eight 
‘groups, and each commodity has been weighted according to the average 
annual consumption in New South Wales during the three years 1911-1913. 
_ Further details relating to the composition of the index numbers of 
wholesale prices are stated in the 1919 and 1920 issues of the Year 
Book, eg., the grade of the articles or commodities included, the source 
of information as to prices, and the weights applied. 


The wholesale price'index numbers in various years since 1901 are shown 
in the following statements. The numbers for intervening years not included 
in the tables are published in the 1921 issue of the Year Book. The prices 
in the year 1911 have been used as a base and called 1,000. 
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The index numbers of each group and of all groups combined are as’ 
- follows ; it should be noted that the indexes are not comparable between 
groups except to illustrate the respective changes in price :— 


I, Il. Til. Iv. Vv. Vi. VIL. VI. All 

Year. Agricul- | ool | Metals Buildin Dairy i- || Commodi- 

° Seat Groceries Late ig M atorials Meat. | Brodnads rae ties.* 

Jute, 

1901 834 9419 737.|.. 1001 745 | 1222 963 977 904 
1906 "929 960 937 996 806 | 1163 953 951 955 
1911] - 1000 | 1000; 1000 | 1000! 1000; 1009! 1000; 1000 1000 
1912 1339 | 1036 968 |. 1001 1079 | 13823); 1133 980 1129 
1913 1069 | 1023 | 3043 | 1039, Jl07; 1879; 1098} 1003 1092 
1914 11385 | 1016; 1009; 1079.; 1103 | 1669; 1128! 1220 1137 
1915 1648 | 1099 976 | 1270 | 1137 | 2596; 1349 | _ 1426 1401 
1816 1163 |. 1245 1367 | 1725) 1241 2896 | 1380 | 1617 1489 
1917 1127 | 1298 | 2093; 2358 | 1421 3007 1440 | 1956 1727 
1918 1377 | 1405 | 2614 | 2740 | 16385 | 2618 1487 | 2605 1933 
1919 1930 | 1492 | 2501 | 24541 1879 | 2873 | 1718} 2089 2090 
19290 2420 1414 | 38079 | 2602 | 2415 | 3113} 2236; 2301 2503 
1921 1750 | 19tt 1471 [ 2511 | 2259 | 1921 2020 |. 1863 1956 
1922 1638 | 1859) 1628; 2164.) 2074 1513 1738 1668 || 1800 
1923 1720 | 1754] 2017 | 2131 1994 | 2121 1939 1531 1925 


* Weighted average. 


Prices were at the lowest point at the beginning of the period under . 
review, and with some fluctuation they rose slowly until 1911. Subsequently 
the upward movement was almost constant until 1920 when the index’ 
number was 150 per cent. higher than in 1911. The greatest increases were 
23 per cent. in 1915, 16 per cent. in 1917, and 20 per cent. in. 1920. In 
1921 there was a decrease of 22 per cent., a marked drop having taken 
place in several groups, viz., wool, cotton, ets., 52 per cent., meat 38 per 
cent, and agricultural produce, 28 per cent. In 1922 there was a further’ 
decrease of 8 per cent., and the index numbers were lower in all the groups. - 
except wool, etc., which rose by 11 per cent. Meat prices were reduced, on. - 
an average, by 21 per cent., metals and dairy produce by 14 per cent., and © 
chemicals by 10 per cent., with smaller reductions in the other groups. 


In 1923 there was a rise in the general level of wholesale prices amounting 
to 7 per cent. The upward movement was greatest in respect of meat, which 
“rose by 40 per cent., and in the textile group, where there was an increase of 
24 per cent. Other classes with higher price levels than in the previous year: 
were dairy produce, 12 per cent., and agricultural produce, 5 per cent. 
higher, In four classes there were decreases ranging from 8 per cent. in 
chemicals to 2 per cent. in metals and coal. Groceries were lower by 6 per- 
cent. and building materials by 4 per cent. 


The general level of wholesale prices reached the maximum in July, 1920, 
viz., 170 per cent. higher than in the year 1911 ; then the index number 
dropped steadily until February, 1922, when it was 36 per cent. lower. 
Then a slow upward tendency became apparent in consequence’ of higher 
prices in the textile group and of seasonal variations in regard to 
meat and dairy produce. The rise continued until September, when the 
movement became irregular, but the index number at the end of the. 
year 1922 was 6 per cent. higher than at the beginning. In the 
early months of the year 1923 there was a slight downward tendency 
in the general level of wholesale prices. In March the prices in 
nearly all the groups commenced to rise and the highest level of the year 
was reached in July when the index number was 104 per cent. higher than 
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in the year 1911. hen it commenced to fall, the decline being very slew, 
except in October when there was a drop of 5 per cent. followed by a slight 
rise. The most striking featare of the monthly price levels of 1923 was the 
movement in prices of meat. They showed a decided decrease in February 
but commenced to rise rapidly in April and during a period of four months 
the index number of the group rose by more “than 100 per cent. In 
September and October meat became much cheaper then the prices began to 
fluctuate with an upward tendency. The prices of wool, cotton, etc., rose 
steadily in the latter part of the year. 

The movement month by month may be gauged from the following table 
which gives the monthly index numbers for each group since January, 
1923: ma 


j 5 arrecas 
I. HW, iil, Iv. Vv. VI. Vi, VL 
“onthe | Agricat: creck | Metate | ssscatn p én Commodi 
i : saa| Cotton, ‘Building aii emi- , z 
é Pais tell Groceries Lewther, eae Materials Meat. produse: | cals. ties. 
1923, i 2 
January ...) 1669 | 1778 | 3934] 2124} 2006) 1772 | 1734 | 1565 1847 
February ...| 1639 | 1779 | 1981 2122 | 2001 1488 1818 1559 1827 
March «| 1770 3775 | 2010 | 2139} 2009 1554 1912 1546 1864 
April «| 31772 1769 | 1932; 2146; 2009, 1524; 2099 1513 188s -. 
May ... | 1796 | 169] 3915] 2145 | 2006 1900 | 2123 1528 1922 
June... .../ 1860 | 1770} 2026 | 2135| 2005 | 2398 | 2077] 1507 || 1995 
July... | 1814] 1770 | 2082] 21161 1997 | 3007] 1997| 1530) 2039 
A gust e.{ 1702 1770 | 3906 | 21b4 1997 8160 1974 | 1520 1998 

September ..! 1703; 1768 2094 | 2190 1994 2688 | 1938 | 1514 1982: 
October we} Y672-) 1741 2103! 2194) 1965 1852; 1877 |, 1528 1882 
November ...; 1693 | 1680 | 2292; 21387 1967 | 2174 1807 | 1528 1930. 
December...) ° 1604 16:0 2430 | 2147 1967 1998 F9T5 1531 1996 

1924, 

January ..| 1594! 1674 2384 | 2143) 2017 | 2362 | 1825 | 1537 1948 
February ...| 1537 | 1676 | 2368; 2147 | 2020) 2275 | 1743) 1587 || 1918 
March w.| 1417 1673 2356} 2151 2021 2193 1720 | 1514 1873 
April «| 1893-1 1675 | g4ts | 2136 | 20:0] 1990) 1706 | 1523 1859 
“May wel F429] F679 | 2495 | 2132 1988 | 1859 1842 1533 1867 
June v| 1443) 1677 | 24:9 | 2115-| 1987 | 1922, 1790). 2589 || 1861 


The eioenent: in. the prices of Australian products is jompieed with the 
changes in respect of imported goods in the following statement. The prices 
of local products are affected to a great extent by local seasonal conditions, 
though the prices of such commodities as wool, wheat, and metals are 
practically fixed in the countries to which they are exported in large 
quantities =~ , 


| | F 

md : > : Mpor } fin 
Year. | Products, | “Goods, | modities | Year. | Progucte, | ‘Goods. | modities 
1901 903 906 904 1919 1993 2283 2090 
1996 955 955 955 1920 2354 2799 2503 - 
1911 1000 1030 1000 1921 1866 2136 1956 
1916 | 1481 1509 1489 1922 1722 1950 $800 
1917 1580 2003 1727 1923 - 3892 1987 1925 
1918 1675 2433 1933 


The increase in the prices of imported goods between 1911 and 1920 was 
more pronounced than the rise in prices of local products. After the end of 
the war the prices of imported goods fell for a time, but the upward 
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movement of the prices of Ineal products continued. Tn 1921 the: price-level 
of Australian products. deereased by 2} per eent. and of imported articles by 
24 per cent., and in 1922 there were decreases of & per cent..and of 9 per 
cent. in the respective index numbers.. In [923- Australian products 
increased. in. price by 10: per cent. and imported articles by 2 per cent. 
The average wholesale prices in Sydney of thirty-one commodities, which are. 
representative of the various groups, are shown in the following statement. 
The quotations represent, the mean of the monthly prices except in the case of 
wool and cotton. For the former it was not practicable to determine an average 
commercial prize for the years when the Imperial purchase scheme was in 
operation, and the average import value into Great, Britain of Australian 
wool is stated instead. For cotton Liverpool (England): prices are stated. 


Commodity. 1901, 1911. 1914, 1920, | 121. | 1922, | 1998, 
Wheat, milling... ...buski| 2 . 05 Saal 3 Ss 7 r 5 Ky Sosa 
Flour... .. ws ton| 96 5] eo @ =f igs 6 [370 7 | 388 7 | ow 9 | eae 4 
Chaff,wheaten .. .. ,,{ @ 0 | st @ |100 7 [212m | rs 9 |ise 8 | 44s 8 
Hay, oaten. se weg | THO 94.5 oz @ [233 9 | wim |177 8° {47710 
Potatoes .. .. ~~, | 20810 fur 5 | of 7.) 288 3 | 40 0 | ise 6 | 929 8 
Sugar ww ws weg, | 42«BSC*d Bs |Cs; 430 10> | 882 3B «| G80 0 «| 956 8 | 822 10 
‘Tobacco, dark plug .. Ib. £ 0 & & B 6 7 &3 8 & 8 2 8 2 
Tea., oc. ou. ce | ERS] PPE] 1 re} 2 49 l #4 21 21 
Soap 0 6 4 401] Be 6 | is & | as 4 | 3305} 98 9 | 27 6 | 27 6 
Jom... wea 204, | 9 6 € 10 ci | 3s | ws | ws | m1 
Kerosere ..  -Shgal) 6 8 7 8 Ti | 20 ge} 26 Te] 14 OF} 18 O-8 
Cotter ..  ..  .. bl O #7 | O 7 oot! 218] o1o8] 1 o7 | 2 48 
Wok .. we ey | 8 S| OLOR | OMe! g oe] Lis] .i ee] 2.72 
Leather, sole 2. yy] 0 90) LIT) Ler] 2 oe] rire] 193! L186 
Woolpacks wee Cas LEG | 2 4 & 7 6.85) F SE) € 46) & OF 
Tron—Pig, local... |... ton| st 7 | 7e 4 | ot @ [aes 5 |1s2 6 [150 @ | tae 8 
Plate, girder —.. sv | 260 2 233 4 268. 4. 706 & e268 526 8 | 388 4 
Corrugated, gal... 5, | 86010 | 346 8 |.387 6 ‘7239 7 | 979 2 | 663 4 | 645 0 
Copper, sheet 2... Ib 2 eto | ome! 2 25 | 2 be] 2 6 16 
Goal. «2... ston] AE @ =| tat0 | wee | 98 8 | 80 #o] oe ob | son 
Hardwood, loeal (3- x* 2) 
1€O lin. ft.| 6 -0 8 6 9 55| 180 | 1 0 | 17 4 | WO 
Pine—Local (4x1) 100sup.ft.| 17 0 | a B- | a me | er 2 | 62 0 | 61 0 | 50 0 
ZB. (4x1) eS 20 3 | 2 2 | 2.0 | 6 4.| 62 0 | 5a 7 | 48 2 
; Oregon (2x2) 5, | 12 6 -+ BT | We Be] ot 2 [az 1 | ge & | 98-9 
Bricks... .. i. 3,000 98 6 | we oo | a oe | ooo | os @ f ma 8 | me 4 
Beef—Fores ..  .. Ib] 0 24] o D7] 6 3 0 49| 0 a2} o 14] 0 o% 
Hinds =...) | 0 384) 0 27] 0 39} 0 85! 0 66) oO ¢ 6 5S 
Mutton... 5. ae ge | OO TE OO 6 37) © 67] O42] O 39] O SE 
‘Butter... | 6] 16] o1el 2 4x 196} 2 FE] 106 
Eggs, new laid.... -. doz} 1 34 1 4 1 £6 2 46 2 88 zi 1 95 
Cream oftartar... | .. 1b} ore | ove} 18 | s4 | 2 6 1356] 1 38 


During 1923 there were decreases in the average prices of wheat, flour, 
sugar, eggs, jam, kerosene, wool packs, iron and timber. The commodities 
which were dearer than in the previous year included chaff, potatoes, butter, 
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meat, cotton, wool and bricks, There was no change in the average prices 
of tea, tobacco, soap, copper. Cval was about the same price as in 1922. 


Comparison with Other Countries. 


_ The following statement shows the wholesale price index numbers for 
various parts of the British Empire and for the United States of America, 
with 1911 as common base, and affords an interesting comparison of the 
_manner in which wholesale prices have varied during recent years :— 


| New South ameter), New : United. 
Years (Sydney). | ‘wealth’ | [Census and |(Department Kingdom. America, 
(Bureau of | Bureau of | Statistics | of Tabonr] eae [Bureau of 
Statistics.) | Census and Office.] ade.) Labour.} 
Statistics.] 
Rulsaa et tpes 100 92 | 106 | 271 | 45-150 | 234-404 
° ; 

1901 904 974 937 $40 883 833 
3906 955 948 1022 942 921 927 
1911 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 1000 
1916 1489 1504 1388 1429 1705 1336 
1917 1727 1662 1564 1860 2220 1862 
1918 1933 1934 1820 2185 2443 2041 
1919 2090 2055 1845 2302 2708 2167 
1920 2503 2480 2198 2657 3273 2378. 
1921 1956 1903 2084 1933 2100 1546 
1922 1800 1758 4843 1761 1691 1567 
1923 1925 1944 1814 1760 1694 1620 


Prices had been increasing steadily in all countries for many years before 
the war, and the effect of the war on prices was less marked in the countries 
more remote from the centre of conflict. In every case there was a general 
increase in prices after the cessation of hostilities. The peak was reached 
during 1920, and there has since been a very marked decline. As compared 
witb the wholesale prices in 1913, the index number in 1923 was higher in 
all the countries enumerated, viz., United States by 54 per cent.; United 
Kingdom, 59 per cent.; Canada, 65 per cent.; New South Wales, 
76 per cent. ; Victoria, 79 per cent. ; and New Zealand, 80 per cent. 


Retain. Pricss. 


The average retail prices in Sydney of various commodities, as shown in 
this chapter, are based on the prices charged in shops in the metropolitan 
district, and the annual averages represent the mean of the monthly prices 
during each year, 


The following statement shows the averages for various years since 190}. 
‘Fhe averages for each year from 1901 to 1920 are shown in the 1919-20 
issue of the “ Statistical Register of New South Wales.” — 


The table is useful for comparative purposes in regard to the measure- 
ment of the general change in prices, but the figures do not disclose a 
most interesting feature in a history of prices, namely, the fluctuations 
during the year, which are pronounced, especially in the case of perishable 
produce. For such information readers are referred to the “Statistical 
Registers,” where the average monthly prices are shown. 
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" Commodity. 1901, | 1911. | 1913, | 1916, | 1918. | 1919, | 1920. | 1921. | 1922 | 1923, 

: sd. 18.4, ;3.d. (Sd. )% 0 )83 a. (3. d. js. d. js, ds [s.d. 
Bread .. ..  -Qlb.loafl0 25/0 35/0 35/0 40/0 40/0 42/0 59/0 62/0 47/0 47 
Flour 4...) ae 25IB/ 1110/2 9:0/2100/3 61/3 7413 101/6 04/6 16] 4 41/3 116 
Tea vee we’ TDD 80/1 B5)1 38/1 OLIL O71 80/2 45) 1107/1 112)2 18 
Coffee... ok akg | HOLT FOLL BSI L CO)L OL) 1 7812 WS) 1 1G} 1 1IL2;2 oO 
Sugar 2.00 we we. gg (0 23/0 27/0 27/0 35/0 3510 3510 54/0 57)0 58/0 £9 
Rice te ae ee gg [0 2510 2710 30/10 32/0 34/0 52/0 74/0 4910 36)0 33 
Sogo wae gg (0 85 [0 27/0 27/0 3:2)0 47/0 54/0 56/0 36/0 36/0 17 
Jam (Australian) .. ,,/0 40/0 44/0 5°0!0 60/0 57/0 60/0 91! 0 10°0) 0 107) 0 10.1 
Oatmeal... ow. ws SUD. O 113] 1 O51 2311 2611 56/1 106/2 21,1 SO;1i 78/1 So 
Raising .. . .. 0.2) Ib. 0 62/0 62/0 64)0 77/0 82)0 8&7] 0 10°7/0 115 | 0 11°6 | 0 10°9 
Curranis.. . 0 66/0 7010 72/10 $1/0 8610 §9]0 110/00 1111/0 112/10 oF 
Starch - 0 40/0 55/0 54/0 64/0 69/0 7:6/0102/0 97)0 85/0 87 
Blue... 8 "0 90/0 9010 90/0 G2)1 B61 50/1 SOl1 47/1 47) 1 46 
Candles .. : 0 5510 6510 6510 80/6 104/0113]1 22/1 10) 0 115) 0 IPL 
Soap .. ,{0 2510 30/0 33/0 s4{0 44/0 53/0 TOlO 50/0 45/0 43 
Potatoes .. $0113/1 O21 O81 G5t1 52/2 Sole 25/1 45/1 92/2 49 
Onions .. 0 14/0 07/69 13/0 P1/6 28/0 27/0 30/0 15/0 22/0 18 
_ Kerosene 10 101/0111}/1 02] 1 67/2 27/2 3512 86) 29/2 28/2 O8 
Milk—local 0 4510 50/0 60/0 60/10 60/0 71)9 96/0 88/0 88/0 90 
». country ... 0 40/0 45/0 52/0 51/0 58/0 70/0 79/0 .78/0 78/0 22 
Butter .. 1 O2/1 LV7}1 ES|L SBlL 7O;1 99,2 44/2 O7 |1102/2 18 
Cheese... 0 75/0 &710 95/1 O111 13/1 BS} SS/1 SO/L 19/1 oe 
Eggs, Fresh 2... 1 30/1 35/1 S 1/1 64} 1 58)1107/2 69/2 65,2 20/110 
Bacon, Middle Cut... IblO 90)0105]/1 o7l1 45/1 4°5/1.63)/1 1109/1 109;1 74)/1 8S 
Shoulder .. = 9 (0 65) 0 TOlO S711 O4/O115}1 20]1 G1)1 45)1 O7;1 12 

Ham ww wee gy JO UDOSL FO!L BO] 1 55H]1 5971 S12 20/12 OO/1 99/2 O9 
Beef, Sirloin .. » 1045/0 4510 5:0} 0 111 | 0 10°2)0 111/0115/0 91/0 82;0 96 
Ribs ie »/0 38/0 38/0 45/0 95/0 92/0 9410 99/0 67/0 56/0 79 
Gravy... » 5/0 20!0 80/0 3510 7610 72/0 63:0 72,0 48/0 28/0 38 
Steak, Rump .. » 59/9 70/0 7010 7911 18/1 28}1 4071 49/1 20/1 O9/1 20 
Shoulder : »10 35/0 35]0 3510 8510 88/0 91/9 101/0 69/0 4710 58 

Beef, Corred Round .. »10 40,0 40/0 49410 96/0 9610 96/0 102/0 81/0 6510 66 
Mutton, Leg... .. 5/0 32/0 30/0 33/0. 7:8/0 78/0 78/0 88/0 69/0 59/0 74 
Shoulder... ,,/0 28/0 25/0 81/0 67/0 68/0 67/0 72/0 52/0 42);0 5a 

Lein .. 0. 4, | 0 8810 3810 40/0 T7910 8410. S6]0 93/0 76/0 65/0 Se 
Neck... .. 4/0 32/0 30/0 35/0 70/0 69/0 70/0 74/0 54/0 36/0 45 

Chops, Loin wo [0 42/0 40/0 4°7/0 $°01.0°10°010 10°4]0 105/0 86/0 85/0 100 
Leg... ~ {0 88/0 38/0 47/0 86/0 91/0 98/0 100/0 81/0 74/0 SF 

Neck .. ~ 3/0 82/0 80/0 40/0 7310 GS}O 7410 83/0 6410 5510 OF 

Pork, Leg + {0 62/0 78/0 85) 1 O1/1 U3B]1 12/1 eae 34,1 O7)]1 14 
Chops 210 6816 $5/0 GOlL O1T!1 BEL A111. 6o}1 Bgl1 20/1 24 


The annual average of the retail prices of most food commodities reached 
a maximum in 1920, and prices in the following year were much lower. 
There were exceptions, however, and the upward mdévement was continued 
during 1921 in regard to the prices of commodities which are amongst the 
most important articles of diet, viz., bread, flour, sugar, jam, and milk. In 
1922 the prices of nearly all the items, except tea, sugar, jam, potatoes, 
milk, and dried fruits, were lower than in the previous year. Potatoes were 
very dear in 1923, and there was a rise in the prices of meat and of dairy 
products; also of tea, coffee, cago, and starch. 


Hovset Rents. 

The average amount of rent paid by tenants of various types of houses in 
Sydney and suburbs in 1901 and later years is shown below. The figures 
represent the average predominant rents per week paid for each class of house. 
Rents vary considerably according to locality. Position, class of building, 

. proximity and means of speedy transport to the city, are important factors 
also in respect of rents in the suburbs. 


Under Four Five Six Seven Over Weighted 
Year, one Rooms. Rooms. | Rooms. | Rooms, ee Averare. 
s. d. s. d s. d, x. d. s. d. 8, d. s. de 
1901 9 0 ll 1 13.7 15 4 19 1 22 2 13.5 
1906 9 2 1l 7 i4 0 169 19 1 22° 6 13 11 
1911 11 4 14 5 17 1 20 2 23.3 26 10 17.0 
1916 12:3 14 8 711 20. 6 24 6 29 8 181 
1917 12 3 1i 9 17 10 20 11 24 6 29 4 19 0 
1918 12 6 15 4 18 6 21 9 24 11 29 7 19 6 
1919 12 8 15 9 ; 1811 22 5 25 8 31 2 20 1 
1920 -| 18°40 17 8 20 8 24 3 28 4 “34. 3 22.43 
1921 14 2 18 4 21 7 25 2 29 7 35 9 23 0 
. 1922 15 4 19 6 22 6 26 0 | 31 2 36 3 2 0 
1923 15 5 19 10 23 =~ 28 3 | 33 3 39 4 26. 3 


Note.—Kitchen is included as a rocm, 
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Between 1901.and 1914 rents:in ‘Sydney-and suburbs increased ‘by nearly 
50 per cent.,:-but the war had a -steadying-effect, and :the next :three years 
showed a slightdecrease. The operations of the Fair Rents:Court in. Sydney 
tended to keep rents from rising:above pre-war level; and-regulations were 
issued by the Commonwealth Government under the War ‘Precautions Act, 
prohibiting any increase inthe -rent-of a house occupied by a member of ‘the 
Expeditionary Forces, or by a parent or female dependent of a menrber, 
except -by leave:of.a:competent: Court. 


Tn 3918, however, the rents .began to increase owing to a -shortage .of| 
houses, the ‘deficiency’ being attributed to the practical. cessation of investment: 
building, on account of the high price of both materials and labour. In 1920 
‘there’ was a-marked increase in building activities, but the supply was ‘still 
short of the demand, and there was.a rise of 10 per cent. in the average 
rental during the year. There -was a further rise of-4 per cent. in each of 
the two following years, and of 5 per cent. in 1923, when the average was 
more than 25 -per cent. higher than.in 1914. ‘The inerease in 1923, how- 
ever, occurred.in ‘the ‘earlier part .of ‘the year, and ‘the average remained 
constant during ‘the peried ‘of nine-months, April to December. 


Information ‘was collected atthe Census of 1921 regarding the rents paid 
in various localities throughout the ‘State, and the following statement: 
contains a summary of the particulars relating to the rentals of “private 
dwellings (excluding tenements, ‘flats, ‘and boarding-houses) containing ‘from 
3-to 6 rooms and occupied by tenants at the date of the Census, 4th April, 
1921 :~- 


aos 


Average Rental Values, 4th April, 1921. 


Districts, : 
Three:to 


three-Rooms. | Four Rooms. |: Five Rooms. | Six-Rooms.. ‘SixRoome, 

s. d. s. a. s. d. ‘ d. s. od. 

Metropolitan ... ies wf 12 8 17 1 20 10 24 10 19 9 
Urban Provincial ces ae 10 5 12 3 M44 16 10 13 10 
‘Rural... as’ noe sh 8 5 9 6 ll 0 12 6 10 6 
‘Total, NewSouth'Wales..) 113 | 1442 | 17 1] 20 8 16 4 


The average rental values for the very small houses in ‘the Metropolitan 
district at the Census in April, 1921, was somewhat lower than the average 
rentals in the year 1920, as shown in the preceding table of annual averages, 
though rents were rising slowly at that time. The difference is due to ‘the: 
fact-that the Census records relate.to all hoyses in the groups:specified, while 
’ the annual averages relate to the predomirant rents.of ordinary houses‘in a 
fair-situation, and-in a. good state of repair, exclusive of those whose ‘value is. 
enhanced by reason of favourable ‘situation, or other special circumstances, 
and of houses which are old or inconveniently situated. Apparently the latter | 
description applies to a larger proportion of the very small than of the larger 
houses, 


In ithe Metropolitan district the average rental of houses containing from 

sag 6 rooms ranged from 18s. 9d.in Botany to £1 8s. 1d. in Manly. In 
the densely: populated areas close tothe city the average was from 15s. 2d, to 
l¥s.:6d.. In the residential suburbs within half-an-hour’s: ‘journey along the 
western railway and tramway lines, the average was generally between £1 
aud -£1 33. In the suburbs clustering around the southern shores of the 
harbour and near‘ the ocean ‘beaches to the:south of Pert.Jackson, the average 
was from £1 8s.'to £1:6s..6d. The average in the northern suburbs with 
aecess to the shores of the harbour:er ocean was from. £1.2s. per week to 
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£1 8s. per week. Along the Illawarrassuburban railway line the rents showed 
a tendency to decrease as the distance from the city increased, the average 
in the:nearersuburbs being about 20s. per week. “Beyond the metropolis in 
the industrial.areas from Lidconibe to. Parramatta, the average was between 
TDs...3d. and 16s. 9d. : 

In the district of Newcastle the average in the city was 17s. 9d. The more 
populous :of the surrounding municipalities showed the ‘following rates, viz. , 
Waratah 19s. 2d., Hamilton 18s. 8d., Wickham 15s. 4d. ‘The lowest.average, 
8s. ‘6d., was in Wallsend, distant 8 miles from the city, and in the other 
‘municipalities the average ranged from 10s. 9d. to 14s. 8d., except in Stockton, 
owhere it-was ‘6s, ‘1d. 

‘The average rentals in other important centres of population at the 
Census of ‘1921 were as follows:—Broken Hill 11s. 10d., Lithgow 15s. 8d., 
Goulburn. 17s. 9d., Maitland, 11s. 9d., Bathurst 13s. 8d., Lismore 16s. 1d., 
Albury 17s,, ‘Wagga 17s. 3d. 


‘Cost of Building. 


The increased cost: of building has been an important factor in causing the 
upward movement ‘in house.rents. The-extent of the increase is indicated:in 
the following:comparison which shows the cost of building in Sydney, in-various — 
years «since 1901, plain brick cottage with 4 rooms, kitchen, bathroom, 
‘pantry, and back and front verandahs, complete with bath, laundry fittings, gas 
stove, fencing, water and sewerage. No allowance has been made for the 
builder's profit, and ‘the cost'of the land has not been included. The com- 
parison is based on the assumption that award rates of wages were paid 
and that the quantity of materials and of labour, as‘in the month of 
July, was equal in each year, except that in the three years 1921-24, the 
-estimates:are based.on ‘the prices and rates ruling in the month of June. 


“Cost of — sata seit cpa cero eee incre ena 
Year. : 
‘Materials.| “Labour.'| ‘Total. |Materials.| ahour. |Materials.| Labour.) “Total. 
£ £ £ |per cent. per cent. 

‘1901 .... re 181 100 281 64 36 797 « 833 810 
19h)... vee] 227 “120° 847 265 35 1000 1000 1000 
1914... ae| 255 133 3388 66 84 1123 1108 HS 
1920...) 488.) 921 704 69 ‘31 2128 | 1842 | 2029 
1921 .... wef 482 225 “707 68 32 2123 1875 2087 
1922 .... wf 449 220 | *669 67 33 1978 1833 ‘1928 
1923... © 4, 441 208 | =649 “68 32 1913 1733 1870 
1924... wl 449 212 | -661 68 32 1978 -| 1767 1905 


‘Between 1901 -and 1911 ‘there -was.an increase. of .23° per cent. inthe cost 
of building, with.a further-rise of 12:per cent. during the succeeding three 
years. In 1920:the cost was 81 per cent. above: pre-war level, and it was 
-slightly ‘higher inthe following -year, ‘then a decrease of about 5 per cent. 
occurred. The cost -of materials increased more than wages until 1920. 
‘Since that:vear materials:and labour have become cheaper. 

Particulars are given ‘initho chapter relating to Social Condition concern- 
ing the numberof new buildings erected and.schemes for assisting people to 
‘build dwellings. 


- £156 per annum, and of dwellings which had been let during the. period of 
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Fair Rents Act. 


In view of a continuous rise in the rents of private dwellings which had 
persisted for some years prior to the war, the Fair Rents Act was passed in- 
1915 to provide a measure of regulation with the object of preventing undue 
increases in this important item of family expenditure. 


The Act and its amendments provide for the determination of rents of 


_ dwellings leased for a term not exceeding three years, at a rent not exceeding 


£ 


six months prior to the passing of the Act, at a rent not exceeding £156 
per annum. It does not apply to houses ordinarily leased for summer 
residence. It is administered by Fair Rents Courts, each consisting of a 
stipendiary or police magistrate, and application for the review of the rental 
of a dwelling may be made by the lessor or by the lessee. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Act, the fair rent is fixed on 
the basis of the capital value at a rate not lower, nor more than 24 per 


‘cent. higher, than the rates charged on overdrafts by the Commonwealth 


Bank of Australia, plus rates, taxes, repairs, maintenance, insurance, and 
depreciation. The capital value is the unimproved capital value of the land 
plus the estimated cost of erection as at the date of the application, less 
a fair sum for depreciation, and, it has been the practice of the Court to 
use a rate of 6} per cent. of the capital value in determining the fair rent. 
It is prescribed, however, that, excepting where circumstances are proved 
which render an increase equitable, the fair rent may not exceed the rent 
which was charged for the dwelling on Ist January, 1915, and in the 
eases of dwellings leased at that date the Court allows only such increases 
as are necess3ry to cover increases in respect of rates, taxes, repairs, etc. 


The deverminations of the Court remain in force for a period not Jess than 
twelve months and not longer than three years as specifically stated, notwith- 
standing change of ownership or tenancy. During the pendency of an 
application or the period of six months after decision, the lessor may 
not determine the lease without reasonable cause if the lessee performs the 
conditions of his lease. The Court usually fixes the rentals for a term of 
twelve months, 


The first sitting of the Fair Rents Court in Sydney was held on the 13th 
March, 1916, and the provisions of the Act were extended to country 
districts on 16th August, 1920. The records show interesting particulars 
relating to dwellings and rentals, but for several reasons the information | 
cannot be regarded as a satisfactory basis for conclusions as to the effect of 
the Fair Rents Act upon house rents. For instance, in cases where the 
tenant applies promptly upon recciving notice of the landlord’s intention to 
increase the rent, the “fair rent” as determined by the Court may be 
recorded as an increase on the rent at date of application, whereas it is a 
reduction in comparison with the proposed increased rental against which 
the action was directed. 


The applications dealt with in the Metropolitan district from the inception 
of the Court to 3lst March, 1924, numbered 5,741, of which 2,458 were with- 
drawn or struck out, and in 3,283 cases the rentals were fixed. In the 
country districts the number of cases was comparatively small. Only 194 
were concluded between August, 1920, and 31st December, 1923, 86 were 
withdrawn, and in 23 cases the rent was fixed as at date of application, in 
45 it was reduced, in 40 it was increased. Further details regarding the 
number of cases are shown in the chapter relating to Law Courts. 


The detorminations of ihe Metropolitan Court in respect of cases in which 
the rentals were fixed during the year 1923-24 and during ‘the period of 
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eight years since the commencement of its operations, are summarised in the 
following table :— 


Year ended 31st; March, 1924. Total to 31st March, 1924. 


| 
Rent (at date of Fixed ag | Fixed as 
Application). tee | mereased.| Reduced. | Total. | ge Increased.| Reduced. | Total. 
tion, i | tion, 

10s.and under ...) ... 3 es 3 13 | 17 15 45 
10s. 6d. to 12s. 6d.| 2 9 12 23 25 62 71 158 
133. to 15s. és 8 19 H 38 74 156 214 444 
15s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 2 43 16 61 v] 199 195 464 
18s. to 203. we 9 ‘Vi 54 80 VW 196 230 537 
20:. Gd. to 25s. . 29 17 58 104 133 $21 318 7712 
25s. 6d. to 308. . 15 17 50 82 | 62 157 205 424 
30s. 6d. to 40s... ri 5 57 69 29 64 184 287 
40s, 6d. to 50s. ... 3 7 20 30 12 19 76 107 
50s. Gd. to 60s, .... os 1 6 7 6 2 28 36 
Over-60s. ... ve zs saw 4 4 tes Ses 9 9 

Total .. ae 75 -138 288 501 535 1,193 1,555 8,283 


During 1923-24 the Court granted increases.in 27 per cent. of the 
decisions, and reductions in 58 per cent. The total increases to 3lst March, 
1924, represented 36 per cent., and the total reductions 48 per cent. 


The majority of dwellings affected by the decisions of the Court were 
small, and the rents did not exceed £1 10s, per week. The average of the 
rentals reviewed in the Metropolitan Court during the year ended March, 
1924, was 25s. 7d. per week, as compared with 25s, 1d. in the previous year. 

The amount of reduction and of increase in the rents of dwellings in the 
Metropolitan district. during the year 1922-23 may be seen in the followi ring 
statement :— 


Amount of Reduction, Rents Rents Amount of Reduction, Rents Rents 
or of Increase. Increased. | Reduced. or of Increase. Increased. Reduced. 
6d. and under. 19 6 5s.. and under 6s. 4 19 
1s. i Is, 6d. 34 32 6s. » 7s. 6d. 7 18 
Is. 6d. ,, 28. 7 14 7s 6d. ,, 10s. 6 39 
Qs. er Qs. 6d. 15 27 10s. 3 15s. ‘J 27 
28.6d. ,, 38. 16 28 18s. and over : 1 ‘17 
3s. ‘3 43. 22 25 -— oo 
4g, Pr 5s. 6 36 Total re 138 288 


The reductions during 1923-24 amounted to a sum of £83 3s. 1d. per 
week, which represents an average of 20°6 per cent., or 5s. @d. per house 
per week. In 138 cases the rents were increased, the total increases 
amounting to £17 1€s. 6d. per week, equal to 12 per. cent., or 2s..7d. 
per house. 

The weekly rents reviewed by the Court during 1923- 24 amounted in 


the aggregate to a sum of £610 12s, 1d., the net feduotion being £65 6s. 7d., 
or 10°3 2 2 per cent. 


Reram Price Inpex Numpers—loop anp RENT. 


The index numbers of the prices of food and of rent shown in this section 
should not be used as a complete measure of variations in the cost of living, as 
they were compiled with the primary object of showing the general movement 
of the retail prices of food and of rent, and do not cover other items of family 
‘expenditure, 
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- In measuring a movement in prices over a period. of years, changes in 
dietary each year cannot be taken into account in computing the index 
numbers. ‘The price of each. food commodity must be weighted over a 
series of years. in accordance with its relative importance in. a fixed regimen 
as determined in: or around the basic year. In reviewing prices over a leng 
period there is a probability of a discrepancy between the rise or fall of the 
index numbers and the inerease or decrease in the actual expenditure of a 
household on food. During abnormal. years, when. violent; fluctuations in 
prices: and supplies necessitate changes in the kinds, quality, and relative 
quantities of the various foods, and an adjustment of the family dietary, the 
discrepancy is likely to be wider than under normal conditions. Variations. 
in the cost of food on the basis of a changed regimen areshown on page 377. 

The index numbers of food and groceries, as shown below, are based upon 
the retail prices of forty commodities in every-day use, which are shown in 
the table on page 369, and the prices have been weighted according to the 

average annual consumption in the years 1906-10. 

In the 1920 issue of the “Year Book,” the retail price index numbers: 
of food and rent in Sydney in each year from 1864 to 1920 were published, 
with a brief review of industrial conditions during the period. The following 
table shows the index numbers of food and groceries, and of rent, and of 
food and groceries and rent combined in various years since 1901 :— 


Index Numbers (1911=1060). is cee 

: purchase the same 

Year. quantities of Food 

Food Bent, Gesceton: ond : Secure 

and Groceries. . Rent Combined. laverage,20s im 19it. 
; ; ' a, d, 
¥90L As aa 896 789 848 . IT 0 
1906. aT see 967 SES: 901 Is 6 
‘"9ll iy eee 1000 1000 1000 26 6 
1916... sue 8 1503 1113. 1328 26 7 
1917. iad ees 1550 1118 ' 1356 27 1 
1918... ie ioe 1560 1147 1375 27 6 
1919... fy he 1763 TISE 1502 30 0 
1920, ee: 29 "ose 2121 1299° 1752 35 0 
i921... tae ves 1899 1353 1654 33 (1 
1922, sol aes 1743. : 1412 1594 Be 31 EI 
1923... ee es 1842 1485 b 1682 i 33 8 


b 


Prices of food are affected largely by seasonal conditions, but, even before 
the war, the trend of prices was generally upwards, and when a bad season, 
¢.gy i 1902 and in 1908, caused a marked rise, prices did not fall to the 
former level with the return of good seasons.. The upward movement, being 
world-wide, cannot be ascribed ‘to local causes. Rents also rose steadily 
during the period of prosperity which preceded the war. . 

In 1914 and subsequent years, when drought, enlistments, and disorgani- 
sation due to the war steadily reduced the productive activity of the 

population, prices rose abnormally on account of a strong oversea. demand 
for raw materials, and of a scarcity of manufactured goods, From 1918 to 
June, 1920, unseasonable conditions existed, and the year 1920 marked the 
beginning of a general process of deflation. 

In 1921 a favourable season was experienced and the wheat harvest was 
marketed at a high price, but the effects of world-wide commercial and indus- 
trial depression were apparent, causing unemployment in many industries. 
A. drop occurred in the prices of food and groceries, and the index number 
declined by 10 per cent. ; rents continued to rise, and the cost of food and 
rent combined was 6 per "cent. lower than in the previous year - 
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In 1922 the index number of food and groceries showed a farther decline 
of 8 per cent., but rents rose by 4 per cent., and the imdex number of both 
groups combined was lower by 4 per cent, tham in the previous year. In 
1923 the price index of food and groceries was 5-5. per eent. higher, and 
rents were 5-2 per cent. higher, than in 1922, 


The variations in the retail prices of food and groceries and in rents in 
each month since January, 1913, are shown below in comparison with the 
prices in July, 1914, the month before the outbreak of war, 


Information regarding rent is obtained quarterly, therefore it has been 
assumed that the average rent for the quarter was the rent for the middle 
month of the quarter, and figures for the intervening months have been 

T 


interpolated. The retail prices and rents in July, 1914, have been taken as 
a base and called. 1000. 
Year, Jan. | Feb. |. Mar, | April.| May, .| June.) July. |) Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Now.) Dee, 
} | 
. ae : 
Food and Groceries,. 
1913 987 { 954) 970]. 963 | 943) 958; 953 / 930 / 9881) 982) 935] 983 
1914 953 | 984 | 1017 | 1007 | 1060} T0038; i000 | 998 | 985} 981. 967 | 1097 
1915 1049 | 10#0'| 1057) Jog2 |. Eig | 1175 -| 1269] 1391-| 1382] 1338) 1273] 1300 
1916 288 | 1328]. 1313 | 1208 |. Isi0 | 1313! 1336) 1316 | I3f6 | 1306 | 1816] 1310 
1917 1813 | 1338| 1343 | 1348 | 1324| 3316! y3er| s38t| 14m | 1405.{ 1977 | 1359 
191s 1372 | i37e |. 1882} 135% Tse | 1351 | Tas Ts | W203 | TIT) tare 
1919 1470 | 1494| 1512.) 507 |: L619 | 1523 | 1620] 188¢] 1518} 1585 | 1639} 1634 
1990 test | 1698] 1708 | 1812 |} TeB1} Te | 196] 1968] 2014} T9sO | 1988-| 1858 
199T 1952} 1889'| 1760} 1686! 1649 | Heed. | 1620) 1618 | 608} 1577 | 1557 | 58x 
1932 Tags | 1461! 1460} 1483 |. 1503 | Leos | Is58| 1595 | 1587 | 1553-| 1. 1 
1993 1547 | 1511 | 1499] 1568 |. 1588 : 1665:| 1681 | 1689) 1633'| 1632] Yesr 
1924 165 } 1561} 1658 | 1530) 1516) Ts07 | 1492 
if Rent. 
4913 946 | HG) 916, O7L 4 OTL E OTE) G7L} ORL}. O7F) 992; 992) gag 
191+ 992 | 992) 996) 1000°; 1000} 1600°| 7909} 1000} 1000'} 1000}. 9881 975 
1915 959} 954) 950} 946 | 946]; S48] 946 96 | 946 | 942] 988 
1916 9338.) 938] 938} 942) 942; G42) 942 | 942} 942) O42] OF} gee 
917 912 | 942) O42) 942] O12] SHR} Our] gue | OFF] 946] B50) ene 
_. 491g 959 | 963} 9871 9751 975 | 9m%| o7b.| o71.| 97r | 97% | F0| oas 
** 4919 988 988 | 983 933 992 996 | 1606 | 1004 | 1008 | Tors | Tol |; Tew 
1920 1036 | 1062} 1079) 1104 | FOL] 104] ITO] 10} 160 | {133} PEST] Tiss 
198E 4637 | 118% | 1137] m37] 17 | WL) Ie) Lo; 1158]. 1154] 15s | Deez 
1922 1170 | 117e-| 2178 Tess:| Tio. | sev!) 197 |. 119 | 10e} te0a | 12903) 1212 
1923 1 1232 | 1945 { 4967 | Hee | T26s | 1266 | 1230 | aes | 1266 | 1268) 1270 
3924 Te7s | 1286} 1290 
Food sad Rent combined. 7 
WAS 9H | 956 966 | 956 f6i { 953 | 958]. 980, SBE 966 
¥914 ott 1604) £600 1000'; 999°; 992) 9901. 97! noog 
1915 1e08 | 1601 1090: | 1040 1121 | 1198 I¥s6-| 1159] 1792 | 1134 
1916 1198 | 1148 4133 | 1142 1156 | 1145 | 1145 | 1140] 1145-| 3142 
19U7 1144 | 1187 1168 | 1050 1148 | i190 | 1196) 1196} 1182) 1174 
1918 1183 | 1187 1180 | 1485 4173 | 1155 | 1165 | 1189] 1906 | Je94 
1919 4250 | 1268 1276} 1278 $288}, 1g92 | 1286). 1924} 1987 | 13958 
1920 1874 |. 1408: 1489 | 490 Is70' | 3580 | Tey | T566 | 1542) 1527 
1921 1595 | 1518 1435 | 1445 18} 140f) 1401 | 1883] I974 | Is46 
1928 1341 | 1330 1346 |. -1360 1303} H41¢| Hit | 43902} 1384 | 1303 
1923 1398. |. 1384 1426:') 1440 M433} 1492) 1496 | 1465 | 1475 | 1406 
1924 1461 |. 1435 


In regard to food prices, the highest point was s reached i in September, 1920, ’ 
viz., 101 per cent. above July, 1914. Subsequently the prices of food 
declined in each month until in March, 1922, they were lower than in 
February, 1919. ‘Then the index number begari to move upwards with some. 
fluctuations until August, when it was higher than in any month since 
September of the previous year. The most pronounced movement took place 
in July, when such important commodities as milk, butter, and potatoes 
became much dearer, In 1923 food beeame dearer in April when was an 
increasé in such important items as dairy products. In May meat. prices 
began to increase rapidly in consequence of beneficial rains which terminated 
a period of drought in many pastoral districts. As graziers needed sheep 
and cattle for restocking, meat supplies became scarce, and the price level, 
which in April was only 17-2 per cent. above the pre-war figure, rose by 36 
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pet cent. before it dropped again in October. At the end of the year meat 
prices were, on the average, 48 per cent. higher than in June, 1914, and | 
other foods were 68 per cent. above that level. 

Rents declined slowly from November, 1914, until the end of 1915, and 
they did not regain the pre-war level until July, 1919. Subsequently there 
was a gradual increase until the second quarter of 1923 when the average 
remained stationary at a high level, viz., 26°6 per cent. higher than in July, 
1914. In 1924 the upward movement recommenced. 


Comparison with other Countries. 

The following statement shows the extent to which the war affected 

the retail prices of the principal articles of food in other countries. The 

figures for the oversea countries have been taken from the ‘“ London 

Labour Gazette” and other official sources; those relating to France and 

to Sweden include fuel and lighting. The particulars for the Australian 
States relate to the capital cities :— 


Percentage Increases in Retail Food Prices since July, 1914. 


Country, 


July, July, July, July, July, July, July, May, 
1917. 1918. I9L9. 1920. 1921, 1922, 1923. 3924. 

New South Wales ...| 32 34 53 96 63 56- 66 55 
Victoria set 29 33 44 108 68 54 $1 54 
Queensland wp 31 41 63 99 67 51 63 60 
South Australia on ee 8 25 35 $2 48 43 54 47 
Western Australia ...J 13 li 42 63 50 37 41 41 
Tasmania see wl 24 34 40 8t 68 59 57 55 

gtr a wf 26 | 381 47 94 |. 61 48 64 51 
New. Zealand... .. ...J 27 39 44 67 64_ 44 - 42 | 50 Apl. 
South Africa ., 28 34 39 97 39 16 16 | 22 Mar. 
Holland (Amsterdam) 42 76 110 ll} 80 40 36 | 44 Feb. 
United States wf 43 64 86 115 45 39 .44 | 41 Mar. 
Canada, ‘- wl 57 75 86 12 48 38 37 | 37 Apl. 
United Kin gdom sf 104 no 109 158 120 80 62 | 3 
Denmark ies wl 66 87 112 153 136 84 88 | 94 Jan. 
Sweden és sf 81 168 210 197 132 79 60 | 59 Apl. 
Norway wef 114" 1. 179 189 219 195 133 118 |140 Apl. 
Italy (Milan)... ~ yf 110 221 204 345 406 392 396 |424 Apl, 
France (Paris) |. 88 106 161 273 206 197 221 [280 Apl. 

* June. 


« 


The price level of food commodities in New South Wales in recent months 
has been higher in comparison with July, 1914, than in the other Australian 
States except Queensland and Tasmania. The index numbers shown above 
may not be used for exact comparisons between countries owing to differences 
in the scope of the data, and in methods of compilation, but they indicate 
that the highest level in most of the countries enumerated was reached in 
1920. 

Cost or Livina. 

For the purpose of measuring the extent of variations in the cost of living 
itis usual to distribute the expenditure of a family into five main classes, viz., 
food and groceries, rent, fuel and light, clothing, and miscellaneous items, 
and, having ascertained the rise or fall in respect of each class, to weight the 
variation in each group for the purpose of calculating the increase or decrease 
in the general cost of living. The weight to be assigned to each group varies 
in accordance with the amount of income, the expenditure on the primal 
necessities of food and shelter being proportionately greater when the income 
is small. As, however, the question of the cost of living is studied largely in 
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relation to wages and the standard of living in respect of persons of moderate 
means, it.is customary ‘to consider the ratio of the component groups of 
expenditure on a basis of the wage of an unskilled worker. 


In New South Wales a living wage determination made by the Board of 
Trade in 1919 showed the following proportions, viz. : food and groceries, 41 
per cent. ; rent, 20 per cent. ; fuel and light, 4 per cent.; clothing, 18 per 
vent. ; and miscellaneous, 17 per cent. In comparison with these proper- 
tions the standard adopted by the Commonwealth Basic Wage Commission 
in 1920 is similar in respect of food, rent, and fuel, but the proportion is 

_ higher for clothing and lower for miscellaneous items. The Commission’s 
standard was as follows: food and groceries, 40 per cent.; rent, 19 per 
cent, ; fuel and light, 4 per cent. ; clothing, 23 per cent. ; miscellaneous, 14 
per.cent. 


Cort of rocod—Change in. Regimen. 

The index numbers on page 374 show the movement in the retail prices of 
food on the basis of a fixed regimen. It is recognised kowever that variations 
in the actual cost of food depend also upon changes in dietary, which is 
adjusted to meet changes in prices and in supplies, and the combined effect 
upon the food bill of a family of five persons of changes in prices and in the 
consumption of the principal food commodities is illustrated in the following 
table. In calculating the cost the average consumption per member of the 
family in 1923 is assumed to have been equivalent to the general average per 
head of population as shown on page 357, and corresponding figures have 
been used for the year 1914. An exception has been made in regard to flour ~ 
and sugar, of which the quantities have been reduced to make allowance for 
the quantities included in bread, jam, etc. 


Fruit and vegetables, except potatocs, have been excluded on account of 
the impossibility of obtaining prices which would be properly comparable, 
principally owing to seasonal variations and: to the ditficulty. of estimating 
the consumption. : 


| , 1914, | 1923, 
Article Unit of ie 
r Quantiiy.| Weekly <erace: Veek! Weekly Average | Weekl 
a at Sane ee na ei Price, Cost. 
d, s. d. d. s. d. 
Beef... ee w| Tb. 12°8 53 5 78| 118 7°6 7 57 
- Matton ... ae eis Ib. 81 48 3 29 15 72. 4 690 
Pork... oh wee] Tbe 3 10°3 ° 31 “4 13°9 5°6 
Bacon and Ham wt - Tb. 9 110 9:9 9 18°3 1 45 
Fish—Fresh, etc. el Ib. ‘8 95 76 9 17°5 1 = 38 
>» Preserved vel Tb. “4 10°35. 4:2 3 18'1 54 
Potatoes si wl Tb. 144. a) 1 10] 11:3 21 1117 
/Flour |... ase sesh Abe 40 14 56 4-0 19 76 
_. Bread ..... See ...[2lb. loaf} 10-0 35 2 310 9-2 47 | 3 72 
Rice — po ae ib. 8 30 2-4 3) 49 17 
Sago and Tapioca ve} Ib. 2 27 a) 2 33° 9 
Oatmeal... ass vet Ob. 3) 26 1°3 a) 4°0 20 
Sugar . es Ib. 6°0 2-7 ‘1 4:2 6-0 49 2 54 
Jam : Tb: 1:6 5-9 80 1-0 10‘1 10-1 
Batter . ‘ie . Ib. 2-9 14-2 3 52 28 25'8 6 0-2 
Cheese... ws w.| 1b, 3 10°6 32 3 18°4 55 
Milk—Fresh ... weal Qt. 77 5°3 38 48 8:0 90 6 0-0 
Tea sts Sa, wel Ub. ‘7 158 111 i7. 25°8 1 61 
Coffee... see canst POD 13 11 14 1:2 15 1°8 
Total ..: ae | i [25 12 - we | 89°79 
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The wmookiy aurea .on the .commedities enumerated -rese from 25s. 
- U1dd.in 1914 to 89s, 7Jd..in 1923—an increase of 53 per cent. The meat. 

bill increased from 9s. 113d. to.13s. 10d., while the expenditure on milk and» 
butter rose from ‘6s, 10d. do 12s, 03d. 


Taking rent into consideration—the average ‘bcing 20s. in 1914 aa 
25s. 3d..in 1923 —the :total weekly expenditure was -45s. 11]d.:as compared 
with 64s, 201d.,.and ‘the increase per week during :the period amounted to 
18s, 11d., ahidh: wepresents 4:1 :per-eent. 


The price level:of foed in 1923, eomputed on the-same basis-as the index 
numbers shown in the:tablé on page 374, is found to have been 62 per cent. 
higher than in 1914, and of food and rent combined 46 per eent. higher. "The 
differences from the increases quoted above, viz., 53 and 41 per cent. 
respectively, are due to the fact that in computing the price levels the 
regimen was assumed. to be constant. In other words it may be said that 
the increases in food -prices and rent would have. increased the average 
household:expenditure-on food and rent by 46-per cent. between 1914:and 
1923, if that ‘household had :purchased the. same quantities.of the commodities 
in each year, whereas, owing to decreased quantities ‘being consumed in the 
later year, the:actual increase in expenditure was 41 per cent. 


Cost of Clothing. 


The siaeavernent of changes in the cost of clothing presents such greet 
difficulty that this item is frequently omitted from official investigations -and 
‘it is often assumed that variations in the general cost of ‘living may be 
determined with a reasonable degree of accuracy by the measurement of the 
groups, food -and shelter. ‘The chief difticulty im -regard ‘to ‘the clothing 
group lies ia the determination of standards owing to ‘the vast range - of 
articles:of.clothing, numerous grades of quality, and rapid changes in'fashion 
and design. The group is, however, of such importance that in 1921 
arrangements were made with.a number of large retail firms in Sydney to 
supply particulars showing the movement of the prices of clothing since 
the beginning of the war period. 


The lists sent to the firms included forty-two of the principal wabioiee of 
clothing for.a:man, woman, school boy, school girl, and a young child (not an 
infant in ‘arms).; also fourteen ‘items of piece goods, sewing cotton and 
knitting wool. It-was not considered practicable to attempt to collect data. 
concerning articles of the.same quality nor even of the same material, and the 
firms -were:asked to quotethe price.as in January and in July of each year of 
each item:of the quality-usually purchased ‘by persons of moderate means. 


In order:to form.a price-index to indicate the general trend of the cost cf 
clothing, budgets were prepared from the quotations of each firm to:represent; 
the annual replacements for a man, a woman, and for each child, ‘the 
replacements of the various articles being approximately the same as these in 
the indicator list used: by the Australian Basie Wage Commission in 1920. 
An average was taken of the January and. July budgets for each unit of the 
family to. obtain an average for each: year. ‘The averages were added to 
obtain an.annual. expenditure ‘for a family, and the aggregates were used 
as the basis of the following index numbers, which were rounded-off and 
related to 1914 =100. 


Year, Index Number. Year. Index Number. 
1914... ee v. =160 1919... ee ve. 190 
1915... ane w» 210 1920... ase ow. §=215 
1916... as eee -120 1921.00 ae i =200 
1917... ve a 140 1922... ise we 175 


1918... is .. 160 1923... va awe LOS 
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The index numbers-show that the cost of clothing rose by about 10-per cent. 
during 1915 and’ 1916; and: the rate of inerease was more® rapid. in the 
following years until 1920, when: the index number was: 115-per cent. higher 
than in 1914. In 1921 there was a decline which brought the prices: back to 
a level just double the: prices: in 1914, In the sueceeding years: there were 
successive reductions of 12 per cent: and’ 6 per cent. — 


The method of taking-as a basis of a price index the predominant price 
paid at various dates by a certain section of the people viz.,. those with 
moderate incomes, does not preserve an identity of. standard but involves to 
some extent changes in quality. In normal] times the standard of clothing 
used by any section of the community, ¢.g., unskilled workers; changes very 
slowly and would not vary appreciably within a decade. The period 
under review, however, was characterised by violent changes, social and 
economic, which were reflected in every phase of national life. In. the 
earlier years of the war prices of food rose much more. rapidly than wages, 
thus necessitating economy, which would naturally be reflected in the 
matter of clothing more readily than in the food group. Subsequently an 
expansion of the currency, heavy Government’ expenditure and an improve- 
ment in the return from primary production, created an atmosphere: of 
artificial prosperity, and as wages increased it is reasonable to: suppose that 
a higher standard of clothing became general. amongst the majority~of the 
population. In 1920 it became apparent that prices had reached a 
maximum,.and consumers began. to restrict their purchases in.expectation of 
a decline. : ; 


The position in regard to clothing was affected in 1921 by excessive 
importations, but merchants, faced with: tle: difficulty of selling a large 
supply of goods: on: a falling: market,. endeavoured: to. avoid drastic reductions: 
in respect of goods. which they had: purchased when prices were: abnormally 
high. 


Cost. of Fuel and Miscellaneous Expenses. 


The cost of fuel and light forms the smulless of the groups: ef family 
expenditure, but substantial increases: which have occurred: since: 1914 have 
had an appreciable effect. upon the cost of living. Kerosene and. gas were 
cheaper in 1923 than in the previous year. Kerosene is included in the 
list of food and’ groeries, and. the average retail prices are shown on page 
369.. Gas. for household use in. Sydney was: raised: by’ various increases: from 
3s; 6d. per 1,000: cubic feet in July, 1914, to 5s. 9d. in November, 1920, 
In 1922 the price was reduced: to: 5s.. 8d.. on: Ist May and: to: 5s. 6d. on 
4th Augast.. On Ist. January, 1923, a further reduction. of 2d. per 1,000 
cubic feet was made. Coal was about 75 per cent. dearer in 1923 than in. 
1914, having risen from 24s. 6d. per ton to 43s 7d. in. 1922. The: price 
receded slightly during the year 1923. Firewocd hasincreased from 28s. per 
ton in July, 1914, to 45s.. in. 1923: 

Almost all the items of miscellaneous expenditure have become dearer; , 
for instance, fares by: train,. traan,.and ferry, which: are an: important. factor. 
General: increases: amounting to about 66. per cent. were made in: railway 
fares. between July, 1914, and November, 1920, when: the: last. important. 
alteration was made. <A. slight reduction was made in. May,. 1924. 
. Tram: fares up. to 3ist March, 1914, were charged: at the rate of 
1d. per section, then the fare for the second section: was raixed to I}d., 
the fare for two or more remaining unchanged, ‘Since Gth November, 
1920, tras fares have been charged at the following-rates:—One section 2d., 
two sections-3d., three sections: 4d., four seetions 5d., five and six sections: 6d. 
Increases have been: made also in the fares: charged on the majority of Sydney 
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Harbour ferry routes. For instance, the monthly season ticket rates from 
Circular Quay to Milson’s Point, were raised by successive increases from 
4s. 9d. for men in July, 1914, to 8s. in August, 1921, when they reacl.ed the 
highest rate. The corresponding charges for women’s ticxets we-e 3s. 6d. . 
and 6s. 9d. In August, 1922 a reluction of Is. 3d. was made in respect 
of both rates, but in October, 1923, the prices were restored to the level of 
August, 1921. The prices of the daily newspapers which had been raised 
during 1919 and 1920 reverted to the former charge of Id. per copy 
at the beginning of July, 1922. 

For postage, additional charges were imposed on letters, etc., in Octoher, 
1918, and further increases were made in October, 1920, when letter 
rates were raised by 4d. per $oz., and fees for telephone calls, except in 
small country exchanges, were increased by 25 per cent., and increases 
ranging up to 50 per cent. were mid> in the charges for telegrams. 
Postal charges were reduced in October, 1923, the charge for letters being 
jixed at 14d. per oz. Contributions to friendly societies amounted on an 
average to about 1s. 3d. per week in 1914 and to Is. Tid. in 1923. 
Subscriptions to trade unions, which range from 6d. to 1s. per. week, have — 
remained constant, 


The retail price of tobacco has increased by 75 per cent. since 1914. 
The average price of plug tobacco of popular brand was 103. 6d. per Ib. in 
1923, as compared with 6s. in 1914. 


Index numbers to represent the variations in the cost of fuel and light 
used by a family of moderate means are shown below. They have been 
calculated by weighting the average prices of coal, firewood, and gas, in 
accordance with the quantity consumed annually. The index numbers of 
miscellaneous items are approximate only, being based on the items. 


enumerated above.. Prices in 1914 were taken as a base and called 100.- 
Cost of Cost of 
Cost of : ; Cest ' . 
Yeu Boek, -Miggellanecns ear, Fu MSS peneea 
1914 100 100 1919 139 “W15 
1915. 102 102 1929 140 140 
1916 s«105 102 1921 160 145 
1917 115 105 1922 165 - 140 
1918 120 110 1923 165 135, 


Increases in the cost of fuel and light up to 1921 were somewhat lower — 
than the increases in food prices, and the index numbers continued to rise 
until the following year. Miscellaneous items apparently increased slowly 
until 1920, when they were about 40 per cent. above 1914 prices, and a 
further rise occurred in the following year. The index number has since 
dropped below the 1920 level. 


Changes in the Cost of Living. 

. A fair indication of the changes in the total cost of living may be obtained 
by summarising the index numbers of the cost of the various items discussed 
above, assigning to each group a weight in accordance with the ratio its © 
cost bears to the total family expenditure. 

The weights applied in the following table are as follow :—Food and 
grocerics 41, rent 20, clothing 20, fuel and light 4, miscellaneous items 
15. They represent an approximate mean of the ratios in the official — 
standards of the Sydney living wage fixed by the Board of Trade in 1919 
and the Sydney cost of living wage as determined by the Basic Wage 
Commission in 1920.. It is not claimed that the results are an exact ~ 
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measure of the changes, and they are put forth only as a rough indication of 
the movement in the general cost of living since 1914. 


Hl 
Year. | Groceries. | Rent. | Clothing. | Fact eee ae Sr acre IDL 
5 
i914 100 160 100 160 100 . sei 
19315 M1 95 110 102 162 about 10 per cent. 
1916 132 95 120 105 302 at eee 
1917 136 95 140 115 105 ayo 2D ony 
19188 137 97 160 120 110 » 30 ,, 
1919 155 100 190 130 115 » 4 4, 
1920 186 110 215 140 +: . 140 yo 10 y, 
1921. 167 115 200 » 160 145 "yy BOs 
3922 153 120 175 165 140 » 50 ,, 
1923 162 -| (126 165 165 135 » 50° ,, 


Tn the years 1915 and 1916 food prices increased more rapidly than the 
cost of any other group, while rents declined. Between 1916 and 1918 there 
was little change in the index number of food prices, but clothing prices 
advanced rapidly.. Both these groups reached a maximum in 1920, when 
clothing prices were more than double the pre-war prices, and food was 
86 per cent. higher. In the other groups the variation was not so marked, 
the rise being continuous throughout the pericd bnt slower, On the whole 
the cost of living, which rose by about 30 per cent. during the war period, 
increased to a greater extent during the two years 1919 and 1920, after the 
armistice was declared. In each of the two following years there was a 
drop of about 5 per cent. Jn 1923 there was not an appreciable change in 
the general average cost. Food and rent were dearer, but clothing and 
other items were cheaper. e 


A comparison of the results obtained by measuring the movement in the 
ec st of living since 1914 on the basis of the cost of (1) food and rent only, and 
(2) all items of family expenditure shows that in 1915 and 1916 and in 1923 
both methods gave practically the same result, but in the intervening years 
the increase in the cost of all items was rauch greater than the increase in 
respect of food and rent only. Thus in 1917 and in 1918 the first method 
showed inereases over the cost in 1914 of 15 per cent. and 20 per cent. 
approximately in the respective years, and the second method 25 per cent. 
and 30 per cent. Then the difference widened, and in 1920 and 1921 food and 
rent combined showed increases of about 50 per cent. and 40 per cent. 
respectively, while all items in 1920 were apparently about 70 per cent. 
dearer than in 1914 and in the following year 60 per cent. dearer. In 1922 
the cost of food and rent was nearly 40 per cent. higher, and the cost of all 
items 50 per cent. higher than in 1914. ; 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION. 
EMPLOYMENT. 
Inrormation regarding the occupations of the people is obtained only at the 
Census, and statistics relating to the perieds between the Census dates are 
restricted mainly to certain classes of employment in the primary industries 
and in manufacturing establishments. 

The preliminary results of the last Census indicate that in April, 1921, 
the breadwinners numbered 884,104, of whom 713,169, or 81 per cent. were 
ered A summary of the statistics relating to occupations is shown 

elow :— , ; ; - 


e ° { 


: Number. of ‘Persons. ‘Proportion to Total, 
Occupations. : 5 oe 
Males. | Females| Total. || Males. Fonate| Total, 
per per per 
i] cent. cent. cent, 
Professional .. =... we] 48,543 | 29,283 | 77,776 || 4°57 2°85 3°72 
Domestic  ..  .. 4. «1 20;786,| 60,904 | 81,690 1°95 5°98 3°91 
Commercial ceri sue oe a} 107,474 $1,270 | 138,744 | 1011 3C4 64 
Transport.and ‘Communication ..| ‘81,826 2,693 | :64,529 7°70 “28 +04 
Industrial =. cs se weet 248962 | 40908 | BB4;008 || 29°98 307 | 18:62 
Primary Producers— 
Agricultural se ey «| 68,598 910 | 94,508 8°80 “09 4°52 
Pastoral and ‘Dairying ...  ...| 68,525 | 2,044. | 65,569 |} 5°98 "20 Blt 
Mining nn we | 82,841 76 | 382,917 3°09 “OL 1°57 
Other ween ate gee 16,698 133 | 15,716 |) 1-47 “OL 15 
Total Primary ... oe ws.| 205,557 8,158 | 208,710 19°34 "BL 9:98 
Independent .. ao ace wel. BT2L 2876 7;997 148 *28 "88 - 
Total Breadwinners «| 718,169 | 170;985 | 884,104 67°09 16:64 42°29 
Dependents .. oe ai «| 349,789 | @56A83 $1,206,252 || 32°01 83°36 87°71 
Not stated ne oe oe var 8,543 1,472 10,015 we 
Total oe ee ace 1,071,501 1,028,870 }2,100,371 |} 100-00 100°00 100°00 


The majority of the people are classified as dependents, the numerical 
importance of the group being due to the fact that it includes, as well 
as children, women engaged in domestic duties for which wages are not paid. 


Returns regarding the number of persons employed in the principal rural 
industries of the State are collected annually, but. the information is not 
comparable with the census figures, because it relates only to persons engaged 
regularly on rural holdings. 1t includes occupiers or managers and members 
of their families who work constantly on a holding, but temporary hands 
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and eontract workers engaged Yor harvesting, shearing, etc., are omitted. 
Moreover, the census figures relate ‘to a specific date, and the distributien. of 
the workers amongst the several branches:of rural industry differs materially 
from the annual records which ‘show the average number employed, whose 
distribution is determined usually in accordance with the main purposes for 
which each holding was used during the year. 

In regard ‘to the number of females employed in rural industries, consider: . 
able difficulty is experienced in obtaining satisfactory statistics, owing to the. 
fact that.a large number of women and girls, especially .on dairy farms, .are 
employed only partly in rural production in conjunction with their domestic 
duties. Usually they-donotreceive wages, and at a-census they-are classified, 
as dependents. In the annual returns there is.a tendency to include them.as. 
rural workers, consequently a wide discrepancy arises between the:census:and 
the annual records, the latter being overstated. Since 1919 greater care has 
been exercised in the collection of the annual returns in regard to women 
engaged in rural pursuits, and the collectors have been ‘instructed to exclude 
women engaged primarily in domestic duties. 

The following statement shows the number of persons engaged in the 
various ‘branches of rural industry during each year since 1911. In regard 
to female -employees, ‘it is estimated that the returns for the years prior 
to 1919-20 included 12,000 women wholly employed in domestic duties, and 
-the figures for those years have been amended, so that :the numbers quoted in 
the table represent the numbers.as returned, less 12,000:— 


Poultry, Pig,-and ‘Dairying. Pastoral. Total, ‘Rural Industries. 
Wear. | “Ree-farming. - : 


‘Males. |-Remales.| ‘Males, | Females.| Males. |‘Females. | Total. 


Y911 58,299 | 1,141 | 27,488 |11,293|43,387} 770 | 129,174) 13,204 | 142,378 
1912 | 68,984; 1,055 | 26,537 | 10,443 41,893 | 720 | 127,414| 12,918 | 199,682 
1913 |. 61,525! 1,160 | 25,961 | 11,478 | 40,543} 790 | 128,029) 13,428. 141,457 
1914-15 |.59,944 | 1,019 | 23,435 | 10,073.|39,131 | 700 | 122,510} 11,792 | 134,302 
1915-16 | 59,256 | 1,049.) 21,979-| 10,878 |38,042| 720 (119,977 | 12,147 | 131,424 
1916-17 | 55,122| 1,216 | 22,963 | 12,041 | 38,607| 820 |116,092| 14,077 | 130,169 
1917-18 (50,490 | 1,287 |:21,071 | 12,749 | 40,9881 868 112,549! 14,904 | 197,453 
3918-19 |-45,52S,| 1,173 | 24,561 | 11,625 | 43,824! 790 |.113,913] 13,588 | 127;501 
1919-20 | 48,942 | 1,161 | 24,685 | 12,678 | 53,282 | 867 |.126,909| 14,706 | 141,615 
1920-21 | 50,162 | 1,509 | 26,648 | 13,176 | 43,766 | 1,022 | 120,576 | 15,707 | 136,283 
1921-22 }.48,571 | 1,411 |:20,660 (14,571 | 42,674 860 |'120;905'| 16,842 | 127,747 
1922-93 |49,444| 1/421 |-29,170 | 13,882) 42,285 | 1,120 | 120,899 | 16,428 | 137,322 


The number of workers in ‘the rural industries, being affected by seasonal 
conditions, is subject to great fluctuation. ‘The number-engaged in -cultivat- 
ing, etc., has declined since 1911, though the area under cultivation has 
increased, the greater use of machinery having lessened the need for workers 
in-agriculture. “Ht is:probable also that the decrease in ‘the labour engaged 
permanently has been offset, to some.extent, by ‘the employment of contract: 
workers. ‘Details regarding. the labour engaged in relation to machinery 
used in cultivating are shown in the chapter relating to the agricultural 
industry. | nn HO a 

The number of dairy workers decreased between 1911 and 1918, and 
has since increased considerably, In the pasteral industry the number. 
dees not usually vary greatly from year to year except in ‘seasons such. 
as 1919-20 when additional labour is required to tend the flocks and 
herds «under severe drought -conditions.. On the whole the numver:of men. 
engaged permanently m rural pursuits in 1922-23 was 5-7 per cent. Jess. 
than the average of the three years prior to the war, and apparently the. 
_ number of women has ‘increased, the majority being engaged in dairying. | 


a) 
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The rural workers in 1922-23 included 69,681 working proprietors, .vid., 
67,660 men and 2,021 women; 18,277 men and 12,607 women were classed 
as relatives employed constantly, but not receiving wages ; and 34,962 men 
and 1,795 women, including managers and relatives, were receiving wages. 


Annual returns relating to employment are collected also in respect of 
mining and other primary industries and the manufacturing industries, and 
the figures for each year since 1911 are summarised in the following state- 
ment. The particulars for the last nine years relate to the twelve months 
ended 80th June, except those showing the employment in mines, which are 
for the calendar years ended six months later. In regard to the manu- 
facturing industries, employees in any establishment with fewer than four 
persons have not been included unless machinery was used in the factory :— 


{nO ob 
Rural |Z € 
Indus- | 2 2 = 8/ Mining. Manufacturing. : Total. 
: ® 2 i 
Year, me ae ec 
Total, Males. | Males. Males. [Females.| Total. Males. | Females, |. Total. 


1911 "| 142,378 | 6,000 | 33,367} 82,083 | 26,541 | 108,624 | 250,624 | 39,745 | 290,369 

1912 | 189,632 | 6,100 | 33,778 | 88,178 | 27,383 | 115,561 | 255,470 | 39,601 | 295,071 

1913 | 141,457 | 6,200 | 34,510 | 93,036 | 27,364 | 120,400 | 261,775 | 40,792 | 302,567 
1914-15 | 134,302 | 6,200 | 27,701 | 90,409 | 26,202 | 116,611 | 246,820 | 37,994 | 284,814 
1915-16 | 131,424 | 6,300 | 27,994} 87,724 | 28,677 | 116,401 | 241,295 | 40,824 | 282,119 
1916-17 | 130,169 | 6,500 | 28,777 | 88,910 | 29,087 | 117,997 | 240,279 | 43,164 | 283,443 
1917-18 | 127,453 | 6,800 | 29,913! 90,025 | 30,529 | 120,554 | 239,287 | 45,433 | 284,720 
1918-19 | 127,501 | 7,000 | 29,069 | 96,884 | 30,707 | 127,591 | 246,866] 44,295 | 291,161 
1919-20 | 141,615 | 6,800 | 27,273 | 109,836 | 34,618 | 144,454 | 270,818 |. 49,324 | 320,142 
1920-21 | 136,283 | 6,700 | 26,062 | 112,187 | 32,824 | 145,011 | 265,525 | 48,531 | 314,056 
1921-22 | 137,747 | 6,900 | 25,820 | 112,362 | 36,514 | 148,876 | 265,987 | 53,356 | 319,343 
1922-93 | 137,222 | 6,900 | 28,125 | 114,970 | 37,296 | 152,266 | 270,894 | 53,719 | 324,613 


J 


The figures relating to the mining industry are exclusive of employees 
engaged in treating minerals at the place of production, and already included 
in the returns of the manufacturing industries, viz., those engaged in the 
manufacture of coke at coke works, in the manufacture of lime, cement, ete., 
at limestone quarries, and in the treatment of cores at mines. The number 
of miners, as stated for the last three years, includes fossickers, viz., 450, 
560, and 358 respectively. In view of the small output which they obtained 
it is probable that they were not whully employed in fossicking. Jn the 
coal and shale mines employment increased from 17,247 in 1911 to 18,534 in 
1914, and a deciine of about 2,000 occurred during the war period, when the 
export trade was restricted, but the number rose in each of last four years— 
23,054 men being employed in 1923. In other mines there was a steady 
decline in the number of miners from 16,120 in 1911 to 10,120 in 1915. Then 
the number rose with an increased demand for industrial metals until 1919, 
when an extensive industrial dislocation in the Broken Hill district caused 
employment to diminish. In later years the condition of the metal market 
was unsatisfactory, and the number employed in 1923 was only 5,071. 


In the manufacturing industry a steady increase was interrupted by the 
outbreak of war and the consequent diminuticn in the supply of male iabour. 
In 1918-19 the number of male employees rose above the pre-war level 
and continued to increase until the maximum was reached in 1922-23. 
There were increases, during 1922-23, in the number of men employed in 
printing, etc., in wood-working, in vehicle factories, and in stone, clay and 
glass works... A marked decrease took place in shipbuilding establishments. 
The number of females employed in wnanufacturing establishments increased 
in each year between 1914-15 and 1919-20, then slackness in the tailoring - 


N 
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and dressmaking establishments caused a reduction, but in the last two 
years of the period under review the number increased beyond the former 
level. The majority of femate factory workers are engaged in the clothing 
' trades, and fluctuations in the number of employees reflect generally the 


conditions of those industries, 


Government Employees. 

In New South Wales there is a large number of persons employed by the 
State and Commonwealth Governments. In. addition to services such 
.as education, police, justice, health, lands, works, etc., the State owns 
railways, tramways, and wharves, and engages in various industrial 
enterprises, eg., sawmill, abattoirs, deckyards, quarries, brick and 
pipe works. Thus a large number of persons are in constant employ- 
ment. The Commonwealth services include posts, telegraphs and tele- 
phones, customs, taxation, and defence. 


The number of employees in New South Wales under the Crown as at 80th 
June, 1923, is shown below. The figures do not include persons employed 
in the Government Savings Bank of New South Wales nor in the Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, nor those employed in connection with the Com- 
raonwealth Shipping Line and the Dockyard at Cockatoo Island :— 


Permanent, Temporary.. Total. 
Services. “ Stele ae j 
Males. [females | Males. |Femnates. Males. |Femates. \ Total. 
State— i : 
Public Service Board ...| 10,186 | 5,847 2,2°9| 1,276) 12,445] 7,123) 19,568 
Railways and Tramways ...| 34,656 775 | 13,864 601 | 48,520 | 1,379| 49,899 
Sydney Harbour Trust ... 209 17 | 1,023 8| 1,232 25 1,257 


Water Supply and Sewerage 
—Metropolitan and Hun- ! 


ter District vee vel 7,663 45) 1,088 6| 2,751 51 2,802 . 
Water Conservation and i F 
Irrigation Commission. ... 3358 29 | 1,085 42| 1,453 71 1,524 
Metropolitan Meat Industry | 
Boad 9... BAS 12) 548 19 567 
Potice be 23 ...| 2,853 8 See 1} 2,853 9 2,862 
Other ... bes ass “ 513 40} 5,458 | 114) 5,97! 154 6,325 - 
Total... 9... «50,936 | 6,780 | 24,787 | ¥,051 | 75,773 | 8,831 | 84,604 
Commionwealth-—— : 
Public Service Commissioner} . 8,106 | 1,270 |. 2,620 542 |10,726|- 1,812] 12,538 
Department of the Navy... 86 fs 54 3 680. 3]. 683 
Defence Department | 515 rs sai a 515 ie 515 
Repatriation Department ...| 190 50) - 174; 112 364 162 526 
Total... .-| 8,897 | 1,820 | 2,388] 657 [12,285 | 1,977 | 14,262 


i 


Grand total ~ ...{ 69,883] -8,100 | 28,175 | 2,708 | 88,038 | 10,898 |~ 98,806 


The figures in the table include the general labourers. and nayvvies em- 
ployed by the various public bodies. The wages staffs in the State services . 
numbered 57,101 persons, viz., 43,706 employed in connection with the 
railways and tramways, of whom 5,600 were employed in the construction 
and duplication of lines ; 7,858 on water conservation, sewerage, and harbour 
works, etc.; and 6,037 in other services. Of the Commonwealth employees 
there were about 4,300 employed on the wages staffs. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, 


Particulars relating to unemployment are collected at the census, persons 
being returned as unemployed who had been out of work for more than a 
week at the date of collection, The number of persons unemployed in 
April, 1921, was 61,743, or 9-5 per cent. of the group embracing salary and. 
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wage earners and the unemployed combined.. The male. numbered: 54,092, 
or 10°6 per cent, and the females 7,651, or 5:5 per cent.. At the previous 
census, in. March, 1911, less than:4 per cent..of the male salary and wage 
earners, and 2°6 per cent. of the females were out of work. The proportions 
indicate that entirely different industrial conditions prevailed in. those years, 
the census of J911 being taken during a period. of high productive activity, 
whereas in April, 1921,. unemployment Paar from post-war disorganisa- 
tion was-probably at a. maximum. 


At the census of 1921, perscns were asked to state the cause of their 
anemployment. The information was not supplied in respect. of 3,131 
persons. Of the remainder, 29,304 cases, or 50 per cent., were due to scarcity 
of employment ; 14,573, or 25 per cent., to illness; 2, 119, or 3°6 per cent., 
to industrial disputes ; i ,852, or 3 per cent, to accident ; and 863, or 1°5 per 
cent., to old age, The majority of males, viz. 53 per cent., were out of work 
on account of scarcity of employment, but. illness: was the principal cause of 
unemployment amongst women, 48 per. cent.. being idle for that:reason. The 
duration. of unemployment was stated in regard to 51,185 persons.. Those 
unemployed for less than 5 weeks numbered 24,299, or 48 per cent. ; from. 
5 to 10 weeks, 9,395, or 18 per cent.; from 10 to 15 weeks, 5,237, or 10 per 
cent. ; over 15 weeks, 12,254, or 24 per cent. 


In regard to intercensal periods, the available data are not sufficient to 
give a fair indication of the extent of unemployment. Periodical returns 
relating to the condition of employment amongst various classes of workers 
are: supplied to the Department of Labour and Industry by secretaries of 
trade unions, but. many unions do not furnish the returns: regularly, and a 
darge number, including unions of workers following: unskilled-occupationsin 
which unemployment is most likely to occur, do not supply any information 
owing to lack of records. 


Intermitiency of Employment. 


Tn many industries a considerable loss of working time occurs even. in 
normal periods on. account of intermittency: arising from various causes, 
but information regarding its extent is.available in respect of two industries 
only, viz., manufacturing and coal-mining: 


In the manufacturing industry, in which over 152,000 persons are employed, 
returns show that the average time worked in. all classes of factories: is 
approximately 114 months per annum. The average has remained. fairly 
constant. over a: period of years, but as the figure is based. on data.concerning 
each establishment, it affords little indication regarding the intermittency 
suffered by. individual employees who may be engaged in more than one 
factory, or in more than one industry during the year. 


In coal-mining intermittency is a constant factor, and for a number of. 
years the Department of Labour and: Industry has endeavoured to collect 
information relating to interruptions to: work in. the principal mines. 


Particulars: obtained. from. these: records show. that: during: the period: of 
nine years-——1915-23—the average number ‘of work-days: was: 274 per 
annum, after making allowances for Sundays, pay Saturdays, and regular 
public holidays. The days ou which operations: were suspended. numbered, 
on an average, 63. per annum, or 23: per cent. of. the total work-days.; 22 
days, or 8 per cent., were lost through industrial. disputes, and 41, or 
15 per cent. through other causes: Slackness of: trade, owing to restrictions 
imposed on the export of: coal;, was the cause of. considerable loss. during. 
the war period. 
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The total loss of working time involved by the interruptions to work in the 
coal-mines during the last five years:is shown below: The figures have been 
obtained by multiplying the: number of days on which: the collieries; were 

‘ddle by the number of employees. affected; and. by classifying the working- 
days lost:according:to: the. causes: of: the dislocations: 


Days. Lost, 
1919-1923, 
Causes, 
1919, | 1920. | 19a. | eam. | 1928. | Average. | Per 


Industrial disputes..| 239,644! 307;349' |355;922 | 468,358 |. 849,918 |' 444,088: |. 36-7 
“Truck shortage: ...| 633;573:| 102;962°) 47,775 1353753. 30;022 51,617 4:3. 
Slackness. of: trade 

and. shortage. of 


shipping .. .-| 827,155 | 345;407 | 354,713 | 616,328) 403,147:| 509,350} 42-1 
-Mine disabilities, ete. 32,772 | 36,851. | 110,296 | 120,348-| 121,478:) 84,349. 70 
Deaths of employees| 5,916} 8,659'| 22,171 | 12,757'| 27,050.) 15,311-[ . 1-2 
-Meetings, extra holi- 

days... oes 8,406.) 12;834:). 25,006 16;000 21,034: 16,656. 1-4 
Other causes ae 1,950:| 8,104 3,052 1,200 6,248:}° 4,191 3 
Not stated... ...|  94,756'}. 38,237 | 60,052 75,881 | 157,304): 85,246 7-0 


Total — ...]1,273,172'| 860,403 |978,987. |1,324,625 1,616,201 {1,210,678 ; 100 


The average number of.days lust on account of dislocations-in this industry 
‘during tlie period of: five years amounted to: 1,210,678 days: per annum. 
Lack of trade or of shipping was responsible for 42 per cent. of the loss, and 
industrial disputes for nearly 37 per cent. Apparently trade was. slack 
during two years of the period, viz., 1919:and 1922: 


The. loss through. industrial» disputes has shown an. upward tendency _ 


throughout the period, and was greater in 1923. than in any of the 
preceding nine years. The loss, as stated in the table, represents: the- 
-working days lost in each year through disputes: which commenced in that 
year.. The. figures, therefore, are exclusive of..days—amounting; .om the 
caverage,. to 4,148 per: annum—which. were: lost::during the’ five years 
1919-23 through disputes which’ commenced.’ prior to: the year’ specified. 
Further details relating to the disputes are shown on a later page. 

The number of employees: in: the coal-mining-industry, as shown on an 
earlier page, is. over 23,000; but.as:coad-mining:is:a. fundamental industry, 


-variatious-in the: volume: of: production: havea far-reaching. effect: on. other: 


industries: and: commercial enterprises. 


Relief, of Unemployment: 


Measures: for: the: reliaf’ of unemployment: are: undertaken: by. the State 
Department of Labour and Industry; and. are-directed mainly towards the. 


-arganisation: of the-supply of labour, by means of labour: exchanges, and the 
assistance of destitute: persons:in: need: of sustenance’ while:seeking employ=: 


ment. 

A few of the trade unions provide ‘for the payment of- out-of-work benefits 
to their members, but:otherwise. there is little insurance against: unemploy+ 
ment. The State has not instituted,any fund for the. purpose, and. there 
thave not: been any. operations‘under a section of the Industrial Arbitration 


Act which authorises: the Gevernment. to: subsidise: from: public revenue. 
unemployment: insurance: funds ‘created’ by ~ contributions: of engi 


amd: employees: - : 


*30975—~B 
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State Labour Exchanges. 


The State labour exchanges, which are situated in the main industrial 
centres, Sydney, Newcastle, -and Broken Hill, are administered In con- 
junction with the office dealing with assisted immigration. The expenses of 
the exchanges are borne by the State, fees are not charged, and advances 
by way of loan may be made to enable persons to avail themselves of 
employment offered. 

The functions are to bring together intending employers and persons 
seeking employment, to encourage industrial training in skilled trades, to 
provide suitable training for vagrant and other persons unsuited for ordinary 
employment, and to co-operate for these purposes with private employment 
agencies. 

In terms of the Returned Soldiers and Sailors Employment Act, employers 
desiring to obtain employees are required to apply to a State labour exchange 
or to a committee dealing with the repatriation of soldiers and sailors. 

The operations of the State labour exchanges during the last nine years 
are shown. below :— 


Year ended 30th June. Applications for | Positions made avail-| Persons sent to 


Employment. able, by Employers. Work. 
1915 24,838 11,842 10,228 
1916 - 18,996 19,017 13,668 
1917 19,572 16,771 11,428 
1918 23,140 16,261 11,679 
1919 22,151 28,937 19,821 
1920 42,634 34,016 27,198 
1921 45,888 42,081 36,177 
1922 46,254 36,724 32,314 
1923 36,891 34,709 29,029 


During the year ended June, 1923, applications for employment were 
made by 31,159 men and 5,732 women. Positions were made available by 
employers for 22,866 men and 11,843 women, and 21,379 men and 7,650 
women were placed in employment through the agency of the State labour 
exchanges. 

For the relief of unemployed persons seeking temporary shelter. and 
assistance a Stute Labour Depot is maintained at Randwick in proximity 
to the city. : 
; Private Employment Agencies. 


Private employment agencies are subject to supervision by the State 
authorities in terms of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1918. 
Such agencies may be conducted by licensed persons only, and they are 
required to keep registers of persons applying for labour or employment, 
and of engagements made. The scale of fees chargeable is fixed by regulation, 
and if an applicant does not obtain labour or employment within fourteen 
days, the fee must be repaid, less out-of-pocket expenses. Licensees are 
prohibited from sharing fees with employers, and from keeping as lodgers 
persons seeking employment. . 


At 30th April, 1924, there were 64 private agencies on the register, Viz. 
38 in Sydney, 9 in the suburbs, and 17 in country districts. 


TrapE UNions. 
Until 1881 trade unions. in New South Wales were subject. to Imperial 
legislation, by which the right to combine was recognised, but actions done 
imrestraint of trade were penalised, and the unions lacked the power to 
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safeguard their funds. The first legislation passed in New South Wales, 
(the Trade Union Act of 1881) is still in operation, though it was amended 
in 1918 by the Industrial Arbitration Act. 

Provision is made for the registration of trade unions, the appointment of 
trustees, in whom the union property is vested, and for the constitution of 
rules,. The use of union funds for political purposes is subject to the 
provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act of 1918, and such 
payments must be made from a separate fund, to which contribution by 
members is optional. 

There are two classes of trade unions, viz., unions of employers and unions 
of employees. The latter constitute the bulk of the registered organisations, 
and a brief account of their development was published in the 1921 issue of 
the Year Book at page 553. 

The introduction of a system of industrial arbitration in 1901 led to an 
increase in the organisation of new trade unions, as registration of employees’ 
unions to bring them within the scope of the system is granted only te 
organisations registered under the Trade Union Act of 1881. It should 
be clearly understood, however, that an industrial union of employees is 
the same organisation as the trade union bearing the same title, the term 
industrial union indicating merely that it bas undergone dual registration 
for the purposes of the administration of the Industrial Arbitration Act. 

After the introduction of the Commonwealth system of industrial arbi- 
tration in 1904 some of the unions previously on the State registry became 
merged into Federal associations, but unless a union elects to be regulated 
exclusiv ely under Federal arbitration and conciliation the branch in New 
South Wales retains its registration under the Trade Union Act of 1881. 

Statistics relating to the trade unions gf employees in the State are 
shown in the following statement for various years since 1911. The figures 
are not quite complete as in every eee some of the unions fail to supply 
returns to the Registrar :— 


Unions Members. : Funds at 

Year, ° 7 Receipts. |Expenditure.| end of 

Employees’ Mates, Females. | ‘Total. Year. 

{ 

: £ £ £. 
1911 179 145,784 4,743 150,527 157,202 146,757 | 112,494 
1916 202 218,609 12,941 | 231,550 241,644 249,691 202,950 
1917 218 216,553 | «15,726 232,279 252,613 289,426 | 149,783 
1918 209 197,406 15,659 213,065 240.621 235,587 | 154,774 
1919 199 208,684 ‘17,052 225,736 276,382 269,056 156,018 
1920 197 | 226,030! 23,210} 249,240! 355,702 | 331,438 | 176,573 
1921 197 234,898 23,965 258,863 363,067 345,854 ; 194,360 
1922 192 230,126 23,170 253,296 386,428 372,069 | 213,520 


At the end of the year 1922 there were 192 registered trade unions of 
employees, with a membership of 253,296, and funds. amounting to £213,520. 
The membership has increased considerably, the increase in the number of | 
women members being a result of the extension of the industrial arbitration 
system, The receipts during 1922 amounted to £386,428, including con- 
tributions, £361,419. Of the total expenditure, payments in rcgp>ct of 
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benefits amounted ‘to.£128,325,. and management and other-expenses, includ- 
ing legal charges ‘in connection with industrial awards, etc., to.£243,744. 
‘The total receipts and expenditure are liable to fluctuate under. -the 
influence of prevailing industrial conditions, the amounts -being:inflated in 
some years by the inclusion of donations for relief “from one :union - toi 
another. 

‘The funds include-cash and frechold property and such assets as: shares: 
_ in Trades Halls and newspapers. In the case of unions which are branches: 

of federated unions the balance of funds at the close of the yearis usually: 
transferred to the credit of the central executive. 

‘The following statement shows the receipts, expenditure, accumulated: 
funds,:and:membership of trade unions of employees, according to industriak 
classification, in the year 1922 :— 


_ Membership By 
Industrial Classificati ce aclais al cote, Expendi- | Funds || 23: 
In Classification. Receipts.| “pure, at end of at 
ts “year. Be 
‘Males. | Females.) “Total. & 
‘No. No. | No. £ £ £ Bed. 


‘Engineering and Metal 

Working ... ses seee| 27,058! 26 | 27,084) 68,173) 79,247) .22,439 |:16 7 
Food, Drink, and Narcotics ...| 18,487 4,886 | 23,373} 20,078) 19,329| 11,239 | 9 7 
Clothing Sabo ahs "| --4,876] 7,243 | 12,119] 8,175) 7,265) 10;883 | 17 11 
Printing, ‘Bookbinding, etc....| -4,327] (1,040 | 5,867) 10,596 8,029! 20,707 | 77.2: 
Manufacturing, n.e.i. wel 514,127| 13374 | 15,491) 10,454 18,296) 16,878 | 21.11 
; 62 


Building wee caaee cael DTG BBB! 927,317! 28,381| 22,073) 24,811.|.18 2 
Mining-and Smelting... ...) 17,022)... | 17,022|122,386| 106,882) °33,378 |"39 3° 
Railwaysand Tramways ...| 29,130, 814 | 29,444) 16,515 -15,;867| 9,227 | 6 3: 


Other‘ Land Transport ve] oDBIZ) 295372) 6;835) ©. -6;262). 3,919 )10° 8. 


Shippingand:Sea Transport...) 6,171)... | 6,11]| 5,179, 5,494) 2,798 | 9-2 
Pastoral -—.... us :..( 27,630) © 200 | 27,830) 31,475 32,554, 18,013 |.12 11 
Governmental excluding Rail- ; 

ways and Tramways ...| 20,162, 3,952 | 24,114) 24,070 2N,918,.13;598 | 11. 3: 
Miscellaneous Industries _...| 26,579! 4,073 | 30,652) 26,961 27,266! 16;812 | 10 4- 
Labour Councils and Federa- 

tions. ... Huet a aces eae tae ase ike 1,162} 1,099 151 
Eight-hour Committees. ciel “aces ste Sees 2,048) 2,038). 9,567 


“Fotal Unions: of Employees....230;126 93,170 |253;296'386;428) 372,069) 213,520 | 16 10 


‘The average membership per union is 1,362 but the majority of the umions- 
are.small. In 1922 there were 35 with Jess than 100 members ; 84 with. 
100 to 1,000 members ; 50 with 1,000 to 5,000 members; 9 with 5,000. tos 
.10,000:;:and:only 3:unions had:more than 10,000 members. 

“A number of the:unions-are affiliated with Labour Councils, which have: 
been formed ‘in the:main“mdustrial centres, and efforts have been ‘made to 
effect closer organisation, but they have not been attended with general’ 
success. 

Unions of Employers. 

The records of the Registry of Trade Unions ‘show that few unions of 
employers seek registration under the Trade Union Act of 1881, so that: 
the available information concerning them is scanty and dees not ‘afford 
any indication of the extent -of organisation amongst employers. 

The unions of employers registered under the Trade Union.Act ‘in 1922: 
numbered 20. The membership at the end-of the year was 9,198; <the- 
receipts during 1922 amounted to £41,171, and the expenditure to £43,081. 
The funds at the end:of the year:amounted °to £15,584. ; 

Any employer <or, group :of employers with at. least. 50 remployees:-may" 
Yegister-as an industrial union under the: Industrial. Arbitration Act. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The term “ Industrial. Arbitration’ is used here in a broad-sense to 
embrace all provision made by legislation for the adjustment of industrial 
relations between employers and employees, ‘by arbitration, by ‘conciliation, 
or by co-operation of employers and employees. 

In New South Wales there are:two systems of industrial arbitration : one. 
under State law, its-operation: being ‘confined to:the area of the State ; and 
the ‘Commonwealth system, which “applies to industrial. disputes extending 
beyond the: limits‘of one State. 

For details regarding the development. of. industrial. arbitration readers. 
are-referred:to the 1921-issue-of the Year “Book, ‘as-only.a brief outline of. 
the main provisions of the-existing legislation is published in this issue. 


Tue State System or Inpustriat ARBITRATION. 


The fundamental principle of the State system is compulsory arbitration. 
by a judicial. tribunal—the ‘Court of Industrial: Arbitration—which adjudi- 
cates. upon ¢laims ‘made by employers on ‘one ‘hand .and by registered 
organisations of employees on the other. Machinery is :provided, however, 
for conciliation and for collective bargaining, and a notable feature of the 
- system is the statutory provision made for the Getermination of a standard 
living wage, as the basis of all rates of wages prescribed under the arbitra- 
tion law. 

. For the purpose of bringing an industry under the review of the industrial 
tribunals, the employees mast ‘be organised asa trade union ‘under. {he 
Trade Union Act of 1881, and mist obtain registration as.an industrial 
union under the Industrial Arbitration. Act. Registration for the purpose 
has been ‘effected ‘by practically all -classes‘of “employees ‘throughout. the 
“State. “Fhe principal exceptions «are workers in -raral. industries, who are 
specifically excluded from ‘the operation of ‘the State industrial arbitration 
system, and domestic workers in private houses, who are unorganised. 

‘Registration as a union of employers may be granted to'any person or 
group of persons employing ‘not less than fifty employees, and prior regis- 
tration under the Trade Union Act is not prescribed, as.in the-caserof unions 
ofemployees. 

The Court of Industrial: Arbitration is a superior Court and a Goreci of 
Record, governed in procedure and decisions by the dictates of equity and 
good conscience. Judges of the Court are appointed permanently by the 
Governor, and the Court is constituted by a single judge er, in conGunOereh 
by two or more judges -vitting together. 

Industrial Boards, consisting of nominees of employers.and employees wad 
- a chairman, which were:an important factor. in. the..arbitration system prior 
to 1916, are still appointed, but their functions are exercised ‘by the Court, 
except in the district: of Broken Hill, where, on account of distance from the 
industrial-centres, the Court seldom sits, and the lecal boards continue their 
activities. 

The jurisdiction of the Court and of the Industrial Boards Seton over & 
wide range of industrial matters, including the determination of minimum 
-wages and salaries up to £10 per week or. £525 per annum, minimum prices 
. for ‘piece-work, hours, overtime rates; number of apprentices, and preference 
to° ‘unionists. 
~ Proceedings before ‘an industrial tribunai are initiated usually upon “the 
‘application of employers of not Jess than twenty employees in any industry 
‘or calling, or by an industrial union of employees. Matters may be referred 
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also by the Ministerial head of the Department of Labour and Industry, and 
where the public interests are likely to be affected the Crown may intervene 
in any proceedings before a board or the Court, or may appeal from an 
award. 

Awards are binding on all persons engaged in the industries or callings, 
and within the locality covered, for a period not exceeding three years 
specified therein, and after such period until varied or rescinded. 

Awards are varied whenever a living wage declaration has been made by 
‘the Board of Trade, but it is a general rule that other variations should 
not be made during the currency of an award except in special cases, or by 
consent of the parties. 


Appeal from an award of a board lies to the Court, but the pendency 
of an appeal does not suspend the operation of the award. Appeal from an 
award of a single judge lies to the Court constituted by three judgcs. 
Decisions of the Full Court are final. 


Collective Bargaining and Conciliation. 
Industrial and trade unions are empowered to make with employers 
written agreements, which become binding between the parties when filed in 
the prescribed manner. 


The maximum term for which an agreement may be made is five years, 
but it continues in force after the expiration of the specified term until 
varied or rescinded, or terminated efter notice by a party thereto. An 
industrial agreement may not provide for wages lower than the living wages 
declared by the Board of Trade, and whenever a living wage is declared by 
the Board during the currency of an agreement the Court may vary its wage 
provisions, : : 

Collective bargaining is practised also in regard to awards, and the terms 
in many cases are arranged, wholly or in part, by the parties before the 
cases are taken before the Court. 


Under provisions respecting conciliation an officer of the Department of 
‘Labour and Industry has been appointed a Special Coramissioner with 
authority to intervene in industrial disputes. Whenever a question has 
arisen that might lead to industrial strife, or when a dislocation has occurred, 
the Commissioner may summon the persons concerned to mect in conference, 
and many disputes have been settled during preliminary investigations by 
the Commissioner or.the departmental inspectors. 


Conciliation committees, consisting of a chairman and two or four 
members, equally representing employers and employees, may be appointed 
for certain industrial districts, and for occupations in which more than 
100 employees are engaged. A conciliation committee may inquire into 
any industrial matter within its district or concerning the occupation to 
which it relates. It has no compulsory powers, but if an agreement is made 
and registered it has the effect of an industrial agreement. Since 1918, 
when general statutory provision was made for the constitution of 
conciliation committees, 27 have been appointed and 12 were in existence 
in December, 1923. 

Industrial Awards and Agreements. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1923, the Industrial Boards made 4 
principal awards and 1 award of variation, and the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration made 69 principal awards, and 585 variations, and the industrial 
agreements filed with the Registrar numbered 62, including 15 variations. 
‘At the end of the period there were 299 2wards and 118 agreements in ~ 
force. 7 
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The number of awards made by the boards and by the Court and the 


tuned of agreements filed during each of the last eight years is shown | 
elow :— 


: : : : | Awards made by Court 
oat Industria! Boards, Awards made by Boards, - of Ted Merial 4 rhitration, 
ended | or 
30th In existence Cost during te a af . : = talede 
June, She tute the Year. Principal. | Variation. ; Principal. ator, 
i 
£ 
1916 233 14,211 151 135 a 66 40 
1917 237 12,900 169 99 7 127 53 
1918 237 1,543 18 15. S 116 31 
4919 238 277 3 2 106 88 48 
1920 252 345 5 1 136 269 | 76 
1921 271 : 189 9 1 104 390 75 
1922 276 101 I 2 4] 80 272 54 
1923 274 37 4 1 69 585 62 


Complaints regarding breaches of award and industrial agreements are 
investigated by officers of the Labour and Industry Department, who may 
direct prosecutions. Proceedings may be taken also by employers and by the 
secretaries of industrial unions, and the cases are dealt with by the 
Industrial Registrar or the industrial magistrates. 

During the year ended June, 1923, the Industrial Magistrates heard 2,018 
cases, and the convictions numbered 1,423. Anaggregate amount of £3,177 
was ordered to be paid as penalties, wages, subscriptions, etc., and costs 
amounted to £1,462. 


Tue Boarp or Trane. 


The Board of Trade, which was created in June, 1918, is composed of a 
president (who is a judge of the Court of Industrial Arbitration), a deputy 
president, and four commissioners, appointed for a term of five years. 

Its most important administrative function is the determination of the 
living wages for men and for women, which are the bases of the wage deter- 
rinations of the other industrial tribunals. i: 

The Board declares the living wages, after public inquiry as to the increase 
or decrease in the average cost of living, at such times as it thinks fit, but at 
intervals of not less than three months. ‘The rates. declared. for each sex are 
the lowest which may be prescribed by industrial awards or agreements, but 
under certain conditions which. are stated on page 406, an industry may be 
excluded from the operation of an award or agreement. ~ 
The Board igs authorised to exercise control over matters relating to 
apprentices and apprenticeship. Its other functions are advisory. Its 
powers were extended in 1923-by the Monopolies Act, which authorises it, 
upon reference by the Attorney-General, to make inquiries in respect of 
alleged monopolies or combinations to control supplies or prices, or to 
’ restrain trade in any commodity or service to the detriment of the public.. 


Tae Commonweatti System or INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 


The Commonwealth system of industrial arbitration applies only to 
disputes which extend beyond the limits of any State. It differs from:the 
State system in many important features, e.g. powers of compulsory arbitra- 
tion are exercised only when conciliation has failed, and the jurisdiction of 
the Court is limited to cases in which industrial disputes have occurred or 
are impending. Moreover, the Court has not the power to declare an 
award a common rule in an industry, and its determinations are binding only 
on the parties to the dispute, viz., the employees cited in a case and the 
members of the unions ecncerned who are employed by them. 
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Organisations of employers: and of baulacess representing: at least 
109 employees, may be registered on compliance with prescribed conditions, 
registration being a necessary qualification to entitle unions. to submit 
disputes to. the. ‘Court, or to. be. represented in proceedings. relating to 
disputes. 


The. Court. of Conciliation and Arbitration consists. of- a. President 
and Deputy-Presidents appointed by the Governor-General.. The. President 
is charged with the duty of endeavouring to reconcile’ the parties. to 
industrial disputes, and for the purpose he may convene compulsory 
conferences. : 


The Court endeavours to induce the settlement of disputes by amicable 
agreement, or, failing an agreement, determines the disputes by award. 
Industrial agreements, when ‘filed, are binding on the parties thereto. The 
awards and “agreements are made for a specified period up to a maximum 
of five years, and after the expiration of the definite: period: an award. con- 
tinues until a new award is made, unless the Court:orders: otherwise. Agree- 
ments continue unless rescinded, or terminated. by notice. 


The powers conferred upon the Federal Court include the power to 
determine rates of wages, hours, and other conditions of employment, and to 
grant. preference to ‘members of organisations. 


The Industrial Peace Acts cf 1920 provide for the appointment of special 
tribunals with powers to deal with industrial disputes similar to those 
exercised by the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration or by the President 
of the Court. A special tribunal consists. of an. equal number of representa- 
tives of employers and employees, and a chairman.. An award or order of 
a special tribunal, or an agreement made ata conference and: filed with: the 
Industrial Registrar, i is binding on the parties, and may be enforced as.an: 
award of the Court. 


Special tribunals have been appointed in connection with the coal and 
shale, the coke, and the shipbuilding industries, the first. mentioned being of - 
special importance.in New South Wales, where most of the Au. tralian coal is 


produced. 


Among the important industries subject to. Federal awards:and-agreements 
are shipping, pastoral, coal-mining, shipbuilding, timber. trades, clothing 
factories, breweries, glass works, and rubber. works. 

At 30th June, 1923, there -were 109 awards of the Commonwealth Court, 
and 457 industrial agreements in force, of which 64- awards: and 68 agree- 
ments. applied-in New South Wales, 


Croun Employees and Arbitration. 


Under the State Arbitration system, employees of the State Government 
and of governmental agencies, with the exception of those employed in terms 
of the Public. Service Acts and the police; have access to the industrial 
tribunals for the-settlement of disputes and the regulation: of: the conditions 
of their-employment. 


In: the case.of employees-under the Public Service Act, salaries: up » to.L25 
per annum. are determined by salaries committees, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Public Service Board, the class of employees concerned, and 
the department. in which they are engaged. Other masters are- regulated. by 
the Public Service Board. Appeal against the decisions of the committees 
lies to the Public Service Board or to a tribunal consisting of a Judge: and 
two members of ‘the Board, 
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An appeal tribunal is. being: constituted in relation tothe policy forse, to 
determine. appeals: against:decisions..of the Inspector-General ‘of ‘Police in 
regard-to prometions:or punishments. The tribunal -is:constitated. ss sale 
of the District Court, with or without-assessors. 


The:rates-of spay and terms'and conditions of employment. in. the. gmblic 
“services of the Commonwealth are regulated by a: special tribunal cowstituted 
_ by an arbitrator: appointed sby the: Governor-General to-dealexclusively with 
‘the public services. There is no .app-alagainst thée'decisiens of the arbitrator , 

but they do not come into: operation until they have been: laid. before both 
~ Houses of the Commonwealth Parliament. : 


Relation between State and Commomveatth Systems. 

The relation between. the State-and Commonwealth ‘systems: in respect of 
industrial awards and orders rests upon the provision: ‘of ‘the ‘Commonwealth 
Constitution Act that if a State law is inconsistent with a Federal law, the 
latter prevails, the former becoming inoperative so far as it is inconsistent. 
There is, however, ne=organic: connection between the industrial systems. 

he industrial authorities: have. adapted, generally the same broad principles 
for the promotion of industrial peace: and ‘the maintenance of standard 
conditions, but fundamental differences in legislation prevent. them. from 
co-ordinating their methods-and practiees:and fronx blending’ their deteratina- 
tions into‘an industrial code for' the guidance ‘of exployees-and employers in 
all branches of industry’ throughout the Commonwealth. “Thus differences . 
arise in regard to wage ‘determinations , which are liable to.cause disaffection. 
by disturbing the distinetions in grade, as expressed by wages; which have- 
‘been recognised for many years‘nmongst skilled: workers. ‘The overlapping 
of jurisdiction also tends :to-confusion; especially: in industries giving employ- 
ment te members of a number: i craft unions, each working under a-separate- 
envardsor agreement, 


~An ‘typortant ‘question im regard to ‘the relation between the State and 
Federal:systems isthe extent’to which conditions’of employment in’ State 
services and State industrial undertakings should be immune from inter-- 
ference by the Federal industrial authority. Tt-has been established by High 
- Court: decision in a ~case ‘relating to taxation by a State ‘of salaries of 
Commonwealth ‘employees ‘that: the Commonwealth ‘in its jurisdiction: is 
immune from State interference. “Uhis principle was applied-reciprocally-in. 
a:case in which. the High Court decided that the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act-sheuld not apply to-disputes between the Governments. 
of the ‘States :and :the Staterailway employees. The datter judgment, how- 
ever, ‘was overruled in a: :subsequent ‘case (The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers), and the ‘Commonwealth: Arbitration Court has decided that-it is. 
bound to make ‘an award:in respectiof employees of a State Governmentaniess. 
-the-rates -paidand thecenditions of: werk: coutooni tothe ‘usual rales :and. 
_ conditions laid.dewn bythe Court. 

Efforts have been made to devise a ‘plan whereby. the ‘sphere ‘of the State 
and Federal svetems would :be defined and the- determinations ‘harmonised, . 
especially thoseafecting wages and: hours, “Dhematber is under consideration 
by the Federal Government and the ‘Governments 6f the several States, 


» Borrs or ‘Work. 

The -8-heur: day. has ibeen recognised for many years ias ‘ihe dias 
working day in New South Wales,.althongh the standard:is: more seeereedly 
expressed as ‘the 48-hour week, the usual: working: time being 8? hours on 5 

-deys-and 44 hours on Saturday , though sometfactories complete the meek 
eowork in 5. lays, leaving Saturday: a whole holiday. 
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The Factories and Shops Act prohibits the employment in factories of 
youths under 16 and of women for more than 48 hours in any week, though 
overtime not exceeding 3 hours in any day is allowed on 30 days ina year, 
or by written permission of the Minister, on 60 days. 


Hours of employment in shops are restricted by the Early Closing Acts. 
Except in the case of specified shops, only one late shopping night is 
allowed, when the closing hour must not be later than 10 o’clock. On four 
days a week the shops must close at 6 o’clock, and on one day at 1 o’clock. 
In the Metropolitan and Newcastle districts, and in the country shopping 
districts in the county of Northumberland, the shops are subject-to the 
Saturday Half-holiday Act, and the late closing night is on Friday, and the 
1 o’clock closing on Saturday. In other districts the haif-holiday is either 
on Wednesday with the late night on Saturday, or on Saturday with ane 
late night on Friday. 


In metalliferous mines, workmen may not be employed below poe for 
more than 8 hours during 24 hours, or 88 hours in 14 days, or 132 hours in 
21 days. <A shift may not exceed 6 hours, if, during 4 hours, the tem- 
perature is above 81 degrees Fahrenheit. In the coal-mining industry the 
hours as fixed by a special tribunal in 1916 are as follows :—Eight hours 
bank to bank, inclusive of one half-hour for meal time, on Monday to 
Triday, and 6 hours bank to bank, inclusive of one-half hour for meal 
‘time, on Saturday, Sunday, and holidays, the usual number of shifts being - 
eleven per fortnight. 


The Eight Hours Act of 1916, and its amendments, provide that the 
ordinary working hours in industries generally may not exceed 8 per day 
on 6. consecutive days, or 48 per week, or 96 in 14 consecutive days,—as 
determined by industrial award or agreement. Overtime may be permitted 
by the terms of an award or agreement,.and the ordinary hours. may. 
be increased by the Court of industrial Arbitration if the public interest 
requires it, provided that the health of the employees will not be injured 
thereby. 

The Court or an industrial board may reduce the working hours in an 
industry if the health, comfort, or wellbeing of the employees justify a— 
reduction. <A shorter working week than.48 hours may be awarded also in 
cases in which it is a well-established practice of the industry concerned. 


Jn the 1921 and 1922 issues of the Year Book particulars were published 
regarding the. introduction of a 44-hour week in many industries, and the 
reversion in 1922 to 48 hours. Since the latter date several applications have 
been made to the Court for a reduction of hours on the ground. that the 
health and wellbeing of the employees require it. Some applications have 
been granted, but in most cases medical evidence is lacking, and the 
Court has referred them to the Attorney-General in order that a medical 
expert may conduct an independent inquiry into the health conditions for the 
guidance of the Court. 


A short working week is prescribed for those trades which are recog- 
nised. as unhealthy, such as rock-chopping and sewer-mining—for which the 
hours vary according to the working conditions, the minimum being 25 per 
week—for stone-masonry, and_ metalliferous mining (underground); and for 
indvstries in. which the majority of the workers are women. 


The general practice of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration is to adhere to the standard hours of 48 per week, and shorter 
hours are granted only in exceptional cases, ¢.g., to miners working below 
ground,. to: builders’ labourers who are required to spend. much time in 
travelling to jobs, and to clothing factory hands, who are mostly women. 
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An award increasing the hours of work in any industry, or reducing them, 
unless they are over 48 per week, may be made only after the case has been 
heard by the President and at least two Deputy Presidents, and approved 
by a majority of the Court thus constituted. ‘ 


PREPERENCE To UNIONISTS. 


It is a general rule of the Court of Industrial Arbitration to grant 
preference to a union which sacatantially represents the trade concerned. 

Preference may not be granted to members of a trade or industrial union 
who shall have taken part in, aided, or abetted an illegal strike after the 
passing of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) ” Act, 1918, Any 
declaration granting preference may be cancelled by the Court if the union, 
or any substantial number of its members, takes pari in a strike. If a 
lesser number takes part in a strike, the Court may suspend the declarations. 


The Commonwealth Court is authorised to grant preference to. members” 
of registered organisations, but it is the usual practice to refuse to order 
preference if the respondents undertake not to discriminate against unionists. 
An award, order, or agreement under the arbitration systems.may not 
op2rate to prevent the employment of returned soldiers or sailors. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 


Conditions of apprenticeship in New South Wales are subject to general 
regulation in terms of the Apprentices Act of 1991, which prescribes that- 
children. may not be indentured until they reach the age of 14 years, the 
maximum term of apprenticeship being seven years. The hours of work may 
not exceed 48° por week, except in far ming occupations and in domestic. 
service. An amendment of the Act was madein 1915 to protect the interests. 
of apprentices enlisting for active naval] or military service. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act confers upon the industrial tribunals. . 
authority to attach certain conditions to the employment of apprentices, the: 
term being defined to include all employees under 22 years of age serving a 
period of training under indenture or other written contract for the purpose - 
of rendering them fit to be qualified workers in an industry.. Thus, the 
conditions in nearly all the skilled occupations in which apprenticeship is. a 
recognised custom have been determined by industrial awards and agree- 
ments. It is provided, however, that when the Board of Trade exercises 
its powers in regard to the control of apprenticeship in any industry the 
relevant provisions of awards and agreements shail cease to have effect. 


The Board of Trade, upon its establishment in 1918, was charged with 
important powers and functions in relation to apprenticeship which gave 
it virtual control of this phase of industrial employment, but its plans were 
not put into operation until 1923, when apprenticeship in a number of 
occupations became subject to its authority. A.separate set of regulations 
is issued in respect to each occupation so that, while the same general 
principles may be observed, they may be modified to meet the special cir- 
cumstances of any trade. 


Contracts of apprenticeship must be registered with the Board. A short 
period of probation is allowed before indenture. The normal period. of 
apprenticeship is usually five years in the case of boys entering the trade 
before reaching the age of 17 years. Shorter periods are arranged for those 
entering at..older ages, and such apprentices are required usually to attend 
trade or continuation schools, and, in some cases, to pass through courses of 
intensive training. In several occupations adult apprenticeship is allowed, 
with the Board’s consent, under special contract. To obviate difficulties 
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which arise from the intermittent employment of those qualified. to: under- 
take the training of apprentices, it is. provided that apprentices. may: be — 
transferred from one master to another, and. that organisations of employers: - 
and of operatives, by official representatives, may be: masters of apprentices:: 

In some occupations the proportion of apprentices to journeymen is fixed 
by. regulation, and in others the Board undertakes to limit the proportion in 
the case-of individual employers.if the necessity: arise.. The rates of wages 
are prescribel for the apprentices in each trade. The. hours: and. other: 
conditions of employment are those determined: by. the industrial: awards 
relating. to the trade. 

The occupations for which regulations had been. issued by the Board: of 
Trade, as at 31st March,1924, are shown below. With two exceptions, they 
are connected with the building industry :— Boilermakers, bricklayers, 
carpenters and joiners, electrical fitters and electrical mechanics, fibrous 
plaster fixers, marble and slate. workers, masons: and: polishers, metal cejling 
fixers, painters and decorators, plasterers, plumbers,. slaters;. tilers: and 
shinglers, stone cutters and setters, stone masons, polishers and  tilelayers. 

Provision is made under the Juvenile Migrants’ Apprenticeship: Act 
1923, to establish a system of apprenticing juvenile assisted immigrants:. 
Under certain conditions they may be apprenticed’ until they: reach the age 
of 21 years, but the maximum period of apprenticeship to farming is three 
years. During indenture the apprentices are under the control of the 
‘Minister for Labour and Industry. : 


InpustriaL DisLocaTIONS-CONTINGENT UPON DisPUTES.. 

Within the jurisdiction of the: Commonwealth: Conciliation» and 
Arbitration Act lockouts and: strikes are prohibited: under a penalty of . 
£1,000.. Under the State law strikes: may be: recognised. as: lawful if four- 
teen days’ notice of the intention to strike has been given: to: the: Minister: 
for Labour and Industry, except strikesby employees of the Government or 
of municipal and shire councils, or by warkers.engaged in military or naval 
contracts. Strikes are illegal also in industries in which conditions of 
employment are regulated. by award or agreement, unless the award: has 
been in operation for atleast. twelve. months. and the union has-decided. by a 
secret ballot to withdraw fron: its conditions: When a strike is. contem- 
plated, or at any time during a strike, the Minister may direct. a secret: : 
ballot to be taken in order to-ascertain whether the majority-of the unionists 
-concerned is: or is not in favour of the strike... 

‘The. maximum penalty for being concerned: in: a. lockout is. £1,000, 
and for am illegal strike £500 in the case: of aunion;. and: £50, or: six. 
months’ imprisonment, in regard to: an. individual. Penalties may be 
imposed also for obstructing a ballot, for picketing in connection with an 
jllegal ‘strike, or for indueing persons.to refrain from handling any com- 
amodity during a strike. 

Particulars of Disiocaiions:: 

Records relating to industrial dislocations contingent upon disputes-in. all 
classes of industry in New South Wales are kept by the: Department of 
Labour and Industry. Data are obtained principally from reports by police 
officers, departmental inspectors, and managers: of coal-mines,..alse; from 
managers of other industrial establishments, from’ union secretaries, and 
from newspapers and trade journals. 

In the compilation of the tables relating to. industrial dislocations: contin- 
gent upon disputes, it is the rule of the Department of Labour in. countmg 
the number of dislocations to consider that the-cessation of work: contingent, 
upon any one dispute constitutes only one: dislocation. Forexample, if a 
section of employees in an industry ceases work and the dispute extends: 
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Subsequently to. other employees: in: that.industry in: the same: or in: otker 
localities, one dislocation. is recorded. . On. the other: hand, if. employees-in: 
other industries, cease: work: in. sympathy: with the militant unions, the: 
sympathy. strikes are. counted as another dislocation, that is, one in addition 
to the original dislocation, 

In the coal-mining industry, when the action of.one seetion of the employees: 
has:caused a complete cessation of the operations of the mine;.the number: 
counted isthe. full complement: of. the mine, Where-a section. has ceased: 
work. and. the operations: of the mine-have continued, only those who-ceased: 
work have been. included as workers-involved. 

In calculating the working days lost; only actual working days, viz.; days: 
‘on which: work would. ordinarily be perfermed, have been counted, but: 
apparently no allowance has. been made for intermittency of employment, 
-and.it has. been assumed: that if the dispute had: not occurred work would: 
+have been continucus.during the period. of its currency. 

The following statement, shows, so far as: can. be: aseertained, the number 
-of workers involved, andthe time lost:by- industrial dislocations contingent - 
‘upon. disputes: in: each year since: 1914, Particulars: are. shown separately 
regarding dislocations: which: originated, during: the: year specified, and: those 
which. commenced at aan ooolier dato: = 


Disloeations:. Workers:Invelyed; . Working Days-Lost: during: Year: 

Years: = ; - = 7 

toner, | News | Totals.| Antesior.| News | Total: |- Anterior, New. Totals 

| ree | 
1914. 6 31F 319" 631. | 75;286:). 75,88T | 9,408:| 747,737] 757,155 
1915S 7 Bid) 82P4 3;716: |: 945346; 98:088™+- 164,9385°|- 470,207:| . 634,242 
1918: 5 | 844c). B40c1 5,144.1157, 102°] 162:046 261.887 895, 338+) 1,157,228 
1917.) 6 289:| 294) 1,294.) 144,704 | 145,998°)" 183813 -|2,857,515.| 2,876,328: 
1918 | 1 152}; 158%) 3402} 38;652'): 88;692: 4,080:| 186,344| 190,424. 
1919% ve 30) BEB p 1,040.) 128;174: |.125;1235)- 19,484: 12,113,194 | 2; 1825598; 
1920:.| 9! 43%. 420R2- 10:023: 151,018 | 161,041 741,744) 2,300,378: 
7921 4 1 555) 559°) 20;597°|:169;510 190, 107 438,273:| 665,918: 
1922 3 479°) 482% "358: 188.861 189,219° 33°) 587,726" 588,459* 
1923: 2: 250i): 2h2" 957° 88,789::|, 89;606:; et 861,419). 888; 562 


oe 


A: classification of the: dislocations according. to: mining: and. non-mining: 
industries. reveals. the fact. that. disputes. leading. to a suspension: of worl: 
occur. more frequently aid: are. more extensive: in. the mining industry than: 
in all other industries. combined, The following: statement: shows: the: pam. 
ticulars in relation to: each group. of the dislocations: whieh. commenced: in: 
each yearfrom 1914. to 1923... The working days: lost: have-been. assigned to. 
the year in which the dislocation-commenced,, and for-this. reason: the figures: 
differ from those in-the previous-table, which.show the less.actually occurring 
during each year. 


Dis locations. o Workers Tnvoly ed, Working Days. Lost. 
Year. : j u 
‘Mining Pine, Total. | Mining. | joing | Total, | Mining. | NOM) | Total. 


i914 | 220] 93 | 313°] 56,372}. 18,884 | 75;256| 732,20%:| 1797478 | 911,772 
1915 | 225.) 89 |! 314) 66,211, 28,135:} 94:346) 576,109:) 162;386.| 738,495 - 
1916 | 209:| 135. | 34! 129,920| .27,182'] 157,102} 649,292-}. 258,458! 907,750 
1917 | 185) 104 |. 288+) 77,147) 67,557°| 144,704} 1,194,594 |1,67,7;00% 2,861,595 
1918 | 106] 46. | 152) 30,246). 8,406) 38,652} “104,751 | 101,077°| 205,828 
1919 | 228 78. | 306! 86;778 |, 36,396-) 128,174 12,958,056 | 713,692:| 3,671,748" 
1920 | 351 | 60° | 41t'/ 109,464) 41,554 | 151,018 316,823'| 652;566:| . 969,389 
1921 | 531) 24 | 555°| 145,282} 24.228 |169,510 | 360,652°| 78,354, 439,006 ~ 
1922 | 417! 62 | 479:|.171,327| 17,534. | 188,561 |. 479,972 | 144,897 | 615,869 
1923 | 197°! 53° | 2501 s6.110| 2,628} 88,739 | *875,040 | 11,233 | 886,273 


* Includés: days: lost up. to 30th June,.1924, in one dislocation pending at that: date. 
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The dislocation which involved the greatest loss of working time in 1923 
was the result of a dispute in the coal-mines of the Northern District. The 
number of workers involved was 11,532, and 394,179 days were lost. 


It is diffeult to obtain reliable information regarding the cost of industrial 
dislocations, especially during a period of abnormal industrial conditions 
and frequent changes in rates of wages, etc. An-estimate of the losses in 
wages in each of the last ten years is shown below, the method adopted being 
as follows :—The working days lost were classified into the fourteen industrial 
groups for which the average rates of wages are shown sub. quently in this 
chapter, the days being assigned to the year in which the dislocation com- 
menced; the days lost in respect of each group in each year were then multi- 
plied by the rate of wages which is the mean of the averace rite for adult 
males in that group, as at the end of that year and at the ond of the pre- 
vious year. : 


Working Days Lost. . Estimated Loss of Wages. 
Year. a ae All a All 
Mining. | Non-mining. | Industries. = | Non-mining. | Industries. 

Days. Days. Days. | £ £ 
19t4 732,294 179,478 911,772 884, 500 86,000 470,500 
1915 576,109 162,386 138,495 308,500 | 74,700 383,200 
1916 649,292 258,458 907,750 372,000 133,100 505,100 
1917 1,184,594 | 1,677,001 | 2,861,595 730,500 879,400 | 1,609,900 
1918 104,751 101,077 205,828 65,900 54,900 120,800 
1919 2,958,056 733,692 3,671,748 3,990,600 420,100 | 2,410,700 
1920 316,823 652,566 969,389 252,800 485,100 737,900 
192t 360,652 | - 718,354 439,006 ‘317,100 * 66,600 383,700 
1922 470,972 144,897 615,869 411,100 115,400 526,500 
1923 - 875,040 | —s:11, 233 886,273 762,000 9,009 771,000 

3 
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The above quotations of estimated loss. of wages are open to question 
in so far as the records are deficient in regard to the sex and age of the workers 
involved, therefore allowance has not been made for the proportion of women 
and juveniles. The proportion is small, however, as the dislocations were 
relatively unimportant in industries in which the majority of the women 
and juvenile workers are employed. Another factor for which allowance 
cannot be made is the extent to which losses in wages during a dislocation 
were compensated by higher rates of pay or increased activity. after 
resumption of work, ¢.g., in the coal-mining industry, where operations are 
affected in normal times by intermittency due to trade conditions or blocks 
in the transport system. 


Information is given in the following table regarding the duration of the 
dislocations which originated during the year 1923 :— 


Duration in Working Days. Dislocations. Piety Dee Las, 
Under 1 day aes ave det 19 3,050 1,288 
One day P see 109 47,573 47,573 
Over 1 and not exceeding 7. 85 17,613 57,792 

a i i deh lie: 9 2173} 20,213 
) (14 ee COL 10 2,740 | 33,917 
» 21 59 7. 28 ... 3 361 9,172 
3» 28 . ap BOs. 3 525) 16,200 
, 50 = * 100... 7 | . 13,635} 566,125 
100 ae ee aves we 5 1,069 } 133,993 

Total ... ina 250 88,739 886,273 
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“A very large proportion of the dislocations are of brief duration. The 
niumber of workers affected by dislocations lasting one day or less during 
1923 was 50,623, and the loss of working days 48,861. These brief 
dislocations accounted for approximately 51 per cent. of the total number, 
57 per cent. of the workers involved, and 54 per cent. of the working days 
lost. 


The causes of the disputes which led to dislocations in the mining industries 


and in the non-mining group are classified in the following statement. Dis- 


jocations arising from the employment of non-union labour are included 
in the category, “‘employment of persons, etc.” Those pertaining to the 
recognition of a union and the enforcement of union rules are classified under 
the head of “ trade unionism.” 


Mining. Non-Mining. | All Industries. 


Cause, g a | Workers) Work- $ « |Workers| Work- é y | Vorkers _ Work- 
3:8 in- ing days a S in- ing days | Oa in- ing days 
B= | volved. | lost, | RS | volved. | lost. | & ‘3 | volved. | lost. 
Wages oe “6 ae 38 13,554 66,552 18 994 2,366 56 14,548 68,918 
Hours) ew .-| 12] 14,511} 400,591 8 549 4,603} 20 | 15,060} 405,104 
Working conditions... 6% 19,074 132,381 6 408 1,488 70 10,482 133,869 
Employment of persons 
or classes of persons .. 31 7,176 170,019 7 48h 2,368 48 7,657 172,417 
‘Trade unionism .. ce 3 486 2,114 2 ~ 92 3 5 578 2,447 
Sympathy .. . s3 10 1,218 68,9121 2. a ee 10 1,218 68,912 
Miscellancous .. bs 27 25,393 28,203 1 80 50 28 25,473 28,253 
Not: stated oe a 12 4,698 6,238 1 25 25 18 4,723 6,263 
Total. . «ee | 197} 86,110! 875,040) 53 2,629 11,283 | 250] 88,739| 886,273 


In the mining industries disagreements about hours involved the greatest 
loss of working time, during 1923, viz., 46 per cent. The greatest number 
of dislocations and of workers involved were in cases of disputes relating to 
working conditions, to which 15 per cent. of the loss was due. In the non- 
mining group the important cause of dissension was the question of hours of 
work, nearly 41 per cent. of the loss of working time being due to such 
disputes. 

By extending the analysis of che causes of disputes over a period of ten 
years from 1914 to 1923, it is found that in the mining industries 35 per 
cent. of the time lost was due to disagreements in relation to trade unionism. 
Disputes arising out of the question of hours of work were the cause of 21 
per cent., those grouped under the heading of “sympathy” were responsible 
for 14 per cent., and “ wages” stands fourth on the list with 12 per cent. 


In non-mining industries, on the other hand, wages was the subject of 
disputes, which were responsible for greater loss than those arising from any 
other cause, viz., 33. per cent. of the total, and sympathetic strikes showed 
the high proportion of 23. per cent., hours 20 per cent., and working condi- 
tions 18 per cent. 

Taking all classes of industries together, the experience of the ten years 
shows that about one fourth of the loss of working time was incurred 
through disputes about trade unionism and one-fifth in disputes about hours. 
In regard to wages and sympathy the proportion was somewhat less than 
one-fifth in each group. 


In 1923, matters in dispute in regard to 198 dislocations were adjusted 
by direct: negotiation between the parties, after a loss of 170,046 days ; 22 
dislocations, involving a loss of 686,445 days, were brought to conclusion as 
the result of arbitration ; and in 5 cases, with a loss of 357 working days, 
the workers were replaced. Of the balance, some were dislocations in which 


Py 
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demands were not formulated, the:eessation of work being for the .purposes: 
of demonstration, sympathy,’etc., and in the other cases the:method of settle-. 
“ment was not recorded. 

Of the dislocations which commenced in 1923, twenty-three. involving: a. 
loss of 423,240 working days, resulted in modifications more.:or. less: in 
accordance with the worker's’ claims, but modifications were not made in 
regard to 183:disputes, which caused a loss of 351,216 days. The results of 
‘the remaining cases were not recorded. 


-LNDUSTRIAL -Hyerenn. 

Legislation, with the object -of ‘safeguarding industrial -workers ‘from. 
aeciderit and disease, is included in the Factories and Shops Act, 1912,-the- 
Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 1901, the Scaffolding and Lifts Act, 1912,:the 

~Mines and Inspection Acts, 1901 and 1914, and the Coal Mines Regulation 
Acts, 1912 to 1922. The Acts relating to mining are administered by the 

’ Department of Mines. ‘Otherwise, inspection with the ‘object of securing: 
conipliance. with the.industrial laws. is. a function of the Department of 
Labour:and Industry. : 

The Factories ‘and Shops Act, 1912, which consolidates previous enact- 
ments, provides for the sanitation of ‘factories, etc.; the safeguarding of 
machinery, :and protection from fire. Restrictions are placed upon ‘the: 
employment of women and of juveniles, especially in regard to-overtime:and: 

-in-dangerous occupations. Occupicrs of factories are required to keep and’ 
to supply. to the inspectors full records regarding out-workers ‘employed, 
and in terms.of certain industrial awards the employment of out-workers is- 
allowed only by special permission. ‘Details.relating to‘the employment of 
women and ‘children in factories‘are shown in the chapter, ‘‘ Manufacturing: 
Industry.” : 

‘Under the Shearers’ Accommodation Act, 1901, station owners are:required. 
to provide proper accommodation for shearers.. The Act applies’ only -to- 

--shearing-sheds where-at least 6 shearers are employed. 

‘The Scaffolding and Lifts Act, 1912, regulates the construction and ‘use- 
‘of. scaffolding, lifts, cranes, hoists, and derricks. The Act operates in the 
Metropolitan Police District and in the Newcastle District. On 3lst Decem-- 
ber, 1923, there were 2,803 lifts under supervision as compared with 2,682° 
in 1922. -Since-1999:persons operating ‘passenger lifts have been required to 
-obtain certificates of competency. 


Industrial Accidents. 


In regard +o ‘the factories, accidents, ‘fatal -or otherwise, are reported ‘to 
the factory inspectors, upon whom rests ‘the responsibility of seeing ‘that. 
all dangerous ‘portions :of machinery are properly and securely fenced 
sand guarded. Special regulations have been made regarding precautions 
against the risk of accident in connection with the use of steam boilers.and 
‘other pressure vessels. . 

The following table shows the accidents reported in factories during the 
‘three years, 1920 to 1922,:and ‘the accident rate per 10,000 employees :— 


Number. -Rate:per 10,000 
: ‘Employees. . 
‘Accidents. ys 
. 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 1920. ° | 1921. | “1922. 
Fatal... Nes “ase des 10 10 10 +82 81 “81 
“*Partialdisablement  ... eo| 180 136 149 | 10-70 | 10°95 | 12-14 
‘Semporaryincapacitation ...| 644 598 620 63-02 |. 48-14 50°52: 
Total... se eee] 784 | 744 © 779 64-54 | 59-90 | 63:47 
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On the figures shown above,'about 14 per cent. of the:accidents were fatal, 
‘and ‘over’80 :per cent. caused temporary ‘incapacitation. Records ‘are «not 
‘available to show’the time lost through mishaps. 

During the year 1922 there-were 12 fatal and 44 non-fatal accidents in 
“connection ‘with ‘lifts, :sexffolding, cranes,:and boilers. Particulars:of :acci- 
dents in’mines.and ‘of «railway. and tramway accidents are shown in other 
‘chapters of this Year Book. 


. Andustrial Diseases. 

Reliable records relating to ‘industrial diseases are not available, but 
‘certain ‘occupations. are, with geod reason, regarded .ascunhealthy, and 
‘provision has «been made wader. the ‘Werkmen’s ‘Compensation Acts :in. 
srespect..of certain occupational:diseases. In the majority of ambhealthy ‘or 
noxious trades the hours ‘are short ‘and the wages are comparatively ‘high. 
Regulations under the Factories ‘and Shops Act shave been framed with a 
view to minimising ‘the risk of industrial diseases, and the use of white 
phosphorus in ‘match factories ‘has been prohibited ° by ‘the White serepphorus 

Matches ‘Prohibition. Act, 1915. 


Worxuen’s COMPENSATION. 


“The State law -relating to workmen’s conpensation is contained in the 

“ Weorkmen’s Compensation Acts, 1916,and 1920, the Workmen's Compensation 

(Silicosis). Act, 1920, the Workmen’s Compensation (Broken ‘Hill) Act, ‘1920, 

and the Workmen's ‘Compensation ‘(Lead “Poisoning—Broken. Hill). Act, 
1922. 

‘The Workmen’s Compensation. ‘hota. 1916:and 1920, relate to-all:employees: 
whose remuneration does not exceed £525 per: annum, the wage limit having 
been increased from.£312 to.£525 per annum in 1920. The exceptions are 
‘casual hands employed -otherwise than for the purpose of the employer's 
-trade.:or -business,::-members:of ‘the -police force, outworkers,and members 
of the employer’s family :dwelling:in bis house. 

“The Acts apply in:respect of certain industrial diseases, as specified in & 
schedule, and in respect of accidents which cause disablement for at least. 
one week, Seamen employed on ships whose first port of clearance and 
whose destination are:in New: South Wales may .claim compensation under 
these Acts, if they agree not to proceed also under ‘the Seamen’s 
Compensation Act of :the Commonwealth. 


The amount: of compensation in cases where death results from the injury 
is as follows :— 


Hf workman leaves persons wholly dependent upon his ‘earnings, a sum 
equal to:three ‘years’ searnings, or £300; whichever.is:'the larger:sum, 
“but not exceeding £500. 
Tf -workman leaves persons in‘part dependent, a sum agreed upon-or fixed 
by. atbitration. 
“Tf-he leaves ino dependents, expenses of medical attendance and burial 
upto £20. 5 
Where “total cor partial cincapacity for work -reaults -from ‘the injury, a 
workman is:erititledto.a:weekly payment during the incapacity not-exceeding 
two-thirds of his average weekly earnings. Such»weekly payment:may not. 
exceed £3, and: the totaldiability in-respect thereof. may. not:exceed £750. 
‘Tf.a workman ‘under ‘21 yearsof age is ‘totally incapacitated. he may-be 
paid 100.per-cent..of his ‘average weekly earnings, but the weekly payment 
amay-not-exceed 15s. 
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Provision is made whereby an employer may contract with his workmen, 
that a scheme of compensation approved by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies may be substituted for the provisions of the Acts. 

The Workmen’s Compensation (Lead Poisoning Broken Hill) Act, 1922, 


extends the provisions for the payment o 
Hill mines. 


by lead-poisoning in the Broken 


surgeon or med 


ical referee are en 
medical practitioners appointe 


by the mine owners and one by the workmen. 


The following statement shows 


respect of accidents paid under the 


f compensation to persons disabled 
The duties of certifying 
trusted to a board consisting of three 
d by the Governor, including one nominated 


particulars regarding compensation in 


Workmen’s Compensation Acts men- 
tioned above during the five years, 1918 to 1922 :— 


Accidents. Compensation. 
Disablement Compen- Disablement Compen- 
Year. sated by— . sated by— 
Death. Total. Death. Total. 
Lump Weekly Lump Weekly 
Sum. Payment. Sum, Payment, 
£ £ £ £ 
1918 96 147 | 11,529 11,772 | 32,353 18,383 | 78,192 | 128,928 
1919 115 194 | 11,793 12,102 | 41,206 | 25,381 91,646. | 158,233 
1920 104 157 | 12,976 13,237 | 38,407 | 26,105 107,084 | 171,596 
1921 120 167 | 16,079 16,366 | 39,762 | 28,417 | 196,378 | 264,557 
1922 101 248 117,015 17,263 | 39,672 | 38,989 ' 211,745 | 290,406 


In respect of fatal acciden 


persons wholly d 


ts in 1922, an amount of £36,149 was paid to 


ependent, £3,269 to persons partially dependent, and £254 
as medical and burial fees, ete. 


Records relating to industrial diseases show that compensation under the 
foregoing Acts was faid in res, ect of 139 cases in 1922, viz., 66 cases which 
originated during the year, and 123 cases continued from previous years. 
Particulars for the five years 1918 to 1922 are as follows :— 


Clases. | Diseases. 

Year. Lead Poisoning. ee soe 
Fatal. Non-fatal. Total “| Diseases: P 
Mining. fone: 
ve alee a : a 

1918 bh V7 vi as 10 7 367 
1919 i 40 41 39 1 1 3,188 
1920 14 82 96 63 19 4 14,896 
1921 Be 162 173 145 5 23 19,453 
1922 10 1; 189 143 10 36 24,279 


All the fatal cases in 1922 were due to lead poisoning, including eight 
from the Broken: Hill mines, one in the piumbing and one in the coach- 
Of the non-fatal cases there were 34 cases of nystagmus in 


painting trade, 


‘the coal-mining industry, 
148 of lead poisoning, 
paid in respect of lead poisoning amouate 


other diseases to 


£3,155. 


2 of chemical dermatitis in chemical factories, and 
including 135 Broken Hill cases. The compensation 


d to £21,124, and on account of 


Tn terms of the Workmen's Compensation (Broken Hill) Act, 1920, 


which will remain in force until September, 1928,a fund has been established 
for the relief of metalliferous miners, who, having contracted pneumoconiosis 
or tuberculosis, have been incapacitated from further work in the Broken 
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Hill mines, The fund is maintained by contributions—one-half by the 
Government of New South Wales and one-half by the mine owners. The 
compensation paid in 1921 amounted to £54,061, in 1922 to £56,336, and 
in 1923 to £60,750.. At the end of the year 1923 the Genehciaries num- 
bered 1,034, viz., 319 mine workers and 745 dependents including 430 
children. At the end of the previous year the beneficiaries numbered 993 
including 397 children. 


The Workinen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Act, 1920, empowers the Govern- 
ment to establish a fund, to which employers may be required to contribute, 
for the payment of compensation with respect to workmen who suffer 
death or disablement owing to fibroid phthisis or silicosis of the lung, or 
other diseases of the pulmonary or respiratory organs caused by exposure 
to silica or other dust. As a fund has not ‘yet been established, the Act 
remains inoperative. , 

In addition to the gencral enactments of the State, specite enactments 
of the Commonwealth provide for compensation to meu in & i particular class 
oi work, such as that of seamen, which is subject to epecial risks, and to 
workers in the service of the Commonwealth Government. 
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WAGES, 
_ The minimum: rates: of wages for nearly all classes of workers; male and 


female, adult and. juvenile, are fixed by industrial, tribunals. exercising 
statutory authority. 


‘Juvenile labour is protected also to some extent by-a law passed in: 1908 
to prevent the threatened development in: unorganised trades of a vystem 
‘under: which young workers were being employed without remuneration. It 
provides that a minimum wage of not less than 4s. per week must be paid to 
factory workers, shop assistants, and. others. 


The Living. Wage. 


Early legislation. empowering industrial tribunals to fix minimum: wages, 
as. incidental to the preservation of industrial peace, did not give: any. 
direction regarding the principles to be observed in the exercise of the 
function. In practice, the tribunals adopted the principle of basing 
their determinations on the living wage, which must be sufficient to secure — 
to the unskilled worker a reasonable standard of living, as distinct 
from the secondary wage, which is remuneration for skill or other special 
qualifications. 


Details regarding the development of the living wage principle since it 
was defined by Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, in the well-known Harvester case in 1907, 
are published in the 1921 issue of the “Year Book,” with particulars 
relating to the standard of living and the living wage determinations, In 
this issue only a brief description of the existing practice is inserted. 


In the State jurisdiction the living wages for men and for women are 
fixed by the Board of Trade, after public inquiry regarding the average cost 
of living, and the declarations have statutory force as the: basis of 
all industrial awards and agreements relating to wages. The Board’s 
declarations were made annually until October, 1921. Subsequently the 
rates were reviewed at more frequent intervals, and in accordance with the 
most recent amendment of the Industrial Arbitration Act, passed.in Novem- 
ber, 1922, the Board may declare the living wages at intervals of not less 
than three months. An industrial award or agreement may not prescribe 
lower rates than those fixed by the Board, but the Court of Industrial 
Arbitration may refrain from making an award, or may cancel an award 
or agreement, if it is proved. that serious unemployment in an industry 
may result from its operation. The Court may exempt from the provisions 
of an award or agreement employees entitled to benefit under a profit- 
sharing or co-partnership scheme. 


Prior to the establishment of the Board of Trade, the Court conducted an 
inquiry into the cost of living in Sydney, and in 1914 fixed a living wage for 
men, which it varied in the two following years. 


- For the purpose of the declarations, the living wage is defined as the 
standard wage which will do neither more nor less than. enable a worker of 
the class to which the lowest wage would be awarded to maintain himself, 
his wife, and two children, in a house of three rooms and a kitchen, with 
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foed, lake and. inexpensive, but..quite- sufficient. in. qnuantity:and: quality:to: 
maintain. health and: efficiency,.and..with. an. allowance. for: miscellaneous: 
expenses, . 

The principle of a. living wage was: not applied to women’s: wages: cundie 
the State industrial arbitration system until the Board: of Trade: conducted 
its first inquiry into the cost of living in 1918. The standard.adopted is the | 
minimum wage which will cover the cost’ of living of the adult: female 
worker:of the lowest paid class,. but. having no. other:responsibility. and. living 
away: from heme: in lodgings. 


The: variations: in. the: living. wages, as.determined . by: the. Court: of 
Indusirial. Arbitration, and: since: 1918 by the: Board: of Trade; have been: as: 
follows: In 1919 and earlier: years the declarations. related to the 
metropolitan.area only. 


_Men.. Women. 
Year, 
Declaration: Wage | Declaration, Wise ; 
£ 8. dy. &. ad, Aas 
1914 16th.February| 2° 8 0 . ton 
1915 17thDecember, 2 12. 6 
1916: 18th August... 2.15. 6 soap 
1918 5th September) 3° 0 0° || I3th-December): 110° 0 
919 . | 8th October...| . 3° 17. 0: |: 23xd December): 1.19) 0: 
“1920. | 8th October...) 4 5 0: 98rdDecember 2 3° 0 
1921 | Sth October...) 4 2 0:||22naDecember| 2° 1 0 
1922. 12th:May..-...) 3 18°.0:1) 9th Qcteber:...) 1: 19:6. . 
1923 10th April...) 3°19 O |} I@th Aprii:...) 2° 0 0 - 
1923 | 7thSeptember) 4 2 0 6 


7th September, 2 1 


' In March, and in August, 1924,. the Board: decided,. after inquiry, not to 
vary: the rates: fixed:in: September, 1923... The declarations: as:.shown. in: the. 
table: did. not. apply: to-employees: in. rural. occupations, . 


The: Commonwealth: Court assesses a: basic: rate foreach: case: in: which: 
minimum wages:ane:to: be determined... The:standard:adopted-is: the Harvester 
wage; 7s. per day in: Melbourne-in. 1907, which: was: based apparently on the 
needs:-of'-a. man,, his. wife; and: three: ‘ehildcen: The: rate: is: adjusted: to. 
cover: variations in: the: cost. of: living: so.as: te: assure: to. the. lowest. paid: 
werker:the same standard: of comfort: as: that:rate: gave in: L907. 


In view of the fact that awards are made for extended::periods, much 
difficulty has. been experienced in devising a satisfactory method of adjust~ 
ment. For some:.years: after. the: Harvester: wage. was. determined. the. 
movement in: the. cost: of living was:slow,.and wages: were-fixed by the Court. 
after coasideration of the cost. of living at. the time of. the award, on. the: 
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basis of the evidence given in the Harvester case. In July, 1913, the 
President decided to assess the basic wage, by applying to the Harvester 
tate the index number of the cost of food, groceries, and rent, as determined 
by the Commonwealth Statistician for the calendar year preceding the date 
when the award was made. Subsequently, as prices began to rise with 
increasing rapidity, it became the general practice to apply the index number 
for the twelve months immediately preceding the making of the award. 


-None of the foregoing methods, however, gave the desired result, and 
the Court decided that it was necessary in some cases to give awards a 
retrospective effect in order to relieve employees who had been receiving 
wages below a fair equivalent of the standard rate. Obviously, a system 
which involved retrospective pay had many disadvantages, and in 1921 the 
Court adopted a new rule to provide for the periodical adjustment of rates 
of wages during the term of an award. Under the existing method, intro- 
duced in December, 1921, it is a general rule to make the adjustments 
quarterly on a basic rate which is ascertained by applying to the Harvester 
wage the index number of the cost of food, groceries, and rent for the 
preceding quarter, and adding 3s. per week to the result. The sum of 3s. 
per week, though an arbitrary figure, was chosen after deliberation as a 
fair addition to cover possible increases in the cost of living in the quarter 
succeeding each adjustment, and to set off past losses suffered by the workers 
during the period when wages had been lagging behind the rapidly rising 
prices, 


A living wage for women workers has not been fixed by the Common- 
wealth Court,-except in particular industries. In September, 1914, em- 
ployees in the felt hat factories of New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia were awarded 303. a week—the full amount claimed. In May, | 
1917, a minimum Federal wage of 35s, a-week was awarded for. unskilled 
labour by women employed as ticket sellers, cloak-room attendants, etc., in 
theatres and picture shows. Since 1919 the clothing industry, in which a 
large proportion of the female industrial workers are engaged, has been 
subject to Federal awards in all the States, except Western. Australia. The 
living wage for women was fixed in the successive awards at the following 
rates :—October, 1919, £1 15s.; May, 1921, £2 5s. 9d.; November, 1923, 
£2 7s. 6d, 


Living Wage in the other States. 


_ Tn Queensland the Industrial Arbitration Court has adopted a practice 

of fixing a minimum wage for industries of. average prosperity, and of 
determining a basic wage with regard to the particular. circumstances of 
any industry of greater or less than average prosperity. In South Aus- 
tralia the standard living wage is fixed by the Board of Industry. In 
Victoria and Tasmania the rates of wages in the various industries are 
fixed by wages boards by a process of collective bargaining between the 
employers and the employees in the industry concerned, and the prescribed 
rates for unskilled labour vary accordingly. In Western Australia the 
Arbitration Court adjudicates in cases of disputes only, and assesses a basic 
rate for each case, using the same method of assessment as the Common- 
wealth tribunal. 


The rates shown in the following statement for Melbourne, Perth, and 
Hobart are those which may be regarded as fair average or basic rates for- 
unskilled labour at the respective dates specified in the table. The 
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quotations for the Commonwealth represent the rates whith, in accordance 
with the practice of the Court, would have been used in determining rates 
of wages, if the Court had made awards for the capital cities as at the 
specified dates. The rate for July, 19]4, was calculated by applying to the — 
Harvester wage, 7s. per day in Melbourne in 1907, the index number of 
the cost of food, groceries, and rent in the capital cities during the pre- 
. ceding twelve months, and the rates as at the other dates specified, by 
applymg the index numbers for the preceding quarter and adding to the 
result the sum of 3s. per week. 


_ Living Wage—Aduit Males, 
Motroponian Aieee 1914 1992 1923 "1924, 

(July). (May). (April). (March). 

esa | 84] gaa] £84 
Sydney deus, See. tho! 28-0 318° 0 319 0 4 2 0 
Melbourne... i 250] 3196/1 $18 0|..4 36 
Brisbane oe ot wi) «2 2 0 4 00 4 0 0 4 00 
Adelaide see es aa 28 0 317 6 317 6 318 6 
Perth .. 1. . «| 21401 317 0} 817.0] 400 
Hobart... ae eee, oaks 28 0 315 0 318 0 318 0 
Commonwealth wea ew oD 18 26 317 6 40 6 450 


Secondary Wage. 


Having ascertained the basic rates of wages for unskilled labour, the 
assessment of the secondary wages is a matter to be considered separately 
in connection with each occupation. It is the usual practice, under the 
State system, when varying wages on account of an increase or decrease in 
the cost of living, to preserve unaltered the recognised margin between the 
skilled and the unskilled workmen in an industry, and to vary all rates of 
wages by the amount by which the basic wage has been increased or reduced. 


The Commonwealth Court determines in each case an amount which it 
considers to be the fair value—as at the date of the award—of the skill 
required. 


Rates or WaAGEs. 


The rates of wages for various occupations at intervals since 1901 are shown 
‘in the following statement. Except where specified, the figures indicate the 
minimum amounts payable for a full week’s work on the basis of the weekly, 
daily; or hourly rates fixed by industrial awards’ and agreements, and for 
occupations not subject to industrial determinations, the ruling or predominant 
rates are stated... The table contains particulars of a few occupations only, 
but similar information relating to a large number of callings is published 
annually in the “Statistical Register of New South Wales.” In the Register 
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for the year 1920-21.the rates ‘are. stated for each year from 19010 1913, 
inclusive, and for 1921 ;:and the following issue contains the rates foreach 
year since 1913 :— 


Occupation, -) 81901, | 1906. jon. | 1918. | 1916. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 1921, || :1922,:.1°1923. 
Manufacturing— B.d. 4 80d. 4s. ds. | ad. foe, dipas dj os. d. 8d. aca! s, da. 
Cabinetmaker 2 oe [82 OVS2 G56 016050 267 00/79 0-96 (0 MOS “OFNOL- 9 P98 iia & 
Boilermaker es + /60 °0:7°80 0 0:66 0 | 78. °0:°85-°6.) 85 “B110 6107 6) 103 is 6 
Coppersmith vs --(60 0|.60 6 68 0] 72 0| 80 0} 87 6 |L04 “6 }112 oe 6: 105.6109 6 
{ 
Fitter... ac ay --| 60 0160 0} 64 O| 70 0] 78 04:85 6 {102 6 }110 6 [107 6/1023. 6107 6 
| | 
» ‘electrical 1. --| 60 0} 60 0] 66 0} 72 0/| 8 0 |:82 0/90 0/111 6/108 6] 104 6115 @ 
i 
Baker .. “ aia --| 52 6 | 52 6} 56 0/60 0 70 0/70 O70 G j102 6 }100 6] 96 6100 6 
{ 
Bootchicker .. oe -2f45 0} 45 0-64 01 54 01:66 0]'72 0] 82 01} 98 6] 98 6} 95 94 D 
Tailor (ready-made) -|-60 0.50 -0.1'55 0°}:60 01:60 0/67 6} 75 0 92 0}102 6] 96 on 6 
Compositor: (jobbing) ..| 52 -0}:52 0 [60 0.)65 0° €5 0 |:73 .6 |-97 0 [105 6/105 Of} 98 0102 0 
Building— : . 
Bricklayer .. as --/60 0 | 62 0/69 C0] 75 0/78 01-84 0] 84 0 [108 0 1108 0) 109 ease 
Carpenter... ae -| 60 0] 60 OF 68 0] 72 0) 80 0/86 0/| 30 O}110 0 [110 oO} 108 igs 6 
Painter so, te } 540) 55 01.60 0} 64 0] 75-0] 79 6 | 79 6 |t04 01104 OF £7 0107 6 
Plumber os oa --|60 0] 60 0.4 66 0/72 0/72 0] 80 0] 80 0 {110 0 {110 0.) 103 0/107 O 
Mining— 
Coalminer,;perton(bestcoal)}-«4 24:3 64 4 4 4:6 |-5 Qn] 5 113] 6113) 6124) 6 114) 6 11f 
: 48.0°/°68 0 | 78 0 | 98 64°93 6] 98 6193 6 
Coalwheeler ... se -.}42 97°38 O07 42 0151 0 | to to to to to to 
2 546°}:70 0 | 88 6 106 6 :]106 644106 6106 6 
Silverminer .. 3 +f 54-0 60 6166 01 66 0177 9177 9) 87 01.99 0/99 OF 99 0 99 O 
Transport— . 
66 0 }'66 0/66 0| 72 0) 72 O| 74 6) 84 0.109 01106 01102 0106 O 
Railway loeo-driver .. : to . te to to to to to to 
90 0190 0) 90 96 0} 96 0}- 108 O}133 0 }130 0 ):126 0130 0 
10); 143 
Wharf-labourer per hour} to to 16/16; 19) 19] 1 9] 2 8] 29 29 211k 
1:3) 1°83 
Rural industries— 
Shearer ..- per 100-sheep/'20 0} .20 .0.| 24 0 | 24 .0 |:24 0,30 0; 80 0] 40 0:40 O} 35 Of 38 O 
Station-hand, with keep .. 20 07:25 (0°}:25 (0°25 0:.|:-25 0}46 0]-40 0442 0]:48 O] 48 0 48 O 
CP IS OF 5 0 -f.20- 0-720: 2057-20 (04-80. 204980 0-80-02 0} 30 O 
Farm-labovrer, with keep i to to to to to |» ‘to tol fed? %o to 
20 0|'20 0125 0 | 25 0 | 85 04-40 0 |-40-0']:40 6 550 0 
Miscellanesus— E 
‘Pick and.shovel man o2f 42 0142-0.) 48 0:7 EL 0°66 0-964 (0./-85 6): 9£ “6584. 6 P Re. B-ot oO 
Standard: minimum:wage. ...|°* * (145-0446. 07:58 64260 20.177 <04°85 20-982-0)-<78 Of 82 0 


“® Standard not fixed. 


—As.aresult of the method of wage adjustment -adopted by theindustrial 
tribunals, the movement in the rates generally coincides with ‘the rise. .or 
fall in the standard living wage. Prior to the determination of the 
Harvester rate in 1907 a standard wage was not fixed, and an inspection 
of the predominant rates:in 1901 shows that wages as low as 30s. per 
week were paid for unskilled labour in some factories, but the average 
was probably.about:35s. per-week. ‘The living wage, 82s..per-week,:in 1923 , 
showed an increase of 47s,as compared: with ‘that rate; and :a:similar imerease: 
occurred in the. wages ‘of skilled artisans «in ‘the engineering ‘and ‘building 
trades for whom the:predominant:rate in 1901 was 60s. per week, as companed 
with .a -‘minimun. award rate ranging from 107s.:in 1923, A Jarger inerease 
-has-occurred in some:trades,.¢.g., printing, clothing,:and bootmaking. : 

~The wages. of.coalminers:sre based on contract: rates which vary according 
to the conditions.of the:seams :or -places-where the <coal:is-anined; ‘the wabes 
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being determined by a special tribunal. The rates shown in. the-table-relate: 
to the northern district. where-the bulk of the coal: is produced. 

The wages of railway engine-drivers. are increased by 6s. per week on the. 
completion of each.of the first.four years of service, the:-highest rates: being 
paid to.dvivers of mail. and. passenger trains.. The rates-are generally higher 
than. those fixed for most industrial-occupations,. but the.increase. since 1901 
has been: smaller than.the-increase-in the other rates shown in. the table, An 
hourly rate is prescribed for. wharf-labouring, as intermittency. is a constant. 
factor owing to. irregularity in the daily volume of shipping trade... Extra: 
rates. are paid. for handling. special cargoes.such. as: wheat, explosives, and. 
frozen meat, 

In the. rural. industries, contract rates. for shearing: and: the wages. of 
station hands are fixed by the Commonwealth Court. of Conciliation. and. 
Arbitration. In September, 1923, the rate. for shearing ordinary, flock sheep 
was raised from 35s.. per 100: to 38s. Higher rates must be paid for shearing . 
stud sheep. Thé wages:of farm labourers have not: been. fixed, except during 
the twelve months dating. fron:; October, 1921, when .a rural living. wage. 
declaration. of the Board: of Trade was in. force, the rate being 42s. per week 
for rural. workers who were: provided. with board:.and. lodging.. The. rates 
shown. in. the table for pick and shovel.:men relate. to: those-engaged: in the. 
work of railway construction. 

‘In order to’ show the extent. to: which. changes in. the rates: for individual 
ocenpations have affected the-average wage in various groups of industries, 
and. in all industries combined, the following statement has. been. prepared in 
accordance with the method described on page 604. of the 1921 issue of: the 
Year Book. The figures represent the average weekly rates of wages payable 
to adult males in each group.of industries, and the weighted: average forall 
groups: combined.in various years since: 1901. Inthe shipping; pastoral, and 
domestic industries, where food: and. lodging are supplied, the value of such 
has-been. added. to: the rates:— 


Average. Weekly. Rates:.of Wages:. 


Group of Industries: : ‘ 
1901. | 19065) 1921: |: 1923. |. 1926:) 1918: |:19L9.:| 1920. | 1921..| 1922..).1923. 
1. Woad,.. Furniture; aaa s. dios. dels s.c@l. s. dil ss. dilos. dios. dil so dike sio.dilos. did: ae @ 
Tinaber: Works, ete. «| 48° 41 49 7] 55 6] 58: O} 65» 1), 69: 6 76.6/101,° 1/101. 0}. 95°. 0/101" 0 
2. Engineering; . Shipbuilding: . 
- Samelting,.. Metal Works, 
: etc. 49° 4; 49.8) 65  4).57) 8! 64. OF 68.41; 82> 5) 97 6 98-7] 98..1) 98. 0 
3. Food, Drink: “and: ‘Tobacco 
: Manufacture. and: Distri-| - 
bution 44.12) 45. 830 52° 4 56°-0)-62° 81-668 1) 79538: 94. Of 95-2} Ob. 5) 94. 8 : 
4, Clothing, Hats, ~ Boots; Tex: | 
tiles; Rope, Cordage, etc. |-44-. 51 44..5) 61. 7) 54: 0).60.- 2) 63:..8).76-11).01. 6, 91.10) 89. 3,92 8 } 
5. Boo. 8, -Printing;. Bookbind+|.: { 
ing, ete: ... ese OBST] Ge 7) Ge 4b GB. OP G67. OL -75: 2b BSE. O05: FHI06. 3)102°-11104 38 
6. Other Manufacturing. ee) 4d LOR 465° 1) BE. 7] 56--8b 63 6 67 3) 7941.95: 6 O7 7 996 2 
7. Building eee o-[ 56: 21 57° 6} 68. 4} 68>-O) 7E.4]-76° Of 7810/01... 3)104.. 7/101 8/104. £ 
8. Mining, “Quanries;,etic:, ose} G2: BL SL. 7} 60.0) 62. §) 72. 6b 78..7) SE: Q1OR- 4/TOB, 4104. 21105. 6 
9. Railway and ‘Tramway ° Ser- 
vices vf 5B 252. 6) 55, 2) 6L>1) 65. 2| 67 8) SE 11), 98 6) 95.5 4) 97 2 
10. Other Lang:'Transport aup AL. 8 41 8) 44 4) SE 4) 59° 4/ 62 1) 78-3) 93. 01 92-6 1,91 5 
11. Shipping, Wharf Labour, ete, BB 4: 38 81 44 6) 485-9) 58 4) 63. 5) 76-1) 89: 101190-. 5 6100 5 
12. Pastoral, ” Agrigaltural ier ie : 
Horticultural, etc. . 32:5) 35. 5) 48. 5) 49:14; 55.10] 62. 3) 7E 8 89. 9| 92: 0 5| 85 6 
Hy Domestic, Hotels, ae | 37° 11). 39: 1) 44:3; 45. 5) 53° 3) 57 2! 71° 5} 88-10; 89.0 7, 87 1 
: Miscellaneous, eee] 435-5) 44. 7] 49. 0) 58-1) 59 7 62.1) 73 & 88°10]: 92° & 2}.92 0 
2 ieee pea | aes 
All Industries. ... see MBobtp 45-4 51: 6) 55> 9) 61 11] 65.12). 76: 9} 94° 0} 95. 10 46} 94 6 


The average rate of wages in all industries combined rese slowly until in 
1918 it: was. 38 per cent, higher: than. in: 1911. In. the next: three: yeazs. it 
rose by-46: per cent, and: reachad the-highest point in-1921, when it: was 
86:4 per cent. above the average of 1911. In the following: year there: was.a 
' decline of 4-4 kee. eent.;. then it rose:again: by: 3. per cent. in. 1923: 
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Prior to 1921 changes in the rates of wages did not alter materially the 
relative positions of the various groups, as indicated by the average rates. 
The highest averages were in the building, printing, and mining industries, 
which are strongly organised, and include a large proportion of skilled 
artisans, The next in order were usually the railway and tramway services, 
engineering, woodworking, and other manufacturing trades. The. lowest 
averages were in the shipping, rural, and domestic groups. In the shipping 
industry, however, the average per week rose by 10s. 7d. in 1921, when 
other averages showed little or no increase, and some declined, and as a 
result. the shipping group rose to fifth place. On the other hand the railway 
and tramway services group receded in position, the increase in the average 
rate, viz., 45s, between 1901 and 1923, being lower than in any other 
group. Between 1901 and 1923 the increase in average weekly rate in the 
various groups ranged from 45s. to 62s. 1d. The classes with highest 
increases were shipping, 62s. 1d., pastoral, etc., 53s. ld, and mining, 
53s. 9d, wood and furniture trades 52s, 8d., and the lowest were 
in the railway group 45s., and the clothing trades 47s. 10d. 

In nearly all the groups the average rates were at the maximum in the year 
1921, in the following year they declined generally, but in 1923 they moved 
upwards again. In two classes, viz. the wool and furniture trades and the 
shipping group, the average rate rose to the level of the year 1921, and in’ 
three groups it was even higher, viz. railway and tramway services 1s. 9d. 
higher, clothing 5d., and the miscellaneous group 7d. higher. In the majority 
of the groups, however, the average rate in 1923 was lower than in 1921 by 
amounts ranging from 3d. to lld. In the printing trades it was 2s. lower, 
and in rural occupations it was lower by 6s. 6d. The average in the last- 
mentioned group was affected by an award of the Commonwealth Court, 
which reduced the rates fur shearers and other pastoral workers, and by the 
exclusion of rural workers from the purview of the New South Wales Board 
of Trade in respect of living wage determinations. 

The foregoing tables relate to the nominal rates of wages, that is the 
actual amounts of money payable in return for labour, and in order to show 
the effective valuc of these amounts it is necessary to consider them in relation 
’ to the purchasing power of money. Food and rent are the only elements of 
expenditure of which satisfactory records as to variations in the purchasing 
power of money are available, and in the following statement the relation 
between the cost of these items and the average rates of wages is illustrated. 
For this purpose the average rates of wages have been reduced to index 
numbers, which have been divided by the index numbers of food and rent. 
The results indicate the variations in the effective wage :— 


pyerime moniaet eee Pen Yel Index Number of Index Number 
Year, Food and Rent of 

Amount. Index Number. Combined. Effective Wage. 

s. d. 

1901. . 43 11 854 848 1007 
1906 45°4 882 901 | 979 
1911 51 5° 1000 1000 1000 
1913 55 9 1084 1112 975 
1914 56 2 1092 1155 945 
1915 57 7 1120 1261 888 
1916 61 11 1204 1328 907 
1917 _ 64 5 1253 ; 1356 924 
1918 65 11 1282 1375 932 
1919 769 1493 1502 994 
1920 94 0 1828 1752 1043 
1921 95.10 1864 1654 1127 
1922 91 6 1782 1594 . 1118 
1923 94 6 1838 1682 1093 
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In 1901 the effective wage was slightly higher, and in 1906 it was slightly 
lower, than in 1911. Thereafter it declined steadily as living became dearer, 
“until in 1915 it was il per cent. lower. than in 1911. Subsequently wages 
were increased at a faster rate- than the cost of food and rent, and the 
effective wage index number rose in each year, but it was not until 1920 that 
the nominal wage had the same purchasing power as in 1911. In 1921 it was 
12-7 per cent., and in the following year 11-8 per cent. higher than in 1911. 
In 1928 the average weekly wage was increased by nearly 3 per cent., but 
food and rent were 5} per cent. dearer ; so that the wage index was slightly 
lower than in 1922, but it was 9-3 per cent. higher than in 1911, 


_ The rates of wages, nominal and effective, as stated in the foregoing tables 
are based on the rates payable to employees under awards or agreements or 
on predominant rates for work without intermittency or overtime, and not on 
actual earnings, which are liable to. fluctuate on account of the rise and fall 
in the volume of employment. Thus the census records show that there was 
a much larger proportion of unemployment in 1921 than in 1911. Moreover 
conditions vary in different industries. In the building trade, for instance, 
there has been remarkable activity in recent years, and competent men have 
been receiving wages above the rates prescribed by awards, and have probably 
saffered less intermittency than in periods of normal trade, meanwhile some 
of the manufacturing industries have experienced unusual slackness. 


ay : ioe adh 4E4 


PRODUCTION. 


The value of production, as shown in this section, relates to the primary 
industries—Pastoral, Agricultural, Dairying and Farmyard, Mining, 
Forestry, Fisheries, and ‘Prapping—and'to the Manufacturing ‘industries. 

The values in regard to the primary industries—except mining—are 
stated as at the point or place of production, on the basis of the prices to the 
producers, which .2re somewhat less than the wholesale prices. in the 
Metropolitan market. No deduction has been made on account of the 
cost of items, such as seed, fertilisers, containers, fodder for animals, 
machinery, etc. 


Some of the quotations ere known ‘to: be understated. For ‘instance, the 
values ‘as estimated: for agricultural aud ‘farmyard produce are deficient, 
because records:are not available as to production (which in the aggregate 
must be large) onareas Jess than one acre in‘extent. The production from 
‘fisheries includes only the:catches of licensed fishermen. — 


The figures showing the estimated value of mining production in each 
year from I911 to 1919-20 inclusive are based on the records of the 
Department of Mines, of which details are stated in the chapter of this 
volume relating to the mining industry. The values as recorded by the 
Department have been reduced by the exclusion of certain values which are 
here included in the production of the manufacturing industries, ¢.g., coke 
produced at coke works, also the value added to minerals in the minu‘zctuure 
of lime and cement at limestone quarries, and in the treatment of ores at. 
mines. The values shown for the three years are those supplied by the mine 
owners in returns collected under the Census Act, and they represent the 
estimated value at the mines of the minerals produced during each year. 
It was stated in the previous issue of this volume that the figures relating 
to mining production were to be regarded as tentative, pending further 
investigation, and the figures for the years 1921 and 1922 have been 
amended since by the exclusion of certain amounts representing value added 
by reason of the treatment of ores. Reference to the difficulty experienced 
in estimating the value of mining production is made in the chapter relating 
to the mining industry. The figures do not represent exact values, especially 
in the earlier years, but may be considered to be the best estimates to be 
made from the data available. 


The value of the manufacturing production is taken as the value at the 
factory of the manufactured goods less the cost of raw materials and fuel, 
but returns are not collected as to the production in small establishments 
employing less than four hands and not using machincry, nor from bake- 
houses nor butchers’ smallgcods factories. 


For these reasons the aggregate valuc of production as stated is not complete 
and should not be assumed to be the total fund available as the wages fund 
of the State nor as remuneration for the agents of production in the form of 
wages, rent for land, and interest on capital invested. The values quoted 
for the specified industries do not include the value added by reason of trans- 
portation to market and distribution to the consumer, nor, in the case of 
exports, carriage to the point of shipment. Moreover the earnings of many 
important activities, such as the building industry, of which records are 
not available, or from railway construction er commercial and cther pur- - 
suits are not included. 
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Thus it will be seen thatthe amounts quoted -have several shortcomings , 
nevertheless ‘they ‘are valuable:as. indicating the increase. or decrease in 
production from year to year, and as being the principal means available 
of measuring the growth of the uational income. : 


The following statement shows the-estimated value of production ‘of the 
specified industries, at the place. of production, at intervals ‘since 1871. 
After 1913 the -values:are stated forthe years ended 30th June, except those 
relating to the mining industry, which ‘relate to the calendar years ended 
six. mouths later. 


Fistimated Value of Prodatetion. 
“Primary Industries. 


| 
z= 


Total, 

aie io Sa as chia! [ieberic| a aia, tang “at 

| £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000| £000 | £000 | £000 |. £000 
1871 | 7,609 | 2,920 | 1,110 | 10,939 | 324 | 13626 [12,889 | 2,490 | 15,379 
“1881 | 10,866 | .4,216 | 2,285 | 17,367 | 492 | 2,138} 10,997] 5,183 | 25,180 
1891 }14,725 | 3,615 | 2,735 /21,075 | 758 | 6,434 | 28,267 | 7,799: | 36,066 
“1901 |.12;447 | 7,060 | 3,188 | 22:605 | 986 | 5;681 | 29;362 | 9,742 | “39,104 
1911 |.19,434 | °9,749 | 6,534.1 85,717 | 2,913 | 7,392 | 45,322 | 19,482 | -64,754 
1912} 19,440 | 11,817 | 7,192 | 38,449 | 2,347 | 8,177/48;973 | 29681 | 71,654 
1913 | 20,738 | 12,378 | 7,063 | 40,179 | 2,644 | 8,712 |.51,535 | 23,764 | 75,299 
‘1914515 | 18,848 | 10,031 } 7,846 |'36,725 | 2,074 | 65090 }-44,889 |} 24,380 | “69,219 
1915=16 |.21;576 | 20,362 | -7;649 |-49,587 | 2,603 | 7,478 | 59,668 |.25,235 |< 84,903 
1916-17 |.26,842 | 13,012 | 9,419 | 49,273 | 3,055 | 9,173 /'61,501 | 27,133 | 88,634 
1917218 | 28;485 113,685 | 10,635 | 52,755 8,737 |-10;498 |'66,085 | 29,500 | 96,485 
1918-19 | 29,865 |.12,280 | 11,073 | 53,218 | 3,708. 75805 |'64,731 | 82,768 | 97,499 
1919-20 |'3,972 | 13,582 | 11,793 | 59,847 | 7,760 | ‘9,650 | 76,757 | 89,314 | 116,071 
1920-21 |:20,057 |/32,373 | 16;447 | 68,877 | 4,089 | 10;192 83158 | 43,128 | 126,286: 
1921-22 | 23,657 |:20,261 | 12,914 }.86,832 | 3,628 | 9,666 | 70,126 |-46,746 | 116,872 
"1922-93 } $4,009 | 21,301 | 13,443 168,755 |-4,810 {10,419 183,984 | 51,492 | 135,476 


The total value of preduction increased by £10,000,060-in each decade: 


from: 1871 to.1891.... During theearly nineties there was a-declinefrom which 
the recovery was ‘slow. «In 1901, however, the value of production was 
£3,000,000 higher than:in-1891. During thesucceeding decennium the State 
ventered upon a period.of-industrialexpansion, :and. the value of production 
rose’rapidly, the upward movement being :interrupted only in-1914—15, when 
the combined :effects‘of :drought:and- war..caused a. serious :decline, and in 
-1918-19, when .there:-was.-a diminution ‘in ‘the output of ‘the mines. .In - 
-1920—21.:the ‘total-value..£126,286,000 -was nearly ‘twice the value.ten years 
‘earlier. In ‘the ‘following season the general level of :prices was much. 
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lower, and there was a decline of £9,414,000, or over « per cent, in the value 
of production, though the pastoral and manufacturing industries yielded a 
higher return. 


In 1922-23 the value of production was the highest on record, being 
16 per cent. higher than in the previous year and 7 per cent. above the valuc 
in 1920-21. The yield from the pastoral industry was the highest yet 
recorded owing to the high prices obtained for wool. The returns from 
agriculture and from dairying were better than in the preceding year, though 
much lower than in 1920-21. The return from the rural industries as a 
whole was on!y £122,000 lower than the exceptionally high value which 
was realised two years earlier. 


In 1901 the value of production of the primary industries represented 75 
per cent. cf the total value, the rural production being equivalent to 58 per 
cent. In 1911 the corresponding proportions were : primary industries 70 
per cent, and rural 55 per cent., in 1921-22, 60 per cent. and 48 per 
cent. respectively, and in 1922-23, primary 62 per cent. and rural 51 
‘per cent. 


_ The value of rural production, especially in the agricultural industry, 
shows considerable fluctuation, for which. the reasons are mainly seasonal, 
Therefore it is convenient to trace the development of the industries by. 
reviewing the returns on the basis of the annual average of triennial 
periods. Thus a comparison of the averages shows that the annual value of 
rural production rose slowly from £35,900,000 during the three seasons 
ending in 1911, to £38,500,000 in the three seasons ending in 1915, 
and thereafter it increased more rapidly until it reached the sum of 
£60,500,000 in the period ended June, 1921. In the last triennium of the 
period the annual average was £64,800,000. , ; 

In the mining industry the condition of the oversea market usually exerts 
the most powerful influence on the production of metals, which fluctuates 
accordingly. The demand for coal is more regular, and has increased 
steadily with the use of power machinery, so that coal is now one of the 
most important items of primary production. Restrictions on the export ot 
metals and coal affected production in the early years of the war period. 
As hostilities continued, arrangements were made for marketing the 
products, and, high prices being obtainable, the value of mineral production 
reached a maximum in 1918. Subsequently the output of metals decreased 
owing to industrial strife and to a decline in prices, but the coal trade 
experienced a period of increasing activity. With the restoration of 
industrial peace in the principal metalliterous mines, producticn has improved 
during the last three years; but the market conditions have not been 
favourable, and the output remains far below normal.. The output of coal 
in 1921 was the largest on record. In the following years it was somewhat 
lower, owing mainly to depression in the iron and steel industries in 1922 
and to industrial strife in the Maitland fields in 1923. The return from 
mining represents usually between 8 per cent, and 10 per cent. of the total 
value of production. 


The figures relating to the manufacturing industries disclose a steady 
advance from the beginning of the period under review, when it was less 
than £2,500,000, and only 16 per cent. of the total production. In 1901 
the return was four times that amount, and it represented 25 per cent. of 
the total value of production. In 1911 the value of production was almost 
equal to the return from the pastoral industry, and it has exceeded it in 
each subsequent year. The relative importance of the manufacturing 
production has risen from 30 per cent. of the total production in 1911-to 
38 per cent. in 1922-23. 
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__ The foregoing remarks relate to the actual value of production. In the 
following table “the values per heagl of population are shown :-— 


“aine of Production per Head. 

Primary Industries. Total 

Year. : ; je Manufac- Ey 
Rural Industries. forests, . Total, Ma Manu- 

ss = ra ara ‘isheries, a Primar | facturin: 
: Aericul- Dairying | Total, and Mining. Tidues- tries ina 

Pastoral. 4 : and Farm-| Rural In- | Trapping. tries. tries 

ural, : ee ls 

yard, | dustries, 

&£s.d.| £8. 0d.) £5. d.|/ £8. d.] £ 8s. d ie, eds a £s.d.| £8. d 

sit Wl9-5) 4 7.5] 2 38 8; 2110 6} 012 9/ 3.4 0125 7 81 418 0] 80 5 8 
188i 14.4 0] 510-2) 219 9/9213 11] 01211 | 21511; 26 2 9] 615 6} 3218 3 
4891 121710; 8 3 4 2 711/18 91 013 3 512 8/| 2415 0 616 7| 3L1l 7 
7901 9 2 1 5 3 8 2 6 811612 6 014 5 4 3 41/21 9 6 7 2 6; 2812 6 
1911 1113 -5 517 1/ 818 6/21 9 0) 16 7) 4 8 9/27 4 4/1118 5] 3817 9 
1912 ll 221 615 6 4 2 6/22 @11 1 641 413 9/23 1 7/)/138 0 2/);41 1 ¥ 
1913 11 711 616 0 217 7) 22 1 6 19 1} 415 8/23 6 8/18 1 2/41 7 5 
1914-15 |} 10 0 1 5 6 6 4 3 3/19 910 12 0 3 4 8| 2316 6/1218 8] 3614 % 
3935-16) 11 7 9) 10 14 11 40 9;26 3 5 17 6 318 11/31 916/13 6 5) 4416 3 
1916-17 | 14. 3 5 617 4) 419 5) 26 0.2 L112 3 41610/32 9 3) 14 6 5/4615 8 
I9E7-18 | 1415 7 7 2 8 510 7) 27 8 5 118.10 5 9 1) 3416 4/15 6 9;50 38 1 
1918-19 |} 15 3 8 6 410 512 7/27 1 1 117 8 319 6) 3213 2/1613 2/4911 4 
1919-20 | 1613 3 613 3 515 8| 29 2 2 B16 2 414 8/3713 0/19 5 8/ F618 8 
1920-21 | 91111)15 9 8) 717 4); 3821811) 119 2) 417 6 | 3915 7) 2012 7/60 8 8 
1921-22 | 11 2 3) 910 5] 6 1 4; W614 0]. 114 2) 41010 | 3219 0] 2119 4] 5418 4 
1922-23 | 15 18 0] 916 0} 6 38 9 | 3112 9) 2 4 38; 415 iL | 3812 11 | 28:13 11] 62 6 10 

iy 


The value of preduction per head from the pastoral industry was con- 
siderably greater when sheep-raising was the xtaple industry of “the colony 
than in subsequent years when the population had entered inté other 
activities, 

The development in the manufacturing industries in 1871 and in 1881, 
as measured by the value of output per head of population, was not so areat 
as the figures appear to indicate. ‘he preduction included the output “from 
several classes of machines used in connection with the agricultural industry 
and not, strictly speaking, manufactories; and most of the industries were 
subsidiary to agricultural and pastoral activities, viz., boiling-down works, 


fellmongering, woolwashing, grain-mills, chaffeutting, soap and candle works.. 


During the fourteen years which preceded the. war there was a fairly 
steady increase in the value of production per head; and the return in 1913 
amounted to £41 7s. 5d., which is £12 15s, 5d., or 45 per cent. greater than in 

- 1901, The increase in the value of rural. production was 33 per cent. greater 
than the increase in the population. In the mining industry the increase was 
15 per cent greater, and-in the manufacturing &3 per cent, greater. The 
value. per head declined by £4 12s,-8d., or 11 per cent. in the season 1914~15, 
then in the following year it rose above the former level, and increased in 
each year, with one exception, until it reached £60 8s. 3d. in 1920-21. After 
a decline.in 1921-22 it rose to a higher level in the following year. , 


- In 1922-23 the per capita value of production from the rural industries 
was 43 per cent. higher than in 1913, the return per head from the. pastoral 
industry was 37 per cent. higher, from agriculture 44 per cent. higher, and 
fr. m dairying 59 per cent. higher. The return per head from the mining 
industry was about the same in both years, and in the manufacturing there ° 
was an increase of 81 per cent. The return per head from the primary 
industries was higher by 36 per cent., and from all industries by 51 per cent. 


As compared with the previous season, all the industries showed a higher 
value per head in 1922-23. In the pastoral industry the increase amounted 
to 41 per cent.; in agriculture and dairying to 3 per cent.; and in all the 
rural industries combined to 18 per cent. The per capita return from mining 
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‘was 7 per cent, higher, and primary production. per head: was. higher by about 
17 per cent. The manufacturing industries showed an increase of 8 per cent., 
and the total value of production per head was 13 per cent. above: that 
of 1921-22. 


The following. statement shows, in: regard: to: the sane commodities, 
the average annual production, absolute and per bead: of population, during 
the: three-year: periods,.1901—03-and 1921-23, in comparison with the:three 
pre-war years, 1911-13, which were also years of high production :— 


Average Annuad Production Average Production 
(000 omitted). Per Head of Population, 
Product. 
1901-03. 1911-13. 1921-23. _ | 1903-08. | 1911-13. | 1921-23. 
Wool, Greasy... ee 1b. 251,497 | 352,112] 273,073.) 181°2.4. 20270 | 128:2 
Tallow ae we Cwts 312 698 609 2 “4 3 
Meat, Frozen. \ (Exported) — 
Beef... Ib. 5,963 11,120 10,271 4:3 | 6:4. 4:8 
Mutton... ses es x» | 27,427] 63,828 41,525 19°7 36°6 195 
Leather 2.) | 42378*} 13;373 | 19,013} lo4| 7-7) 8-9 
Butter re iad dss »,| 35,912] 79,198 | 86,222) 25:9 | 45-4 405 
Cheese... see ie ‘5 4,245 §,845. 6,324 31 3:4 30 
Bacon and Ham ... S83 5p 9,314 15,940 18,642 6°7 9°1 88 
Wheat “s re .. bush; 14,576] 31,865 42,353 105 18°3 19:9 
Maize wis van rr 4,577 4,691 |- 3,813 3°3 27 1:8 
Potatoes: ... nae we Cw: 844 1,824 1,046 6 10]. i) 
Hay... bes we go |) 105741 18,612 23,098:| 7-7 10:7 10:8: 
Coal... ae ie «ton. 6,088 9,664 10,485 4°4 5a) 49 
Coke aus fy we Cwt. 2,775 9,217 16,257 20 5:3. 76 
Gold Bo a6 wee OZ 233 200 32 yg *}. 0 
Silver avy bee 55 872 2,117 940 6 1:2 “4 
Silver-lead-ore, ete. we CWE. 7,647 7,167 3,299 55 471 16 
Zine.. bg is eer 151 10,290 |. 5,796 1 59. 27 
“Timber, Sawn... sup. ft.). 127,509*| 169,078:| 157,899:| 91-8 | 97:0 741 
Fish, Fresh. & lb:| 14,532 15,499: |. 20;588-} 10:5 8:9 9°7 
Rabbit:Skins (Exported) | 756*|° 55308 6,747 i) 3:0 3:2 
Hron, Pig... . ewt, 150 771 1,595 ‘| “4 ay | 
Portland Cement .. seins shy 372 2,374 3;528 3 1:4 17 
Beer and Stout... .. gal.| 14,420! 21,668]. 25,740 10:4) 124}. 191. 
Tobaeco:  ... i sae lb. 3;668:|: 6,370 12:21) 26 3°7. 5:7. 
Biscuits: ... ie sees gy. 10,1228)) 24,7751. 39,244. TS 13'9 18:4 - 
Boots:and: Shoes: ... we. pairs!’ 3,016 3,752: 4,174 22, 2:2: 2°0 
Bricks cae was ... No:| 180,887 | 366,985. | 339,721} 130°4} 210°S:|. 159°4 
Candles... ... F Ib. 3,364 5,511 4,596 2-4 32) . 22 
Gasieen. 7 we “1 ,000. cub. ft. 2,311 4,878 9,470. 1:7 QB} aed 
Jam... iSite sas lb.| 19,498% 27,767 | 26,767.) 14:0:}° 159%}. 12-6 
Soap: out ae » |. 22,748 | 31,670; 37,085'|; 164} 18:27 17-4 
ee Refined ai wee CW 1,190 1,834 | 2,373} 9: 1k 1} 
Meat, Preserved ... ws Ibf) 15,675°] 25,501 4,320: Lbr8oyp 146} 20 
“Tweed and Cloth... ©... yd. 516 1,170: 2,313 “4s t TLL 


* Estimated. 


The statement shows-in:regard to 35°staple: commodities: that the:qnantity: 
produced: per-head between: 191 13:and. 1921:-23: increased in: 12; .deereased:. 
any 22° cases, and: in. one case. the average. was: the: same: in: bot periods, 
Amongst: those which decreased. were the important commodities—wool, . 
meat, ‘butter, coal, silver—lead, and timber. 
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An account of the Industrial History of the State up to 1899 appears in 
the ‘Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 1897-8,” and is. contained 
on a broader basis in the “Official Year Book, 1921.” The following account 
of recent developments brings the matter up to date of publication. 


; 1921-22, ; 

As the year 1920 was the culminating point of the trade boom, which had 
assumed new vigour after the close of the war, 1921 was the fateful year in 
which the inevitable process of deflation began. In older countries, where 
the economic situation was more complex, the transition was sudden, and 
marked by serious disturbances in industry and commerce; but in New 
South Wales a policy of gradual deflation was pursued, and readjustments 
to meet the new conditions proceeded without grave disorders. Although 
conditions of employment became bad and remained bad, the shortage of 
work was not generally acute for any lengthy period. At the census-in 
April, 1921, when the position was at its worst, the unemployed in the State 
numbered 61,743, equal to 7 per cent. of the total breadwinners, but of these 
only one-half were out of work through scarcity of employment. Financial 
losses in some cages were severe, but serious disorders were avoided, and 
there was no appreciable increase in the number or magnitude of bankrupt- 
cies—convincing proof of an efficient commercial and bavking organisation, 
and of the financial strength of the community. On the whole, production 
increased in volume, and, as this increase more than counteracted the decline 
in -prices, the value of production was greater in 1920-21 than in any 
previous year. The propitious seasons which followed the breaking of: the 
drought in June, 1920, stimulated production, aid helped to improve 
the difficult situation which was arising out of the decay of the unreal 
prosperity consequent upon the general fall in prices. 

The decline first affected the State through a fall in the prices realised for 
pastoral products and metals, of which New South Wales is a seller, and 
for manufactured. goods, of which it is a-buyer. The smaller and slower 
realisations on all primary products, except wheat, caused a reduction in the 
national income during 1921, while, at the same time, the knowledge that 
the level of prices was at last falling produced a spirit of cautiun among 
the buying public. Although exports declined heavily, imports, in fulfilment 
of long- standing orders, grew to unprecedented heights in 1920-21. Com- 
mercial houses were faced with the troublesome problem of realising on 
large stocks of high-priced goods on falling markets in order to meet 
extraordinary commitments oversea, while the spending power of the public 
was weakening. 

As the violent developments oversea dominated the local situation, the 
whole industrial organisation of the State felt the influence of price 
' variations, Prices fell steadily for two years, and by July, i922, had reached 
a point approximately 30 per cent. below the highest point reached in 
1920. The volume of trade, as shown by monetary transactions, began to 
shrink. Bank advances had reached their maximum in March quarter, 1921, 
and deposits in the following quarter; thereafter both receded gradually. 
Deposits reached their lowest point by December, 1921, and advances six 
months later. A decline was apparent also in the business of the clearing- 
house, the total of 1921 being more than 7 per cent. less than that of 1920, 
while in the early months of 1922 there was a further decline, The spirit 
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of caution in spending had its counterpart in saving , and anew growth 
of deposits occurred in the savings banks. These increased by £7,460,000 
in 1920-21—nearly double the increase of any preceding year. "The 
diminution in earning-power was exhibited in the smaller earnings of public 
companies, some of which arranged to return portion of their capital to 
shareholders. 


As the result of recommendations made by the special tribunal set up in 
February, 1921, to consider applications for a reduction in hours of work, a 
44-hour working week was proclaimed in respect of many of the important 
industries regulated by awards of the State courts. This matter, the questiou 
of unemployment, and of reduction in the costs of production, became topics 
of much discussion. A joint economic conference of representative organ- 
isations of employers and employees assembled in Sydney in 1922 to consider 
the problems of the day, but failed to agree on general principles, and 
disbanded without formulating concrete proposals for the betterment of 
conditions., The price of coal and its cost of production were the subject 
of a subsequent conference, but agreement was not reached. 


Ta October, 1921, the Board of Trade reconsidered the living wage, and 
declared in favour of a reduction from £4 5s. to £4 2s. per week, 
but the determination was not put into effect immediately, and the 
average effective wage of 1921 was 12-7 per cent. above that of 1911. In 
May, 1922, after the change of Government, the Board gave the matter 
further consideration, and declared another reduction to £3 18s. per week. 
During all these readjustments the industrial situation remained calm, and 
in 1921 strikes were in extent far below the average of the previous eight 
years. A. number of industries, however, principally the metal and 
métalliferous mining enterprises, were dislocated by a fresh cause—the 
absence of profitable markets—and a numbcr of establishments and mines 
suspended operations pending an improvement in markets or a reduction in 
costs of production. 


With the advent of favourable seasons in June, 1920, the outlook for 
primary industries improved. The harvests of 1920-21 and of 1921-22 were 
unusually large, especially in the former year, and high prices were realised for 
wheat; the market for butter improved after a severe decline toward the 
end of 1921, and productiou increased to over 100,000,000 lb. in 1921-22 ; 
the sheep flocks recovered rapidly from the effects of the drought of 1920, 
and prices rose as the demand increased, so that the clip of 1921 was 
practically disposed of by the end of July, 1922, at very satisfactory 
prices, The trials of the readjustment period found organisations 
of producers, brought into being largely by the problems of recent years, 
ready to take combined action in their own interests, and the disturbed 
state of markets led to a continuance of the war-time expedient of “ pooling ” 
produce for market. Although wool reverted to a free market in 1921, 
control of the realisation of surplus wool from previous years was 
handed over tu a company specially formed for the purpose. The wheat- 
growers by ballot emphatically favoured a “voluntary pool” in connection 
with the harvest of 1921-22, and more than half of that harvest was 
entrusted to the new organisation. Butter was controlled by producers. on 
co-operative principles, and a ‘‘fruit pool” was formed by the Common- 
wealth Government to handle fruit for canning. By these means primary 
producers were able to exercise more control in the merkeling of their 
products, and to obtain better prices. 


The general decline of prices, wages, and saiplayneke had a marked effect 
on the housing problem. Owing to high costs, building activity decreased 
uring 1921, although housing needs ‘had not been fully met; but the 
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increase in rents, the fall in wages, and the slackness of employment, 
led to. such economy in housing accommodation that, towards the middle 
of 1922, the effective demand for houses became less intense and notices of 
houses to let, which had been tare for some years, became familiar again 
in the columns of the press, but the rents required generally exceeded 
25s. per week. At the same time reduced costs led to an expansion of 
‘building operations. 

Although local rates of interest remained unchanged at a high level, 
monetary conditions oversea improved. Public loans were negotiated on 
improved terms in London. A loan of £5,000,000 issued at 95, bearing 
interest at the rate of 43 per cent. per annum, was raised by the Govern- 
ment of New South Wales in 1922, The extent of the improvement is 
apparent from the rise in the price of Consols, which had been quoted at 
44 and rose to 583 in May, 1923, while New South Wales 3 per cent. stocks 
recovered from 58 to 82. The recovery of trade was further facilitated by 
a marked improvement in the exchange between London and New York. 

Following upon the political crisis of December, 1921, general elections 
were held in March, 1922, and a change of Government was effected. The 
policy of the new administration. included the abolition of all restrictions on 
trade and industry, reintroduction of a 48 hour working week, and land 
settlement. 


1922-1923. 

The depression which followed the post-war boom had passed its ee 
phase by the middle of 1922—nearly two years after the fall in values had | 
commenced. More stability appeared in foreign markets which influenced 
local prices through imports and exports alike. An improvement in primary 
production in 1921-22 increased the effective purchasing power of the State 
and it was further strengthened as time passed, by the rising value of wool 
and the increasing production of butter. 

In the latter part of 1922 the level of commodity prices in New South 
Wales assumed temporary stability at about 60 per cont. above the level of 
1914, and a further rise commenced early in 1923. Trade rapidly adjusted 
itself to the new basis, wages and profits became steady with a tendency to 
rise, the velocity of exchange increased; and employment improved, but a 
cautious spirit continued in investment. 

A. further improvement in the rates of exchange with America, toward 
the end of 1922, facilitated trade, but the continental exchanges, notably 
with ex-enemy countries, and with France and Belgium receded further from 
parity. Trade with the principal ex-eneniy countries was resumed on 

. ist August, 1922, and elaborate legislative provision was made to prevent 
the sale of imported goods. produced under the advantage of depreciated 
exchanges at prices ruinous to the competition of local manufacturers. 
During 1922-23 the value of machinery and textiles imported amounted to 
nearly £16,500,000, but despite the increased value of wool exported the value 
of exports declined, owing to the smallness of the wheat crop; and during 
the year there was an excess of imports over exports amounting to more than 
£12,000,000. The revival in oversea trade, which was already occurring as 
exchanges improved, was stimulated further by the reduction of freights on 
ocean cargoes. This revival was evident in the steady increase in shipping 
after the war until, in 1922, the tonnage of vessels entering the ports of the 
State was equal to that of 1913, when it had reached a maximum. 

Tt is probable that the return of prosperity deferred the fall in the rates 
of interest which would have accompanied a decline in profits. As it was, 
money accumulated rapidly in trading-banks at fixed deposit and Government 
stocks and other stable investments came into demand to such an extent 
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that within twelve months their prices on the Stock Exchange rose by 7 per 
cent. The strength of the demand for well-established investments was 
indicated early in 1923 when a 52 per cent. loan of £1,000,000 at par issued 
by the Rural Bank attracted applications for four times the amount required. 
At the same time a Commonwealth loan of £5,000,000 at 5 per cent. for 
ten years, issued at 96 in London, was fully subscribed, 


The tendency to revert to normal conditions in trade and finance was 
accompanied by a decrease in speculative enterprise. In 1922 the volume of 
company promotion was not greater than before the war. However, building 
operations in the Metropolis, which had slackened owing to high costs, 
increased very rapidly during the latter part of 1922 and the total value of 
buildings completed during the year (£3,755,000) was greater than in any 
previous year. The amount of building in other parts of the State was 
comparatively small. In regard to public works, the construction of the 
city and suburban eleetric railway was re-commenced in February, 1922, 
after an interval of 44 years, and Parliamentary sanction was given in 
November to the erection of a bridge across Sydney Harbour. 


Despite the building activity in the metropolitan area, the house shortage 
remained and rents continued to rise throughout 1922. The continued 
decline in prices, however, was such that the cost of living decreased, 
and the reduction of the living wage to £3 18s. became operative: in the 
latter part of 1922, but no actual reduction ensued in the standard of 
living from this cause as the effective wage-rate remained nearly 12 per cent. 
above that of 1911. However, it was reflected in the deposits in Savings 
Banks of which the total did not increase after June, 1922, while the average 
amount per depositor declined slightly. In May, 1923, in consequence of a 
slight rise in prices the living wage was increased by 1s. per week to £3 19s. 
These adjustments of wages proceeded concurrently with reversion to the 
48-hour working-week in most industries where hours had been reduced 
n 1921, but comparatively little industrial dislocation resulted. 


Important innovations were made in the policy of the Government in 
1922. <A far-reaching immigration scheme was approved between State and 
Commonwealth involving co-operation with the British Government in 
providing financial assistance necessary to the carrying out of a vigorous 
policy of immigration and Empire settlement. A new land policy was 
prepared to stimulate closer settlement through encouraging subdivision of 
large alienated holdings and promoting a spirit of self-help and co-operation 
in rural finance for the purpose of assisting bona-fide land seekers and 
established settlers. At a Premiers’ conference in 1923 agreement was 
made with a view to delimiting Commonwealth spheres of taxation and 
arbitration and eliminating duplication in governmental activities. 


1925-1924, 


The steady improvement in the economic position was continued in 1923-24. 
Prices assumed a new stability, and even showed a tendency to rise. The 
dislocation of business passed away and unemployment decreased steadily. 
Wages, after a decline in 1922, advanced slightly in 1923, and, although 
there was a rise in the cost of living, the index number of effective wages 
remained 9 per cenit. above the level of 1911. The living wage, fixed at 
£4 2s. in September, 1923, remained unaltered in June, 1924. Concurrently 
the earnings of public companies increased, and, although the unusually high - 
profits of 1920-21 were not reached, the improyement over 1921-22 was 
very pronounced. There was a slight diminution in the return from gilt- 
edged securities, but the value of industrial stocks rose appreciably. 
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In the latter part of 1923 a rapid transformation occurred in the banking 
position. Deposits in ordinary trading banks fell from an average of 
£93,000,000 in June quarter to £89,000,000 in December quarter, while 
advances rose from £84,800,000 to £89,100,000, But an increase in deposits 
in March quarter, 1924, restored the position to normal. The operations of 
local banks and the provision of credit were hampered considerably by the 
accumulation of large Australian balances in London, which, in view of the 
restrictions upon the movement of gold, could be transferred and applied to 
local requirements only with very great difficulty. Indeed the cost of exchange 
placed a heavy impsst upon the marketing of Australian products abroad, it 
being estimated that this cost in the early part of 1924 amounted in‘some 
cases to three per cent. of the value of the produce. While it was recognised 
_ that the situation was to some degree remediable only by reversion to the free 
movement of gold, several schemes to ameliorate the position were proposed. 
The posit’o . had become acute by the middle of 1924 and credits for develop- 
mental and other Purpose not providing a speedy turnover were closely 
restricted. 


The general volume of bieiness as indicated by the returns of the banks’ 
clearing- house expanded continuously and complaints were frequently made 
that the amount of currency was not sufficient to permit the convenient 
conduct of business. Nevertheless, the issue of Australian notes was. not 
increased, it being held that such a step would tend to cause inflation. 


The main factor in the business operations of the year was the high value 
of wool, for, although the quantity received into store indicated a heavy 
reduction in the clip for. 1923-24, the value of wool sold at Sydney auctions 
was nearly £21,500,000, a sum £2,500,000 greater than in 1922-23, The 
average price realised for greasy wool was approximately 150 per cent. higher 
_ than in pre-war years. 


But the other rural industries were adversely affected by bad seasons and 
low prices, so that the returns from them contributed little to the improve- 
ment of economic conditions. Still the manufacturing industry continued to 
expand, and operations in the building trades were very active both in the 
construction of dwellings and in the erection of large structures in Sydney. 


However, most of the activity in secondary industries was in the metropolitan 
area. 


Although industrial conditions were not wholly unfavourable to the pro- 
motion of sectional interests by direct action, the sphere of industry was 
unusually peaceful. In 1923 there was not one strike or lock-out of consider- 
able magnitude in non-mining industries and the mining industry itself was 
disturbed by only one strike of importance. It is noteworthy that wages have 
now become only a subsidiary cause of strikes, being responsible for only one- 
fifth of the dislocations of the past five years. Disputes connected with trade 
union principles have been responsible for nearly half the total time lost. 
Disputes as to working conditions have involved most workers and caused 
more than one-quarter of the total dislocations, while disputes as to hours 

have been of greater magnitude than those concerning wages. 


In the farming portions of the community active steps were taken to pro- 
mote organisations to improve the conditions of rural life and to render rural 
industries more attractive. The fruitgrowers, especially those producing 
citrus fruits, resorted to co-operation with a view to effecting economies in 
the distribution of their product, grading it, and developing new markets. 
Agricultural bureaux continued to flourish and gradually extended their 
operations in co-operative buying. The scheme of stabilisation in connection 
with the dairying industry was definitely carried into the Federal sphere and 
a bill was drafted to give it legal sanction. The decline in the meat industry 
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led to action being taken in the State sphere with a view to providing a new 
stimulus through a stockowners’ council with power to levy upon pastoralists 
to defray expenditure for the common good. At the close of 1923 the law of 
co-operation was completely amended and modernised, and a legal basis was 
provided for rural credits and community settlement. 


In addition, a new policy of rural development was put into operation. 
Executive sanction was given in a general way to measures for improving 
the conditions of rural life. The problem of closer settlement was approached 
from a new angle, and many large landholders were given facilities for sub- 
dividing their hoidings and selling them in smaller areas. An agreement was 
made whereby the Victorian Government undertook the extension of three 
lines of railway into the south-western parts of the State, where considerable 
new settlement was at once promoted. By an agreement with the Queens- 
land Government authority was given to construct a line of standard 
gauge connecting Grafton and Brisbane. 


The question of establishing a new State in the north-eastern corner of 
New South Wales, which had been a source of agitation for years, was 
referred to a Royal Commission for inquiry and report. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


New Sourn Waxes cannot yet be considered an: important manufacturing 
country; nevertheless, its. secondary industries. are growing rapidly in 

importance. -More than £72,000,000 have been invested in land, buildings; 

plant, &c., and:employment.is given to 152,000 persons. Most of the indus- 

tries are: concerned: with the manufacture of articles required to-house, feed, 
and clothe the community; Of manufacture. for export; in: the: ordinary: 

meaning ofthe term, there is very little, except: of food commodities; leather; 

wool-tops; and small quantities-of boots. and: shoes, tobacco; rubber: goods}... 
and: metals: 


The following table is.a summary of the important. facts relating to the- 
establishments.in: New. South Wales: which: came. within,the definition: of a: 
factory and furnished returns: in 1901, 1911, and:.in. the two years: ended’ 
30th June, 1921 and 1993; The figures for the last -yeassare: exclusive: of: 
particulars regarding the Commonwealth small arms factory. 


Particulars: 1901.* 1911, 1920-21... 1922-23, 


Number of Establishments: ... seals 3:387 5,039% 5,837) 6,702: 

Male...) 54,5564 82,088, 1125187) 114.970 

Number of Employees. ... ' Female. IL,674: 26,541 32,824. 37; 286'- 

Total... 66,230": 108/624: 1453041" . . cae 

tae Wee ae iy CMaleS~ Be is 83917,583"| 22766216} 239 h 

Oe te re Seas. ct? cl iamieea | pane ee 3,594,309: 

HEETOL OS Total’ £; 4,952,000: 10,047,662.| 25,618.593 | 27,050,730: 
Capital invested in Land, Buildings; 


and Fixtures (owned and-rented} £|' 7,838:628° 13,5140;207 | 23;428,997 | 34,5&9,510" 
Value of Plant and Machinery... £}. 5,850,725 | 12,510,600 | 31,115,444 | 37,548,766 
Machinery~-Average: Harse-power-ini 5 

use... ie fs vee hepa 44,265: 1273547 208;463 228;297 
Value-of Materials:and Fuelused: £ 15,637,611") 34,9935564-) 94;713,9194 81,243, 460"° 
Value. added: to:. Raw. Materials: in: 

process of Manufacture:- we £1.10;010,860;| 19,482:447| 43,128,137] 51,491; 671. 
Total. Value of Output: ..., ‘sie £425,648;471 54,346,011 )137,841,388 1132,735, 140 : 
Average: per Factory=—.- ; * 


Employees: ... sees. wee NG 19°77" 2b6 24°8.: 22:7" 
Horse-power of Machinery’... hp. 13°2 25°3 35:7 347] 
Land .and: Buildings .. a £t = =-2.328 2,608 4,870 © 5,157 
Plant and Machinery... .., £ 1,740 2,483 5,331. 5,603 
Material and Fuel ©... Rissecl code 4, 644 6,928 16,226" 12,122 
- Value added in process. of-Manu- 
facture Be wee bes £). 2,973... 3,856 7,389° 7,683 
Total Outpat... a EL 7,697 10,784: 23,615. 19,805 
Average per Employee 
Time. Worked. .., ies months 11°32 11°55 11°52 11°47 
Male £1. te 114 21h 214: 
Salaries-and.. Wages: Female: £): se 43° 88: «OF. 
Total. £1 81. 96: 182:. 184: 
Value of Materials:and Piel. £l: 236°: 321? 68S" |’ 53e° 
Value-added:in- Manufacture:,. £i 15t 179. 298° 338° 
Tote Outpate oo... aes * 387. 500 i 8725 


" ®£xcluding-a. number-of smaill-establishments in-country districts (see. Year Book; 1907-8, page 448). 
+ Exeluditig-drawings of working proprietors: t Information not available: 
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Returns relating to the manufacturing-indusiry are collected annually 
under the authority of the Census Act, 1901, and must be furnished by 
every proprietor of a factory. The returns are ured for statistical purposes 
only, and may not be produced in any court of law even under subpena, 


Prior to 1896 there was no uniformity in the method of collection in the 
various States, but in that year uniformity was secured with Victoria by 
agreement between the statisticians. A standard classification of factories 
was adopted at a conference of statisticians in 1{02, and the statistics for 
all the States have since been compiled on the same basis. 


‘The foregoing statement shows that the number of establishments has 
increased since 1901 by 99 per cent., and the number of employees by over 
130 percent. In 1901 the value of capital invested in land, buildings, fixtures 
plant, and machinery amounted to £13,699,353, and in 1922-23 it had 
increased to £72,108,276, or by over 426 per cent. The value of the output 
was considerably more than five times as great as in 1901; but this is due 
largely to the increase in tie values of csmmoditics, which are: still much 
above pre-war levels. Side by side with this development the amount paid 
in wages increased by 446 por cent., and the expenditure on materials and 
fuel by 420 per cent. 


The table provides a comparison over a period of twenty-two years, during 
which very great progress was made in the secondary industries of the State. 
It is interesting to compare the first and second periods of ten years. Between 
1901 (the year in which the Australian States were federated) and 1911 the 
number of establishments increased by about 1,600, compared with 798 
between 1911 and 1921 ; the size of establishments, however, grew appreciably 
faster in the latter period than in the former. Between 1901 and 1911 
the number of employees increased by 41,000, as against 36,000 between 
1911 and 1921, and the average annual wages paid per employee rcse 
from £81 in 1901 to £96 in 1911, and to £186 in 1921-22. : 


All things considered, the second period. of ten years was slower in develop- 
ment in secondary industries than the previous decade.....The rapid. growth 
which occurred between 1906 and 1911 was not maintained during the next 
quinquennium, and though war conditions provided an especially favourable 
period. for development in local manufactories, the exigencies of the period, 
particularly in regard to obtaining supplies of suitable labour and machinery, 
impeded progress. 


GOVERNMENT AND Private WorKSHOPS AND FAacToRIEs. 


Until twelve years ago, the establishments under Government control con- 
sisted almost entirely of railway workshops, deckyards, and other establish- 
ments engaged principally in the repair or renovation rather than in the actual 
manufacture of articles. Now, however, there are State factories producing 
such diverse articles as bricks and clothes. A complete statement of the 
operations cf State industrial undertakings is given in the section of this 
Year Book which deals with Public Finance, and the following table has been 
prepared to show the details of the operations of the State and Commonwealth 
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industrial undertakings in 1922-23, in comparison with those of other 
establishments :—~ 


; aor | Other. Total. 

Number of Establishmentst was 70 f, 632 6,702 

. Male 15,194 99,776 114,970 

Number of Employees __... { Female 604 36,692 37,296 

Total 15,798 136,468; 152,266 

. Male 4) 3,780,349 | 19,676,072 ; 23,436,421 

Salaries and Wages paid to < Female £ 36,860 3,557,449 3,594,309 

* 

Employees. Total -£} 3,817,209 | 23,933,521 | 27,050,730 
Capital invested in. Land, Bulding®, and Fix- 

tures, owned by occupier... : £} 3,936,314 | 19,319,001 | 23,255,315 

Rent paid FSS ees Fa 4,939 748,674 | 753,613 

Value of Plant and Machinery <a £) 4,925,581 | 32,623,185 , 37.548,766 

Machinery— Average Horse-power in use.. ‘ 75,600 | 276,174. 351,774. 

Value of Materials and Fuel used . £} 3,046,738 | 78,196,731 | 81,243,469 

Value added to Raw Materials in "process of 
Manufacture... eal et a3 £\ 4,509,152} 46,982,519 | 41,491,671 
Total Value of Output fe has otea £ 7,085,590" 125,179,250 |. 132,735,140 


* Excluding drawings of working proprietors. 
+ Each railway workshop is counted as a separate establishment. 


Particulars relating to the Commonwealth small arms factory are not 
_ included in the table. 

The results shown by Governmental and by other establishments, as shown | 
above, cannot be compared fairly, because the former are nearly all engi- 
neering works, dockyards, or railway workshops, in. which repair work con- 
stitutes a large proportion of the work done, while the latter comprise 
industries of all kinds. Moreover, in Government establishments the profit 
would appear in reducing the price of the product rather than in showing a 


large margin over cost. 


» CLASSIFICATION OF  Manur: ACTORIES, 


closdfsation dearly at a Conference of Statisticians. 
The classes are as follow :— 


Cass .—Tawarine RAw MarTERI- 
ALS, THE Propuct. oF AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND PasTORAL Pursuits, 
RTC, 


Baling soe Tallow, Refining, 


Bowens Skins, ete. 

Tanneries. 

Wool-scouring, Fellmongerirg. 
Chaff-cutting, Corn-crus! ing,ete. 


Cuass If.—Oi.s aNp Fats, ETC. 


Oil and Grease. 
Soap and Candles, 


Cuass I1I..— STONE, Cay, 
GLass, ETC. 


Bricks and Tiles. 

Glass (including Bottles). 

Glass (Ornamental). 

Lime, Plaster, Cement, 
Asphalt. 

Marble, State, ete. « 

Pottery and Earthenware (inciud- 
ing Modelling, etc. 


and 


Cuass IV, Se eigine in Woop. 
Boxes and Cases. 


. Cooperage, 


Joinery. 
Saw-mills. 
Wood-turning, Wood-carving,etc. 


Cuiass V.—METAL Works, 
MACHINERY, ETC. 
Agricultural Implements. 
Art Metal Works. 
Bras$ and Copper. 
Cutlery. 
Engineering. 
Galvanized Lron-working. 
Ironworks and Foundries. 
Railway Carriages, Rolling-stock, 
ete. 
Railway and Tramway Work- 
shops. x 
Smelting. 
Stoves and Ovens, 
Tinsmithing. 
Wire-working. 
Other Metal Works (including 
Nail and Lead Mills), 


Cuass VI.—Foopd AND DRINK, ETC. 


Bacon-curing. 

Butter Factories, Creameries,ete, 

Butterine and Margarine. 

Cheese Factories. 

Condensed Mik. 

Meat-preserving. 

Biscuits. 

Confectionery. 

Cornflour, Oatmeal, etc. 

Flour-mills. 

Jam and Fruit-canning. 

Pickles. Sauces, and Vinegar. 

Sugar Mills. : 

Sugar Refining and Distilling. 

Aerated Waters, Cordials, etc. 

Breweries. . 

Condiments, Coffee, Spices, etc. 

Ice and: Refrigerating. 

Malting. 

Tobacco, Cigars ete. — 

Animal, Poultry, and Stock 
Foods. 
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.. CLASSIFICATION OF MANUFACTORIES—continued. 


Cass VII.—CLoTHine, AND 
TEXTILE FasRics, ETC. 


‘Woollen and Tweed Mills. 
Hosiery.and Knitted:Goads. 
_Boots-and Shoes. 
Clothing 4Slop). 
Clothing (Tailoring). 
Clothing (Waterproof: and Oil- 
skin). 
Dressmaking and 
“(Makers’ Material), - 
Dressmaking ..and 
“(Gustomers’ ‘Material). 
Dyeworks and Cleaning. 
Furriers. 
Hats and-Caps, 
Shirts, Ties, and Searfs, 


aoe and Cordage. 
Sailmaking. 
Tents and Tarpautins, 


‘Millinery 
Millinery 


Cuass: VIII.—-Booxs, 
“PRINTING ETC. 


Electroty ping and:Stereotyping. 

Raper-making, “Paper ‘Bexes, 
“Bags;-ete. 

Photo-engraving. 

Printing and. Binding. 

Newspapers, Magazines and 
‘Journals 


Cussa 1X .—Mosicat leeTRuments, 
ETC. 


Musical Instruments and Sewing 
Machines, 


PAPER, 


‘Cusss  X11.—Sue 


CuAss X.—ARMs AND EXPLOSIVES. 
Arms and.Explosives. 


- Chass’ XL—VEnIcLes, SADDLERY, 


LLARNESS, ETC, 


> Coach-and- Waggon Building. 


Cycles and. Motors. 
Perambulators. 
“Saddlery, Harness, etc, 
Spokes, etc. 

“Whips. 


AND Boat 
BuILDING AND REPAIRING. 


Docke and: Slips. 
Ship-building and Repairing. 


Cuass::XI1I,—ForNrrurg, 
. BEDDING, ETC. 


Bedding,' Flock, and: ‘Upholstery, . 

‘Chairamaking. 

Furnishing, Drapery; etc. 

~ Furniture«and  Cabinet-making, 
and Billiard Tables. 


“Picture frames. 


‘Window Blinds. 


Criass. XIV.—Drees anv 
CHEMEALS. 
Chemicals, Drugs, and Medicines. 

Paints arid Varnishes, 


_ Inks,. -Palishes, .e.c, . ¢inoluding 
"Revkilisers). 


Cuass<XV.-S8uRmcA LAND: OFRER 
Serenrivic: InstRuMENTS. 
Surgical, “Optical, <and ‘other 
Scientific Instruments, 


Cuass XVIi.--JEWELLERY, TIME- 


PIECES, AND PLATED-WARE, 


*Electro-plating. 


Manufacturing Jewellery, etc. 


CLASS RVIL=faeat, Lent, AND 
POWER. 
Coke-works. 
Electric Apparatus. 
Electric-light.and Power, 
Gas-works. and Kerosene. 
Lamps and Fittings, etc, 
Hydraulic Power, 


. Cuass XVIL.—Learimeware 
(N.E.1.). 


Leather Belting, Fancy Leather, 
Portmanteaux, and:Bags. 


. Cuass XIX — Minor: WARES 
QUEL). 
Basket and 'Wickerware, °Mat- 
ting, etc. - 
Brooms and ®ruehware, 
Rubber Goods. 
Toys. 


Umbrellas. 
AMtherduaskastries. 


The returns. relate to establishments employing four .or more. than four 


“persons engaged directly or indirectly in working at certain handicrafts, or 
in preparing or. manufacturing -articles. for trade ior sale,.and ‘to establish- 
“ments employing less ‘than “four . persons, :where -machinery, ‘operated by 
steam, -gas, electric, :water, wind, or horse. power isuséd. “Establishments 
with less than four hands, where manual labour only is used, do not “furnish 
‘returns, with the exception of the iéllowing, fromewhich returns are obtainad 
in order that the total output of the various praducts may: be ascentsined, 
viz. :—aerated water, | bacon, butter and cheese “factories, brick, “gas, and 
ime works, quarries, soap and. candle factories, tanneries and boot factories. 


The foregoing definition, ‘based son “the -mumtber of workers, applies 
uniformly to .all other industries, .and -inchides tailoring, ‘pootmaking, 
-dressmaking,: and millinery establishments.  It:does not, :however, cover 
shops engaged in rotsil fade -only,,and.in.the distribution. or importation-of 
goods; nor does it apply to bakeries, butcheries.in-which sausages.aud-small- 
goods:are made, laundries, and waterworks. 

‘With the exception of blacksmiths’ and wheelwrights’ shops, the definition 
“eovers establishments in which workers -are engaged. in repairing or. in 
assembling manufactured parts of an-article. 


If a manufacturing business-is conducted in conjunction with an import- 
ing or a retail business particulars relating tothe manufacturing -sectien 
only are obtained, and persons employed -in+the inrporting or retail branch 
of the businessare not included. Where twovor more industries. are being 
conducted a return.is:furnished for-each:industry ; if power from theisame 
generating plant is used for more than .one industry it -isdistributed-pro- 
portionately. The generation of electric light-and power for use in other 
manufacturing operations, even if generatedson the premises,:is treated:as 
an. independent. industry. 


The value. of production:includes the: products: of educational,. charitable, 
and reformatory or other public imstitutions, excluding: penitentiaries. 
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‘Morive ‘Power. 

‘The .power used for driving machinery in factories is “derived almost 
entirely from steam. Other agencies, principally gas, are used only to a 
limited extent, and, although there are electric engines of considerable 
voltage, they are employ ed mainly for ‘lighting and tramway purposes, and 
‘the generation. of their power depends upon some other class of engine. 

The following table shows the distribution of motive-power through the 
various agencies of steam, gas, electricity (generated by steam-power), 
water and oil,.expressed:in.units of horse-:power :— 


Establish- Horse-power of Machinery (Average used). 
Year ments PE ot ws “ 
i using / oe . ji Total-ex-. |PerEstablish- 
aga) ery. | hig | Gas. | Tee, iy ater. Oil. Electricity. Mochoere, 
( ; 
1901 1,969 42,555 1,577 330 97 ‘86 44,265 22 
1906 2,496 70,192 4,212 8,989 “75 277 74,756 30 
AQL 3,550 113,939 | 12,201 20,671 202 1,185 | 127,547 36 
1915-16 | 4,077 177,762 | 132,926 58,075 | - 319 1,689 | 193,096 47 
-1920=21 5,902 | 292,816 | 13,242 | 103,846 24 2,381 | 208,463 Al 


1921-22! 5,470 | 201,806 | 13,211 | 122,352 50 2,365 | 217,432 40 
1922-23 | | 5-866 2u1, a7 14,400 | 123,477 48 2,472 | 228,297 39 


‘During the period under review the potential horse-power of the achiners 
_ anesthe State increased from 57,335°to’ 613,898; or exclusive of electric or 

~secondarily-produced ‘power, ‘from 56,669 to 422, 550. The development. of 
electrical power is characteristic of the period, the full capacity of machinery 
so. equipped advancing from 666 h.p. in 1901, to 191,348 h.p. in 1922-23. 
In all statements of the comparative horse-power of machinery it is, however, 
advisable to eliminate the electrical agency, as it is a reproduced or transmitted 
force originating from a primal source. 

The actual average motive force, exclusive of electricity, employed in 
operating machinery, amounted in all the factories of the State, in 1901, to 
44,265 h.p., and’ in 1922-23 to 228,297 h.p. The average horse-power per 
establishment increased ‘from .22 ‘to 39, or by 77 per cent. during the 

eriod. 
: Exclusive of electrical power the proportion of average motive force used 
in operating machinery to potential motive force was about 78 per cent. in 
1901, and about 54 per cent. in.1922-23. Broadly speaking, the motive 
power of machinery is capable of supplying 85 per cent. more energy than 
that ordinarily operated. 
CESTABLISEMENTS. 


The following table shows the number of manufactories and works in the 
‘Metropolitan district and in the remainder of the State, together with the 
number of establishments in which machinery was installed :— 


Metropolitan District. Remainder of State, New South Wales. 
bat ee n | cate * With al With moe 
Wit Without { With ithout | it: ' Without 
Machinery. | Machinery. Total. Machinery. | Machinery.| Total. Machinery.| Machinery. Total. 


i 


1901 | 754 661 Pe 1,215 737 
1906 | 1,136 635 1,771 | 1,360 730 
‘3911 | 1,793 TIT) «(2,510 ; 1,757 | 772 
1915-16! ~2;250 565 2,815 | 1,827 568 | i 
1920-21, ‘2,987 536 | 3,523 | 2,015 299 | 2,314 |. 5,002 835 | 5,837 
1921-22; 35389 583 | 3,972 | 2,081 303 | 23384 | 5.470 885 | 6,856 
.1922-23| 3,602 ives | 4,173 | 2,204 325 =|. 2,529 | 5,806 896. | 6,702 


1,952 | 1,969 | 1,398 |.3:367 
2,090 | 2,496 | 1,363 -|-3,862 
2,529 | 3,550 | 1)489 | 5;089 
2,395 | 4,077 | 1,133 ° [5,210 
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An excellent harbour and transport facilities have caused Sydney to be 
made the chief manufacturing centre of the State, but in some industries 
important works have been constructed in proximity to the coalfields at 
Newcastle and Lithgow. In the earliest days of the State’s history, Sydney, 
as the first place of settlement, was the sole manufacturing town in the | 
territory; in 1901, after more than a century of colonisation, the Metropolitan 
area contained over 42 per cent. of the manufacturing establishments in the 
State, and in 1923 the proportion had increased to 62 per cent. 


In the country districts manufacturing enterprises are occupied mainly 
with the direct handling of primary products, but, at Newcastle, there have 
been constructed very extensive iron and steel works, a galvanised-iron 
works, a large ship building yard, a-large ore-treating plant, and a number 
of other factories. At Lithgow an iron and steel foundry forms the nucleus 
of growing secondary industries, and large smelting and other works have 
been established at Port Kembla. 


The most important group of secondary industries in the State consists 
of metal and machinery works, followed in order by clothing and textile 
factories, and those engaged in making articles of food and drink, and book, 
~paper, and printing works. Most of the large textile and clothing factories 
-are situated in the Metropolitan area, and about three-fifths of the work done 
in metal and machinery establishments is performed there. In country 
-districts the order of precedence is much the same, metal works being most. 
‘important, followed by food and drink, and wood-working establishments. 


The following table shows the principal facts relating to each class of 
-manufacturing industry conducted in the State and in the Metropolitan 
district during the year 1922-23 :— 


| 


fog in | 3 7 & fe oon . 
| 4 | Average Number of Zs | B13 : wed [Ee a 
| ¢ Employees, (Rae [Eas : Sea GB aus 
Class of Industry. | Zo eee fae: Zhe |S Hees 
oe | | BRE |238 Siz Ayko s 
| 's | Males. | Females.! Total. ee: os > as 3 See & 
| 3 | Lae RRS) Beg 
Ja Ee ne =) _ Jee 7 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
{ 5 (een hep. £ 4 £ 
Treating Raw Materials, &c. ... 199 4,177 | 11:16 9,647; 948,401} 860,272 
Oils: Tats. Ge ves ae 309 | 1.672 | 11-88! 1/885, 568,071; 285/209 
in Stone, Clay, Glass 122 8,303 11:62 | 21.646! 2 734,703! 1,628,000 
ay ai n B ys 9 
Cc. | 
” Working in Wood Seven GS | 162 | 9,519 } 10-97 | 20,425! 1,336,560] 1,659,678 
‘Metal Works, Machinery, &c. ... 793 | 34,459 | 11-77 | 72,872) 9,809,929) 7,076,984 
Connected with Food, Drink, &., 5,883 | 19518 | 11-23 |. 38,783! 6,706,542) 3,393,049 
‘ Clothing, Textile Fabrics, &e. .. | 22,705 | 32,258 ! 11-76 | 8,603; 1,753,891) 4,077,167 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. ...! 3446 [12,299 { 11-95 | 8/880| 2)592)549] 2/361,266 
Musical Instruments, é&c. vss i 68 | 888 11'93 516) 52,522; 189,428 
Arms and Explosives ... cae ‘ 3 24 {12-00 | id 2,677 2,344 
‘Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, i 275 6, 561 i 11:65 | 3,295] 450,087] 1,085,172 
&c. ) 
Ship and Boat-building, &._... i 41 4,928 } 11-95 ; 9,085) 1,815,227) 1,182,922 
a poe Bedding, and Up-; 620 | 4,725 11-78 | 3,401; 226,940) 810,913 
olstery. ' { ' 
Drugs, Chemteats and By- 985 2,780 | 11°79 | 3,246 753,649 493,228 
roducts. | 
surgical and other Scientific 52 215 } 12-00 | 75) 15,647, 39,550 
Instruments. ' | E 7 | 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plat- j 96 852 11-95 416) 50,092) 151,615 
ed-ware. | | 
Heat, Light, and Power ..| 258° 5,179 | 101 | 5,280 } 10-80 | 147,349) 7,390,667] 1,089,342 
Leatherware, nei 9. se! 40! (682 382 | 1,064 | 11-79; 192! ° 36,540 1607036 
Minor Wares, n.¢.i. see we} 107) 1,780 964 2,744 11-87 1,464) 303,163) 433,965 
Total ... ave .» 6,702:114,970 | 37,296 [152,266 1 4147 351,774/37,548,766'27,050, 730 


a 
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| 


a rory os ae Ee. 
8 Ave ge Number of | ge, . 1% Ss ings g 
& Employees. RES | ees SES eI ees 
Class o Industry. 1 & gee | ase, 3 Pa SEER 
a) oS "3 “a0 
3 ~ | BEF #38) #22 Geese 
$ | Males. | Females.) Total. | ig Sse g* 8e2 8 

| 2 | iP o“| = jez® 

i 


le 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


Treating Raw Materials, &. ...) 117] 2, otal 195 763,758) 697,002 
Oils, Fats, &c. ; 87 B47 | 459,485, 224°838 
Brcoeekes in Stone, Olay, Glass. 173} 5, 311] 84 | 4] 1,137,483} 1,116,600 
Working in Wood | 806] 4,576! 93 | 658,962) 911,992 
Metal Works, Machinery, &e. +} 612) 21,928) 718 3,760,437) 4,858,248 
Connected with Food, Drink, ‘&.| 320; 8,809 5,253 j 4,457,307 2,439,276 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, &C.. ~[h, 156; 8,344: 20,782 1,590,758) 8,722,568 
Books, Paper, Printing, &c. ...; 320 7,475) 3,290 | 2,226,160} 2,075,002 
Musical Instruments, &c. wl 29) 820) 68 | | 52.522) 189,428 
Arms and Explosives ... 3 21) 3) 24 . 2,677 2,844 
vente and Fittings, Saddlery,| 332) 4,196; 183 | 4,384 | 11-62 1,828) 268, 7038 759, 685. 
I 
shies "and Boat-building, &c. ...) 34/ 8,878 21 | 3,899 | atey} 5,438) 1,887,847) 933,530 
ade ieee Bedding, and Up-| 287; 3,722 605 | 4,327 | 11-81 3,029] 207,258} 751,819 
hoistery- ‘ { | } \ 
esa oie and By-) 123) 1,550; 958 | 2,518 | 11-80 | 2,516) 476,306) 427,048 
roducts, } } . ae : | 
Surgical and cther Scientific, 18) 163) 52( 215 | 12:00 | 751 15,647; 89,550 
Instruments. \ | | | ate | 
Jewellery, Timepleces, and Ti 738 94 832 | 11-95 | 407 48,712; 148,538 
Plated-ware. | | i : 
Heat, Light, and Power | 109] 2,867 74 | 2,041 | 11-92 | 96,002, 4,050,742; 623,684 
Leatherware, n.e.i, ree aad 40 682! 382; 1,064 | 11-79: 192 36,540} 160,036 
Minor Wares, n.e.i. aes a 90! 1,727| 960 | 2,687 | 11-88 | 1,8€0} 290,484) 424,285 
Total ... eee sue 4,173) 80,687; 34.177 [114,864 | 11-85. | 198,237/21,791,125)20,505,973 


Size or EsTabLisHMENTs, 

The following statement shows the distribution of establishments, accord- 
ing to the number of persons engaged, in the Metropolitan district and in 
the remainder of New South Wales, at intervals since the year 1901 :— 

oe TOLL. | ____ 1020-21, 192-28. 


ee |Establish-| tEm- | Establish-| + Em- | Establish. | tEm- | Establish- | + Em- 
ists cana a ments. } ployees.) ments. | ployees. ments, | ployees. | ments. | Ployees. 


i 


M ETROPOLITAN Districr. 
Under 4 employees, 79 188 238, 547: 493 , 1082 800, 1,643 


t 


4employees....! 105 420 179 716 | 230; 920 307 | 1,228 
3to l0employees) 429 | 3,086, 743 | -5,336) 1,072 | 7,566; 1,182, 7.950 
11,,20 5, ../ 838) 4939! 520) 7.434| "684 /10;118) 763 | 1124 
21°50 || 879) 8,564) 477 1 145655} «639. 20.437) 734. | 23,915 


51 ,,100 ah cel 107 | 7,518 | 202 | 14,360 222 | 15,158 252 | 17,420 
101 and upwards... $2. 17,780) —_-151.| 34,144| 183 | 49,270! 185 | 62,157 

Total 49,415 | 2,510 (77,592 B)523 (104,852) 4179 [114,804 
REMAINDER oF SraTR, 
Under 4employees, 439 { 1,094, 538, 1,282, 513! 1,178; 639 | 1,436 
4 employees io 256 | 1,024 371 1,484 | 270: 1,080 337 1,348 
5 to 10 employees 768 | 5,333 993 | 6,817 864 | 5,896 919 | 6,368 
11,, 20 Heel 294 | 4,236 38] 5,390 380 ; 5,351 354 5,087 


oe 
| 

5 

ei) 
i 

1 

~) 


21,,5@ 4, ..| 142| 4,612 164 | 4,874! 1811} 5,569 172 | 5,106 
81,100 4, 30 | 2,086 | 40 | 2,858 43} 2,903 5l | 3,512 
101 and upwards... 23 | 5,430) 42 | 8,327, 63 | 18,487 57 | 14,545 

Total .. | 1,959 | 93,815 | 2,580 | 31,032 | 2,314 40,459 | 9,529 |-37,402 


New Sour Waxes. 
Under 4 employees, 518 , 1,282) 776 , 1,829, 1,006 ; 2,256; 1,439, 3,079 
4employees — ...| 361 | J,444 550 2,904) 500 | 2,000 644 | 2,576 
5to 10 employees, 1,197 | 8,269 / 1,736 | 12,153) 1,936 13,462) 2,051 | 14,338 
Ty5. 20>. Sigg tees 628 | 9,175 13,224| 1,064 | 15,469; 1,117 | 16,328 
21,, 50 gon Geel 421 | 13,176 19,529 $20 | 26,006 906 | 28,351 
51,100), 137 | 9,604! 242 | 17,218| 265 | 18,061 303. | 20,932 
193 | 42,471 246 | 67,757 242 | 66,662 


a 
re 
- 


10land upwards... 105 | 23,160 
Total .! 3,867 | 66,230! 5,039 |108,624) 5,837 145,011! 6,702 152,266 


* Excluding a number of small establishnients in country districts (see Year Book 1907-8, page 448). 
¢ Including working proprietors, 
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The establishments employing 10 hands or less represent 60 per cent. of 
the total number, tre factories in. the Metropolitan area being generally 
larger than those in other parts of the State. The average number:of em- 
ployees per establishment is 28 in the Metropolis, 15 in the remainder of the 
State, and 23 in the whole State; in 1801 the averages were 30, 12, and 20 
respectively. 

Throughout the period there has been a constant increase in the number 
of factories in the Metropolitan district, the increase since 1913 being very 
marked in respect of the small establishments. In the country districts 
the number of establishments increased between 1901 and 1913, and declined 
subsequently, though the number of very large works is greater now than 
before the war. 

The relative position of each group of establishments in the Metropolitan 
and in the country peas doe is shown in the following statement:— 


Proportion of each Group to-Total.- 
bore 3 Metropolitan District. | Remainder of State. 

| 1903. | sui. | s920-21,| 1992.93.) too, | tora. | 1920-21. | 1922-23, 

H per cent.: per cent | per cent.! per cent. ; per cent.! per cent.| per cent. | per cent 

Under 4 employees 6 9°5 140° ADD: 225: 21:3: Ws 25s 
4 employees ... wel 74) TL 65 74: Wl! wT) W7 13°3 
5 to employees ..., 30:3, 29°6 30-4 271) 89-3 892! 873) 363 
il,,. 20. Bs | 23:6 | 207; 194: 183° 1b1: 11! 164.) 140 
21,. 50 ” ; 197) 190 | 182° 176 | 73 G65) 78 | 68 
51,, 100, | 76) 81) 63) CO) 15; 16) 19) 26 
10land upwards ...,. 58 6-0 52) 44 | 12 16) 27) 23 
Total vf 1066 | 100-0] 100-0 | 100-0; i 100-0 | 100:0 | 100-0 | 100°0 


In the Métropchtan district’ the tendency towards an increase im: the 
number of small workshops and factories has caused the proportion of 
establishments employing less than 5 hands to rise from 16-6 per cent. in 1911 
to 26-6 por cent. in 1922-23. In the country districts the proportion of small 
factories has increased from 35 to 38-6 paz éont. 


CaprraL InvesTED IN PrEMiIsEs. 

' With regard to capital permanently invested in manufacturing industries, 
particulars are available only of the value of land, buildings, and fixtures 
which are the property of the occupier: if they are not the property of the 
occupier the rental value is ‘recorded. 

The following statement shows the extent to which the capital value of 
the premises used for manufacturing purposes has increased since 1901, alsc 
the advance in the value of plant and machinery installed :— 


i } | Average per 
| No.of | Capital Value Value of Establishment, 
Year. | Establish- of Prenzises (owned| Machinery, Tools, 
| men s. and rented), and Plant, Value ot | Value of Dia 
Prema: and Plant. 
| 
£. £ £ £ 
1901* 3,367 7,838,628 . 5,860, 725 2,328 1,740 
1906 2,86L | $9,835,966 8,407,337 2,418 2,178 
il 5,039 13,140,207 32,510,600 2.608 2,483 
1915-16 5,210 17,770,517 18,211,104 3,430 3,495 
1920-21 5,837 28,428,917 31,115,444; 4,870 5,331 
1921-22 6,356 32,052,303 34,229,530: 5,043 5,543 . | 
1922-23 6,702 34,559,510 37,548, 766 5,157 5,603. 
Increases—Per cent.,, - _ ; a 
1901-1923... 99-0 340°9 i 540°7- 12155: 2220 


* Excluding a number of smali-country establishments. 


¢ Value in 1907, 
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The premises owned by the occupiers in 1922-23 were valued at 
£23,255,315,.and rented premises at £11,304,195 the valuation of the latter 
being based on the rent paid, capitalised at fifteen years’ purchase. 


In 1914-15 the value of machinery and plant became greater than the 
value of premises and the excess in 1822-23 was nearly 9 per cent. The 
great advance in values, however, is due in part only to the extension cf 
industries. : 


SALARIES AND Waurks, 


The amount of salaries and wages quoted throughout this chapter is 
exclusive of amounts drawn by working proprietors. 


The salaries and wages paid to employees in manufactories and works 
amounted in 1922-23 to £27,050,730; male workers received £23,456,421, 
equal to £213 16s. 6d: er head; and female workers, £3,594,309, or £97 4s. &d, 
per head. y 

A comparison of the total amount of salaries and wages paid since 1901 
is given in the next table, together with the average amount received and the 
average time worked per employee. Similar information regarding each 
class of industry will be found in Part “‘ Manufactories and Works” of the 
Statistical Register. 


Salaries and Wages (exclusive of drawings by Working 


Proprietors), Level of ‘Average Wage, 
Average 
1911 = 1000, time 
Year. Average. per Employee. Worked 
er 
Total, | Tabpierce 
| Male. Female. Total. |.Males. [Females | Total, 
“~£ £sed/£ s.d|-£ 8d. months. 
1901 4,952,000 - * 81 0 0; .* 8389 | 11°32. 
1996 5,591,888 * * 1797 * 804 | 11°45. 


96 7 1).1000] 1000 | 1000 | 11:35 
119 5 11 | 1238) 1246 | 1238| 11:56 


1911 | 10,047,662 | 114 4 9/43 2 1 
6 

1920-21 | 25,618,591 | 210 19 10 | 87 12 2) 182 7.10 | 1847 | 2032 | 1893 | 11-52 
4 
8 


1915-16 | 18,413,845 | 141 9 1 | 53 14 


1921-22 | 26,783,242 | 218 0 6 | 91 12 
1922-23 | 27,050,730 | 213 16 6 | 97 4 


186 4 3 1908 | 2125 | 1933 | 11-59. 
184 8 10 | 1872 | 2256 | 1914) 11-47 


* Not available. 


Since 1911 the average wages of males have increased by over 87 per cent., 
‘and of females by 125 per cent. It should be noted, moreover, that the 
proportion of juvenile labour was slightly less in the earlier year, when boys 
under 16 represented 8 per cent. of the total males, compared with 3-5 per 
cent. in 1923, and girls under 16 represented 8-5 per cent. of all females em- 
ployed, as.against 11-5 per cent. in 1923. 
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The average wage of rales is highest in the printing and the shipbuilding 
industries, inert a large proportion of high! ly-skilled labour is employed, the 
average amounts paid per male worker in 1922-23 being £248 8s, 7d. and 
£242 5s. 6d. respectively. 


Of the female workers, those employed in the clothing industries received 
an average wage of £100 3s. 4d. in 1922-23, being £6 5s. 7d. more than was 
paid to employees engaged in printing, bookbinding, ete. 


Progress of MANUFACTORIES. 


The following statement shows the general progress of manufactories as 
regards the value of production, and the amount paid in wages during the 
period 1901 to 1923 :— 


Value of— : t 
. ~/Slulesant | atance 
| Fuel | Goods | Production, bles bt bs cot | (Output, 
Year. Materials | Eon: iManufactured, Pele ae ic ‘Drawings of | 47,108 
Used. including ("or Work added to | Working Materials 
‘Motive- “power, Done. Raw Pro tietors and Wages), 
i Rented. ¢ Materials. | P aa 
ees Pets a oh 3 : e ; Bh Se ae A Pe 
£ £& £ £ £ & £& 
1901 15,140,896 496,715 25,648,471 | 10,010,860 | 151°2 4,952,000 5,058,860 
1906 22,102,685 609,998 34,796,169 12,083,486 155'3 5,591,888 6,493 593 
191t 33,670,951 4,242,613 54,346,011 19,432,447 173°9 10,047,662 9,384,785 
4915-16 44,227,079 1,528,220 70,989,864 25,234,565 216'6 13,413,845 11,820,720 
1920-21 91,164 505 3,608,744 137,841,386 | 43,128,137 297°4 25,618,591 17,509,546 
1921-22 82,090,396 3,983,730 132,820, 065 46,745,939 313°9 26,783,242 19,962,697 
1922-23 77,222,401 4,021,068 132,735,140 51,491,671 3382 27,050,730 24,440,941 
¥ ei . } 


The value of the output has grown from £25,648,000 in 1901 to £132,735 ,060 
in 1928, and the value of production from £10,011,000 to £51,492,000. 


Of the value of goods manufactured or work done in 1922-23, the cost of 
materials used and fuel consumed amounted to £81,243,469, and salaries 
and wages to £27,050,780. 


Thus, on the average, out of every hundred pounds’ worth of goods produced 
in manufactories in 1922-23 the materials and the fuel cost £61 4s., while 
the workers received £20 &s., leaving a balance of £18 8s. for the payment 
of overhead charges and for ‘profits. 


There are, of course, numerous items to be considered before profits accrue. 
The cost of these cannot be determined accurately, but from the information 
available it is possible to make a fairly reliable estimate with regard to some 
very important items, namely, depreciation, and interest on invested capital 
in factories other than Government establishments. 


Excluding Government workshops and factories from consideration, the 
capital invested in lands, buildings, and fixtures in 1922-23 amounted to 
£19,319,000. Municipal valuations would indicate that the unimproved 
value of property is about 35 per cent. of the improved value, and on this 
basis the value of the buildings and fixtures would be about £12 »5957,000. 


Factory buildings probably depreciate in value more quickly than any 
other class of buildings, and therefore 4 per cent. can be regarded as a very 
moderate rate to be allowed yearly on that account. Depreciation of plant 
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is more rapid, and varies considerably in different industries. As a result 
of inquiries made of some of the largest manufacturers in various industries 
and of the managers of State undertakings, it is estimated that 64 per cent. 
is a fair average allowance for depreciation of plant and machinery.. The 
allowance to be made for depreciation of buildings and fixtures would 
therefore be about £502,000, and on plant and machinery £2,120,000, or a 
total of £2,622,000. 


In addition to the allowance for depreciation, a further allowance should 
be made for interest on invested capital. The capital invested in machinery | 
and plant is £32,623,000, and in land and buildings £19,319,000; to this 
must be added the capital represented by materials awaiting treatment 
and by manufactured goods awaiting disposal. It has been ascertained that 
the average value of materials on hand awaiting treatment represents 
about 21-5 per cent. (equal to about two and a half months’ supply) of the 
value of all material used during the year, which would indicate that during 
1922-23 approximately £16,812,000 were thus invested. The value of unsold 
stocks on hand is about 5 per cent. of the total value of the output, which 
would represent a further investment of capital to the extent of £6,259,000. 
The total capital invested in 1922-23, therefore, was about £75,013,000. 
Interest on this amount at 54 per cent., which could have been obtained by 
investment in Government loans, would be £4,126,000. The estimated 
allowance to be made for depreciation and interest would therefore be 
£6,748,000, to which must be added cost of rented premises, £749,000, so 
that £7,497,000 should be deducted in respect of charges which must be taken 
into account before profits can be estimated. This would reduce the balance 
remaining after payment of wages, material, and fuel to £16,252,000, equal 
to 13-0 per cent. of the total output, or 11-4 per cent. of cost of all items 
mentioned above, and such items of expense as insurance, advertising, rates 
and taxes would still have to be paid. 

The varying proportions of the items which make up the total value of 
output of the manufacturing industries in various years since 1901 have 
been as follow :— 


- | Proportion per cent. of Total Value of Output 
i absorbed by— 
Year. Salaries Profit and Total. 
Materials.| Fuel. and Overhead 
a - Tbe Wares. Charges. 
1901 59°0 20 | 383 19-7 100 
1906 640 | 18 | IGL | 18-1 100 
1911 61°9 2°3 18°6 17:2 100 
1915-16 62°3 2:2 | 189 16°6 100 
1921-22 61'8 3-0 20°2 150 100 
1922-23 §8'2 30 20°4 1s-+ 100 


Tt is noteworthy that, after the outbreak of war, a decline occurred in the 
proportions absorbed by salaries and wages, and by other expenses and 
profits, but whereas a recovery in wages bsgan in 1918-19, the proportion 
left for profit and overhead charges continued to diminish until 1921-22, and 
did not attain its pre-war dimensions until 1922-23. 

The following table shows, in each class of industry, the value of goods 
manufactured and of work done, the cost of materials used and of fuel 
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consumed, the amount paid in wages and’ salaries, and: the proportion: of 
the total value of output which each of these charges represented’ in the 
year 1922-23 :— 


Proportionate Value of 
Goods Fuel con- | Manufactaured-Goods* 
| Manufac- ' Material Pak | Salaries represented by— 
lass of Industry. tured, Peas ere 2 H q0G eae and 2 | s lm, 
va ar 7) sed. Motive- + a. | S$. 18: a@} & 
and Work : Wages. 5 B lee S$) 8 
done power Eg! TR &| 
. rented, * $2).3. 3 a8 4 
a? | 2 & 
) per | per [ per] per 
Treating Raw Material, Pastoral £ ! £& £ £ cent. | cent. | cent.) cent. 
Products. oes .| 8,799,767) 6,925,316] 130,189] 860,272! 78-7 | 1-5 | 9-8) 10-0 
Se and Fats, ete. Ch at 2,501,477) 1,697,955 48,666) 285,309! 67-9 1:9 | 11-4} 18-8 
rocesses in: Stone, ay, assy; | ! 
wig iw | gazes baahan sinee necsong ate 1s | goa) ang 
orking in 00d. «| 6,647, | 4,105,083) 60,192). 1,659,673). 61-8 0-9 50 
Metal Works, Machinery, ote. . sl geass 1,28 5/678) 7,076,984; 52-5 BO | 2753) 15-0 
Connected with Food. and Drink, 
ete: «| 41,751,398 81,012,354 569,828) 8,393,049] 74-3 13 | 84) 163 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, ote 14 195,473| 7,317, 746 LOB, 202) 4.077,167) SL8 O7 | 2:71 19:0 
Books; Paper, Printing, ete. ...) 7,887,579! 2,881, 800} 81,482! 2 361,266:. 38,3 1.1 | 32.0]: 23°6 
Musical Instruments, ote. west "498, 507! 195,690) 6,372) 189,428: 30-2 0-7 | 38-0). 22-1 
Arms and Explosives aes ae 14,475) 270° 63 2,844 50-2 O-5 | 19-6) 29-7 
‘Vehicles, Fittings, and ees } \ | 
ete. fe alk we 2,798,337! 1,147,688 34,775). 1,085,172) 44-1 12.) 88:8) 18:9 
Ship and Boat- oateang, ae 1,765,265) 497,441 53,650) 1,182,922: 28-2 3:0 | 670) 1-8. 
Furniture, Dedaines and. Upho! | 
stery : i ae 1 2,667,046; 1,440,314). 21,319! 810,913\ 54:0 O8 | 80:4 14-3 
Drugs Chemica 3, an y- pro-| i : 
ducts ney Setewtife 1 4,996,600; 2,241,459) 44,624) 493,293! 547} 11] 12:0] 32-2. 
Surgica and other Scientific In-! i 
struments or mer ern | 95,179 83,064 743 39,550): 34-7 0-8 | &h.6r 229 
J co aery: Timepieces and Plated-| “| 
: seat 370, 682! 128 282 B,L74).. 151,615: 34-6 14) 46 23-1 
Heat, sLight, and Power. ae: 6,802 5605! 1,695,492, 999,240 1,089,342: 26-9 | 15-9 { 17-3) 39-9 
TLeatherware, NEI we aeel 599, '873| 325,549 1,904) 160,036. 54-7 0-3 | 26-8) 18-2 
Minor wares, N.E.I. eee wee 1,472,952 885, 548 26, 037 433,965, 46°5 13 | 29:5) 22°23 
Total ... ner --- /132,735,140 77. 222, 4011 4,021 ,068/27,050, 730; 58-2 3-0 | 20 4] 184 
| | 


*Exclusive of drawings of working proprietors, 


Tt is interesting to note the extent to which the value of materials is 
enhanced by the processes of treatment. For all industries materials 
were 58-2 per. cent. of the value of the output, but there was great diversity 
amongst the various classes, the proportion ranging from 26-9 per cent. in 
those industries dealing with heat, light, and power to 78-7 per cent. in those 
treating raw pastoral products. These variations can be understood readily 
when the wide difference between the operations of the industries is con- 
sidered, and the value of the plant and machinery employed is taken into 
account. Extensive plant alone is not a factor in ihe creation of high values, 
this being rather the result of the extensive use of machinery, and the indus- 
tries dealing with food and those engaged in shipbuilding may be cited as 
examples. In the former class x materials represent 74-3 per cent, and wages 
only 8-1 per cent. of the total value, while in the pais class the total wages 
paid amount . a sum 138 per cent. in cxeces of the value of materials used, 
and represent 670 per cent. of the total value. In local shipyards a very 
large sheet ‘of ne work consists of repairs ¢ and renovations, in which the 
cost of materials is much less then in the actual manufacture, ‘and owing to 
the nature of the employment little machinery is brought into requisition. 

The ratio of the total amount of wages to the value of production, that is, 
the value added to raw materials, varied during the last ten years from 48-8 
per cent. in 1917-18 to 59-3 per cent. in 1920-21, and in 1922-23 it represented 
52-5 per cent. The ratio varies considerably in different industries, as will 
be seen in the following table, which covers the five years 1918-23, 
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Particulars-relating to the-Commonwealth Small: 


ineludedin the table. 


a 


re 
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rms Factory are- not 


j i 
Class of Industry. \ wisi | 1919-26. | 1920+%1.., 1921-22. / 1999-09. 
percent, | per cent.) per cent.! per cent, | per cent, 
Treating Raw Material, ete. te a | ert 314 | 51°8 54°6 49°3 
Oils, Fats;: ete wea. i Q73: | WO! 84-4) BTQs| 37s 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, ete... ce | 60°7 58°62| 591 61:6) 55:5 
Working.in Wood ... es sa es veel 68°7 64:2") 66-0 69°6. | 66°8 
Metal Works, Machinery, etc.. ; 571 783 | 732°) 66°8. | 64:6 
Connected. -w: ith Food,.Drink, ete, : 38°6 35:7 |. 42-4] 39°01) 33-4 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics;-ete: 59°3 586; 57-5 62°0 60 °2 
Books, Paper, Printing, ete i 59°6 57°2 | 61°6 61°5 52°8 
Musical Instruments, ete. | 60°8 64°77} 58°8 64:4 63°2 
Arms and Explosives: : 38°3 472 | 43:0 | 23:0 | 398 
Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, “eten. 70-0 67°1 | 69°6 68:0 67:4 
Ship and Boat- building, ete... whe | 90°7 91:2 | 88:2 90°2 97°4 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery ioe 69°8 69-4.) 71:9 70°8 | 67°73 
Drugs, Chemicals, ‘and By-products 25°5 812°} 38°0 319 | 27:2 
Surgicaland other Scientific Instruments 50°7 64°8 | 70-0 59-°8 64°4.. 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated-ware 70°4 66-2) 706 68°3 63°9 
Heat, Light, and Power... 0. oes 27°6 33°6 | 39-5 35°4 | 80:2. 
Leatherware, N.E.1: ; 533 |< 593) 62°90 | 54-29) 5O-G 
Minor Wares,..N.E.1. we. Sex 58°5 60°3 | 59S 75:0 | 570. 
Total® ‘ee ; 51°6 551.) 59:3 572.) 52-55 
*Excluding .Commonweal.h Small Arms Fac‘ory, 
Fur...ConsumMeEp. 
The value of the fuel consumed in factories in 1922-23 was £2,689,312. Coal 


is used cxtensively in all large industrics with the exception of smelting, 
where coke is used.. The quantity and value of each kind of fuel used:in the: 
various industries in 1922-23 were as. follows :— 


Coal, Coke, Wood, 
Industry. | ; i - | 
Quantity, | Value. ity.| Value. | Quantity: Values 
Jone. £ ‘Tons. & | Tons, £ 
Treating Raw Materials, ete..../ 57,398 : 88,476 401 523 | 7,322] 5,340 
Oils and Fats, re ; Ss 333269 |; 44,106 237. 278 | 386- 355 
Stone, Clay, 3 slass, ete, 353,648 384,762 | 5,533 7,376 | 34,106 | 26,050 
W orking i ue Wood ca “a 7,207. 9,152. 293: "443 16;871 | 10,148.. 
Metal Work ks, Machinery, ete. 259,639 > 351,095 | 228,884 | 444, ae ; _1,967] 1,997 
Food, Drink; etc. 204:850 295,507 | 24,286.) 31,2 59,02) | 52,864. 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete,| 17,103 24,700 2,492 3 ara 298 228 
Rooks;. Paper, Printing, ete. 5,846 9,399 | 447 584 | 81 76 
Musical Instruments, ete. 205 | 328 | 281 286 Siz : 
Arms and Explosives: ... bse i oes A ta |) ete eee 
Vehicles, Saddlery, ete. 3,224 | 5,442 |. €$3; 1,566} 2,203} 1,983 
Shipbuilding. and Repairing ... 15,465 | 21,324] 3,044; 4,791 115. 1i7 
Furniture, Bedding, and. Up- i 
holstery : be Sh 557 893 | 260 411 313 176 
Drugs, Chemical s, and By- i | ! 
prodacts . | 10,206 : 15,864 8,963 | 3,598 55 65 
Surgical and Scientific Tnstru- ‘ : ! | 
ments . ae 5° 8 | 45 55 5 5 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and| i 
Plated-ware ... : i ont 382 243 fos te 
Heat, Light, and Power 577,282 | 718,587 | 182,387 | 93,118 | 14,631 | 11,901 
Leatherware, NEL 5 6 62 | 74 4 4 
Minor: Wares, N.E.I.. ... 10,707 15,323 75 122 500 623". 
Total ... 1,556,716: 1,984,972 | 403,778 592,411 137,806 | 111,929 


ae eoel 
) 


mr me 
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The cost of fuel varies greatly in accordance with the proximity of the 
industry to the source of supply; for instance, much of the coke used for 
smelting iron at Lithgow is produced on the South Coast, and has to be 
hauled Jong distances by train. 


EMPLOYMENT. 
The relative importance of the different classes of manufacturing industries, 
based on their capacity to employ human labour, is shown in the following 
comparative statement of average number of persons engaged :— 


Persons engaged, including Working 
Proprietors, 


Class of Industry. i . 
| 901. 19. peoan 1921-22. | 1922-23. 


Treating Raw Materials, Pastoral Products,etc., 2,981] 3,890 | 3,840) 4,182] 4,177 


Oils and Fats, Animal, Vegetable, etc. ce 698 889 1,584; 1,686 | 1,672 
Processes in Stone, Clay, Glass, etc. .., . val 38,102) = 5,695 8,829, 7,610 | 8,303 
Working in Wood aguas ee ee 5,108) 8,181 | 9,157) 9,026 | 9,519" 
Metal Works, Machinery, ete. ve ve), 18,881] 22,862 | 36,860! 34,263 | 34,459. 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc. ... oe 11,372) 14,050 | 17,874] 19,140 | 19,518 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, etc.... si .»| 14,497) 26,504 | 28,298) 32,036 | 32,258 
Books, Paper, Printing, ete. ... 0. 7 5,573| 9,134 | 10,827; 11,282 | 12,299 
Musical Instruments, etc. ea tel xh 226 387 642 724 888. 


Arms and Explosives... vi 1) 33 850 612 24. 


Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery, ete... 2,541; 4,416 | 5,267; 5,617 | 6,561 
Ship and Boat Building, etc. ... wes wl 1,541) 2,429; 5,175) 5,616 | 4,928 
Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery ... wl = 2,140) = 3,534 4,312 4,352 | 4,725 
Drugs, Chemicals, and By-products .., sits 450, 1,460 | 2,659} 2,809 | 2,780 
Surgical and other Scientific Instruments \ of . 96 206 198 | 215 
Jewellery, Timepieces, and Plated-ware | 165 753 828 824 852 
Heat, Light,andPower .. ses], ‘1,417] 2,795 | 5,088} 5,076 | 5,280 
Leatherware, N.E.I. “ae dae es 17) 461 $19, 1,113 | 1,064 


Minor Wares, N.E.1. 391} 1,055 2,146! 2,710 | 2,744 


Total sess, ees eee 66,230) 108,624 | 245,011] 148,876 | 152,266 


During the quinquennial period, 1901-6, the increase in the number of 
persons engaged in manufacturing industries was 11,592; during the next 
quinguennial period, 1906-11, it amounted to 30,802. During the perioa 
1911-16 %t was only 7,777; owing to enlistments for war service, there 
was a decline of 3,789 persons during the two years 1913-15, and a further 
decline of 210 during 1915-16. The number has risen in each year since 
1916, the rate of increase being greatest between 1917 and 1920, 
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Since 1901 the number of employees in manufacturing industries has 
increased much faster than the total population, the annual rates being 3-9 
acd 2-2 per cent. respectively. The very great proportionate growth of 
factories between 1906 and 1911, and the slackening between 191] and 1916, 
are shown in the following comparison :--- 


| Increase in Factory Employces. Increasein Popu- 
‘ : .  lation— 

pono. i A = avers Fanaa 

Number. Annual Bat e Rate. 
percent. | per cent. 

1901-06 (5 years)... oe a 11,592 33 17 
1906-11 (5 years)... eS wee 30,802 69 26 
1911-16 (44 years) aed “es 7,777 15 24 
1916-21 (5 years)... aes ee 28,610 4%5 21 
1921-23 (2 years)... ee ik 7,255 25 21 


he following table shows the average number of persons engaged in 
manufacturing industries in the Metropolitan area and in the remainder 
of the State since 1901 :— 


Employees (including Working | Employees (including Working 


| 
1 
Proprietors). i | Proprietors). 
Year. —- i Year, | 
Metropolitan | Remainder , Metropolitan | Remainder 
District. | of State, ica | District. of State, | Total 
1901 42,415 28,815 66,230 |}1920-21' 104,552 40,459 145,00L 


1906 | 52,605 25,217 | 77,822 1921-22) 110,589 38,287 | 148,876 
1911 77,592 31,032 | 108,624 1922-23) 114,864 37,402 | 152,266 


1915-16) 85,365 | 31,036 | 116,401 


During 1922-23 the number of workers in the Metropolitan area increased 
by 4,275, but there was a decrease of 885 workers in the country, and a 
net increase of 3,390 in the whole State. 


Under the classification of “ Remainder of State” are included such urban 
centres as Newcastle, Broken Hill, Parramatta, Granville, Lithgow, Wollon- 
gong, Goulburn, and Bathurst, yet it is significant that Sydney and its 
suburbs constitute the chief manufacturing centre of the State, and that 
whereas the number of employees in the Metropolitan district increased by 
72,449, or 170°8 per cent., from 1901 to 1923 the increase in all other parts 
of the State was only 13,587 persons, or 57 per cent, 

The increase in the number of employees of each sex during the period from 
31st December, 1913, to 30th June, 1923, is shown below :--- 


| Metropolitan District. | Remainder of State. 
Year, | j— - H 
Males. ; Females. | Males. | Females. 
\ { 
1913 | 61,569 24,694 | 21,467 | 2,670 
1922-23 | 80,687 34,177 | 34,283 | 3,119 
Increase per} | 
cent. | 310 | 384 | 89 16:8 
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The proportion of:females:employed-is far greater in the Metropolitanzarea 
than.in the country districts,.and:in comparison with the increase.in the 
‘employment. of males, the rate of increase in the employment of females has 
been greater both inthe metropolitan and country areas. 


Average Time Worked per Employee. 


The capacity of manufactories to.afford employment depends to a certain 
extent upon the regularity of their working. Generally speaking, employ- 
ment in the factories of New South Wales has been very constant during the 
past ten years. This may be illustrated by the following statement, -which 
shows for each class of industry the average time worked per employee 
(inclusive of working proprietors) in representative years since 1911 :— 


Class of Industry. 19LL, | 1915-16 | 1920-21, 1921-22. 1922-28. 


Months. | Months. | Months. | Months. | Months, 


‘Treating Raw‘Material ...| 10-11 1010" 10-83 11-05 T116 
Oilsand Fats... ... «| 11-38 | 11-89 1L-78 1-71 1188 
Stone, Clay, Glass...  ../ 1156 | 11-13 11:48 11-31 11°62 
Working in. Wood ... ...| 10:82 | 10-89 11-00 10:89 10:97 
Metal Works,’Machinery .../ 11-70 | 11°67. 1149 1151 1L17 
Food, Drinkjeto. .. | 11-10 1133 | Wor | ds | 1123 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics ..., 11-64 | 11-70 11-70 11-77 11:76 
Books, Paper, Printing ...|_—« 11-89 11-98 11:87 11-90 11-95 
Musical Instruments... ...,- 12-00 1200 | 11-77 11-93. 11-93 


Arms and Explosives... “ae 8-21 12:00 12:00 12-00 12-00 


Vehicles, Saddlery... ....) F183 11-84 11-60 avo | Ab65 
Ship Building... .. | 1198 | 1199 | 1198 | 1200 | 1195 
Furniture, Bedding ... ee) 11-58 11-66 11-73 11-78 =| 11-78 
.-Drugs; Chemicals. .... sess! 2177 11-99 211-78 176 | | 11-79 
Surgical Instruments... wal 22°00 ‘12-00 12-00 12-00 12-00 
Jewellery 6. we veel 12-98 195 | 1165 |S 1195 
Heat, Light, and Power...) 11-81 11-68 11:75 ALI8 10:80 

~ Leatherware, N.K.I... wel IL-91 11-75 11-90 11-67 11-79 
Minor Wares, N.E.I. |... ee{ 11:51 LL-60 41:82 11-85 11:87. 
Mean of all Industries...) 11:55 11-56 11:52 11-53 \1-47 


In a number of classes work is so:regular.as to be almost continuous; the 
factories in which employment is least regular are those working in wood 
and engaged in treating: raw material, 
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Sexand.:Age Distribution of Employees. 
~The ‘following table:shows*the number of males and ‘females: employed in 
factories, andthe ratio-to‘the:male andfemale population respectively during 
each year-since 1913:— 


pone 


‘Males. Females, Potal. 
“Year, _ Radice ity Average cAsverage 
Number. |” Pe Mal am Number, an ‘Number. Per Tote 
“Population. Population. } Population. 

1913 sh «ed 93,036 96-9 27,364 “31.8 ¥20;400 66°1 
1914-15 ... --| 90,409 91-7 26,202 29-2 116,611 61-9 
Y915-16 ... wo} 87,724 “90-1 228,677 31-1 116,401 61-4 
1916-17 .... «| 88,910 93-3 293087 30-9 117,997 62°3 
1917-18 ... --| 90,025 93-6 30,529 31-8 _ 120,554 62-7 
1918-19 .... vet (96,884 98-0 30,707 31-4 127,591 64-9 
1919=20 ... «..| “£09,836 1055 34,618 34:7 1445454 10-9 
1920-21 ... wee) 1123387 105-2 32,824 32-1 145,011 69+4 
1921-22 .... wee) 112,342 103°6 36,514 35-0 148,876 69-9 
1922-23 ... a) 114,970 103.8 37,296 35-0 "152,266 70:1 


Manufacturing industries provide employment for about 7 -per cent. of 
the total population; more than 10 per cent. of.males. find employment 
‘therein, but only about 3 percent. of females. Proportionately the :employ- 
ment of males, which diminished *during the earlier years of the war-period, 
-has-sinee.increased by.19 per cent.; the.employment of females has fluctuated 
to a greater extent,. but:shows‘a*tendency to increase. 


The following table:shows the age distribution of the persons of ‘each sex 
engaged in manufactories.in ‘various years:since 1907, the first year for which 
“statistics respecting the-employment of children are available :— 


Persons‘Employed in Manufactories, including"Working Proprietors, 


meat Aged16 years:and over. ae 16 years Total. 


‘Males. j..Females. | ..Total, 


Males. | Females. | Total. . |: Males. | Females. Total, 


! 


1907 | 63,547 | 18,684 | $2,181 | 2,406 | 1,880 | 4,286 | 65,953 | 20,514 | -86,467 

1911 | 79,609 | 24,274 1103,883 | 2,474 | 2,267 | 4,741 | $2,083 | 26,541 | 108,624 
4915-16 | 85,146 | 26,072 | 111,218 | 2,578 | 2,605 | 5,183 |.87,724 |.28;677 | 116,401 
4920-21. {108,514 | 29,914 | 137,728 | 3,673 | 3,610 | 7,288 112,187 | 32,924 | 145,011 
1921-22 |108,451 | 32,364 | 140,815 | 3,911 | 4,150 | 8,061 | 112/362 | 36,514 | 148;876 
1922-23 110,975 | 33,008 |143,983 | 3,995 4,288 | 8,283 114,970 | “37,256 | 152,266 


.. During the "year 1922-23 there:was an increase of 2,608 in the number of 
male employees and of 782 in the number of females; of those aged 16 years 
and over, there was an increase of 2,524 males and 644 females; there were 
222 more children in the factories than in the previous year, viz., 84 boys 
and 138 girls. Ofthe male employees in 1922-23, boys under 16 years num- 
bered 3,995.or 3-5 per cent.; 16,696, or 14-5 per cent., were between 16 and 

221 years, and 94,291, or 82-0 per cent., were adults. Of the females, the 
number and proportion in the respective groups were 4,288, or 11:5 per cent., 
12,944, or 34:7 per cent., and. 20,064, or 53°8 per cent. 
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Under a factory system of production, there is a tendency to increase the 
employment of women and children. In New South Wales legislation has 
been introduced to keep such employment within limits considered conducive 
to the general good of the community, and the proportion of female labour 
has remained fairly constant. 


The following table shows, for the years 1911, 1921 and 1923, the 
industries in which women and girls have been employed in greatest numbers, 
and the ratio to every 100 males employed in the same industries. 
Only workers in the factory have been included, and managers, overseers, 
clerks, messengers, etc., have been excluded. 


| Avera: aber of Women and Number of Women and Girls 
Industry | Girls ervloyed it factory. per 100 eae an. 
rel. | 1920-21. | 1922-23. | 1911. | 1920-21. | 1922-28. 

Food, etce.— } 
Aerated Waters ... es aye 128 65 14 14 Il 
Biscuits ... wat) 690 952 944 121 102 109 
Condiments, Coffee, and ‘Spices... 209 | 545 746 122 425 128 
Confectionery... as aes 442, 1,190 1,189 70 113 102 
Cornflour, Oatmeal has Sed 18} | 125 102 97 68 | 78 
Jam and Fruit-canning we) 440; (721 695 | 1387 | 113) 187 
Meat-preserving .,. sea W7 | 26 71 14 29 23 
Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar oe 170 230 226 195 163 166 
Tobacco ... aa oe ae 746; 1,262 1,210 128 181 130 

Clothing, ete.— 

Dressmaking and Millinery wi 4,650 4,249 | 3,399 [11,071 | 5,119 | 5,860 
Hats and Caps ... ae 995 815 776 227 159 174. 
Waterproofs and Oilskins ue 97 | 106 178 539 505 456 
Shirts, Ties, and Scarfs.. .| 1,599 1,817 2,267 | 1,859 | 1,781 | 1,585 
Slop Clothing ... wis «| 5,026 3,798 4,959 601 632 642 
Tailoring ... aye. we wet 2,702 2,927 2,966 163 276 276 
Furriers... ans 24 129 146 114 182 164 
Woollen and Tweed Mills eke nel J , 793 854 172 | £101 142 
Hosiery and Knitted Goods ... oo" 1,186 | 2,058 ‘| 663 462 
Dyeworks and Cleaning wes 22 | 105 119 92 76 95 
Tents and Tarpaulins ... aes 230 255 322 230 274 252 
Boots and Shoes eee wet =1,499 | 1,612 1,931 61 61 61 
Chemicals, Drugs, and Medicines ...; 325 540 568 89 79 96 
Bedding, Flock, and Upholstery ...| 96 122 | 162 28 34 44. 
Brooms and Brushware ... ua 9 60 66 5 25) 25 
Furnishing, Drapery, etc. ae 160 | 296 | 285 239 435 {° 380 
Inks, Polishes, etc. a6 ihe we | 170 186 ae 93 85 
Leatherware ee me 56 | 279 343 16 57 60 
Manufacturing Jewellery . a 47 | 51 51 Il 12 14 
Paper, Paper Bags, and Boxes... 727 | 827 969 201 19 123 
Printing and Book- pene ...{ 1,887 1,711; 1,902 29 34 34 
Rubber Goods se it 59 344} 604 28 57 86 
Soap and Candles ... aoe 144 286 340 39 59 63 
Tinsmithing ... ai sis ie 34 | 195 212 5 29 25 
Other Industries ... ... | 815, 1,927 2,400 2 3 3 

i i 

amis ie 1 

Total ase ace ..| 24,387 | 29,602} 33,311 36 32 35 


Cuup Lapgour. 


The law regulating primary education prescribes that children must 
attend school until the completion of their fourteenth year, exception being 
made only i in case of those who, prior to reaching that age, have obtained 
exemption certificates, which may be granted when the children have attained 
a certain standard of edueation, or, in special cases, when attendance at an 
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evening school is arranged. Since 1896 the Factories and Shops Act has 
prohibited the employment of children under the age of 14 in any factory, 
unless by special permission of the Minister for Labour and Industry, and 
such permission may not be given to a child under the age of 13 years. Per- 
mission is not granted, except in extreme circumstances, to any girl under 
the age of 14 years. Special permits were issued during 1923 to 226 children 
between the ages of 13 and 14 years, viz., to 151. boys and 73 girls in the 
Metropolitan district, and to 1 boy and | girl in Neweastle. 

The employment in a factory of juveniles under the age of 16 years is 
conditional upon a medical certificate as to physical fitness being secured by 
the factory occupier. During the year 1922 certificates were issued to 7,563 
juveniles as. follows :—Metropolitan district, 3,111 boys and 38,777 girls; 
Newcastle, 231 boys and 272 girls; Broken Hill, 24 boys; and in the rest 
of the State, 91 boys and 57 girls. 

Of 8,283 juveniles engaged in manufacturing, 7,052 were employed within 
the metropolitan area. A review of the statistics of juveniles shows that 
up to 1914 the boys outnumbered the girls, but in 1921-22 the number -of 
girls was the greater. About 93 per cent. of the girls were working in Sydney 
and suburbs, but 23 per cent. of the boys were employed in establishments 
located outside the metropolitan area. 

The following statement shows the proportion of boys and girls amongst 
the factory employees in various years since 1907 also the proportion of 
thildren aged 13 to 15 years who are employed in factories :— 


Children employed in Factories, 
Year, . ‘ 
Boye pet F00 ae fe arid Children P er 1,000 eects ia 4 oe 
Employees. Employees. ployeese aged 13 to 15. 

100) ch ke 365 =| «916 49°6 45°9 
Mil... tae 25°2 764 374 49°9 
1915-16 sy 2994 | 90-8 445 48°6 
1920-21 S 32°7 1100 | 501 62'S 
1921-22 az 34°8 113-7 54°] 68°4 
1922-23 o 34°7 115°0 54°4 68°2 


The proportion of children amongst the factory employees declined in a 
marked degree bétween 1907 and 1913; during the next five years it rose 
slowly, then dropped almost to the pre-war level; in 1919-20, when the 
basic wage was increased by 17s. per week in the case of males, and by 9s. 
in the case of females, a marked increase occurred, particularly in the 
clothing industries. The proportion of boys did not, however, reach the 
figure of the year 1907, and it has not increased during the last few years, 
but the proportion of girls amongst the female employees was 25 per cent. 
higher in 1923 than in 1907 and is increasing steadily. In 1907, on the 
average only 46 children per thousand were employed in factories, and the 
proportion did not exceed 49 until 1919-20, when it rose to 67 per 1,000, and 
in the last two years has attained 68 per 1000. 


OccUPATIONAL STATUS, 
Of all the persons engaged in manufacturing industries during the year 
1922-23, approximately 84 per cent. were actually employed in the different 
processes of manufacture, or in the sorting and packing of finished articles, 
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The: following statement shows the occupational’ status: of the persons’ 
engaged ‘in each class of ‘industry-in:1922-23 :— 


x oe 3° s: orn 
ea Te 3 S| qe | Cees 
aes eet On rat mia Ze 7 bake eg * 
Class:of Industry, 223 Bl BF: e8 sae B88 | Fes, 3 
Sees! @ | 25 | ge. | gee | ake] 2: 
MEGS) Bt | el eee [CaP lees Fe 
a a 3: | s | BB 
(ie Ad 
Treating Raw Material, etc. v|  B7T. | 141.) 159 | 3,323 | 183 : 4,177 
Oils, Fats, etc. “3 8%} 158) 38°) 1,346 44 4°| 1,672" 
Processes:in Stone; Clay, Glass. ete. 5701 311) 223°) 6,736 466 3°] 833808): 
Working in: Wood.. ee) 11898] 523.59 387.1. 71735) 297.) 2... 9,519: 
Metal Works, Machinery, eto. «| 1,835°11,255.; 473°) 30,716.) 179 1.) 34,459. 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc...{ 1,309 | 1,547 812...) 15,338 5}2 .. | 19,518 
Clothing, Textile Fabrics, ete, ...| 2,192 733 50 | 28,551 212°) 520°) 32,5258 
Books;. Paper; Printing, ete. —...| 1,005: | 1,545. 14.) - 9,499) 2340 2: | 125299 
Musical Instruments aan eee 44.4. 67 2. 768. 6. 1 888 
Arms and Explosives : 5 1 we 18]... aig 24 


Vehicles. and Fittings; Saddlery, ete. «86241 893°). 10+] 35)229" 63: 27) 6,561. 

Ship-and :Boat: Building, ete: ee 169°]. 296: 94-1 45320 401 ow, 4,928 

Furniture, Bedding, and Upholstery 518 |. 130: 12:| 4,022 40 3.| 4,725 
1 


Drugs, Chemicals, “and By-products|) 2477} 306 40 | 2,132: 545 2,780 

Surgical and other Scientific Instru- 25 ij}... 170 2] ou. 215 
ments: j 

Jewellery, Timepieces, and.Plateds| 112 52.) a 658 | QT” 3.) 852. 
ware. | 

Heat, Light, and Power ... ee 403°) 236°) 750 | 33847 44 Sed 5,280" 

Leatherware,. N.E.I.... wet oe 74- 69)... 914. 6. 1-| 1,064 

Minor Wares, N.5.1. mae ase 186 97 21, 2,408 26.4 6} 2,744 

Total’... ...| 11,148 | 7,880. | 3,085 |127,168] 2,438 | 547 |152,266 

Males. ..., .---10,340. | 5,238»| 3,085 .| 93,887 | 2,369 81 |114,970 

Females A 808°} 2,642")... (33,317 62 466 | 37,296 


The status of workers employed. varied greatly in the nineteen standard 
classes of manufacturing industry. The average proportion per cent. of 
working proprictors, managers, and overseers, was 7:3 for all classes, but it 

varied from 3:4 in ship and boat building, to 13-1 in. those making vehteles 
fittings, saddlery, and harness. 

The workers actually employed in mill, workshop, and factory, represented 
about 84 per cent. of the total number engaged, and nearly 62 per cent. were 
mates. 

Only 5-2. per cent. of the employees. were clerical workers, and of these 
more than one-half were females. The practice of giving out work at piece 
rates is very limited. Workers employed in their own homes represented’ 
only 0-4 per cent. of the total number employed, and were almost entirely 
women engaged by clothing factories. 


INDIVIDUAL. INDUSTRIES. 


The foregoing information relating to the manufacturing industry as a 
whole or to groups of industries.serves to show the general:development. of 
the industry, but it dees not:furnish particulars relating to individual indus- 
tries. It is desirable that detailed information should be available regarding 
all the important industries, but the output of many of them, e.g., engineering 
works, is not readily classifiable, and as the: output is perhaps the most 
interesting item, it has. been.deemed advisable to confine the remarks in the 
following pages to industries whose importance merits special mention; and 
whose output may be shown in detail with regard to both quantity and 
value. 
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TANNERIES.: 

‘Skins and hides are exported inlarge quantities, and the tanning industry” 
is’steadily extending its operations. The bulk of the local hides are tanned 
in New South Wales, as well as a large number imported from other Austra- 
lian States and from New Zealand. Besides maintaining an extensive 
export’ trade in leather, it provides practically all the raw material needed 
for:local requirements and for a. growing oversea trade in footwear and other. 
leather goods. Two-thirds of the leather. produced locally is sole leather, 
but. the production of the finer sorts is receiving increasing attention; the 
exports of sole leather in 1923 were valued at £175, 491, and of.other leather 
£223,055. Fancy leathers are still imported in large quantities, thus 
1,167,961 sq. feet, valued at £96,891, were imported into New South Wales 
in 1922-23, and practically the whole camefrom the United States of America, 

Two-thirds. of the number of tanneries: in- operation in. the State are 
situated within the boundaries of the Metropolitan area. 

The following table gives particulars of the industry for the year 1901 
and at intervals thereafter :— 


Items. 1901. 1911, 1920-21... | 1921-22: 192228... 
Number of Establishments __...| 108) 76 80! 80 78 
Number of Employees... .../ 1,059 1,039) 1,242) 1,883) «1,895 
Average Horse-power used gel 711 1,044). 2,688; 2,974 2,827 
Value of Land and Buildings t+ £). 115,752) 105,990! 265,166 274,946; £94,597 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 47,274 82, 24h): Tete 186,079) 207,555. 
Total Amount‘of Wages paid £) 80,757 104,695) 262,724) 294,943) 305,868: 
Value of Fuel fl 4,893) 7,160) 17,855, 2,516 23,045 
Value:of Materials used ... £) 578,164! 786,817! 1,684,791) 1,373,056) 1,424,513: 
Value of Output ... £, 735,231) 982,023) 2,108,525, 1,891,202, 1,979,964 
Value of Production £ 152,174 188,046 400,879, 496,629|. . 532,406 
Materials Treated— | | 
Hides— | 
Calfand Yearling ... No! * 214,681| 100,829, 275,288) 481,489 
Other. Ge * axe NOG 317,025} 692,335 469,395; 539,045: 
FHide-pieces... ... ewt.! * 2,537, 2,000! 446), 
Sheep: Pelts: ... ine No. * 4,642,865): 2 SAS 818 3,912;006; 4,450,426: 
Other Skins ... we No.l * 125,576; 284,632 250,674| 359,183" 
Bark: ... oe 4... tons. # 11,706) 11,570, 11,862) 11,544 
Articles-Produced— | 
Leather .., etd ‘ee 1b. | - | 13,945,005; 17,707,065) 17,851,680, 21,413,476 - 
Bisils 4. 0 ue TB] | 4,824,139) 2 7a0sx0e 3,870,253! 3,298,744 
Pelts, pickled... ... No.l * | 357,883) 690,084) 125,010) 469,650 
Other Skins; selling value £) * | 17,151) 255,85, 155,681, 145,589 
Fleshings eae owt! * * 64,467 76,526, 83,872: 
! 5 ; 
- 7 * Not available. Includes rented premises. — 


Woot-scouRInG AND FELLMONGERING, 


The wool-scouring and fellmongering industry has made rapid progress 
during recent years, but there is room for much greater development, as only 
one-sixth of the wool clip was scoured locally In 1922-23. The exports in 
1922-23 of greasy wool were Hale ‘58,000 Ib., and of scoured wool 40,611,000 Ib. 
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In the year 1920-21 the quantity of wool treated was less than usual, owing 
to the stagnant condition of the wool trade generally, but conditions improved 
considerably in 1921-22. 


Ttems, | 1901. WIL. 1920-21, | 1921-22, 1922-23, 
| ives oooh Noe ae el 
: a ee 
Number of Establishments Pras 78) 59) 42 45) 46 
Nuinber of Employees... wl 1,459 1,603. 1,461 1,531) 1,504 
Average Horse-power used... 997) 2,009: 3,623) 3 816) 3,883 


Value of Land and Buildings ft 254,315 


£| 125,836; 169,418 276,320 260,065; 

Value of Plant and Machinery £} 66,391 169,200 37344 393,769, 387,16 
Total amount of Wages pele £77,429) = 126,215, 280,731 330,210. 312,714 
Value of Fuel... 0. £ 9, 059} W277 39,542: 52,269: 52,658 
Value of Materials used .. £| 25,244) 2,151,713) 2,991,868 3, 148, €88; 3,945,744 
Value of Output ... £\ 150,614) 2/393,885) 3, 677, ‘014 3,786, 718 4,698,885 
£ 


Value of Production | ee eee eee 645, 604 535, a 700,483 


Materials Treated~- 
Greasy Wool ... wes Ib. * | | 34, Me 054 24,960,202) 41,244,353 | 35,289,303 
Scoured Woul .. «Ib * 5, 738, 701; 6, 790, 585! 6,010,320 
Skins...... . No} * sien: 335, 4,088,690) 4,211.97 3| 4,061,742 
Articles Produced— | | 
Scoured Wool .., Se Tb. * 33, 283, ie 25,515,850; 32,417,583; 29,834,686 
Wool- “tops and Noils ... Ib. * | 5, 623, 414] 5,771,859] 5, 944, 069 
Pelts... ... vw No. * 4 ask aye 3, 235, el 2. 844, 566; 3, 435, 117 
} 


* Not available, : { Includes rented premises, 


Soap AND CANDLE Facrorixs. 

Of the industries in which oils and fats are treated, soap and candle 
making is by far the most important. The industry has grown to such an 
extent that it supplies practically the whole of the local requirements of 
soap and candles, except fancy and medicated soaps, and even these are 
being supplied to an increasing extent. There is also a small export trade 
with the islands of the Pacific. The following table shows the chief 
particulars of the industry since 1901 :— 


1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23. 


Items. 1901. 1914. 
Number of Establishments | 44 «BT 26 27 28 
Number of Employees ... ve 533 658 946 1,122 1,125 
Average Horse-power used... 503 785 964 1,021) 1,027 


Value of Land and Buildingst £ 84,923 165,218 223,423) 238,452) 279,442 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 89,147 150,453 287,714) 330,403) 352,744 
Total amount of Wages vee £ 37,681 | 49,555 141,135) 170,925) 179,478 
Value of Fuel... £ 5,932 12,205 40,160 44,093 33,930 
Value of Materials used .. £| 208,676 | 359,096 |. 859,555} 721,702 739,860 
Value of Output .. vee £ 322,036 597,544 | 1,177,511, 1,264,540) 1,242,704 
Value of Production... £) 107,428 226,243 277,796 498,745 468,914 
Materials Treated—— 


Tallow ... Pap owt, * 117,428 139,153 196,535; 203,861 
Alkali... “8 .. lb. * 6,370,007t} 4,516, 054! 5,837,011) 5,544,989 
Wax ss... a be ADs * £ 2 481 854! 2 "671, 599) 2,734,121 
Resin... a . owt. ~ 180.697 22,327 25,586) 25,817 
Copra Oil ae oe owt, * ae 15,560! 2485) 25,873 
Sand... . Cwh, s 3,595, 22,650) 25,119 
Articles Produced — ; ; 
Soap .cwt.} 233,600 | 277,449 280,620| 356,081) 356,657 
Soap Extract, Powders, “ke. lb. * 965,807 | 4,051,251) 4,673,319) 5,051,493 
Candles pueluding wax) 1 3,895,468 | 5,388,848 | 4,191,534).4,844, 718) 4,750,971 
Glycerine ‘ ae 631,680 * | 1,882,423) 1,886,422! 1,577,263 
Soda Crystals ms * 14,014+ 3,456 6,824 6,928 
Oleine £ * . * 26,714 24,559 29,030 
Stearine ... £ * * 25,500 27,245 31,879 


t 


* Not available, F Includes rented premises. tA factories, 
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‘Brick anp Tire Works. 


Owing to the abundance of clay everywhere, brickworks have been estab- 
lished in all parts of the State. Only 200 more persons are employed in the 
Metropolitan district than in the remainder of the State, but the output of 
the metropolitan kilns is much greater and more varied. In a number of 
cases the industry is associated with tile making, so the figures for the two 
industries have been combined. The following figures present detailed 
information concerning the industry in 1901 and later years :— 


Items, 1901. | 1911. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. 1922-23, 
Number of Establishments ... rsd 222) 159) 162 159 
Number of Employees soi 1,823 3,017 3,716 3,071 3,427 
Average Horse-power used ... 1,228 4,865 9,18} 9,320 9,645 


Value of Land & Buildingst £ 200,170 391,875) 865,182) 863,718 857,402 
Value of Plant & Mach’ry £| 108,589} 449,100 1,114,500 1,201,735| 1,238,838 
Total Amount Wages paid £ 149,342 322,781 777,536; 592,874 673,661 
Value of Fuel... ae 46,355) ~~ 101,267 276,402) 225,733: 273,648 


Value of Output ... 


364,251 726,620 1,640,743) 1,341,748] 1,626,956 


£ 

Value of Materials used o£ 32,199 70,881 189,150 212,650 259,922 
£ 
£ 285,697 554,472) 1,175,191 903,365; 1,093,386 


Value of Production 


Articles Produced — 
Bricks... .. __No./157,999,000)327, 864,000|360,092,005|289,285,368/367,339,346 
ileal! tee tee oe ee * 24,857] 286,862} 219,911, 245,781 
Pipes 0. ee * 52,241 6,754 7,047 9,318 
Pottery 60 oan J £ . 51,763 re | 1,165 
“Hollow Building Blocks £ * 3,864 415) | 
Hive Riiskakey | xa * * | 72,0951 49,4671 «89,610 
* Not available, + Includes rented premises. 


In earlier years pottery making was also carried on in association with 
brick making, but it is now conducted in most cases as a separate industry. 
The manufacture of roofing tiles developed to such an extent during the 
war that practically all the tiles now used in the State are of local production. 


State Brickworks, Homebush. 

In the latter part of 1911 the Government established State Brickworks 
at Homebush, near Sydney, where a considerable area of suitable clay had 
been found. 

The business results of the undertaking are highly satisfactory; at 30th 
June, 1923, the accumulated trading profit amounted to £137,378, and it 
was estimated that the Government had saved a sum of £124,431 by purchasing 
bricks from the works. The requirements of the different Government 
Departments are supplied and bricks are sold to the public at prices below 
those ruling in private brickyards. 
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The following table gives particulars of.the operations of the State Brick- 
works at Homebush Bay for cach. of the last five years :-— 


Particulars. 1919, 1920. 1921. . ° 1922. 1923. 
$ 

‘Bricks manufactured .. tS os -. | 85,439,684 37,367,209 | 88,586,954 | 40,912,716 | 42:397,987 
Used-for'Public Works ... a Ss .» | °20;896,882 |.-17,722,953 |. 19,306,494 | 17,537,496 | 14,884,200 
Sold to Private Purchasers we o | 14,863,730 | 19,492,205 | 19,280,679 | 22,789,963 |. 27,454,421 
Used.at-Works $i we oes at 10,402 “35,840 20,820 701,519 69,941 
Stocks at 30th June aie La. oe et 257,067 378,278 | 402,179 285,917 275,842 
£8. d | aod £8 d| Ls, d| -£ 8. da 
Cost of Manufacture per 1,000 .. 114 9 20 0 257 2 2 6 5 

Sale price per 1, Ne 
Seconds .. 118 6 2°7 6| 212 6 2°12 6 210-6 
Commons 2 1 0 210 0 i 215 0 215 0 213 0 
Face... 310 0 43 0; 48 0 48 90 4 6 0 

\ 


‘The sale prices as. stated in the table were for bricks loaded into trucks 
at the yard, Homebush Bay. 


SAWMILLS. 

Sawmilling is an important industry in many parts of the State, the majority 
of the mills being situated in the forest areas. 

Besides general sawmilling, moulding and planing are undertaken at 
some mills, also the cutting of wood-paving blocks. In the more importan 
centres of population sawmills are conducted in connection with yards where 
imported tumbers are treated and joinery work is done. 

Details concerning the sawmilling industry at intervals since 1901 are as 
‘follow :— 


Items, 1901. 1911, { 1920-21. 1921-22, 1922-23. 

Number of Establishment .. 345 452 496 466 483 
‘Number of: Employees sei 4,088 5,205 5,645 5,260} 5,289 
Average Horse-power used... 5,189 10,280 14,597 13,934 13,815 
Malue of .Land and "coud 

Buildings *.... £ '317,193) 465,548 811,830 785, 284 908,246 
Value of ‘Plant and ar i . a 

Machinery ... £ 273,883 526,909 ‘908,192 874,702 889,067 
Total Amount of Wages 

Paid . eee £ 304,826 456,520 926,276) 890,989 859,549 
Value of “Fuel .. “% £| 17,601 6,503 24,405 25,531, 30,250 


Value of Materials used £ 824,065; 1,309,549| 2,732,656, 2,379,072; 2,535,132 
Value.of Output | .1,336,153} .2,057,807/ ..4,103,924| .3,683,406/ 3,870,324 
Value of Production. $$945487 741,755} 1,846,863) 1,278,803; 1,304,912 
Materials Treated— 


tht 


“Logs— 
“Hardwood: sup. ft. 213298 000 147,706,000) 178,133,002/153, 691,247 162,439,986 
Softwood .,, } ane 65,301,000! 67;823,577| 72,575,017) 69,150,760 
ti Ne nice 
“Sawn Timber— 
Hardwood sup. ft. 180.028,000 100,079,000|117,781, 837/101, 165,777|108,939,958 
Softwood 3s } rears 51,392,000) 45,628,945) 52,102,045) 48,077,902 


*. Includes: rented. premises, 


Metat Works, MaAcuINERY, .ETC. 


‘This group is by far the most important of the manufacturing industries 
in the State, because.it provides employment for nearly one-third of the adult 
‘males engaged :in :factories:and workshops. 

‘The output of these works constitutes a considerable proportion of the 
total value of local manufactures, though they-suppiy only a portion 
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of the local requirements of manufactured metals and machinery. Details 
of the-products are not available, but in view of.their. great. importance the 


following. particulars relating to the operations in 1922-23 are shown :— 


Sa tae Railway 
Ttems. ie Works, at ia ent wa Smelting. | Other. Total. 
. Workshops 
Number of Establishments 272 125 35 17 351 800 
Number-:of Employees 7,022.1 5,484> 10; 455 2,849 8,648. | 84,459. 
Average Horse-power used 7,672 | 22,408 6,476 24,334 11,982" 72,872. 
Value of Land and Buildings* £/- 1,263,199 | 896,614 | 1,468,606: “465;128-1 1,748;279°! 5,841,826 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 1,237,235 | 2,294,497] 1,708,904 | 2,790,449 | 1,678,844 | 9,809,929 
Total amount-of Wages paid _1,872,116'| 921,185} 2,598,190 | 571,752 | 1,618,741 | 7,076,984 
Vahte of Fuel £i 68,6938 185,327 57,582 816,089 157,982 | 1,285,678 
Value of Materials used ..., &| 1,564,573 | 2,370,750 | 1,767,435 | 3,928,632 | 3,906,904 113,538,294 
Value of Output &) 8,537,618 | 8,774,717 | 4,427,088 | 7,215,521 | 6,819,845 25,774,784 
Value.of Production £) 1,904,347 | 1,218;640-| 2,602 066-|.2 470 800-.) 2,754,959 40,950,812 


* Includes zentedopremisess . 


Iron: and Steel Works. 

In New South Wales there are large supplies of iron ore and of-coal, both 
of excellent quality, and in close proximity to each other and to the seaboard: 
An account’ of the situation and extent of the iron ore deposits was given 
in the 1917 issue of the Year Book, at page 174, and a short history of the 
development of the iron and steel-industry in the 1921 issuc, at page 345. 

There. are only two establishments. which. produce iron and steel, namely, 
the Eskbank. (Hoskins). Iron. Works, .at. Lithgow, and the Broken Hill. Pro- 
prietary. Company’s. Works at. Newcastle. At: Eskbank local iron. ores are 
used, but the ore. treated at Newcastle is imported from South Australia. 

The following table shows the production of pig-iron in New South Wales 
at‘Intervals' since 1907 -— 


From From: Other i | From From Jther 
Year. | New South’| Australian Total | Year, New South | Australian: Total. 
Wales: Ores. Ores. i | Wales Ores. Ores, 
\ H A 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1907 18,631 18,631 F 1920-21 99,790 266,759: 3663549 
1911 36,354 ies 36,354 |) 1921-22 66,141 235,166" 801,367 
1916 | 52,556 74,085 | 126,591 | 1922:-23 75,781 62,333 138,114 


The quantity of iron ore used in 1922-23 for the production of pig-iron was 
233,823 tons, of which 126,970 tons were mined:-in New. South Wales: 


The: particulars relating to the: production of steel in the last four years 


are as follows. :— 


Steel. Rails. 


eee one eee 


» Bars and Sections 
3. Plates ees as 
Billets: Sos a igs 


o> 


1920. 1921. 

tons. tons. 
54,170 41,353 
133,373 102,291 
4,417 1,865 
84,471 86,014 


1922. 
tons. 


1923. 
tons. 
27,691 
42,132 


“58 


The decreased production in 1922-23 was due to the fact that the 
Broken Hill Company’s steel works. at Newcastle were closed down for 


nearly 9 months of the year. 
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Smelting. 


Smelting, as a distinct industry, is carried on in several centres in New 
South Wales, and there are 17 establishments for the treatment of ores, one 
of the most important being at Port Kembla in the South Coast. There is a 
large smelting establishment at Cockle Creek, in the Newcastle district, but 
it was closed during 1922-23 and new plant was being constructed for the 
treatment of zinc concentrates. 


The following statement shows the operations of New South Wales 


smelting companies in connection with both local and imported ores during 
1922-23 :— 


| quantities of Metals extracted from Ores, Concentrates, etc., the produce 


) 1 “Ta : 
4 ‘ \ 


i 
Metal. | | d | E 5 | E | : | ra ¥ 
. ee a ~€ i «¢ ce ee é 
| & | €! 2 | st] 2) 2 | E18 
ae es ce Be; $4) 8 |} | 
| z | & | © z a A | 4 | # 
Silver ... oa see oz| 185,578 | 18,885 | 28,710 | 27,982 | 115,825)... | 4,784 
t 
Copper ... ate .. = tons 1,212 1 6148) 0. | 579) 5443] oe | 1 
Tin Dae oe =) 626 ave 404)... 80 ee 24 
Tron—Pig ie ey | 75,781 a ae 62,333 sie ode acs ees 


Bourrer Facroriss. 


Butter-making is one of the chief industries connected with the preparation 
of articles of food; it gives employment to over 1,000 persons, and has an 
annual output valued at £6,281,000. Butter is an important item of the 
export trade, and nearly 94 per cent. of local production is made in factories. 


Details concerning butter factories and their operations in various years 
since 1901 are as follow : 


Items, 1901: | Wit. = | 1920-22. | 1921-22, 1922-23: 
a i | } 
| i 
Number of Hetabiiahinents| 130 150 | 126 129 123 
Number of Employees... | 909 | 968 31,022 1,057 1,049 
Average Horse-power used 1,765 | 2,161 3,843 | 3,787, 4,262 
Value of Land and Build- | i | { 
ings t £; 247,394 | 186,893 308,189 307, 934! 354,546 
Value of. Plant and - : \ 
Machinery £/ 172,767 | 280,485 | 395,668 | 418,561, 498,717 
Total Amount of f Wages) | 
paid vo £ | 74,176 110,617 225,392 257,828 240,289 
Wain of Fuel ae £5 13,924 23,599 61,655 73,303 67,450 ~ 
Value of Materials used £) 1,260,920 | 3,205,863 | 8,017,379 5,678,989) 5,690,327 
Value of Output .., £4 1,535,398 | 3,475,890 | 8,974,967 | 6,531,061] 6,281,070 
Value of Production £) 260,554 246,428 $95,933 778, 769 523,293 
Materials Treated— 
Milk... a. gals, * 1,019,1517, | 145 0843 | 120,135 i 
Cream... 2 lb. * 176,402,0481: 174,694,507 2/209, 299, 935) 150,392, 825 
Articles Produced— | 
Butter ... sae Vb, 134,282,214 | 78,421,5124) 79,864,7454| 95,694,45)) 69,255,086 


* Not available. t¢ Includes rented premises. 
{ Excludes smal] quantities in farm factories worked by farm employees, 
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In addition to the butter factories, there are a number of other establish- 
ments engaged in the treatment of dairy produce. Particulars relating to 
all such factories are given in the following table :— 


\ by 
| Factories. © 3 Machinery in use. [pnployet 
ipsa —oe ‘. eiiateges oo seo 
i i i i | | aa { a | 
a lifes | ee es | | S3 Engines. Sy QB 
a Ieee z= | Slsk 3.\¢% gS) ge gog, a a 
»1S)5 |S 188 sel. 2) ge ey lSee og | 4 3 
(ei(az/el22ie8/d4/ 8) 28 | 8) ag iB82) g8[e/. 12 
13 | #3) 8)828 #82 35° 5 Bae 2 |) 22 mes BF 2 i gt ig 
= ) se | 2/88 SF EA Ses 2 | 352 SO, FS 3 s 5 
8 ety eal al baa ea 42 | 5 |He| &)°s| a gd 1B 
P21 S (So lm [A 1D | a | A | |) a| 5) A jw 
“TO | | rot i ! il } 7 _ 
| ' | ! ‘ £ | No. ;} No. | No. | | 
19ig-i9| 120 927 | 58; 23 i 8 4 11,140 | 587,291 | 1 ,544| 8,309, 270 | 1,003 | 149 (1,432! 66 
1919 20) 118) 970 | 52; 22 8. 4 {1,174 | 570,051 |1 2361) 8,693 | 262 | 1,027 | 128 (1,476; 72 
21) 12, 1 49 | 18 5 | 4 {1.206 | 649,888 |1 "264 / 9,332; 262 | 1,081 | 186 | 1,459) 72 
48; 19 | 6 | 4 [1,451 } 702,905 ; 1, 51 10, 032) 456 | 1,291 135 1,599 | 75 
48 | 2! 6 | 2 |1,446) 782,863 [1 588 10,415 | 266 1,180 | 117 1,588 | 64 
! i 


+ inehides eautaned churns and butter-workers, 


Bacon, hams, butter, and cheese are made also on farms; the chapter in 
this Year Book dealing with the Dairying Industry should, therefore, be 
consulted for complete information regarding the production of these 
commodities. 

MEAT-PRESERVING AND REFRIGERATING. 

In 1919-20 there were nine establishments, with 1,109 persons employed 
in connection with meat-preserving, including one establishment in the 
country division, which was a rabbit cannery, but owing to depression in the 
meat trade only seven of these establishments, employing 439 persons, were 
in operation in 1922-23. The following table shows the number of carcases 
treated in establishments dealing with meat by canning and chilling at 
intervals since 1901 :— 


| Meat-preserving Works. 


2 7 | Refrigerating Works. 
Year ’ Meat and Tongues | 
zi and Sundries. i 
Cattle. Sheep and ‘ anew i soos 
| Lambs. | a 
Quantity, | Value. | Cattle. Sheep an 
| it 
No. No. ; lb. £ | No. No. 
1901 i 16,5388 | 732,094 = | 18,195 | 963,614 
1911 ; 61,596 925,475 | 3, 003, 931 | 31,978 10,188 | 1,469,923 
1920-21 | 4,740 | 13,988 | 2,429,345 | 25,811! 34,147 | 491,198 
1921-22 9,362 | 192,226 7. 038,867 | 43,403 | 46,630 | 727,423 
1922-93 | 12,601 | 83,465 | 7,550,851 | 51,079 ; 26,183 1,394,484 


* Not availsble. 

The total output in 1922-23 was valued at £263,721, the principal item 
being tinned meat, 4,459,504 Ib., valued at £168,395. 

The operations of the works are affected by a number of factors, most 
important being the seasons and the condition of world markets. In adverse 
seasons, OF after a succession of cood seasons, the pastoralists sell all the stock 
which is in marketable condition, but on the breaking of a drought stock are 
retained for fattening or breeding. An unusually’ severe drought broke 
in June, 1920, and for a time stock were withheld; a few months later the 
oversea meat markets became glutted, and prices fell below the cost of pro- 
duction, consequently operations in 1920-21 were much restricted. In 
the last two years there has been some recovery, but the output still remains 
far below normal. 
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"The: detailed “figures relating to the freezing and chilling of carcase meat 
-ateréfrigerating works during the year 1922-23 were. as follow :— 


Live Stock Treated, ak tet Chilled. Total, 

: 
No. No. No. 

Bullocks. and ae bes gee 13,008 6,257 19,263 
Calves... wa te 7,743 9,177 16,920 
“Total =. es] 20,749 | = 15,484 | 36,183 

Sheep ws eevee ee, 988,620 16,480 985,109 
Lambs eee ee] 403,843 2,766 | 403,609 
Total ... ...| 1,372;472 19,246 | 1,391,718 

“Pigs ee. vat. Chie. ae 1,685 2,143 | 3,828 
Total Careases ...) 1,394,905 36,823 1,431,729 


Particulars regarding the capacity of the refrigerating and chilling works 
are as follow: Refrigerating space 3,371,000 cub. ft.; storage capacity 
3,529,500 cub. ft.; chilling space 587,000 cub.ft.; the storage catacity is 
sufficient for 1,283,000 carcases of mutton or 160,000 carcases of beef. In 
these establishments the temperature usually ranges between 16° and 36° Fahr. 


Brscurr Factortes. 

There are in the State eleven establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of biscuits, of which nine are within the Metropolitan area. The industr 
has made rapid progress. ‘The output of bisenits reaches nearly 40,000,000 Ib. 
annually, with a value of £1,253,C00. A growing export trade in biscutts is 
maintained with the islands of the Pacific: the total exports in 1922-23 
amounted to 2,778,000 lb. Details. for 1901 and other years, including 
1922-23, are given below :— 


items. 1901. LOL. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1922-23, 
\ i 
Number of Establishments... 8 6 | 10 12 ll 
Number of Employees . P| 845 | 1,360 | 1,800 1,953 1,993 
Average Horse-power. used... 131! 556 1,115 1,198 | 1,224 
Value of Land and Buildingst £ 42,253 | . 94,050 


164,031 | 173,612 | 192,860 
Value of Plant and Machinery £ 29,066 86,192; 135,285 | 121,663 | 118,508 


Total: Amount of ‘Wages aes 35,165 70,055. 221,791 | ° 221,892 227,285 
Value. of Fuel |... Ae 1,862 7, 104 23,614 | . 26,880 25,908 
Value of Materials used.. £) 126,891 382,341 1 936,747 | 857,588 | “763,206 
Value.of Output .. £) 213,645 | &29,108 | 1,358,266 |1,395,505 + 1,348,555 
Value of Production £ 84,892 | 189,663 i 397,905 | 511,037 | 559,441 
Materials: Treated— H 

Flour.. ine ... tons * 8,755 12,210 13,257 12,486 

Sngar .. .. tons as - | 3,024 3,068 3,162 

Other—Value ‘only .. cL ” td | 446,788 | 325,552 | 343,180 
-Articles: Produced— 

Biscuits bie eb: + '22,029,000 |38,308,360 | 39,465,841 | 39,959,144 

Cakes— Value only £ = id 21,916 67,479 61,047 

Other— .,, Sane | eee bd id 34,843 21,181 33,883 


* Not available. ¥ Includes rented premises. 


“FLOUR MILs. 
The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain is ample “for 
“treating the flour consumed in the State, and in favourable seasons there~is 
a considerable export trade. 
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Details concerning flour-milling.at-intervals since 1901 are as follow :— 


Items. | 4901. 1911. 1920-21, 1921-22, 1922-23, 
Number of “Establishments... 89 73 “60 62 60 
Number of Employees ... bag 889 967 1,023 | “1,204 “1,146 
Average Horse-power used .... 38,149 4,670 | 6,384. 6,789 6,724 


Value of Land:and' Buildings} -£] “334,037 | 357,856 | 561,688 | 568,959 | . 591,180 
Value-of Plantand:Machinery-£/ °254;335 340;316 | B72;456 | 714,796 752,301 
-Toial- Amount of Wages Paid -£) 775321 123;491 | 219, 964 | 272,647 281,317 


Value of Fuel... £) (38,977 24,648 | 37°746 | ~57,828 , 64,615 
Value of Materials used.. £) 1,215;420 | 9,211,963 49515650 5j442,057 | 476345682 
Value of Output .. ens £1.1,514,512 | 2,538,331 | 5,690,405 6,229,607 | 5,412,427 
Value of Production an £, 280,115 | 302,420 601,009 | 729,728 | 713,130 
Materials Treated-— i 
‘Wheat... a. -bus,}-9;369,534 12,616,111 (11,595,807 |. 16,020,148. |. 17,035,285 
Articles Produced — 
“Flour... tons! F91j504 | 2597556 | 244818 |-386/572 | 354,704 
‘Bran... ses eT i | 265,482 503104 | 265,635 72,945 
Pollard .. és 5 * 45,276 48,338 62, 126 T1172 
Sharps and Screenings 4 * 2,308 2,108 2,847 2,789 
Wheat Meal, ete. ... ows. * 21,840 21,863 19,999 89,483 
; | 
* Not available. + Includes rented premises, 


SUGAR-MILLs. 


The manufacture of sugar has been an important industry for half a century, 
and so far back as 1878 :there were 50 small. mills:in the’ State. There are now 
only 3 mills, but they are large, though their operations have decreased 
considerably on account of'a diminution in the area under sugar-cane in 
‘New South Wales. The cultivation ofsugar-cane is confined practically to 
the lower valleys of the Richmond, the Tweed, the Brunswick, and the 
Clarence Rivers, and the area has diminished in:places where other crops can 
be.grown more profitably. Inthe last few years the presence cf “: bunchy 
top’’ in banana plantations has caused a reversion to sugar-planting in the 
areas affected. Queensland is the great sugar centre of Austrelia, on account 
of its immunity from the frosts, which retard: the cultivation-of the cane.m 
higher latitudes. 


The raw sugar. manufactured in 1922-23 was valued at £559,782, and the 
molasses at £3,780. 


Ly 


Items. ‘gol. | ler. =| 1920-21, | 192122, | 1922-93. 
SNumber of:Mstablishments ...; 4 4 3 3 3 
Number of Employees ... veal 529 - 469 437 428 446 
Average Horse-power used... 2,578 3,000 1,279 1,324 \1;921 


Value of Land and Buildings £ 12,177 52,480 106,070 ; 107,734 108,672 
‘Value of Plantand Machinery £; 509,242 | 467,976 | +425,283 | 430,937 | 434,688 
Total Amount of Wages paid £ 31,764 38,004 63,003 | - 74,452 68,980 


Value of Fuel... £ 4,854 8,102 8,636 11,194 10,223 
‘Value of Materials used £ 95,394 | .107,600 | ~303,651 | 343,932 366, 600 
Value of Output... aie £) 197,137 206,277 476,405 | 540,115 563,562 
Value of Production Sass £ 96,889 90,575 164,118 | 184,989 | 186,739 
Materials Treated— 

Cane crushed ... .. tons} 131,083 | 147,799 131,313 | 149,474 147,992 
-Artieles. produced— | 

RawSugar... vw. owt.} 296,200 | -845,978 | © 802,480 | 356,126 | ©371,596 


Molasses vane ae ogals.|.1,072,400 | 7963440 649,800 | 940,700 | 816,720 


f 
— u asthe 
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Sugar Refinery. 


There is but one sugar refinery in the State, and it treats both local and 
imported raw product. During the year 1922-23 it handled 2,600,840 cwt. 
of raw sugar, which gave an output of 2,533,840 cwt. of the refined article, 
valued at £5,366,750. 


The three mills, which were situated respectively at Harwood Island, on 
the Clarence River, at Broadwater, on the Richmond, and at Condong, on 
the Tweed, together with the refinery at Pyrmont, Sydney, during the year 
1922-23 furnished employment to 1,044 persons. 


BREWERIES, 


Tn 1922-28 there were in the State 16 establishments classed as breweries, 
of which 3, the largest and most important, were within the Metropolitan 
boundaries; the number has decreased since 1911, when there were 37, but 
the output has increased considerably. 


Items, | 1901, | dom. =| 1920-21. | 1921-22, | 1922-22, 


| if x 
| 
Number of Establishments... 51. 37 | 17 | 1 16 
| | 
Number of Employees ... val 1,016 912 1,122 1,225 | 1,230 
7 | H 
Average Horse-power used... 1,105 | 1,035 3,289 3,432 3,389 


Value of Land and Buildings* £/ 584,754 | 305,287 | 714,155 755,191 744,460 
Value of Plant and Machinery =| 190,710 | 281,316 | 924,181 914,667 925,979 


Total Amount of Wages paid £) 119,099 120,540 | 286,685 | 346,599 | 344,794 


1 


Value of Fuel... ... = £|—«:13,849 | (17,794 | 66,848 | 81,621 | 74,708 
i t 

Value of Materials used... £282,128 | 494,219 | 2,316,561 | 1,230,097 | 1,161,652 

Value of Output... | 1,022,247 | 1,140,151 | 2,515,224 | 2,492,122 | 2,559,528 
1 


Value of Production... £, 726,270 | $28,188 | 1,131,815 | 1,180,404 | 1,323,163 


“Materials Treated— | | 
| i 
Malt... ae «» bshls.! 532,930 | 667,457 832,850 831,427 826,804 


Hops... “a? Ba tb.| 665,345 | 790,866 | 831,656 | 795,922 | 780,015 

Sugar ... wee ... tons 3,927 | 4,421 | 5,477 5,055 5,099 
Articles produced— | 

Ale, Beer, Stout ..._ gals./13,973,751 119,804,540 [25,470,404 [24,638,315 24,432,132 


| | | | 


® Includes rented premises. 7 = 


Topacco Factorigs. 


Twelve factories under this classification were in operation during the year 
1922-23, all situated within the Metropolitan area; six were engaged in the 
manufacture of cigars, in two tobacco was manufactured, in three cigarettes, 
and in one cigars and cigarettes. 
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Only a small proportion of the tobacco manufactured was grown in the 
State, but local production is increasing. In 1922-23 tobacco was grown 
on 2,658 acres, and the year’s crop was 27,122 cwt., valued at £204,230. 


Large quantities of manufactured tobacco and cigarettes are exported, 
but a considerable proportion of the trade consists of re-exports. 


The following table shows details of the operations of tobacco factories 
in New South Wales at intervals since 1901 :— 


H | H 4 
Items. | 1901, | W91l. =! 1920-21, 1922-29, | 2022-23 
: | 
Number of Establishments... 20 26 | 16 15 12 
i | 
Number of Employees ... a 1,061 1,462 ; 2,394 2,299 2,311 
Average Horse-power used... 151 630 | 657 | 684 722 


Value of Land and Buildings* £; 155,452 ; 182,569 291,604 | 286,735 | 299,913 
Wahus of Plant and Machinery £1 69,124 $2,138 | 296,043 | 259,798 | 272,388 
356,781 369,854 878,032 
Value of Fuel ..  .. = £|——«d1,288 1,067 | 11,697 | 13,814) 14,369 


Total Amount of Wages paid x 55,149 | 131,323 | 


Value of Materials used 389,148 | 776,302 | 3,403,517 | 3,338,418 | 3,070,568 


4,240,746 | 4,319,584 | 4,246,014 


£ 
Value of Output ous £\ 561,991 | 1,250,748 
£ 


Value of Production 171,555 473,379 | 825,532 | 967,352 | 1,161,077 


Materials Treated~— \ i 


Australian Leaf ve Tb, 883,615 | 745,405 876,007 | 773,255 | 708,962 
1 | 
Imported Leaf 33 o: | 2,174,456 | 4,617,756 | 9,546,861 [10,081,076 (10,176,857 


i 1 


Articles produced— 


Tobacco... «Tb. 2,524,231 | 3,996,471 , 6,622,540 | 7,660,960 | 7,926,088 
Cigars... gs | 87,128 | 87,818 146,433} 125,552 | 132,204 
| i i 
Cigarettes .. .. | 457,276 | 1,899,462 5,072,903 | 4,552,947 | 4,145,528 

a 
a 


* Includes rented premises, 


Wootten AND Tweed Mitts. 


Although New South Wales is one of the greatest wool-producing 
countries in the world only a very small proportion of the woollen goods 
required in the State is manufactured lovally; and those engaged in the 
manufacture of woollen materials numbered only 1,536 in 1922-23. Woollen 
mills were amongst the earliest established in the State, but the industry 
has progressed very slowly. 
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The output of local tweed, however, is now nearly twice as great as in 
1911, and the production of other articles is increasing, although there was a 
serious decline in 1922-23; due'to slackness of trade. 


Details of employment, output, and other items, at intervals-since: 1901, 
are shown in the following: table:— 


| 
Items, 1901, | 1911. | 1920-21. 192.1-22, 1922-23, 


Number of Establishments f 45 5 9 9 9 
Number of Employees... seu 234 | 738 1,650 1,570 1,536 
Average Horge-power used... 255 $37 2,795 | 3,004: 2,422 


Value.of Land and Buildings} £ 29,780 | 96,821 224,474 | 247,831 306,624 


Value of Plant and Machinery £ 26,650 | 122,927 | 384,662.) 447,529:| 488,187 
Totalamount of Wages paid £ 12,459 | 66,536 | 285,668 , 227,540; 234,636 
Value of Fuel 


£ 1,727 | 4,652 | 23,517 23,395 | 26,769 
Value.of Materials used £ 30,272. 142,915 | 745,848 648,111 508,205. 
Value of Output £ 57,039 271,465 | 1,437,647 | 1,262,833. 1,068,073 
Value of Production £; 25,040 | 122,918 | 668,282) 591,327 533,099 
| | 
Materials Treated— 
Scoured Wool ae Ib.| 685,240 | 1,225,470 | 3,603,448 3,824,112 | 2,441,370 
Cotton We? Sais Thy t | + $32,501 | 260,410 | 131,212 
Articles produced—. 
Tweed and Cloth ... yds.! 525,020 | 1,054,845 | 2,494,417 |2,514,167 | 1,929,916 
Flannel.anud Blankets: £ i | if 198,504 ) 169,553 | 185,601 
Rugsand Shawls... £1 * hee 23,000 | 24,117 | 28,579 
Noils Ly t + 14,588 8,626 | 5,992 
Tops wea + + 55,084 24,059 | aa 
Yarn ft t 278,072 | 156,511 | 136,530 


1 
i 


* 3,428 yards flannel, 5,000. pairs blankets, 200 rugs... | No available. 
t Includes rented premises. 


Boot AND. SHOE. FactoRiEs. 


_ Practically the whole. of the State’s requirements in boots and shoes. is 
supplied from local factories, and considerable quantities are exported,. 
principally to New Zealand, South Africa, and Java. 
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Particulars of the operation of these factories since 1901 are shown in 
the following table :— 


Items. 1901. 1911, 192C-21,t 1921-22.¢ 1922-23.5 
Number of Establishments... 100 106 189 302 387 
Number of Employees ... si 3,979 4,411 4,845 5,940 5,962 
“Average Horse-power used... 300 855 1,520 1,702 1,939 
Value of Land and Buildings} £] 166,413 | 222,983 499,911; 701,066 | 859,659 
‘Value of Plant and Machinery £ 85,571 156,643 202,881} 225,622 309, 606 
“Total Amount of Wages me £| 216,869 | 367,605 687,080} 916,641 944,241 
Value of Fuel... £ 2,978 5,298 11,696! 13,256 16,038 
Value of Materials used.. £| 398,309 | 709,818 | 1,557,225) 1,524,027 | 1,530,321 
Value of Output... £} 692,253 | 1,221,748 | 2,701,972) 2,957,632 | 3,001,714 
Value of Production £| 290,966 | 506,632 | 1,133,051) 1,420,349 | 1,455,355 
Materials Treated— 
Sole Leather ... Sete Tb. * 5,189,000 | 5,027,822) 5,624,404 | 5,792,964 
Upper ... .. Sq. ft. . 8,010,000 | 7,286,382) 9,029,092 | 8,533,643 
Articles produced ; — 
Boots and Shoes .. pairs! 2,821,724 | 3,730,760 | 3,232,550) 3,859,000 | 3,815,329 
Slippers, &c. ... ids,” ay ae ees 439,428 609,401; 583,249 | 423,325 
Uppers, N.E.1..., ohaks, “ity 71,138 41,925; 43,363 48,790 
* Not available. t Includes rented premises. t Includes boot-repairing establishments, 


In 1922-23 280 boot-repairing establishments were included; they em- 
‘ployed 772 persons, and paid £88,888 in wages; materials to the value of. 
£98,892 were used, including 596,253 lb. of sole leather, and 12,034 square: 
feet of uppers; the output was valued at £301,515. 


The number of boot and shoe factories was 107, of which 97 were situated 
within the Metropolitan area and 10 in the remainder of the State. 


Hat ann Cap Facrorigs. 


There has been considerable expansion in the industry organized for the 
manufacture of hats and caps, and Australian products have gained an 
important place in local markets as well as in the markets of New Zealand. 
Until 1898 fewer than 100 persons were employed in the industry, but in 
1922-23 there were 1,372, of which number 60 per cent. were females. 


There were 26 establishments listed under this classification in 1922-23, 
and all were situated in the Metropolitan area. Particulars of the operations 
since 1901 are as follows :— 


Items. 1901. 1911. 1920-21. 1921-22, 1922-23, 


‘Number of Establishments... 10 32 | 28 29 26 
Number of Employees ... es 330 1,566 1,456 1,325 1,372 
Average Horse-power used... 21 433 | 764 796 845 


“Value of Land and Buildings* £ 14,076 108,936 174,315) 204,760 213,089 
“Value of Plant and Machinery £ 7,034 60,807 88,817) 147,657 150,083 
Total Amount of Wages paid £ 15,055 96,498 185,394} 178,436) 214,155 
‘Value of Fuel... su 314 4,376 7,074 8,969 9,760 
Value of Materials used.. 28,662 127,494 393,372! 362,132 359, 604 
‘Value of Output... wea 54,698 293,591 747,545. 640,189 712,954. 
Value of Production re £ 25,722 161, 721 346,599; 269,088 343, 596 
“Hats & Caps Manufactured No.) 563,976 | 2,692,778 | 2,284,572! 1,924,176 | 2,099,208 

i 


} | 


th thi th 


t i 


* Includes rented premises, 
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Evecrric Light AnD PowrrR Works. 


The industries connected with the production and supply of electric light 
and power are making remarkable progress, and the establishments include a 
number of large municipal undertakings. The development since 1901 is 
shown by the details given in the next table :— 


ltems. 1901. 1911. 1920-21, 1921-22. 1922-23, 
ss | 
Number of Establishments ... 51 104, uy 113 121 
Number of Employees... a 245 929) 1,353. 1,439 1,532 
Average Horse-power used... 3,494 54,734) 111,591 122,707 138,674 


Value of Land and Buildings} ¢, 49,132 | 448,972: 1,38), 092 1,623,638) 1,715,678 
Value of Plant and Machinery £| 192,842 | 1,257,173) 2,531, 358, 3,407,721) 3,865,953 
Total amount of Wages paid £/ 28,862 | 134,884; "327,157, 385,376 408,723 


Value of Fuel... £\ 17,166 183,248) 590,373; 707,675 845,724 
Value of Materials used £) 21,128 69,484; 54,995) 109,081: 85,058 
Value of Output... ty £| $7,241 896,607 1,697,763 2,101,102; 2,745,831 
Value of Production ae £\ 48,952 | 643,875; 1,052,395) 1,284,346) 1,815,049 
Coal used ne .. tons) * 259, 239; 510,088 524,367 569,764 
Articles produced— : 

Electric Tees .. units bg ' 20,727,000; 53,691,324) 60,106,019; 87,383,986 
Power % ... units * ‘114,810, 000)288,844,906 314,292, 557)355,897,250 

i : ' | 

i i 

* Not available. + Includes rented premises. 


A notable feature of the operations of recent years is the increasing efficiency 
of the plant, as indicated by the great increase in the number of “nits pro- 
-duced per horse-power of the engines used. 


GASWORKS. 


Despite the substantial progress that has been made in the installation 
of electric lighting | plants, the use of gas for purposes of illumination, 
power, and cooking is s extending also, as W al be seen in the following table :— 


1 
| 


Items. | 1901. 1911. 1920-21. 1921-22, | 1922-23, 
Number of Establishments .../ 38 | Ay 46) 46 48 
Number of Employees ... ale 650 | 1,053 1,642 1,828) 1,597 
Average Horse-power used... 7L1 | 1,394 3,125) 3,587| 3,682 
Value of Land and Buildings t £} 459,060 | 564,287 | 1,086,074, 904,085! 798,025 
Value of Plant and Machinery £) 490,533 ; 888,711 | 1,892,835) 1,978,982) 2 2,107,476 
Total amount of Wages paid  £ 80,654 | 154, 426 ; 487,818! 410, 134! 368,270 
Value of Fuel .. £ 18, 800 ! é | 112,995 107 944! 137,898 
Value of Materials used | £, 128,440 | | §29,906) 1, 002, 680 960,565 
Value of Ontput... sa’ £| 583,815 | | 2,264,644 2 509,412! 2,399,778 
Value of Production £) 442,375 | 575, "739 | 4,82] 5743 1 399,388) 1,801,315 


Materiais treated— 


Coal ... si .. tons} 5g | 823,810; 564,122) 551,971) 571,580 
Shale... i w, tons; # | 65,621 27,298 30,368, 17,248 
Oth. Ga an. ae gale}. > 4° 8,700,462 2,728,175) 2,889,538 
Articles produced— i i ! 
Gas... 1,000 cub. feet) 2,188,631 | 4,275,859 | 8,131,712) 8,330,818 8,932,94 
Coke .. : tons # | 176,728 | 346,880| 388,619 360,055 
Pars .  gals,| : | 3,650,006 | 9,861,830) 10,346,250, 9,927,543 
Ammonia roa Liquor gals, * | 8,365,000 | 4,216,929) 4,589,936: 5;004,004 
¥ % 


Sulphate of Ammonia tons 1,061 4,427) 4,072 


i 


| 
; 
i 
1 
i 


* Not available, ¥ Includes rented premises. 
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As was noticed in the case of electric-light and power works, the greater 
efficiency of gas-making plant and improved methods of treatment have 
resulted in a remarkable increase in production. In 1911 the average pro- - 
duction of gas per ton of coal used was 18,200 feet, but in 1921-22 it was . 
15,100 feet, and in the following year 15,600 feet. 

Tn addition to the coke-making, which is incidental to the production of - 
gas, large quantities of coke are made on the South Coast coalfields, where - 
a large plant is installed. The total quantity of coke produced by ail . 
plants. in 1922-23 was 725,363 tons. 


MANUFACTORIES AND WoRKS IN DIVISIONS OF THE STATE. 


It has already been shown on page 430 that 62 per cent. of manufacturing 
establishments are situated in the Sydney metropolitan area: of the remainder, 
8 per cent. are in the Hunter and Manning District, which includes New- - 
castle. 

The magnitude of the operations in each district is indicated in the fol-- 
lowing table :— 


a a oT w 
‘ Zh. ee | 2 Sad 
a gag 82) 3s B | 888 
4 re Hz 5 Ars aa Z ad | SEs 
Division. | Ba | 2f | SER @g|a" | Es | Sax 
a RO - ofr os Lan as e oss 
og og ge ae g nS Oo | ae gs 
oe | 22 (Seg | BE fs | 83 $32 | S85 
a Sa Ce- 23 Or & be Sf); Ps] €Sn 
| AS ao Paa fA, ee | ne | 12/88 | aS 
No, £000 £ £006 £000 £000 { £000 £000 
Metropolis... -+--| 4,173 | 114,864 | 17,002 | 651,245 | 21,791 | 20,506 | 52,618 |2,606 | 93,233: 
Balance of Cumberland w] 182 4,500 913 5,928 | 1,284 825 | 2,562 12 4,157 
North Coast.. w-| 325 8,378 512 | 11,088 | 1,081 594 | 4,557 91 5,817 
Hunter and Manning «| 519 | 13,070 | 2,334 | 24,683 | 6,547 | 2,045 | 5,619 450 | 9,119 > 
South Coast... v8 wef 224 2,648 | 535 | 10,366 | 1,147 512 | 3,214 139 4,792 
North Tableland eek Seal ABZ 745 105 5,113 188 115 348 15 54? 
Central Tableland ... «.{ 266 4,021 677 | 14,694 | 2,775 829 } 2,143 492 4,136 
Southern fableland «-{ 100] 1,269 107 3,161 | 202 224 402 24 726 
North-western Slopes aaa 96 622 | 87 3,783 151 112 430 | 16 645 
Central-western Slopes ...)_ 122 924 146 4,041 226 138 683 | 21 963 
South-western Slopes a] 204 1,784 269 7,876 517 324 | 1,127 44 1,736 
Nortuern Plains... sacl 60 399 38 2,123 94 61 171 6 280 
Central Plains ie oe 46 286 19 1,623 3 34 | 136 5 210 
Riverina ae ose we] 154 1,519 274 3,986 322 192 822 35 1,236 
Western Division ... os 104 2,237 237 3,903 | 1,161 540 | 2,390 55 5,138 
16,702 |152,266 | 23,255 | 753,613 | 37,549 | 27,051 | 77,222 | 4,021 } 182,735 


The number of factories of each class in the various districts in 1922-23 
was as follows :— 


| 


feel wal | [ale 
Division, 2: 8 | ee = 3 | al & oe & ER. | g | 
,ol Sc) Zi Bea/ cd ‘Ss Ze |= a (ssi BG a 
Me ADS = ae, BA | Balen | m& | ea | co 1 oR 
Nomen or EsraplisiimEn 
Cumberland— | { ! | 
Metropolis ... ..., 117 | 173 | 806} 612) 3820 |1,156 | 320} 332) 287/109] 441 | 4178 
Balance of... «| 21 | 29] 23 | 2% 24) 14! 18] 21] 5] 6 6 182 
North Coast 2. 4 93 20 93 | 16; 22) 34 18 17 | 6 | 325 
Hunter ana Mannins 12) 27) 136! 60 75 68 i 30 48 22 23) 18 519 
South Coast 4} 12) 64 7 8i | 6 12) 45]... 21 2, 224: 
, Tablelands ~ sls Sell aah | . | | : | - 
Northern =... owl 6) 5 32 1 5 20 11 1 24 1) 7 5 127 
Central eee sacl 22 i Si BB; = 22 58 35 18 41 4; 22 5 266 
Southern... a 4) d4t 14 3 20 13 iL 16 io i 4 Lj 100 
Western Slopes— | | 
North ies | 4) Fy} 8 6| 26) 6 7) 15) 7 | 96 
Central wag 9 8 25 7 26 | vy it 22:4 5 2 122 
coe ee need Op 5 34 | qi 44 27 ; 26 | 26 H 13 Li 204 
Plains— : { : | | ; 
Northen .. .. 2] 2] 20) 2] 12 5} 2) 6; 1} Blu | 60 
Central oe eef By oe | 15 | 1 9 | 2) 6, Fl esp Le 46 
Riverina... wot BL) 81 Q1 | 5) 8 10; Lj 27 Pp OF we 154 
Western Division .,.] 5 | 2 | 9} 19) 1) 15 | 6} 12, 8) tL} 4 104 
marca ares | ; t | ea = 
Total... woe) DAL | 326 | 838 | 800 858 | 1,391 | 511 | 646 | 342 | 258, 491 6,702 
i j i I 


“ 
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The number of persons employed in each district is shown below :— 


y 


| g | § ly 
| tp Bile sie 
ea = 3 aD eI 2b elisa] & |e 
Division, a 8 ae i = ep (Se) BUA. ; 
Sigel 3 |aelef] 2 | 88/88) iss) sb! g 
Be ise) 8/38} 32) & | 8e\/38) 5 182183) $ 
BA nO] F | BS} ea) 5 Ba lea) & |e] oO a 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
«umberland-— 
Metropolis ... .. [8,132 [5,895 |4,669 |22,643 (14,062 |29.126 |10,765 /4,384 4,327 |2,941 113,42 tap 864 
Balance of ... «| 221 11,068 | 222 | 1,862 448 426 98 | 380 21 29 225 4,500 
North Coast ... a 2 32 |1,117| 206 |.1,305 135 192 | 228 83 61 17 3, 378 
Hunter and Manning 1 92 | 882 11,583) 5,511 | 1,001 | 1,221 373 | 890 | 237 | 960 ; 1,320 13, O70 
~pouth Coast ... ..{ 16) 148 | 506 917 371 | 124 401 a 23648 
*~Tablelands— | 
Northern... we} 23 32 ) 158 69 97 | 107 68 | 135 2 42 42 745 
Central aa vee} 87 | 940 | 118 {1,342 415 | 289 171 | 176 25 | 439 19 4,021 
Southern... +.| 59 | 109 V5 360 107 | 367 78 72 29 138 1,269 
“Western Sloper | 
North eee 6 33 71 125 174, 42 66 70 35 $22 
Central Se wel 58 47 | 155 72 346 | 52 58 | 109 23 4 924 
South aie a} 80 74 | 246 276 895 | 2381 191 | 219 68 4 1,784 
 Plains— : 
Northern... o| 15 5} 155 39 64° 30 36 31 14 10 399 
Centrat oo... el 59] | 97 7\ 561! 10} 25| 31 6 286 
Riverina... see| 287 84 | 228 54 592: 61 50 | 148 4 GE s)he 1,519 
“Western Division we} 40 4 | 119 | 1,476 90; 134 67 64 12 | 175 } 56 2,237 
Total »+4/4,177 jB,303 ]9,519 (34,459 }19,518 AB,268 12,200 6,561 )4,725 )5,280 |15,167 | 152,266 
i é t 


Tn the metropolitan district, clothing factories and metal machinery work- 
» shops give employment to a much greater number of workers than any other 


_ group, next in order being food and drink factories. 


In the Hunter and 


Manning division, establishments in the Newcastle district, in which metals — 
- are treated and ‘machinery manufactured, constitute the. most important 
group. Further north where there are many large butter and bacon 


factories, food and drink factories are most prominent. 


In the South Coast 


. division, the metal and other works in the vicinity of the Mlawarra coalfields, 


give employment to a large number of employees. 


~.there are many sawmills and other wood-working establishments. 


Beyond the coastal belt there are few large groups of establishments. 

- Central Tableland is the most important division, as it contains the Lithgow | 
The majority of factories in the 
‘Western Division are situated in the Broken Hill district, being subsidiary 

~to the mining of the silver-lead deposits. 


ironworks and the principal cement works. 


In all the coastal areas _ 


The 


Particulars relating to a number of classes of factories are grouped with 
- miscellaneous industries under the heading “ other classes.’ All the fac- 
- tories connected with the manufacture of musical instruments, arms and 


- explosives, surgical instruments, and leatherware, n.e.i., 


are located in the. 


metropolitan district. Of the establishments in which oils and fat are 
“treated, 27, with 2,193 employees, are in the metropolis; 1 with 146 em- 
‘ployees elsewhere in the county of Cumberland; 3 with 196 employees, 
an the Hunter and Manning division ; and there are 8 small factories in 
other divisions. Shipbuilding and repairing is conducted in two divisions 


only, viz., Metropolis, 34 establishments, 3,899 employees; 
.and Manning, 6, with 1,029 employees. 


The factories producing 


and chemicals are distributed as follows :—Metropolis, 123, with 
-employees; other parts of the county of Cumberland, 4 establishments, 
“78 employees; and 8 with 184 employees in other divisions. 
_ jewellery establishments, 77, with 832 employees are in the metropolitan 


~alea, 


and Hunter 


drugs 
9,518 


Of 80 


AGT 


AGRICULTURE. 


Tux land of New South. Wales,.comprising.an area of nearly two hundred 
million acres, ispractically all under:occupation. It embraces so. great.a 
variety of soils and climate that almost any kind of crop, whether specially 
the produce of temperate, and even cold, climates, or of sub-tropical regions, 
may be grown. The nature of the soil varies greatly in different parts of the 
country; but, except in the inaccessible or rugged portions of the mountain 
chains, and the more arid regions of the north-western districts, the soil is 
almost: everywhere susceptible of cultivation. The-variety of climate ex- 
perienced extending through 8 degrees of latitude—from 29 degrees to 
37 degrees south—causes a corresponding variety in. the kinds of produce 
which may be grown successfully. The area absolutely unfit for occupation 
of any sort has been estimated roughly at less than 5,000,000 acres, Success 
in agricultural operations in New South Wales is, however, altogether 
independent of the mere fitness of the soil for cultivation. Up to the:present, 
experience has shown that an irregular rainfall and a want of uniformity in 
the seasons, which-are the chief characteristics of the climate of a large ‘part 
of the interior, are the greatest drawbacks to the advance of agriculture,. but 
research and experiment are extending steadily the areas on which agri- 
cultural-pursuits may be followed with. success. 


The land adaptable to cultivation, under: existing conditions, is found 
mainly in the Hastern.and Central Divisions, which cover. three-fifths of the 
area of the State; but, owing to the confined nature of their basins, the 
portions. of the valleys. of‘ the coastal rivers adapted for agriculture are 
limited,. and the region is given over. principally to dairy-farming. Large 
tracts of the tablelands are hilly and rock-strewn, and are used mainly for 
sheep:and cattle raising. In the northern hinterland there is very -little 
agriculture, and sheep-raising is still the principal industry, although that 
division has a plentiful rainfall and large areas adaptable to wheat-culture. 
At present, therefore, agriculture is confined principally to the central and 
southern slopes and: plains of the interior, but:ev.n in the extensive -and 
well-named Riverina district only. a small portion of the land has been 
cultivated, and great expansion is still possible, 


” The meagre rainfall and the absence. of irrigation facilities in the Western 
Division, which includes. eighty million acres, or two-fifths.of the. surface of 
the State, have hitherto. rendered .this. great area -practically -unfit’ for 
cultivation, although it.is cnimextly suited tor raising mcrine sheep. 


The agricultural potentialities of the more easterly areas have not yet 
been fully. developed, -but. taking.a long view, wheat-growing is steadily 
intensifying in the central districes, while: waxed ierming, that is to cay wheat- 
growing.in conjunction with sheep-raising, is extending westward. Moreover, 
factors..suchas the evolution of improved -plant types,. the introduction 
of dry-farming and other improved methods of land tillage, the extension 
of..irrigation facilities,.and the development of the railway system, are ex- 
panding the area: adaptable to successful agriculture and encouraging th 
cultivation of new areas. 
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AREA OF AGRICULTURAL Lanps. 


A brief historical note on the growth of agriculture was published on page 
709 of the Official Year-book, 1921, and a comparison of the areas cultivated 
in divisions of the State since 1905 appeared on page 712, 


Rapid extension in the area cropped occurred toward the end of the last 
century, and yet more rapid expansion between 1910 and 1916. The decline 
in the three years 1918-1920 was due to the occurrence of bad seasons and 
to the uncertain outlook which faced the growing of wheat for export. The 
cultivation of maize and oats has also fallen off in recent years. Other 
crops are of small extent. 


The progress of cultivation since 1891, in quinquennial periods, is shown 
in the following table :— 


i Average Area under— Acres per Inhabitant under— 


ry a on | wa ; 
j Raltivanen, ocndink Crops. | Cultivation. Crops. 
acres. acres, 

is9l-95 | 1,398,199 | ««:1,048,554 = sa18 0-88 
1896-00 | 2,252,649 1,804,957 | 1-73 1-46 
1901-05 | -2,942,506 = |S 2,486,765 =| = 210 1°74 
1906-10 | 3,575,873 2,824,253 2°34 1°84 
1911-15 5,187,850 4,025,165 2°93 2:97 
1916-20 | 6,011,049 4,615,918 | 3-09 2°37 
1921 | - 6,280,517 | 4,464,342 3-01 214 
1922 6,451,363 | 4,445,848 3°08 2-09 
1928 =| —«6 619,538 : 4,694,088 3-05 eat 


The area of land under sown grasses (1,925,450 acres) consists principally 
of lands in the coastal districts, cleared, and sometimes rudely cultivated and 
sown with grasses for the maintenance of dairy stock. 


The season 1919-20 was particularly unfavourable to agriculturists, and 
the decline indicated since 1915-16 was due probably to seasonal and other 
special factors rather than to permanent causes, The area sown with wheat 
in the season 1923-24 was, approximately, 12,000 acres greater than in 
1922-23, and ii may be surmised that the total area under crop in 1923-24 
was about the same as in 1922-23. : 


Particulars were obtained in 1923 of the area of alienated land (inclusive 
of that required to depasture working horses and milking cows necessary on 
the farm) which, in the opinion of the occupier, was suitable for cultivation 
after the removal of standing timber. The area so ascertained was 20,808,638 
acres, or 33 per cent. of the area of alienated land occupied for agricultural 
and pastoral purposes: A certain proportion of the lands included in this 
area are situated in districts where the rainfall has not yet been found ade- 
quate for agricultural production. 
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The following table shows the distribution of agricultural lands during 
the season 1922-23 :-— 


Area of Alienated and Crown Area of Alienated Land Occupied 
Sani Lands under— in Holdings of 1 acre and over— 
ota 
Division a | | 
One te) Occupation i A Proportion 
Division. | in Holdings} Crops Sown Suitable pacer of Suitable 
| oflacre | “TPS | Grasses. | cuntivation.| 1922-23 Area 
and over. | a ““" | Cultivated. 
i 
000 000 000 000 000 =| 00} per 
| acres. acres. acres. | acres. acres, acres. | cent. 
-Coastal— | \ 
| "North Coast .. «| 7,009 4,621 101} 1,492 | 499 WL | 20-25 
| 
Hunter and Manning.. 8,355 5,452 91 238 435 | 91 90°90 
Metropolitan .. 6 972 336 3L 1 | 136 31 22°58 
South Coast .. ..| 6,089 2,608 47 | 362 | 296 46| 15-78 
0 
ne 
Total .. a 22,425 13,012 270 | 1,898 1,366 269 19-71 
a St | es | eee caren NE een 
“Tableland-— 
Northern we ef 8865 6,506 7 4 366 75 20°86 
Central.. 2. «| 10,897 7,454 372 7 1,379 368 | 26-68 
Southern wef 1597 6,214 49 om 306 47) 15-27 
=e amrmaabted as | ee ee 
Total ..  «.| 26,659 20,174 498 12 2,051 490 23-90 
he =. Pes Sek 0) 
“Western Slopes— 
North .. 00 ee ee 9,193 8,211 | 371 3 1,464 362 24-71 
I 
Central .. wee oes 7,839 | 6,773 947 3h 8,751 913 24°35 
} 
South .. .. | 14280 9,280 | 1,231 9!  . Be99| «1,172 | 8168 
Stet 7 Nip, Soe Nes hate (are oe 
Total .. ..| 28,262 24,264) 2,549 15 | 8014) 2447) 27-48 
; a ae = = | 
-Gentral Plains— | 
North .. 0. .| 9500 7,941 100 1! 898 87 9-76 
Central... «| 24,850 13,392 a ce 1,997 112 5-60 
ae —_———-— a = fsa ae eee Se 
Total .. ..| 245150} 21,233 298 1 2,805 199 6°88 
preenenreee) (eeren eascoes Peter, eaten as (eee ey eee cee 
Riverina .. -..- ..| 26,708 16,014 1,148 3). 5,459 1,050 19°22 
“western v, eg] BOs819 77,444 6° 1 124 3 2°62 
All Divisions 198,523 172,138 4,604 1,925 20,809") 4,458 21°43 
iy 


* Total area of alienated land in holdings of 1 acre and over used for pastoral and agricultural purposes 
: 62,945,020 acres. 


The divisions in this table, as. formerly published, were arranged on a 

county basis, but as the statistics of 1922-23 were collected with the shire as 

- the unit.of arca, a re-alignment of the territorial divisions had to bo under- 

‘taken. This altcration produced considerable changes in the totals shown 

for individuel divisions, and comparison of these with previous yoars Is not 
possible. 
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NoumBer oF AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS, 


A consideration of the number of holdings on which land was cultivated, 
and the principal crop on each, afiords guidance as to the popularity of the 
various.crops.. The number of farms on which wheat is: sown,. so far from 
exhibiting «any permanent increase, declined after 1915+16, owing. to bad 
seasons, but the area devoted to this crop: has practically doubled in the 
past<twenty years. Several. minor industries-have been languishing over 
Jengthy periods, and less attention is being paid to maize, potatoes, and 
sugar-cane, than formerly. The cultivation of oats has extended, citrus 
fruit-growing is gaining rapidly in importance, and. the occurrence of good 
seasons and high prices has given some stimulus to-tobacco-growing, 


Relatively to.the area cultivated, the number of. holdings on which: maize 
is grown is greatly in excess of that of wheat, owing to the fact that many 
dairy-farmers.crop small areas for use on the farms; whereas pertion.of the 
area under wheat—varying from: one-fourth to one-seventh—is cultivated on 
the “ shares” system, by which two or more growers cultivate one halding. 


The number of cultivated holdings, and: the principal crops cultivated on 
them at intervals since 1900-01 are shown below. 


— 


Number of Cultivated Holdings. 
eee: 1900-01, | 1905-06. . | 1915-16. 1921-22. 1922-28, 
| 

Wheat ... 0. wees], 20,149 | 19,049. | 22,4538 | 18216 | 18,632 
Maize... 0 eee) BOO | OUTATS | 14,869" | 15,969 | 15,383 
Barley 000 eee) 2, 246 1,755 2,538 1,461 2,214 
Oats wae ee, Swe] 12,847" | 10,740 | 13,723. | 14,829 | 15,922 
Potatoes... eve) 9,581 | 8,852 | 4,643 | 4,856 | 8,571 
Tobacco... ee wel 3r 98 97 171 196 
Sagar-cane tes she os 1,214 1,113 694 723. | 792 
Grapes 000k eee] 1,882" 1,530 1,388 1,341 1,845 
Fruit—Citrus ... ae i 1,905 2,385 5,787 . 6,248 5,907 
Other .. 0.) 8,064. | 6,846 8,760 8,506 | 7,830 
Market Gardens cant 2,266 2,842 | 3,301 | 2,180 | 2.990 
Total Cultivated Holdings*| 45,828 | 46,249 | 50,728. |. 49,830 | 49,640 


* Holdings on: which more: than one-crop:was-grown are‘included once only, 


Maize and oats crops for market are grown on only a small proportion. of 
the holdings where they are cultivated.: 


Although the number of cultivated holdings has not increased appreciably 
since 1901, the agricultural industry has grown very. much, as may be seen 
from the comparison on page 467. The total number of ‘holdings of one 
acre and upwards used for agricultural and psstoral purposes in..1922-23 
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was 78,994, and:on 49,640 holdings areas of varying sizes were cultivated: .. Only: 
11,402: heldings -were used: exclusively for agricultural: purposes, and:.1,838 
were irrigated. In addition, however, 18,914. combined agricultural with 
pastoral pursuits, 5,266 combined agriculture with dairying, 1,642 combined. 
all three pursuits, and limited amount of cultivation of a non-commercial 
character was conducted in connection with other-activities, There were, in 
all, 29,354 holdings without any cultivated land, and of these 25,430 were 
used for grazing purposes. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, ’ 

The area and production of the principal crops of New South Wales are 

shown:below. The year ended 30th June, 1916, in which the area cultivated 

was:greater than in any other season, has been included.for comparative 
purposes. 


Crop. 1915-16, 1919-20, | 1020-21. 1921-22, 1922-93, 
Wheat.(grain) — 
Area... tas .» acres) 4,188,865 1,474,174 | 1 3, ete 3,194,949 | 2,942,857. © 
Total yield... ... bush. |66;764,910:} 4,388,022: 55,625,000 42, 767,000 [28,667 ,949% 
Average yield-p.a. ... bush. 15:9 30. | 17°8 13°4 9°7 
aize— 
Area. ... at acres} 154,130: 136,509) ; 144, 105 146, 687 138,169 
Total yield : ae ... bush. | 3,773,600-| 4 052,025 | 4,176,000) 3,976,300) 3,287,523° 
Average yield p.a,. .... bush. 24°5. 29°7 © 290. |. 271 23°83 °° 
Oats (grain)-— | 
Area... eed vee ACLES 58,636 76,117; 77,709 69,795 74,006 . 
Total-yield ... .. bush.; 1,345,698} 586,758) 1,642,700 | 1,169,900 | 1,250,772 
gone yield p:a. ... bush.  23°0 77° | 217 16°8 - 16°9 
ay— ' | 
Area. ... .. acres! 1,108,919 938,400 854,263 750,928 8895457 
Total yield: : «tons; 1,573,938 580,586! 1,374,656 |. 1,029,124 | 1,060,979° 
_ Average: yield p a... tons 142 ‘62° 161 1:37 PQs 
Green Crops— ae | 
Area.’ eg . acres) 162,945 }-1,007,506 112:003) 128,965 490,714 
Potatoes— ; 
Area... aa ieee RCKOS! 19,589 20,043 7,673 29,494 225568 
Total yield... . = tons 44,445. 49,986 63,256 57,835 35,726 
Average yield p.a.. .... tons 2-27: 2°49: 2°29: » 1:96: 16: 
Sugarcane— 
Area cut: wis vs acres 6,030 4,827 | 5,519 5,400 5,879* 
Total yield”... «= tonsi> 157,749} 91,321) 331/393) 149,4741. 147,/992° 
Average-yield-p.a.... tons) 26°16: 18°92 2379 | 27°68 25°17 
Orchards, ete: —: , 
Area.) ... ws acres 63,823 82,388 | 7,342. 89,194 87,774 
Market Gardens— { \ ; 
Area: , wae v acres}: 10,967." 9,872 | 9,915) 8,244: 7,76: 
Total: yield ave ves £; 400/860. 531,311) 556,887 623,243:| 624,082. 
Average yield:pia... ... £! -36°6 5L-2.: 56°2 756 80°2. 
Minor: Crops— : 
Area> ... Ss we acres}, 26,843 23,741 21,203} 24,114} 28,796" 
Total Areat’ ... acres| 5,900,747.| 3,773,577 | 4,467,109'| 4,447,770 | 4,696,439: 


*tneluding area-double-cropped. 


It will be observed that wheat is the only crop extensively grown: The 
larger part of the area devoted to hay is also under wheat, but considerable 
proportions are used for the production of oaten and lucerne hay.+ 

In addition to the area shown as.cultivated there were at 30th June, 1923, 
1,925,450: acres under sown grasses; 36,107,797 acres of Crown Lands: were 


t See page: 499, 
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_ tingbarked, partly cleared, and under native grasses; and 3,290,939 acres 
were ready for cultivation on alienated holdings, including 2,665,658 acres 
which had been cropped previously, 200,686 acres of new land cleared and 
prepared for ploughing, and 424,595 acres in fallow, 


Value of Agricultural Production. 

The estimated value of the agricultural production of the State during 
the last four seasons in comparison with 1915-16, the year of the greatest wheat 
harvest, and the proportionate value of each crop to the total value, are shown 
in the following table, the values being based on prices realised on the farm :— 


: | Value, Proportion per cent. 
Crop yo15-16. | 1919-20. | 220-21. | 1981-22, | 922-29, |1925-|1919-'1920-[rger-hroae- 
Werte y at? : oe aes wee 116, | 20. | QL. | 22. | 23. 

7 

: £ i £ £& & £ 

Wheat ..  .. _ ..|18,352,9€0 | 2,194,020 |20,164,060 | 9,977,550 | 6,689,200 | 65-6 | 16-2 | 62°3 | 49-2 | 31-4 
Maize =...» ~— | -723,270 | 1,502,900} 974,260] 894,670] 890,260] 36/111] 3°0] 4:4] 4:2 
Barly ..  .. —«.{_~—-20,630 12,160 23,270 16,350 9,960} O1] OL! O1] O11 OF 
Oats vss ee} -273,820) | 168,700) 241.480) 199,820} 234,750) 0-9) 12] 0-7] 10] 14 
Hay and Straw... ..| 3,897,910 | 5,468,005 | 7,494,209 } 5,531,750 | 8,923,500 | 19°1 | 40°3 | 23-2 | 27°3 | 41°9 
Green Food .. —..|._- 367,820 | 1,€02,770) 437,888) 477,188) 792,060} 1:8) 7-4] 13) 24) 3-7 
Potatoes...  ..  ..| 294,390] 642,920} 309,910} 243,140] 318,280] 1°4/ 47] 20) 1:2) 1:55 
Sugarcane... ast 205,070) 152,452) 287,250) 325,110} 347,780) 10) 11) 09} 16) 16 
Grapes ..  .. ~ ..| ~——-98,400} 111,180; 143,020) 125,620} 179,540] 05; 0-9] O-4| 06! 08 
Wine and Brandy ..|_—47,840| + 148,900/ 127,420! 148,510) 148,210}-02) 11] 04] 06) 0-7 
Fruit—Citrus .. ..| 252,170} 534,580} 477,580 / 530,380| 628,100} 1:2) 39] 15] 26] 2-9 
Other ..  ..| 248,210 | 555,058) 577,200) 812.210; 8OL,010 | 12) 41) 18) 40) 43 
Market-gardens.. ..{. 400,860] 511,310} 556,887] 623.243 621,080 | 2-0/ 37| 17] 31] 2-9 
Other Crops. ..| 288,990} 577,185} 558,028; 390,220) 627,150 | 14! 42] 17) 19) 29 
Total.. ..—-_. .|20,362,860 [13,582,090 (32,372,550 20,260,770 [21,800,860 | 100 | 1001-100 | 100 | 100 


At prices prevailing in Sydney markets, the value of agricultural pro- 
duction in 1921-22 was (26,667,000, end in 1922-23 (25,297,560, 

The agsicultural wealth of New South Wales at present depends mainly 
on the return from wheat crops, including hay and straw, the value of these 
crops in 1922-23 being £12,118,250, or nearly 57 per cent. of the total. Maize 
is nex’ in importance, but the returns from other crops are comparatively 
small, : 

Prior to 1920-21 the value of agricultural production reached its highest 
point in 1915-16, principally by reason of the largely augmented wheat 
yield of that year, which was supplemented by the occurrence of unusually — 
high prices in the early part of the season as a consequence of the shortage in 
production caused by the drought in the previous year. In the years which 
followed, various causes, such as the uncertain condition of the wheat market, 
the derangement of oversea shipping, and the occurrence of indifferent 
seasons, combined to bring about a considerable decline in the volume of 
agricultural production, which reached its lowest point in the bad season 
which occurred in 1919-20. However, partly as a result of the scarcity due 
to bad seasons, and partly owing to factors connected with the war, prices 
of agricultural produce advanced considerably after 1917, and the monetary 
value of production remained fairly constant until 1920-21, when the 
remarkable yield of wheat which followed the breaking of the drought and 
the high price guaranteed by the Government, based on world’s parity, 
produced by far the most valuable crop of wheat yet harvested in New South 
Wales. In 1921-22 neither the season nor the markets were so favourable 
for wheat, and the value of grain produced was less than half that in 1920-21. 
This decline, with the decrease in the value of hay crops, caused a drop of 
£12,000,000 in the value of agricultural production. The value of some 
minor crops, notably iruit; increased.” In 1922-23 the wheat crop was only 
two-thirds of the quantity of the previous year, but the price did not increase, 
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Howeve?, owing to an adverse pastoral season, there was. a heavy demand 
for hay, which rose in price and. proved by fax the largest item in the value 
of agricultural production for the vear. 


Value of Production per Acre. 


The followi g table, showing the value of production from agriculture, 
together with ‘te average value per acre, affords an interesting summary of 
the expansion of agricultural pursuits and a measure of the condition of the 
industry :— 


Average Annual 


| Average Annual Avera; 
Years ended June-- Area Cultivated, Bln aria Value per Ache: 
acres. £ £s. dad 
1887-93 i 858,367 | 4,030,611 413 1} 
1892-96 | 1,147,733 | 3,812, 393 3.6 5 
1897-1961 2,114,250 | 5,592,620 21211 
1962-06 i 2,515,268 | 6,302,903 210 2 
1907-11 2,933,021 | 8,565, 164 218 5 
1912-16 4,507,748 {| 12,867,474 217 1 
1917 j 5,163,030 | 13,011,530 210 5 
1918 4,460,701 13,684, 900 3.414 
19192 : 3,890,844 12,280,190 3 301 
1920 3,770, 155 13,582,090 312 1 
1921 4,464,342 32,372,550 7 5.0 
1922 4,445,848 20,260,770 | 411 2 
1923 4,694,088 21,300,860 | 410 9 
( 


The high value of production per acre shown in the ten years prior to 1897 
was due to the fact that agriculture was on a smaller scale; cultivation was 
more intense than it has been in recent years, and the yield per acre usually 
higher. The increased value shown since 1918 has been due mainly to the 
high prices received for produce, but, in 1921, this factor was augmented by 
the record yield of wheat per acre. During the year ended 30th June, 1922, 
the value of production per ecre for all the principal crops, except sugaz-cane, 
was lower than in the previous year, but still considerably above previous. 
levels. In 1922-23 the returns from wheat for grain. declined very heavily, 
but the general average was sustained by a vise in value of all the other 
principal « crops except sugat-cane. 


The average value per acre of various crops during each of the last four 
seasons is shown below in comparison with the average for the ten years 
preceding 1922-23 :— 


| Average Values per Acre. Average - Value- 
owe fe ee 
| 1919-20. 1920-21, | 1921-22, 1922-23. 1922-23. 
| 

' £8, £s. d. £s.d.' £ s,-d. | £s. d 
Wheat for Grain ...| 1 9° 9 6 $11 3 2 6 pa Yan) 212 17 
Maize for Grain ...} 11 0 2 615. 2 6 2.0 6 8 10 517 6 
Oats for Grain 6 2 4 4 3.2 2 217 3 3.3 ~=«5 2138 2 
Hay... Bs wa 516 2 814 1 7 6 4 10 0 4 5 1 2 
Potatoes ... ..., 382 1 6 1014 6 8 411 420 | 1117 6 
Sugar-cane... ..[| 8011 8 521 ~=«0 60 4 1 59 2 1 38 6 5 
Vineyards ... | 39:15 6 36.13 5 3017 7 38 9 3 26 011 
Orchards ... | 28 1 3 21 8 1 21 12. 0. 2119 3 1817 1 
Market-gardens ...| 51 15 10 56 3 4 75 12 0 80 0 6 45 8 8 

| } 
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This: average: value of production per acre measures the combined effect 
‘from year to year of yield obtained and prices realised, and may therefore 
be said to express the combined effect of. market and season on the returns 
obtained by farmers from their holdings. To make the analysis a complete 
reflex of the condition of. agriculture, modifying factors, such as the cost of 
-produgtion, drought,-and other causes of loss, should be taken into con- 
ssideration. — 


“Between the 1915 and 1920 seasons the return’ from. wheat grown. for 
grain was far below the average. This fact shows clearly the serious effects 
of bad seasons, and of the uncertain market, on the growing of the principal 
agricultural product. . A comparison. with the returns. obtained from hay 
crops (which are principally wheaten) adds weight to this point. Not only 
has the value per acre cf:-hay products been far higher absolutely, but, from 
year to year, there hes been a considerable improvement in the prices 
realised. This disparity was very pronounced in 1922-23. The market for 
hay, however, is local and limited. Jt is alro apparent that wheat was 
almost unique in furnishing-a decreasing return per acre until 1920-21, but 
the high: yield and priecs of that season afforded a large measure of compen- 
sation to growers. In 1921-22 there was an average yield of 13-4 bushels 
per acre with an average farm value of 4s. 8d. por bushel. This returned to 
growers approximately the amount per acre regarded as remunerative by the 
recent Agricultural Committee of the: Legislative Council. In 1922-23 the 
price remained the.same, but the average yield was only 9-7 bushels per acre. 
This resulted.in diminished returns to the grower. . Prices fell considerably 
lower during the first half of 1924. The values of other crops, except 
potatoes; have all. shown sustained improvement. “The-return fromy potatoes 
1s subject to market fluctuations. 


“WHOLESALE Prices oF AGRICULTURAL PRoDUCE, 


The prices realised for agricultural produce in New South Wales, when not 
regulated by any authority, vary with the seasons, and, therefore, show 
very great fluctuations. Wheat and flour, in which alone there is a foreign 
trade,. were closely regulated.in price between 1914 and 1922, and, except in 
the years 1915 and 1920, when:low production rendered importation necessary, 
the prices were allowed to vary but little. In 1921, the prices of wheat and 
flour in New South Wales were maintained at a figure above world’s parity 
in order to enable the payment to growers of the minimum price guaranteed 
by the Government—7s. 6d. per bushel. Wheat sold locally to millers for 
export:as flour, up to 1920, however, brought considerably higher prices than 
the: averages shown below. In the. case of other produce, local production 
falls short. of the requirements of the State, importation is usually 
necessary, and prices for these commodities: are. determined by external 
market conditions. 


The quotations here given represent the average prices obtained for farm 
products in the various Sydney markets; for country districts due allowance 
must be made for cost of transportation, etc. The ‘average for the year 
represents the mean of the prices ruling during each month, and does: not 
take into account the quantity sold during the month. The prices ruling in 
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each month of the year are shown in the “ Statistical Register.” The figures 
are those quoted by the middleman,.and not those obtained by the producers. 


Commodity. | 1917. | 1918. - | 1919, | 1920.: | 1921, 1922... 1928. 

t £-s. ad) £8. da) 2-8 dj £8 di £a dl fs. dl £.8 a 
Wheat... 0... bush, 0-4-9} 0:4 9!) 0-5 1-0-8 7] 0-8-8] 0-5-8!) 6:5 BE 
Flour a ne -, ton! 11 1 0/11 6 0/11 5 9/181011/)19 6 74112 6 9/11 8-4 
Bran LL) Nibush. 0 0. 9F 0 0 93, 0 2 2H O 1 93 0 1 THO 1 63] 0 1 7 
Pollard 3) fs), | O 1 OF O 11; O 1 8!) 0 2 0] O 1 8} 0 1 73] 0 1 Bt 
Barley (Cape) .. ..,,./ 0 3 5); 0 41! 05 8) 0 711| 0 8 7.0 310] 0:3 11% 
Oats Retr SOE. bigs 03 -1/ 0 4 7) 0-5 905 7] 0 8 53 0 4-14). O04 Th 
Maize Stink «Attn honky 0 3 93 0 5:7; 0 8 01 0 8 7! 0 5 38 0 4 418]. 0:6: 05 
Potatoes (local). .. .. ton.| 1010 9 6 1 8; 14 8 38) 12.6.3) 6:0 23) 615 tH 9:3 
Onions ” A «eo | 10 5°0) 14 4 9 1612 5 | 20 7-3 5 12 13; 12 7-10} 6-10..6 
Hay— : 

Oaten .. vs -. ton 416 0! 6 4.2) 919 2/1118 8) 7 11 103) 817-81 817 10: 
Lucerne... a eon. | 842.0) 417 9/10 9-7] 11 610) 518.5% 613-724) 9.4 9° 
Chaff— 

Wheaten. eh eee) 414; 511 6; 818 9;101211] 6 8 8}} 616 81) 74-3 


The relationship between the prices of wheat and flour have been nearly 
constant in the past four years—1 ton-of flour selling for as much.as from 42 
to 44 bushels of wheat. 

The combined price variations since 1901 of agricultural produce in Sydney 
markets,’ weighted. according:.to the: average. consumption” in: the : three 
years 1911-13, are shown. below. The prices in:1$il have been: adepted:as 
base-and. called. 1000. 


Year. Index Number ||. Year. Index Number Year. Index Number. 
1901 834 1909 | 1134 1917 1127 
1902: 1266. 1910: 1012. 1918. 1377 
1903: 1181 1911 1006 1919. - 1990: 
1904 789 | 1912 1339 / 1920 2430: 
1905 972 ] 1913 1069: 1921 1750: 
1906 929 | 1914 1135 1922 1638 
1907 1003 ; 1915 1648 : 1923 1720 
1908 1343 | 1916. 1163. 


Tt will be observed that, though seasonal causes operated to produce high: 
prices in 1902, 1903,.1908, 1915, 1919, and 1920, there was,. nevertheless, a. 
marked rise in the price level due to other causes. In December, 1921, the: 
index number reached 1,434-—-the lowest point. touched since 1918:° Subse- 
quent turning points were December, 1922, when it had risen to 1,895; 
February; 1923, when it had fallen to 1,639; June, 1923, when it reached 
1,860. In February, 1924, it was 1,537, and appeared to be declining. 


AGRICULTURAL: MACHINERY. 

For harvesting grain-crops the reaper and binder, the stripper, and: the 
harvester are used, and there is considerable difference of opinion regarding 
the relative efficiency of each of these-implements. The reaper and binder 
is employed almost exclusively in moist districts, but over the greater portion. 
of the wheat areas conditions are favourable to the use of the harvester. A 
modern type of harvester, particularly adapted: to. Australian conditions, 
produced: and developed locally, has contributed largely to the expansion 
of wheat cultivation, since it has enabled: grain to be garnered with:a.con- 
siderable saving of time and labour. It is, however, a matter of some debate 
whether this useful implement is adaptable to the conditions which will 
govern harvesting should the system of bulk-handling of grain receive ex- 
tensive application. 
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_ The following statement shows the area cropped, the total value of the 
agricultural machinery used, and vhe value of the machinery used per acro, in 
Divisions of the State in the year 1922-23 :—. 


Value of "Agricultural 
Division. Area under Crop, Machinery and Value per Acre, 
Implements, 
= ee = — 
! 
acres. | £ £.38, d. 
Coastal ae bas was oh 270,142 1,012,597 315 0 
Tableland... whe na a 497,867 { 1,191,278 2 710 
| 
Western Slopes... 33 | 2,549,051 | 3,939,755 1 10 10 
Central Plains and Riverina on 1,370,724 | 2,323,246 11311 
Western 4, eee aes 6,304 | 69,288 10 19 10 
\ 
Total... tee _ 4,694,088 8,536,164 116 4 
| 
i 


* In the coastal and tableland districts the areas under cultivation are small, 
including many small holdings highly developed for fruit-growing, dairying 
and market gardening, while on the slopes and plains the implements used 
serve large wheat farms. In the Western Division are a number of small 
irrigation settlements, but the area there farmed is too small to give an 
average which might be considered for purposes of comparison. 


Increased, use of agricultural machinery has been a feature in the develop- 
ment of agriculture in New South Wales during the past twenty years. This 
matter is further discussed under the next heading. 


AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT. 


The following table provides a comparison of the number of persons 
returned by land-holders as being constantly employed principally in culti- 
vating rural holdings during each of the past ten seasons. Casual and 
itinerant workers are omitted from account, but, as two-thirds olf rural labour 
is performed hy permanent employees (according to statistics collected in 
1922-23), the number of permanent employees is probably a reliable reflex 
of the fluctuation of agricultural empicyment. Comparisons of the area 
under crop and the value of machincry used are added. 


Persons H Persons 
Per- Area Value of |) Per- Area Value of 
Year. manently under Machinery | | Year, manently under Machinery 
Em- Crop. Used.* | Em- Crop. Used.* 
ployed.* i ployed.* | 
fe 4 
No, | acres. £ No. acres, £ 


1913-14 | 59,813 | 4,568,841 | 5,029,938 || 1918-19 | 43.823 | 3,890,844 | 5,696,916 
1914-15 | 58,020 | 4,808,627 | 5,159,959 || 1919-20 | 47,392 | 3,770,155 | 6,128,753 
1915-16 | 56,904 | 5,794,835 | 5,362,067 || 1920-21 ; 48,896 | 4,464,342 | 7,120,381 
1916-17 | 52,758 | 5,163,030 | 5,449,657 | 1921-22 | 47,268 | 4,445,848 | 7,884,713 
1917-18 |. 48,584 | 4,460,701 | 5,615,995 | 1922-23 | 48,154 | 4,694,088 | 8,536,164 


* Principally in cultivating the soi. 
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The decline in the number of persons engaged in agriculture during the 
first five years was doubtless due mainly to ‘enlistments for military service, 
although the adverse conditions ruling in the industry probably had some 
effect. This latter cause doubtless operated to a marked extent during the 
drought which prevailed between 1918 and June, 1920. Although in 1919-20 
there was an almost complete failure of the wheat crops of the State, and 
agricultural operations were considerably restricted, the number of persons 
engaged in agricultural employment increased as a result of the demobilisa- 
tion. of large numbers of the expeditionary forces. 


Apparently the number of persons permanently engaged in cultivating 
rural holdings is new about 10,000 less than in the years immediately pre~ 
’ ceding the war, although the area cultivated is approximately the same. The 
increase in the value of machinery used, particularly during the last five 
years, suggests as ‘an explanation that the improvements in farm plant 
render less human labour necessary. This explanation is strengthened by 
the considerations that the average area sown with wheat by each farmer 
is increasing and that the number of farms used cnly for agriculture increased 
from about 7,500 in pre-war years to 11,400 in 1922--23, indicating the rapid 
erowth of a specialised class of agriculturists. Owing to the pronounced 
variations of seasonal factors, it is necessary in making comparisons to con- 
sider the average of periods when conditions were approximately the same. 


The number of persons recorded at the Census of 1921 as being engaged in 
agricultural pursuits was 94,508, of whom 93,598 were males and 910 females. 
This represented an increase of 15,999 males and a decrease of 726 females 
since 1911, the net increase being 15,273 persons. In the same period the 
proportion of male breadwinners engaged in agricultural pursuits decreased 
slightly from 13-4 per cent. to 13-1 per cent., and the proportion of persons 
engaged in agricultural pursuits decreased from 4-8 per cent. to 4:5 per cent. 
of the total population. 


The census classification includes persons whose employment is of a 
casual nature as well as certain Government. officials, farm servants, and 
others connected with agricultural operations, but not actually engaged in 
cultivating the soil. The numbers recorded, therefore, are not comparable 
with those shown in the above table as permanently and principally em- 
ployed in cultivating the soil. 


FERTILISERS, 


In New South Wales superphosphates is the only artificlal fertiliser 
used extensively, the soils in the wheat areas being generally deficient 
in phosphoric acid. Tests of manure conducted on the farmers’ ex- 
periment plots indicate that the benefits derived from the application of 
superphosphates to wheat-lands, as a general rule, are most marked in the 
southern portion of the wheat-belt, viz., the South-western Slope and the 
Riverina. The beneficial results gradually diminish throughout the western 
districts which form the central portion of the wheat-belt, and in the north- 
western districts no advantage is gained by the use of this fertiliser. The 
results may be affected, however, by the fact that {allowing is more common ~ 
in the south than in the west, and much more than in the north. In wheat- 
growing the amount of superphosphates applied is generally only 56 tb. per 
acre, the average in 1922-23 was 50 Ib. per acre. 
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“The following table shows the area of land and the quantity of manure 
-used during the year 1922-23 :— 


| } = Aven | Manures Used, 
| Manured 
1 2 Ar - Yotal 
Division. | “cunder Area asia Natural and Artificial, 
| Gropp. Manured. | “unde Natural in Combination. Artificial 
: Ge ape conly). | “¢only). 
| i Natural. |: Artificial. 
ee | acres. | -acres. loads. loads. owt. . ewt. 
Coastal... .../ 270,142 | 43,487 16°1 87,415 | 75,710 |} 77,3874 | 109,657 
Tableland... ...| 497,867 | 110,237 | 22:1 11,103 1,039 546 64,535 
“Western Slopes .. |2,549,05) [1,253,990 | 49-2 2,827 wt oat 507,947 
‘Central Plains ..,/. 223,009; 54,167] 243 350 800 100 17,948 
Riverina... . {1,147,715 | 941,894 | .82°-0 1,402 475 i110 | .454,263 
Western ... ae 6,304 791) 12:5 465 70 20 10,579 
Whole State ...|4,694,088 }2,404,066 | 51°2 | 103/562 | 78,094 | 78,150 |.1,164,979 


The application of manures to agricultural lands is ‘practised most exten - 
sively in the southern districts, the proportion of the cultivated area manured 
there in 1922-23 being 80 per cent. Only 24-3. per cent. of the lands cropped 
in the northern and central plains were manured. 

In the pact four years the practice of feitilicing has extended, there being 
an-increase of nearly 700,000 acres, or 40 per cent. in the area manured and 
of 18,500 tons, or 30--per cent.,in the amount of artificial fertilisers .used 
annually. “Fhe proportion of the area manured to the area under crop in 
1922-23 was a record, being 51-2 per cent. 

For the reasons explained on page 463 comparison botween the totals’ for 
individual divisions. in 1922-23 and previous yeers cannot be made. 

The following table shows: the total area cultivated, the total area man- 
ured, and the nature of the manures employed, in various years between 


1907-8 and 1922-23. 
Area Manures Used— 

|. Manured 

: Total Area | otal Area per cent. 

Season, | under Crop. |  Manured, of Area 
| | ; under Natural. » Artificial, 

Crop. 
acres. acres. loads. ewt. 

1907-08 2,570,137 423,678 16°5 144,021 “976,120 
1913-14 | 4,568,841 2,226,742 AAS*7 166,753 | 1,010;596 
1915-16 5,794,835 2,753,431 475 177,788 1,132,446 
1918-19 3,890, 844 1,780,254 45-7 180,734 856,074 
1919-20 3,770,155 1,798,762 445 172,878 871,836 
1920-21 4,464,342 1,998,429 44°8 160,361 998,191 
1921-22 4,445,848 2,104,329 47 °3 176,327 1,C053,710 
1922-23 | 4,694,088 | °2,404;066 512 181,656 1)243,129 


Extensive manurial trials.are made regularly by the Department of 
Agriculture with the view-of enconraging the:adeption -of better methods, 

and of..demonstrating to farmers that largely-increaged -yields result. from 
scientific cultivation. It is in this important respect that much hope rests 
for the ultimate improvement. of the low average wheat yield at present 
obtaining. 

The sale of artificial manures is regulated by the Fertilisers. Act of 1904, 
under the provisions of which measure the vendor is required to furnish to 
the purchaser a statement as to their nature and chemical ‘composition. 
Further ‘legislation has been urged for the more: adequate protection of 
farmers. 
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SHARE-FARMING. 

‘The system. of working the land known as share-farming has played an 
important part in the development of agriculture in New South Wales. It 
teok its rise towards the end-of the last century, and :helped to overcome the 
difficulties: which: -had retarded: the extension.of cultivation. .Land-holders 
could. not obtain: workmen to till large.areas of their land, while new settlers © 
were impeded for lack of cleared:land,-and.of the necessary farming facilities, 

The principles of the system are.as follow. “The owner provides -suitable 
land. and sometimes seed:and fertiliser;.and the farmer. generally provides the 
necessary plant.and labour. The-contract usually is that the land be operated 
fora specified purpose and a fixed time. . Various arrangements.are made for 
sharing the product. Sometimes the parties: to the agreement take equal 
shares of the produce.up to.a specified yield, and-any excess goes to the farmer 
as a-bonus. In other cases the owner takes one-third and the farmer two- 
thirds of the total product. 

The following table shows particulars regarding the areas used for cultiva- 
tion or dairying on shares during the past five years :— 


1 
| 
: Area Farmed on Shares, 


Season. | “Holdings. | Share- os SS 


farmers. | H 
Uultivation Dairying. | Total. 
| : 
1918-19 1,580 > .2,675 | 666,264 79,622 745, 886 


j = £ | 
3 No. i No.. acres, acres. acres. 
j 


1919-20 1,501 | 2,423 | 576,548 | 95,424 | 671,972 
1920-21 | 1,668 | 2,761 | 614,351 | 121,976 | 736,327 
1921-92 | 9,946 | 3,449 | /677,197 Pensa 861,075 
1922-93 | 2,457 3,970 | 718,488 | 237,089 | 955,557 


Practically the whole of the area cultivated on the share-system is devoted 
to wheat-growing. Thesystem reached its maximum development in 1915-16, 
when the area cultivated under it: exceeded one-fifth of the total area under 
crop in the State. Up to 1919-20 the returns from wheat-growing were bad 
on account of droughts ‘and market difficulties, and share-farming contracted 
more rapidly than other systems of cultivation. A marked revival has since 
occurred under the stimulus of the favourable seasons. 

Of the areas cultivated in 1922-23 on the share system, 450,154 acres 
were in the Western Slopes Division and 178,704 acres were in the Riverina. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Considerable attention is paid by the Government to the development of 
the agricultural industry, but great scope still exists for educational and 
scientific work in the industry inorder that the resources of the State may be 
used: with full advantage to the community. 

‘The Department of Agriculture, created in 1890 to advance the interests 
is the farmers and fruit-growers ot New South Wales, deals with all matters 

ssential to agriculture. Its practical functions include the collection of 
Fs SORTING by scientific inv eatigation and practical experiments relating to 
the causes of the failure of crops, improved methods cf cultivation, means of 
combating pests, the use of fertilisers, matters of drainage and irrigation, 
new plants and new implements, the disposal of surplus products, the trans- 
port. of produce, and the promotion of a community spirit among farmers. 
Much pian is.. peed at the disposal of the agrieultural producers of 
the State shrovgh egriculéural inctructors, hooks « ard pamphlets, end other 
assistance ee rendered to them. 

The officials answer many inquiries for advice or assistance, and visié 
various parts of the canntry thro: ughout the year to give demonstrations to 
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the farmers, and ta advise generally regarding agricultural methods. 
During the last few years the practical services of the Department have 
been extended greatly by conducting experiments with various crops, fertilisers, 
and cultivation methods on the lands of private farmers. These amount to 
demonstrations of the value and efficiency of the scientific methods recom- 
mended by the Department, and they are having a marked influence ow 
farm practice in many parts of the State. Local officers of the Department 
supervise these trials and bring the results under the. notice of farmers in 
the vicinity. In 1922-23, 431 experiments were conducted by 257 individual 
farmers throughout the State under the direction of an experiments 
supervision committee, 

The Agricultural Gazetic, the official organ of the Department, with a 
circulation of 10,600, is issued monthly. [¢ is distributed free among farmers, 
and presents to them the results of scientific rescarches and of the investi- 
gations of official experts. 

Numerous bulletins and leaflets are issued for the guidance of various 
classes of rural workers, and most of the publications of the Department are 
supplied free to persons engaged in rural industries. The numbers of various. 
publications distributed during 1922-23 were—-Bureau Records, 526,000; 
Poultry Notes, 34,100, and other free bulletins, leatlets, etc., 50,318. 

Country newspapers are furnished weekly with notes describing the inves- 
tigations and educational operations of the Department with respect to 
improved methods of agriculture, dairying, stock-raising, etc. Efforts 
have been made to develop many phases of primary production, fallowing, 
rotation in cropping, and the cultivation of maize being specially treated. 

The principal heads of receipts and expenditure of the Department of 
Agriculture during the year ended 30th June, 1923, were as follow :—- 


Receipts. £ | Expenditure. £ 
Agricultural College, Experiment Agricultural College, Experiment 
Farms, etc. oh is we 78,637 Farms, etc. ame ane .» 179,731 
Fees for fumigation, etc. ... ... 10,850 | Bulk Handling of Wheat, Grain 
Miscellaneous oes vee eee = 25967 Elevators is ia we 747,183: 
Stock Branch sa nes ... 12,516 | Administrative ... vee we. 112,716 
Bulk Handling of Wheat, Grain | ins 
Elevators ... us ee .» 27,760 1,039,630 
_—_ 
127,550 | 
Less Refunds ... ae sind 605 | Less Refunds ,. aie os ~=11,970 
a 1,027,660 
Stock and Brands, Pastures Pro- 
tection ... ani say «+ 103,786 
Botanic Gardens, éte. .., ws 47,868 


re 


Y 


. | Commercial Agents se we 1,954 


Total Bie a Aas £126,945 Total ..  ..  *£1,181,268 


* Including £6,320 expended by the Stores Supply Department and £1,060 by the Resumed Properties. 
Department on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. 


Agricultural Bureau. 

An Agricultural Bureau has been established with the support and co- 
operation of the Department. Its object is to foster the establishment in 
rural centres of societies, which will encourage primary producers to meet. 
together regularly for the purpose of exchanging ideas and experiences on 
every kind of subject that touches rural life, and it aims especially at making 
scientific methods more popular. Assistance is rendered by the officers 
of the Department, many of whom visit the branches from time to time 
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to deliver lectures and conduct practical demonstrations in some subject 
of local interest. The movement has exhibited already a tendency toward 
¢o-operation in the purchase of stores. A large number of branches have 
reported successful transactions in “ pool” buying, while several have regis- 
tered as co-operative societies. Other branches have found 16 advantageous 
io purchase in bulk for members supplies of fertilisers, potatoes, molasses, 
blue-stone, machinery, oil, ete. The social side is net neglected, and some 
branches have ladics’ sections. The bureau admits children, and definitely 
caters for them by providing competitions of various kinds and encouraging 
appreciation of civic responsibilities. In this way the. bureau is assisting to 
make rural life more attractive. 

Government assistance is granted in the form of subsidies payable to 
each branch at the rate of 10s. for every £1 of membership fees. Although 
the State assists the branches in this respect, the primary object of the Burean 
is to develop a spirit of self-help and co-operation in the widest sense of those 
terms. To facilitate this the control of each branch is placed entirely in the 
hands of its members, who may, therefore, develop their organisation along 
lines where united action is most useful. However, discussion of religious 
matters or party politics is not permitted in any branch. The bureau was 
established in 1911, and at the 30th June, 1923, there were 215 branches, 
of which 160 were reporting regular meetings. Periodically district and 
State conferences are held, and generally are largely attended, 

Tn 1923 an Advisory Council was constituted, consisting of six represen- 
tatives of the agricultural bureaux and four nominees of the Government. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION AND EXPERIMENTS, 


The system of agricultural training in vogue in the educational institutions 
of New South Wales is not nearly so extensive as those of some other coun- 
tries. In the primary schools pupils receive instruction in nature study and 
some training in elementary agriculture; school gardening also is commonly 
vaught. Twelve rural schools with super-primary courses in agriculture have 
been established, and 540 students were enrolled in 1923. Specialised tuition 
4s given at various schools in the Murrumbidgee Inrigation Area, several 
secondary schools include agriculture in their curriculum, and two agriculturai 
high schools have been cstablished, covering courses of three years, leading to 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College. A Faculty of Agriculiure was established 
at the University in 1911, in which, in 1923, there were 28 students attending 
lectures and one research scholar. 

In order to obtain a knowledge of local conditions and to afford an 
education in agriculture on scientific bases, the Government has established. 
the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, a number of experiment farms, several 
viticultural nurseries, an apiary, a stud-horse farm, and an agricultural 
training farm, besides farmers’ experiment plots throughout the State. 

Facilities are afforded for the accommodation of students at the various 
experiment farms. In addition, schools of instruction for dairy factory 
workers are held periodically, and winter schools for students of both sexes 
are held annually at Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 
‘ne Hawkesbury Agricultural College provides accommodation for resi- 
dent students, and imparts theoretical and practical instruction in a three- 
years’ course, which embraces every department of agriculéure. Instruction 
is given also in dairying, pig-raising, horse, sheep, and poultry-breeding; 
and experimental research work is conducted in connection with ccreal and 
other crops, in cultivation with fertilisers, and in soil culture. All sub- 
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sidiary branches of farm-labour are taught, including blacksmithing, carpentry; 
sheep-killing, bee-keeping, and: othez' cecupations incidental to. the pursuit 
of agriculture: In June, 1923, there were 126 students in residence: 
Jersey dairy cattle and. Romney Marsh sheep are bred, also stud. pigs 
of various breeds, which are sold to farmers throughout the Common- 
wealth-and New Zealand. In the poultry section the egg-laying competitions 
attract a large number of competitors from various parts of the State. 


Experiment Farms. 


Work of a general educational and research nature is conducted at the 
experiment farms, which have been established in several parts of the 
State with varying curricula, adjusted to meet local needs and climatic 
conditions. The aim is to disseminate better knowledge of the practice of 
agriculture in established industries, to encourage by example new activities 
suited to the locality, to demonstrate in-a. practical manner the agricultural 
possibilities of the State. 

Aécommodation is.provided at a number of these farms for instruction in 
farming, but the facilities are not fully availed of by local boys. Farm 
apprentice schools are conducted at Glen Innes, Cowra, Grafton and Wol- 
longbar farms for “‘ Dreadnought ” boys. The term is usually of six months’ 
duration, and the accommodation for 100 boys is generally fully occupied. 

The experiment farm at Yanco is utilised almost exclusively in traming 
ex-soldiers who desire to take up farms on the Irrigation Areas. During 
1922-23 the number of trainees who completed their tuition at experiment 
farms was 305. 


Particulars. relating. to each farm. are given in. the following. table :— 


Year ended-30th June, | 
1923. 
Farm, é 3 § Special Purposes. 
£ |os8| Fees Payatle. 
<a: |3 3 
PP 
| Acres, | No, ; 
Wagga Wagen .. a -+| 3,220 | 23 rae year. £20 ..| Specialises in seed wheat, 
| 2n > £15 oe 
Bathurst .. .| 752.1 28 j do ..| Orchard and soil culture, 
Wollongbar and Duck Creek | 734 9 |. de a ..| Stud: farm—Dairy cattle and pigs. 
Berry 403} .. Se +» «.| Stud farm—Dairy cattle, 
Howlong Vitioultural S Station! 224 bie taba ae ue a Phylloxera-resisting vines, 
Grafton: .. a 1,075} 27 . | Mixed farming. suited. to ‘sub-tropical 
| districts. 
Glen.Innes te ery .-| 1,078 | 24° 4., ie o ..| Mixed farming and fruit culture, 
Cowra, a os | 1,011 | 26° ].. dc se ..| Specialises- in seed wheat and cross- 
: : breeding with sheep, 
Pera a Ge 2% ..| 1,188 Pan ae ai a «| Artesian- bore water applied to orchard 
culture, 
Narara.. ve Se ee 100 | .. J... ate an ..| Phylloxera-resisting vines, 
Yaneo .. as ie «| 2,045 | 3 .-| Irrigation, 
Nyngan .. . z | 5,049 | .. Ty : «.| Dry-farming, Merino sheep suitable for 
| dry areas 
Coonamble ee oe --; 1,945:} 6. |e. Be ae ..| Dry-farming.. Wheat cuitivation and 
sheep-farming. 
Temora .. a Sa ..| 1606) 2. 1, fy Fey .-| Specialises in seed wheat, 
Condobolin eal es .| 1,848} .. ].. its ee ..| Dry-farming. Suitable varieties of 
wheat. 
Trangie .. or oe wf 9,786 1 ‘ < ..| Stud-merino farm, .also specialises in 
. wheat culture. 
Bangaroo oe oe «| 5,087 | 2. fo. ve oe ..| Stud farm—Horses, 
Glenfield .. . is ae 112; .. |.. nia 0 .., Veterinary experiments. 
Griffith .. os ‘a walt re Pe oa ..| Mother - stock vineyard, Irrigated 
area, 
Wauchope Apiary .. ak BEF one Tas a0 - ..| Study of diseases among bees, 
Total... - | 36,748} 141 |... vs o- at : 
ee 
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_ The revenue derived from experiment farms in 1922-23 amounted to £48,121 
including £39,070 from sale of produce and. £8,779 from sale of stock; the 
expenditure amounted:to £40,933. 


Farrer Scholarships. 


The: Farrer memorial: fund was: established. by. public’ subseription’ in 
honour of the late William J. Farrer; whose workin the production of new. 
wheats has afforded great benefit: alike: to the- industry and tothe -com- 
munity. The money subscribed: has been-vested-in-trustees, and the interest 
is used for the Farrer research scholarship, the specific object of: which.is the 
improvement. of wheat. cultivation.. The. scholarship: is granted to. a 
candidate selected by the trustees, At 30th June, 1923, the capital amount 
of the fund was approximately £2,400, — 


The selected scholar presents his results at the close of the year ‘in the 
form-of a paper, to be published by the trustees. At the end of the year the 
holder of the scholarship may be re-appointed, or anew selection made: 


A Government Farrer scholarship of an annual value of £40.is offered for. 
competition amongst. first-year. students at the Hawkesbury Agricultural 
College who desire to make a special study of wheat cultivation. 


A Daily Telegraph Farrer scholarship consisting of a.grant:of books, appa-. 
ratus, ete., to the value of £10, is given each- year by the Daily Telegraph. 
Newspaper Co., Ltd., to the best: first-year wheat ‘student at: the Bathurst, 
or Wagga experiment farm... 


WHEAT. 


Wheat. is the staple agricultural. product of New South Wales, and its. 
cultivation provides a means of livelihood for a large section of the population. 
It is the principal activity on probably one-fifth of the. rural holdings of the 
State, and three-quarters of the total area:under erop are.devoted to. wheat, 
The farm, value of production. of wheat-crops (other than those used. as green. 
fodder) in 1922-23 was. £12;118,250. 

The mild climate of New South Wales:makes it possible to work the soil 
on scientific lines throughout the year, and admits of the utilisation of: paddocks. 
for pastoral purposes after the crop has been harvested. The time of sowing: 
varies according to district and seasonal conditions, but is usually between 
March and August. Harvests are generally gathered between November 
and February. 


The Wheat Belt: 


The.area-suitable for wheat-growing in New South, Wales: may be defined 
roughly as those parts of the State where precipitation is not excessive, 
but which have sufficient rainfall to admit of ploughing operations -at. the 
right time of the year, to cover the growing period of the wheat plant and to 
fill the grain during the months of ripening. The minimum’ average require- 
ment was formerly placed at 10 inches of rain during the seven months from: 
April to October, but wheat is now grown‘successfully where the average rain- 
fall in this period is 9 inches, and evenless. Although. the months April: to 
October are the general period for wheat-growing, this period is by no means 
universal. The main: wheat-growing districts extend for more than 500 
miles in a north-westerly direction from the southern boundary, and. have a 
maximum width of 130 miles; on the east they are distant almost uniformly 
about 120 miles from the coast. 
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The coastal region is unsuited to wheat on account of the scarcity of 
suitable soils and of the liability to rust and other diseases occasioned by 
heavy rains. Only small areas on the Tablelands are suitable for wheat- 
growing, and the far West has insufficient rainfall to make wheat-growing 
profitable except under extraordinary conditions. Between the Tablelands 
and the Western Division lie considerable tracts of slope and plain eminently 
adapted to the cultivation of wheat. It is in this area, and particularly 
in the southern and central portions, that:most of the wheat of the State 
is grown, and it is here that the prospects of a large development in the wheat 
industry in the near future are brightest. 


Most wheat is grown in districts where the average rainfall between April 
and October is between 11 and 15 inches, and little is grown in eastern 
districts where it exceeds 20 inches in this period. 


On the map forming the frontispiece of this Year Book are shown lines 
which represent the eastern and western limits of profitable wheat- 
growing for grain, as determined by experience during the ten years 
ending 1922. These show how great has been the expansion west- 
ward due to improvement in the methods of cultivation, and to the pro- 
duction of improved varieties of wheat. Between 1904 and 1912 the area 
added tothe wheat belt by extension westwards was approximately 13,500,000 
acres, and between 1912 and 1922 a further area of 6,000,000 acres was 
added. The total area of land between the eastern and western lines 
existing in 1922 was 53,000,000 acres. Probably, however, not more than 
one-half of the land comprised in these areas is arable. 


A most noticeable feature of the development of wheat-growing was the 
expansion in districts with a low average rainfall. In 1912 the wheat line 
extended but a short distance beyond the limit of 10-inch rainfall in the 
growing season, but, by 1922, wheat had been profitably grown on a com- 
mercial scale as far west as Hillston in the north, and Balranald in the south, 
with average rainfalls of 9-12 and 7-89 inches respectively in the growing 
period. In addition, wheat was grown profitably around Nevertire in the 
central-western plains, where the average rainfall between April and October 
is about 94 inches. The total area of land included in that part of the wheat 
belt where the average rainfall is less than 10 inches in the period April to 
October inclusive, is 5,000,000 acres. 


Area Suitable for Wheat-growing. 

In his evidence before the Select Committee of Inquiry into the Agricultural 
Industry in 1921, Mr. F. B. Guthrie, chemist, Department of Agriculture, 
stated that in his opinion approximately 26,000,000 acres of land could 
be cultivated profitably for wheat in New South Wales. Of this area he 
assumed that one-fifth would be cultivated for wheaten hay, leaving 21,000,000 
acres as the maximum to be cropped for grain. 


_ Particulars obtained by the Government Statistician in 1922 from owners 
and occupiers of agricultural and pastoral holdings showed that (exclusive of 
land required for farm stock) there were 17,905,000 acres of alienated land in 
the State which, in the opinion of the occupiers, were suitable for cultivation, 
and that of these 12,058,000 acres were within about 12 miles of certain 
railways in the wheat belt. In the same year the Chief Inspector of Agri- 
culture estimated that of 34,000,000 acres of land (both Crown and freehold) 
within about 12 miles of certain railways in the wheat belt, 18,900,000 acres 
were arable. 
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Further particulars of the extent and distribution of these areas, and of the 
number, size, and value of the alienated holdings comprised in them are 
shown in part Rural Settlement of the Year Book for 1922. 


The total area of land in New South Wales on which wheat has been culti- 
vated in recent years (including the new land sown in 1923) is approximately 
7,600,000 acres, but of this area only about one-half is sown with wheat 
each season; the remainder is left partly in fallow, planted with other crops, 
or used for grazing purposes only. The total area of new land cultivated 
for wheat between 1911 and the end of 1923 was 3,364,000. 


Development of Wheat Growing. 


Wheat growing as an industry in New South Wales has progressed slowly 
during the period of thirty years; at present less than one-sixth of the areca 
suitable to wheat is cultivated each year. 


The following statement shows the area under wheat for grain and for hay, 
together with the total production, average yield per acre, and quantity 
exported since 1897-98, when a surplus of wheat for export was first 
produced :— 


= 


Area under Wheat. Yield. | Average yield per Sgt 288 
acre. Ptaak & 
Season, | --~ eee So oe 1 7 Beate 
: | gegeee 
For Grain. |For Hay. | Fed-off. | Total. Grain. Hay. Grain. | Hay. 552535 
BESS 
f } 
' thousand | thousand | thousand 
acres. | acres. acres. | acres. || bushels. tons. { bushels, tons. | bushels.* 
1897-98 | 993,350 213,720!  ¢ 1,207,070 | 10,560 132 | 106 | “85 582 
1898-99 | 1,319,508 | $12,451 + 1,631,954 9,276 it i 70 5 ‘57 437 
1899-00 | 1,426,166 | 414,813 | +f | 1,840,979 | 18,604 341 95 | +32 865 
1900-01, | 1,530,609 | 332,143 = + ~—‘| 1,862,752 | © 16,174 348 106. | 1°05 4,788 
1901-02 | 1,892,070 | 312,358 j T | 1,704,928 | 14,809 287 | 106 + 92 2,914 
1902-03 | 1,279,760 | 320,588 t+ | 1,600,348 | 1,585 76 | 12 | “24 154 
1903-04 {| 1,561,111 | 286,702 T ' 1,847,813 | 27,384 452 75} 158 9,772 
3904-05 | 1,775,955 | 284,367 | T | 2,080,322 | 16,464 207 | 93 | “73 5,651 
1905-06 | 1,939,447 | 313,582) f ; 2,253,029 ; = 20,737 305 107 | ‘97 5,338 
1906-07 | 1,866,253 | 316,945 16,744 | 2,199,942 | 21,818 403 7 | 1:27 6,246 
1907-08 | 1,890,171 | 365,925 | 129,813 | 1,885,909 9,156 198 66 | *54 962 
1908-09 | 1,394,056 | 490,828 | 104,202 | 1,989,086 15,483 427 111 87 4,866 
1909-10 | 1,990,180 | 380,784 | 5,825 | 2,376,780) 28,532 566 143 | 149 | 12,111 
1910-11 | 2,128,826 | 422,972 61,458 | 2,613,256 27,914 468 131 | 111 14,423 
1911-12 | 2,380,710 | 440,243 80,731 | 2,901,684 25,088 423 10°5 “96 10,172 
1912-13 | 2,231,514 | 704,221 81,557 | 2,967,292 32,487 780 | 146 11 17,116 
iJ18-14 | 3,205,397 | 584,226 23,393 | 3,763,016 38,020 588 | 119 110 20,038 
1914-15 | 2,758,024 | 569,481 | 815,561 ‘ 4,143,016 12,831 355 i 47 62 7 
1915-16 | 4,188,865 | 879,678 | 53,702 { 5,122,245 | 66,765 1,212 159 1:38 | 23,514 
1916-17 | 3,866,604 | 638,605 | 53,102 ; 4,498,310 | 36,598 814 | 96 | «1:28 | 21,262 
1917-18 | 3,229,371 | 435,180 } 63,8€5 | 3,828,436 | 37,712 485 | 143 Tdi | 12,650 
1918-19 | 2,409,669 | 613,544 | 204,161 | 3,227,374 18,325 517 | 76 84 19,694 
1919-20 | 1,474,174 | 716,770 | 877,596 '8,068,540 4,388 355 3°0 "49 4 
1920-21 | 8,127,877 | 520,555 15,420 | 3,663,352 55,625 822 17°8 1°58 41,746 
1921-22 | 3,194,949 | 467,363 24,735 | 3,687,047 42,767 575 13°4 1°23 21,798 
1922-23 | 2,949,857 | 593,184 | 350,968 | 3,892,009 | 28.668 649 | 97 1:09 8.904 
1923-24 | 2,914,070 | €94,140 | 301,230 | 3,909,440 | 33,040 700 118 ror | ot 
J i 


~~ * Flour has been expressed as wheat. f Information not available. t Subject to revision, 


From this record of twenty-seven years’ experience it will be observed that 
a poor wheat yield was obtained at intervals of more or less regular 
recurrence, viz., in the years 1898-9, 1902-3, 1907-8, 1914-15, 1918-19 
and 1919-20, and that unfavourable seasons were particularly prevalent 
between 1914 and 1919. The remarkable recuperative powers of the wheat 
lands in favourable seasons were demonstrated in the seasons 1903-04 and 
1920-21, when, following severe droughts, record yields were obtained. 


The area under wheat increased rapidly during the period 1912-15, when the 


maximum of over 5 million acres was reached, The decreases in later seasons 
were due mainly to a shortage of labour, unfavourable ploughing seasons, and 
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difficulties in regard to. the .disposal of the harvest: during the. war period ; 
moreover, the high prices obtainable for sheep:and :wool until the end. of 
1920 caused many farmers. to substitute sheep-raising for »wheat-growing. 
The splendid seasons and high prices. of 1920-21 and 1921--22 encouraged 
growers to extend their operations, and, despite the adverse season ‘in all 
districts in 1922 and in the central and northern divisions.in' 1923, the areas 
under wheat remained greater than in any. preceding season except those of 
1914, 1915, and 1916. A heavy fall.in the price of wheat.during the latter 
half of 1923 occurred too late to-affect the-area sown in that. year. 


Wheat Districts. 


The principal wheat-producing districts of the State, arranged in order of 
importance, are the south-western slopes, the Riverina, the central-western 
slopes, the north-western slopes,.and the central tablelands. “This statement 
refers:to the statistical divisions shown on’ the map on ‘the frontispiece of this 
Year Book. 


In the 1922-23 season a redistribution of statistical divisions was :made 
on the basis of local government areas and, as this necessitated considerable 
alterations in the divisions previously adopted, the comparison formerly 
made* between the various divisions is not possible now. 


“However, as the changes are comparatively slight as regards the grouping 
of northern, central,:and southern divisions, a comparison;may be made on 
this basis, which has'the merit of dividing the wheat belt into three portions, 
of which the northern normally receives the greater -part of its rainfall in 
the summer, the southern in the winter-months, while’ the rainfall. of the 
central districts is non-seasonal in character, since it is subject, in some 
degree, to the two separate meteorological influences which determiné the 
season of the rainfall in the other regions. 


Differences of. soil, geographical features, cultural methods .and other 
factors also play a considerable part in:determining the yields of the various 
divisions, but the following statement shows that wheat.is. most extensively 
and successfully grown in the southern districts, while the central divisions 
are superior to those of the north. The coastal districts. and western 
division, neither of which are wheat-growing districts, are included to com- 
plete the total of the State. 


Area Harvested for cirain,| Yield of Grain, Meld oe Per 
Divisions, Average, | | Average, | Average 
WES. qea-og, |- UO BS | popes, | MOLES | -pgpe 09. 
1921-22. | | 1921-22. | 1921-22; 
! 4 i 
| j 
acres. acres. | bushels. bushels. bushels.| bushels. 
Coastal... a 4,078 1.372 40,981 13,335 10-0 | 9-7 
+Northern ... «| 330,714 | © 360,174 3,587,561 | 2,516,118 10-8 7-0 
+Central ... ...., 975,575 | 873,964 . 10,760,678 | 5,214,210 | © 11-0 6-0 
+Southern .... lou 1,660,951 | 1,706,801 | 20,154,083 | 20,922,117 AZT 12-3 
Western Division...| 1,276 546 | 8,515 2,220 67 | 41 
| 
Total ... ++-| 2,972,594 | 2,942,857 |. 384,551,818 | 28,668,000 11-6 | 9-7 


* fee Official Year Book, 1922, page 502. + Includes Tabletands, Slopes,:and Central Plains, 
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Generally speaking, the use of fertilisers and the practice of fallowing 
are-most extensive in. the southern districts, and there the average: yield is 
usually greatest. The yields in 1922-23-were materially affected by the wide 
variations in the amount of. rainfall received. 


Average Yield of Wheat. 


The average: yield of wheat: in New:South Wales. is- subject.to:marked 
fluctuations by reason of the: widely divergent nature of the seasons. The 
highest yields have been recorded in the seasons following the worst droughts, 
and besides giving dramatic proof of the advantages of fallowing, have gone 
far to: make. immediate compensation. forthe. losses sustained. The lowest 
yield on record—that of the 1902 season—was only 1-2 bushels per acre. It 
was followed by a yield of 17-5 bushels per.acre, which was only surpassed in 
1920-21, when, after the severe.drought. of 1918-20, a record. average of 17:8 
bushels per acre was obtained. The yield in-recent years has been steadily 
increasing, but is considerably below that which: was obtained prior to the 
expansion of the wheat industry; when probably only some of the best-wheat 
lands:were tilled, The general-average for the last ten years shown below was 
reduced by the occurrence of no less than four-adverse seasons. In decennial 
periods. the.average yields in New South Wales have been.as follow :— 


| os 
Period. se eras | Period. cere aaa 
bushels, | | bushels. 
1872-1881 14°71 1902-1911 11°04 
1882-1891 13°30 |) «1912-1921 | sd -62 
1892-1901 10°02 | | 
| 


The yield of wheat in New South Wales does not compare favourably with 
the yields usually obtained abroad in some of the large wheat-producing 
countries. Smaller producing countries, particularly those situated in the 
.colder climates, show far greater average yields, ‘Representative averages 
in recent years are shown below :— 


, Average . Average 
Country, Period. | Yield Country. ~ Period. Yield 

per acre, per acre, 

: | 

| bushels. | ! bushels, 
United Kingdom ..,) 1914-1920 , 31°6 |) New South Wales .../ 1912-1921 116 
New Zealand... .».| 1914-1920 | 261 || Australia ...| 1912-1920 11-2 
Canada oh ..-| 1914-1920 | 15:4 || Russia (proper) ...) 1909-1918 | 10:3 
United States | 1914-1920 | 146 || Argentina ... —.../ 1914-1920 o7 

i 


It is believed that, when more scientific metheds of cultivation are widely 
adopted in New South Wales, and: land is :properly fallowed, tilled, and 
manured, the yield per acre will -be:inereased considerably; and a further 
favouring factor exists in the great possibilities that are attached to the im- 
provement of wheat types by plant-breeding. :dfowever, it is anticipated 
that the warm climate and.the prevalence of hot winds during the ripening 
period will always militate against ahigh average yield being obtained in 
New South Wales, such as is obtained in more humid-countries. 
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Fallowing and the Wheat Yield. . 

In 1923-24 statistics were collected for the first time of the yield of grain 
from the areas of new land, fallowed land and unfallowed land sown with 
wheat. It was intended that land should not be classed as fallow unless 
it had not been cropped for at least twelve months, but it is doubtful whether 
the collection was made on this basis in all cases. Summer fellow is 
practised to some extent. 

The following table provides a comparison of the yields obtained from the 
various slbsnes of land in each of the divisions shown on page 480. 


Area. ; Total Yield. | Average Yield per 
| >, | ee ees eee i Are, 
Division. | | \ | i 
New | Fallowed| Stubble i New Fallowed | Stubble | New ‘Fallowed! Stubble 
Land. | Land. Land. | Land. Land. Land. Land. | Land. | Land. 
{ ! } 
acres, acres. acres. | bushels.| bushels. bushels. rush, bushels. ;bushels, 
Coastal ... mee ve 1,013 | 831 9,252 3403 r + + 
Northern* ve) 5,061 29,922 | 245,803 | 29, 766 249,201 | 1,677,471 |. + 8-3 6-38 
Central* ++} 35,334 ) 265,948 ) 598,175 | 251,013 | 2, 776, 740 | 5, 069, 721: 7-1 10-4 85 
Southern* «| 44,499 |1, 009, 334 ee 531 | 608, 322 15,456, 585 | 6,889,680 | 13-7 15-3 12-2 
Western Division} 1,415 "504 1,631 | 5,187 3,621 | 5,889 | +f + t 
Total ---| 86,309 1,306,721. 1,412,971 | 804,288 18,495,399 /13, 651, 164 | 10-4 14-1 9-6 
* Includes Tablelands, Slopes, and Central Plains. + Average is not of value on account of smallness 


of operat:ons. 


Owing to the widely scattered nature of the wheat belt, the above table 
does not provide a complete comparison of the results obtained from fallowed 
land in comparison with other land, because rainfall, cultural methods, soil, 
and other factors necessarily played an important part in determining the 
results. Moreover, the methods adopted by farmers differ very markedly 
and the results obtained from fallowed land throughout the State do not 
represent accurately the benefits which accrue from scientific agriculture. 
Still, it is apparent that even with present methods of fallow the grain im- 
provement in the wheat yield is pronounced. The results in various dis- 
tricts were considerably affected in 1923-24 by the wide disparities in rainfall. 
Drought conditions prevailed in the whole of the northern district and in the 
western parts of the central districts. 

The following statement shows the approximate areas of new land, of 
fallowed land, and of stubble land, sown with wheat in New South Wales 
during each of the past ten seasons :— 


Season. New Land, | ened | arene Total. 

acres, | acres. | acres. acres. 
1914-15 412,100 | 947,700 | 2,783,216 | 4,143,016 
1915-16 554,600 | 994,000 3,573,645 = 5,122,245 
1916-17 | 323,600 | 846,000 | 3,328,710 | 4,498,310 
1917-18 | 251,700 | 831,000 | 2,745,736 | 3,828,436 
1918-19 128,300 | 932,700 | 2;166,374 | 3,227,374 
1919-20 91,100 i 847,100 § 2,130,340 , 3,068,540 
1920-21 142,900 | 749,600 | 2,770,852 | 3,663,352 
1921-22 232,700 | 935,200 | 2,519,147 | 3,687,047 

| 


1922-23 199,900 


1,416,000 | 2,291,460 | 3,907,360 
1923-24* 112,700 


1,842,400 « 1.954,340 | 3,909,440 
* Partly estimated. 


Size of the Wheat Farms. 
The expansion of the wheat industry has been brought about mere by 
reason of the fact that growers have cultivated larger areas than by any 
marked increase in the number of growers, although in bad seasons, such as 
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1918-19-20, it was evident that many former growers did not plant crops. 
If it be considered that, in normal seasons, a farm of less than 250 acres 
devoted exclusively to wheat will not provide subsistence for a farmer and 
his family, it is apparent, in view of the low average area, that wheat-growing 
in many cases must be conducted in conjunction with other pursuits, and 
that in adverse seasons many farmers derive a living from sources other than 
agriculture. 

The following table illustrates the recent development of wheat-growing 
in respect of number and average size of areas sown :— 


| Holdings on ‘ ‘ Average Area per 
Year, which Whes Total Area sown Holding devoted 
[which Wheat was) Syith Wheat. ing devo 
No. acres. acres, 

1900-01 20,149 1,862,752 92 
1905-06 19,049 2,253,029 118 
1915-16 22,453 | 5,122,245 224 
1918-19 17,281 i 3,227,374 187 
1919-20 16,266 3,068,540 188 
1920-21 17,790 3,663,352 206 
1921-22 18,216 3,687,047 202 
1922 23 . 18,632 3,892,009 2n9 

! 


The following table provides a summary of the areas of holdings on which 
wheat was grown for grain in the season 1922--23, arranged in groups according 
to the area cropped for grain :— 


Wheat-grain. 
Area cr d ' “~— { - a 
von anne” Holdings. dhiea tana Production. | Averaye Yield se acre. 
\ 1922-23.) 1921-22.) 1920-21. 
{ 

acres. No. acres, bushels. bus. | bus. | bus. 
1-49 2,818 62,267 571,911 10°8 Ww7 | 17-2 
50-299 9,044 1,559, 108 13,538,460 10:0 ; 13°73) 181 
300-999 2,893 1,278,476 12,116,649 95} 138°7 | 17°7 
1,000-1,999 125 | 161,498 1,637,319 10'1 140) (17°5 
2,000-10,484 | 25 | 81,508 803,610 99; 112) 163 
Total .. ...| 14,905 =| 2,942,857 28,607,949 | O71 134) 178 


In this table wheat-farms are divided somewhat arbitrarily into five classes 
graded according to the area cultivated. ‘Those where less than 50 acres 
are cultivated may be considered to be held by growers earning their 
livelihood principally in other directions; these number 2,818, or 18°9 per 

ant. of the total; where the areas cultivated range from 50 acres to 299 

acres growers may be considered to draw their sustenance from wheat- 
growing in a degree ranging from partial to complete dependence; these 
number 9,044, or 60°7 per cent. of the total; where the area cultivated 
exceeds 300 acres, it may be considered generally that hired labour is 
employed in connection with the whole of the operations, or that more 
than one grower is involved. 


in all, areas of less than 30 acres in extent were sown with wheat tor grain 
oo 1,810 farms. The total number of areas under 100 acres in extent sown 
_ with wheat for grain was 4,985; from 100 to 199 acres, 4,200; from 200 to 
“99 acres, 2,677; from 300 to 398 acres, 1,854; and from 400 to 499 acres, 
; the number in successive groups of 100 diminished rapidly thereafter. 
‘There were 25 wheat crops exceeding 2,000 acres in extent. 
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The disparities between ths average yields in area serics in 1922-23 were 
not very pronounced. The most productive areas in 1921-22 were those 
between 1,000: and. 2;000° acres in extent, while in 1920-21 the areas from 
50 to 399 acres in:extent. were most productive. But in1920-21 larger pro~ 
portions: of the smaller areas were cropped for hay and green fodder, and these 
usually embraced: the inferior portions of. the crop. 


In 1922-23 3,727 farmers sowed wheat for hay or. green fodder only, and 
1,840 others cultivated less than-30 acres for grain. The number of farmers 
who cultivated wheat for grain on a commercial scale was, therefore, about 
13,000. 


Consumption of Wheat in N.S.W. 


Since the abolition of the system of interstate book-keeping by the Common- 
wealth Department of Customs in. 1910, it has been difficult to obtain 
information as to the extent: of wheat movements interstate, and thus it has 
not been possible to estimate satisfactorily the consumption: and export of 
wheat as regards New South Wales. Absolute accuracy, therefore, is not 
claimed for the: estimates in the: following table, but they are considered 
to be reliable. Since 1921 particulars of stocks and of interstate move- 
ments of wheat have been collected specially. Allowance for the carry-over 
between periods prior to 1921 has not been made, but it is likely that it is 
considerable only in special circumstances. A close approximation to the 
net average annual consumption may be made by choosing a lengthy period 
beginning and terminating in years when the carry-over was probably nil or 
negligible. Such periods are adopted in the table shown below. It seems 
probable that considerable stocks of wheat are carricd on the farm in normal 
times to meet. the exigencies of drought, etc. The records obtained of these 
stocks appear to be deficient, and on. this account comparisons between 
individual years-are unreliable. 


As harvesting operations do not begin until November, and new wheat is 
not, generally: marketed. before the end: of the year, the consumption and 
export‘ years ‘have been. made to coincide with the calendar years. The 
statement shows the yield; net exports, and: apparent.consumption per head 
in periods since 1892, flour being included at its equivalent in. wheat. 


i 
Apparent Consumption per annum. 
Average a 
A re Or nnu; + 3 + 
Period, Auhare: res aa Including Seed Wheat.: Mxoladine piper ab 
Crop. and 
Interstate Total, Per head. Total, Per head, 
theusand. | thousand.) thousand | thousand 
bushels. | bushels, | bushels. | bushels.:| bushels. | bushels; 
1892-1896 5,904 . | (-)2,310 8,214 66 7,231 5:9 
1897-1903 10,694 | 791 9,903 73 8,237 | 61 
1904-1908: 19,102 7,505 11,597 78 9,514. | 6:4 
1909-1915 25.765. 11,9538} 13,807 79 10,395 5'9 
1916-1 920 31,523* 14,179t + 17,344 88 13,688 6:9 
1921-1923 42,353 27,6225 15,425¢ 72 11,528 5:4 


* Excludes ‘‘stock adjustments” of wheat pools; average, 503,000 bushels per year. _ + Partly estimated. 
} Allowing for stocks carried over. (—) Average net import, § Actual export. 


The quantity of wheat used annually as flour for human consumption has 
varied from 4} to 5$ bushels of wheat per head in the past five years. As 
the area under wheat grew steadily until 1915, a proportionate increase in 
the amount of grain required for seed purposes largely increased the 
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total requirements -per head. of population. The amount used for poultry 
and stock purposes.is apparently very. variable, being affected by seasonal 
conditions and by the conditions which govern export. It.is probable that 
the quantity consumed in the period 1916:1920 was considerably: above 
normal requirements. Not only were large quantities used for sheep fodder 
in the unusually severe drought of 1919-20, but great difficulty was 
experienced in disposing of wheat abroad, so that large quantities remained 
in the country for lengthy periods, and much damage was done to it by 
wet weather, mice, and weevils. 

Including seed wheat, the maximum annual requirements for local con- 
sumption probably seldom exceeds 8 bushels per head of population, or 
approximately 17,500;000 bushels, of which about’ 4,000,000 bushels (depend- 
ing on the area sown) are used for seed. purposes. During the year 1921 
the consumption appears to have heen only 14,400,000 bushels, which may 
be considered at, present the minimum annuai” requirement. 


Thus the. effective demand for wheat for local: consumption is. very 
elastic. In. special circumstances,- such as those of the year 1921, when 
prices rose to phenomenal heights—wheat. for local consumption being at. 9s. 
per bushel for nearly the whole year—consumption. decreased’ markedly, 
being estimated. at 6-8 bushels per head of population. The quantity of 
wheat exported oversea was nearly twice as.great. as in: any: previous year. 
Economy among. consumers. had its counterpart among producers, who 
were stimulated by high -prices to realise-on-every available bushel. From 
the records. of the State Wheat Office it was: ascertained that growers 
retained for their. own use in 1921 only as much wheat as in 1920, when, as 
the yield was very low and the price very high, it may be assumed that all 
available wheat was marketed. 


The extent to which economy in using wheat was practiced by growers 
in 1920 and 1921 was shown in the Year Book for 1921.at page 734. 


The economy in human consumption of wheat as flour.in New South 
Wales in the last five years has proceeded in two ways,—(qa) in the actual 
quantity of flour consumed; (d) in the amount of flour manufactured from a 
ae of wheat. These developments are apparent from the following 
table :—- 


Weight of Bushel acre emo Amount of Flour!” Amount of pees Sa 
Year. ., of Wheat os paieeuired consumed per 
z of fair average leon each: bushel head of ; 
quality. of wheat milled, | Population. FouMeuioe, Total. 
Yo. tb. Tb. bushels. bushels. 
1918-19 62°5 40-4 “230 57 11,222,000 
1919-20 61:0 41-2 3993 54 11,009,600 
1920-21 i 59-5 42°3 211 50 10,453,000 
1921-22 | 61-0 42-2 i 203 4°8 10,216,000 
1922-23 61-0 41-7 206 4°9 10,648,000 
» 
i 


In considering the relationship between the first two columns, it should be 
recollected that the average weight. per. bushel-of wheat, shown in the.first 
column, relates to the wheat grown in the. season, such wheat not being 
available for milling until December; the returns of wheat-milling operations 
relate to the period July to June, and to a large extent. therefore include 
particulars of wheat. grown in the preceding’ season. Very. little wheat 
grown in 1919-20 was available for milling. To.some extent the wheat 
used for milling is selected. 
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It is apparent that the average amount of flour derived from the wheat 
milled varies considerably, and that, at the same time, the consump- 
tion of wheat as flour has diminished very much. Despite a large increase 
in the population, the economy in the use of wheat so effected was very 
considerable. 


Grading and Marketing Wheat. 


A large proportion of every successful harvest must be exported, so that 
the maintenance and further development of the wheat industry in New 
South Wales are dependent largely on world demand, and on the efficiency of 
the facilities for gaining access to over-sea markets on such conditions that 
it will pay farmers to grow wheat in preference to other products. The price 
of wheat for export is determined by world’s parity, and it fluctuates with 
the world demand. The market for the exportable surplus of local wheat 
is found chiefly in Europe, but quantities of flour are sent to the countries 
and islands of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. In 1923 the equivalent 
of approximately 11,450,000 bushels of wheat was exported from New South 
Wales, and of this quantity the equivalent of 8,050,000 bushels was in the 
form of flour. About 8,900,000 bushels were exported oversea and 
2,550,000 bushels were sent to other Australian States, principally to 
Queensland. The further extension of the market for local wheat in Europe 
is in some measure affected by the competition of great wheat-producing 
countries nearer the market—the United States, Canada, and the Argentine, 
which derive advantages from shorter distances and lower ocean freights. 
These advantages, however, are counteracted to some extent by the greater 
land haulage necessary from some parts of these countries. 


Australian wheat for export is marketed on the basis of a single standard 
known as f.a.q., or fair average quality. In New South Wales the standard 
is fixed annually by a committee of members of the Sydney Chamber of 
Commerce and of two Government representatives. Samples obtained from 
each of the wheat districts are weighed on McQuirk’s patent scale, and an 
average struck, which is used as a standard in all wheat export transactions. 


The following comparison shows the standard adopted in New South 
Wales for each of the past ten seasons, and the date on which it was fixed in 
each year :— 


Year. Date Fixed, ne Year. Date Fixed. aaa 

Tb. Ib. 
1914-15 15th Feb., 1915 604 1919-20 6th Feb., 1920 61 
1915-16 2ist ,, 1916 61 1920-21 10th Mar., 1921 594 
1916-17 - | 12th Mar., 1917 562 1921-22 7th Feb., 1922 61 
1917-18 26th Feb., 1918 584 1922-23 25th Jan., 1923 61 
1918-19 30th Jan., 1919 623 1923-24 1dth Feb., 1924 604 

I 


At present most of the wheat is bagged on the farm and brought to the 
nearest railway station, whence that intended for export is carried in bags 
by rail to Sydney for shipment. At some of the stations the Railway 
Department has erected sheds, and a small charge is made for storage, but 
portions of large harvests have at times to be stored with scant shelter. 
‘At Darling Harbour, Sydney, where all the grain ships, except bulk carriers, 
are loaded, sheds and bag elevators have been provided. 
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Bulk Handing. 


The lesses of grain, occasioned by wet weather end plegues of mice and 
weevils during the period of the war, in which large harvests had accumu- 
lated and shipping arrangements were dislocated, brought forcibly into 
public view the disadvantages of the handling and storage of wheat in bags. 
A Royal Commission of Inquiry was appointed by the Federal Government 
in 1917, and reported in favour of the erection of permanent storage facilities. 

The Federal Government prompily passed a Wheat Storage Act, providing 
for advances to be made io the States for che construction of wheat elevators, 
and before the close of the year tenders had been called for the necessary 
work in New South Walcs. : 

The complete scheme provides for the erection of elevators at seventy-one 
country centres, with a total storage capacity at one filling of 15,200,000 
bushels and of a terminal elevator in Sydney with a total storage capacity 
of 6,509,600 bushels. The estimated cost of the works to 30th June, 1924, 
was £3,475,000. Sufficient progress had been made to permit of some 
elevators being put into operation in the 1920-21 seacon for the first time. 
The system has been steadily developed, as shown in the following table :—~ 


{St 
Number | Capacity ot | Proportion of 
of Plants Plants Wheat Wheat Crop 
Season, fee Available si hee Nie in | Received in 
omtr a ; Rlevators z 
; “Districts. | ‘Country | Boxster, 
} f 
| | bushels. bushels, = per cent. 
1920-21 | 28 | 5,450,000 2,000,000 | 3°6 
1921-22 | 28 | 5,450,000 | 4,335,000 | 104 
1922-23 { 54 | 11,550,000 4,290,000 i 14-6 
1923-24 | 58 | 12,550,000 6,414,500 | 19-4 


*At one filling, 


- In addition to the terminal elevator, thirty-four country plants were com- 
pleted, while twenty-four were operated with temporiry elevating facilities. 
A large proportion of the wheat crop is taken direct to mills by road. or is 
retained on the farm for seed and other purposes, and is not available for 
handling by the elevator. 

During the season 1923-24 the Covernment grain elevators were under the 
control of the Silo Control Board, consisting of two members. Wheat of 
three kinds was received for handling in bulk, viz., fair average quality, red, 
and mixed red and white. The wheat is subject to a general lien for all 
charges due. A fee of 2d. per bushel is charged for receiving, handling and 
storing wheat at the terminal elevator until 3lst August, 1924, with an 
additional $d. per bushel per week for storage after that date. For receiving, 
storing and delivering into trucks at country elevators the charge is 14d per 
bushel. The Silo Control Board pays rail freight incurred by them in handling 
the grain, and this together with all fees and other charges is paid by the 
holder of the warrant upon delivery of the wheat from the silo. 

Upon delivery of his wheat at the silo the owner receives a bulk wheat 
warrant showing particulars of the quantity and quality of the wheat and 
the place of delivery. It is a negotiable document, transferable by endorse- 
ment of the owner. 

At present wheat is generally transported from the farms to the silos in 
bags fastened by clips, the bags heing emptied and returned to the farmer 
for use in subsequent scasons. It is believed that as the system is becoming 
firmly established, farmers will acquire bulk waggons. 
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For conveyance from country stations to the terminal, the Railway Com- 
missioners converted a. large numberof .15-ton 8 trucks; and made them 
suitable for the carriage of grainsin bulk. It has -been:deeided: to adopt as 
the standard design for handling bulk grain a 20-ton truck.with.a hoppered 
bottom, so that it will be self-discharging; a number of these are under 
construction. , 


The-question: of bulk handling of wheat:in. New South Wales with: aceea 
reference: to the-transition from» bag:;handling;; was the-subject: of :careful 
inquiry by-a Select Committee of the. Legislative Ceuncil in. November, 1920, 
and:a ‘report has been issued.. An analysis of ‘the. findings of this committee 
appears in the Year Book for 1920. 


Wheat Freaghts. 


In the conditions governing the marketing of wheat abroad; the avail- 
ableness and cost of freight are very important factors. Owing to the greater 
distances to European markets, freight rates are much heavier on Australian 
than on American cargoes, ‘But both must be: sold at world’s parity; or at 
approximately the same price. 

A comparative statement is given below of the freights ruling for bagged- 
wheat cargoes carried by steam vessels from Sydney to London in pre-war 
and recent..years :— 


i { 7 

| Freight. l i Freight. 

30th June. |~ ere eee dade ee 
une a une. | i F 
| Per ton. | po aia I Per ton. . | Poacher 
; 

| s. d. s. d. ds: d. |i / og. a sed. jd. d,. 
1912 -| 17°6:to 300 | 64 toll. | 1921... 120 0 ta 46 8 | 43} to 16% 
1913 | 10 0 to 350) 3% to 1 | 1922 . 468 to 35.0 | 167 to 12} 
1914 250 to 376 | 9 to 132 || 1923 | 35 0 te 826 | 12} to 112 

| i 


The following: comparative rates -of freight ruling on 8th.February; 1924, 
were extracted from the reports of the International Institute of Agriculture. 
A comparison of the rates of freight per bushel is added in order to show the 
relative amounts of ocean freight paid on wheat from the principal exporting 
countries to the principal markets of the world :— 


Freight to United Kingdom; 
Exporting Country: 
Original Rates. p ee. 
s. d 
Canada... .| 4s. Od. per 480 1b. 9 6 
United States (northern Tange). 4s. Od. per 480 Ib. 0.6 
Argentina (down river) .. ...| 82s, 6d. per. 2,240-1b.|. 0 104» 
British India eeheshi) 6 ...| 20s. 6d.-per 2,240 Ib. 0. 94 
Australia ... ves wee} 478.- 6di per 2,240 Ib. 1 3% 


Compulsory Wheat Pools, 1915--1920. 

An aceount of the circumstances which led to the creation of compulsory 
wheat pools by the Government, and of the bacis upon which they were 
organised is contained in previous issves of the Year Book: 

The whole of the wheat placed in the peols.had been disposed of by the 
end of 1921, but as the necessary information regarding oversea: sales: from 
the later pools was not available, the whole of the accounts could not be 
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completed until 20th December, 1923, and ‘until that date only estimates 
could be made-of: the financial position. . These:were- published from time to 
time-in previons:-Year:Books. . 

A‘verysmall sunr still remains to: be-distributed a among growers In final 
settlement of accounts, but the following statement. shows the exact financial 
position of the various pools as regards expenditure to 31st March, 1924 :— 


| babii Payments to’ 
‘ Excess of:* Powers, 
i Advances 3 
; Expenses Total Expendit ‘ 
Pool; | Ges Paid. spenainse: overt a Total per peter 
nce: Bushel. . became 
| available; - 
t 
£ i £ £ £ sd 
1915-16 12,387,801 | 1,952,841 14,340,642 : 98,925 4-10 30-9-1919 
1916-17 5,004,290 2,103,158 7,107,448.| . 285,378 3.3 15-7-1918 
1917-18 7,353,225 1,567,660 8,920,885: ok 4-9-0845) 9-1-1924 
1918-19 3,284,639 644,409 3,929,048 5. 1-096 | 9-1-1924 
1919-20 183,140 i 13,630 196,770 ee 8 4-2225) 9-1-1924 
1920-21 19,142,266 1,984,223 | 21,126,489 920,523 76 26-9-1921 
All pools. | 47,355,361 8,265,921. | 55,621,282.) 1,304,826 


The deficiencies due to-excess of oxpenditure over income were made good 
by the State Government. Those of 1913-16 and 1916-17.were cecasioned 
by. payments to farmers before realisations oversea. were completed, and that 
of. 1920-21 ‘by .excess. payments to farmers over actual realisations. im terms 
of the Government: guarantee +o pay growers a minimum price of.7s. 6d. per 
bushel for wheat: of-fair-average quality at country sidings. 

The wheat placed. inthe 1916-17: pool. was:subjected. to. serious losses 
through wet weather, plagues of mice and weevil and other causes.. In this 
regard the Government: paid: the-pool a-sum of: £549,214 as-compensation:: 

Smaller sums expended. in- reconditioning wheat-of the other pools -were-as 
follow?:—-1915216,: £60,202; 1917-18; £92;489% 1918-19; £8,527; 1919-20, 
£13. 


The final statement of the disposal of the wheat placed in each pool is as 
follows :-—- 


¢ 


re i Gain. (+). or Sales of Wheat.and Flour.* 
Pool. whieh | Loss (—) in 
Certificates: ' Stocks. | 
were Issued: Oversea. Local.f Total. 
bushels. bushels.- bushels, | bushels, bushels; - 
1915-16 58,187,226 (4+) 264,525) 44,724,493 13,727,258 58,451,751 
1916-17 32,042,429 |(-—) 2,531,646 7,009,705 | 22,501,078 29,510,783 
1917-18 - 33,713,910: (—}. 226,292.) 14,495,613 18,992,005) 33,487,618 
1918-19 18,893,515 \( +) 23,215 945,032 12,971,698 13,916,730 
1919-20 460,964 |(—) 3,643 iiss 457,321 457,321 
1920-21 51,433,755 (+). 74,@87.| 41,212,669 10,296,073 51,508,742 
* Flour being expressed at its equivalent in wheat. + Australia and. Pacific Islands. 


The gain or loss in stoeks represents the difference between the quantity of 
wheat for which certificates were issued. to growers and the quantity as 
ascertained. when sales were effected. The causes of the disparity in 1916-17 
are referred. to above. These also applied, to a.small degree, to the pool of the 
preceding and of the two snececding years. Other cauces of the disparities 
are inexactness in measurement in.the first instance and lors in transit, but 


doubtless they are.due mainly to the effect of ‘climatic conditions upon the 
weight of the “wheat. 
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Receipts by Farmers from Pools. 


The amounts deducted to cover dockages for inferior wheat and rail 
freights produced some divergence in the actual returns to individual farmers, 
but the following is an estimate of the average receipts per bushel by 
farmers for wheat placed in the various pools administered by the Govern- 
ment. 


Total Amount Average TesunGnns pee Posie trom payments _ | Send 
Season. j an tine hel : : -————: _ reeeived by 
ey i ge f |_¥ at 
a ae TPreight, | Inferior Wheat, | Other Charges. Railway Siding. 
- a das” 4] dq | @ | «4 
1915-16 410 ! 3°60 | 05 325t | 4 31 
1916-17 3.3 | + | 1°63 +t f 3 14 
1917-18 4 90845) 4-00 | ‘7 t | 4 44 
1918-19 5 1:096 | 4°30 | ‘Ol +t 4 88 
1919-20 8 4°2225 | 4°58 Ud | t ' 7 11:2 
___ 1920-21 7 6 H Se [ “69 A t 1 7 58 
+ Flat rate. t Not deducted. 


Voluntary Wheat Pools. 


On the decision of the Government not to continue the compulsory pool 
system of handling wheat harvests, a committee of farmers’ representatives 
was formed in November, 1921, and a “ voluntary pool” hastily organised. 
Arrangements were entered into whereby the Commonwealth Government 
agreed to advance 3s. per bushel to growers and. 8d. to the pool for handling 
charges on all wheat received into the pool. The system of issuing negotiable 
certificates as receipts for wheat pooled by farmers was continued. 


Tn all, 22,785,560 bushels of wheat (53-4 per cent. of the 1921-22 crop) 
were pooled by 12,264 growers. The net realisations on this wheat amounted 
to £6,179,027, and the net receipts by farmers at railway sidings to 
£5,298,812. The avevage realisation per bushel f.a.q. was 5s. 5-17d:, of which 
rail freight absorbed 5-40d. and other charges 3-87d., while an average of 
09d. was deducted as a dockage for infcrior wheat. The average amount 
received by farmers at railway sidings was 48. 7-81d. per bushel. 


Of the 1922-23 harvest, 11,655,800 bushels were pooled, cquivalent to 
40-8 per cent. of the total crop. The nct amount realised at sales was 
£2,956,739, the net receipts by farmers at railway sidings being £2,492,129, or 
4s. 332d. per bushel. The expenses included rail freight amounting to 
£260,753, or 5-37d. per bushel, agents’ handling charges, £138,374, or 2-85d. 
per bushel, and administrative expenses, £11,135, or -22d. per bushel. The 
net average realisation by the pool per bushel f.a.q. was 5s. 1-35d. f.o.b. 
Sydney. 


Prices of Wheat. 


The following table gives the average prices per bushel ruling in the 
Sydney marketin each year since 1898. The figures for earlier years, published 
in the Year Book for 1919, exhibit clearly the tendency towards a gradual 
_reduction in the value of the cereal down to 1895, when the price was the 
lowest of the series. In 1896, however, owing to a decrease in the world’s 
supplies, the price rose considerably, and led to an extension of cultivation 
in Australasia. In the early years, when local production was deficient, 
the price in Sydney was generally governed by the prices obtained in the 
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markets of Australian States where a surplus had been produced. Since 
the development of the export trade, however, it has been determined largely 
hy the price realised in London, which is usually equal to that ruling in Sydney, 
plus freight and charges; but from 1915 to the close of 1921 local prices 
were fixed by the Government. 


The prices quoted are for imperial bushel in Sydney markets. The weight 
of a bushel is fixed each season (see page 486). 


Year. | February.; March. Val for Year, | February.| March. Vale for 

‘per bushel. |per bushel. per bushel. per bushel. |per bushel.|per bushel. 

8. a, | 8. a. 8. d. s. do | s dj s, d. 
1898 4 0 4 0 3 8 1912 3 9) 3 8! 4 1 
1899 2 741 2 9 2 9 1913 3 64) 3 =7 3 2} 
1900 29 2 8 2 8% 1914 3 8 3 94/414 
1901 2 7 27 2 8 1915t | 5 6 5 6 5 5 
1902 3 2 3 22) 4 5 1916+; 5 12; 5 02) 4 10 
1903 5 11g*} 5 94* 5 12*| 1917¢ |] 4 9 4 9 4 9 
1904 3 04; 3 OF | 3 2 1918f 4 9 4 9 49 
1905 3 44:3 38) 3 5 1919¢ 5 0 5 0 5 lk 
1906 3 1B) 3 241 3 33 1920 | 8 5* | 810* | 8 74* 
1907 |. 3 0F | 3 14] 3810 1921; | 9 0 9 0 8 8 
1908 44 4 541 4 33 19224] 5 2 511 5 8 
1909 4 Of; 4 64) 4.9 1923¢! 5 8 5 7 5 3h 
1910 4 12) 4 1 3.10 1924g | 4 7 47 4 9§ 
1911 3.721 3 5 3 6 
* Imported wheat. f Officially fixed, 
t Price on trucks of wheat for flour for home consumption. § To June. 


The high prices ruling in 1903 and 1920 were due to the almost entire failure 
of the previous season’s crop, on account of which supplies were drawn from 
oversea and other States. In 1920 the price of 9s. per bushel was fixed for 
wheat for local consumption in accordance with the anticipated world’s 
parity and in order to encourage farmers to continue wheat-growing. This 
price was maintained until the end of November, 1921. 


In the latter part of 1923 the price fell precipitately owing to the lazge 
surplus of production over world requirements, andthe price is now lower 
than un any year since the outbreak of war, although rather higher than in 
pre-war years. 
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An interesting comparison between the prices realised. for wheat. by.the 
growers of three important exporting countries.and one important consuming 
country is made in the following table :-— 


Average Farm Value per Bushel of Wheat. 
Crop 
Seto gous), So Umllet yaar: = Pe ae 
s. d. i os. de s. d. s. d, 
1914 40 | 38 | 515 
1915 Co fae. Bes 4 33 
1916 67 | 58 55 3 | 
1917 9 3 8 4 8 1 44 
1918 90 | 86 8 5 49 
1919 1 | 810 710 TH 
1920 95 | 91 | 6-9 7 5 
1921 83 | 48 34 48 
yw22 |e | 41 | 3 6 48 
1923 * | 4 lt | 2 98 4 ot 
* Not availahle, + Preliminary, a to revision. ~{ Crops in N.S.W..are marketed 


= 


six months later than in-countries of Northern Hemisphere. 


The above averages have been taken from official publications of each 
country mentioned. Dollars have been converted at par rate of exchange, 
in the cases of United States and Canada. The marked disparity between 
the values in Canada and the United States since 1919 has been partly due 
to the abnormal conditions of the exchanges. A further powerful factor 
appears to -be:that,:whereas about two-thirds of the United Stetes harvest is 
used for home consumption, only about onc-seventh of the Canadian crop of 
1923 was required for local needs. Home consumption appears to operate 
in maintaining the value of local wheat, but there is another important con- 
sideration in that Australian wheat of averege quality frequently commands 
a higher price:in world markcts than the first quality grains-of either Canada 
or the United States. The average :market value of Canadian wheat at 
Winnipeg in: December, 1923, ranged. through-seven. grades. from 3s. 10}d. 
per bushel to 2s. 9d.-per ‘bushel. 

It is evident that, although in the early years of the war prices of wheat rose 
precipitatcly abroad and furnished execllent returns to farmers, conditions in 
New South Wales were not favourable to such. an.increace. The price for 
local consumption was fixed at a.point considerably below the price in world 
markets, although.a large exportable surplus was produced in 1915-16 and 
subsequent ycars, the. scarciiy of-shipping made it impossible to realise 
promptly-or at favourable rates, with the result that the returns to farmers 
were low and were paid in.small sums intermittently. “The .prices quoted 
above for New South Wales from 1918 to 1920 represent the total payments 
from the wheat pools lees debenturcs. It was not:until the ecarcity caused 
by the bad season of 1919 that the price paid to the farmer in New South 
‘Wales rose to.a level. approaching that of other countries. A minimum 
price of 7s 6d. per bushel was guaranteed by the Government. for the 
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1920 crop in order to stimulate production. During the past three seasons 
the position of the local wheat-grower as regards price per bushel has not 
improved, but cost of production and the average yield per acre also play an | 
important part in determining the profitablencss of wheat-growing. The 

average yields of various countries are compared on page 481. The average 
vield per acre in 1923 for the three countries shown above were—-United 
States,.13-4 bushels; Canada, 21-0 bushels; New South Wales, 11-3 bushels. 


Cost of Growing Wheat in N.S.W.. 

The Select Committce on the Agricultural Industry in 1921 concluded from 
the data before it that proper harvesting and cultivation of wheat cannot 
be carried out under existing conditions at a lower cost than £3 5s. per acre 
{excluding insurance), and that it will require an average of 14 bushels to 
the acre, with a minimum price of 4s. 8d. per bushel at the nearest railway 
siding, to recoup this cost to farmers within 10 miles, and “ that profit 
over and above a labourer’s wage” accrues to the wheat-grower only when 
the price realised exceeds this amount. 

Various attempts have been made to secure the data necessary to form 
a trustworthy estimate of the cost of producing wheat in. New South 
Wales; but as, either for grain or for hay, this depends largely upon the 
methods of culture, the area cultivated, the distance from the railway, and 
the soil conditions, the experiences of individual farmers differ very greatly 
and analysis of farmers’ budgets has given a wide range of results. 

The factor which is probably the main cause of these differences is the 
efficiency of the producers. Wheat being the product of a large number 
of farmers working independently, it is natural that there should be greater 
variation in regard to efficiency than in other industries, where the producers 
are assembled under the supervision of experts and where there are greater 
facilities for improving methods of production and for utilising labour and 
materials on the most economical basis. 

However, estimates have been made by Mr. A. H. E. McDonald, Chief 
Inspector of Agriculture, of the average cost of producing wheat on 
«anfallowed and on fallowed land. For the purposes of the estimates 
the area cropped annually is taken at 250 acres, viz., 230 acres for grain, 
and 20 acres for hay for horse feed; to crop this area in alternate seasons 
under the system of fallowing, the total area of the farm would be at least 
500 acres. The value of the land is assumed to be £6 per acre, and the value 
of the plant, £680. 

In the case of fallowed land one crop is grown 1n two years, but the stubble 
and herbage on the land are available for at least six months, and where 
sheep are kept, as is tisually the case, this land is used for pastoral purposes, 
and the interest for only half the vear of fallow 1s placed against agricultural 
operations. 

Intevest on land 1s allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and interest: 
and depreciation on plant at 13} per cent. Annual allowances are made of 
£20 for repairs, etc., £45 for wages for extra help, and 9d. per bag for cartage 
to rail. In addition, the cost of 64 tons of superphosphates and of the bags 
necessary for handling the wheat is included at market rates cach year. A 
special allowance is made for seed wheat, and it 1s assumed that the whole 
of the harvest is sold at market rates. 

On these bases an instructive comparison may be made between the cost 
of producing wheat and the estimated return to farmers based on the averag 
vields per acre in the past five seasons. In 1923-24 nearly one-half of the area 
sown had been fajlowed. As particulars of the vield from the land was 
obtained, it is possible to publish separate estimates for' the fallowed and 

43025—B 
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unfallowed land in 1923-24. The following table provides an indication of 
the financial results of the operations of an average wheat-grower:cropping 
annually an area of 230 acres for grain and 20 acres for hay for horse-feed. 


Item: 1919-20. 1920-21, 1921~22,.; 1922-23. 1923-24. 
’ aE Mos 
\ \ \ 
Average yield per acre ees ad bushels) 80 17°8 134 | 97 | 96§ | 14188 
SS Sale 
Costs— £ £ gs {| #« | & £ 
Land—Interest .. sé --] 90 90 90 90 90° 185 
Plant—Interest and Depreciation se -| 90 ' 90 90 90 90 90 
Repairs... $6 an 20 20 20 20 |. 20 20 
Wages—Extra help es acd as 4 40 45 45 45 45 45. 
Fertiliser, 64 tons ne #2 i | 42 | 44 | 44 44 37 87 
Bags ae oe ws a ee 10 78 i 42°75 |* Bl 31 455 
Cartage to rail, as ae ae 6 1 46°56 39 28 28 . 40°5 
Seed Wheat—50 lb. per ‘aere Me a on | 62°5 104 i 104 78 62°5 62°5 
—.- i | en, | —— lt 
*Total cost of cropping 280 acres for prain’ £} 860°5 5175 474°75 | 426 | 403°5 | 475°5 
? 1 ee ae | a | ee fe i 
£8 U|£s8 ds dls ad] £ sd. | &s. d. 
Cost of crop per acre.. ses de we af 11) 4-]% 8 OF 2:1%10 11.17 0:)135 1] el 4 
Value at:rail of crop per acre ie oe --|1 2 4% 6 12 5 3 2 4 265. 2;1 19 2t 217 7 
Apparent Net-Return to Farmer, in! per pore (—) 9 o|4 7 “aloe 09 6/0 Se 2 0 4 1p 0 beg 3t 
cluding payment for his labour ( 929: ,¢res'(—) £108) £1,005 | £109 £94 £a7t | £187t 
i { : 


* Estimated from payments of wheat pool. _ + Abnormal costs occasioned by drought are excluded in 
these years, (—) Loss. t Subject to revision. § Unfallowed land. §§ Fallowed land. 


Although this statement is expressed in terms of money, it does not 
purport to furnish any guide to the actual profits of individual 
farmers. It is hypothetical, and illustrates the combined effects of 
prices and seasons on the operations of wheat-farmers in recent years. 
While the returns of the season 1915-16 were high and those of 1920-21 
remarkably high in view of the excellent prices and yields obtained, the four 
intervening seasons were disastrous, failing in every case to repay the cost of 
production and to remunerate the farm efor hislabour.* G enerally speaking, 
the returns to growers in the past three seasons have not been remunerative, 
and sinee it is a general rule that the extent-of an industry will be maintained 
only if the returns it provides are adequate to maintain the least efficient 
producing unit, it issurprising that the area under wheat has not decreased. 

However, in considering. this: statement, it is necessary to remember that 
the calculations are based on the annual average: yields. for the whole State, 
which are probably below those usually obtained by skilled farmers engaged 
exclusively in agriculture. In many cases wheat-growing is carried on in 
conjunction with other activities, and the profit arising from the production 
of grain is not the sole factor in the farmer's income nor in determining 
whether he will grow wheat. 

Again, in the southern districts, farmers generally use fertiliser ana fallow 
their land extensively. Favoured by the natural advantage of operating in 
a belt of winter rainfall, they generally obtain better yields than the farmers 
in the central and northern districts. Thus in 1923-24 the average yields 
in the Riverina and south-western slopes were 12:1 bushels from unfallowed 
land and 15-3 bushels from fallow, producing from 230 acres, on the basis. of 
the above table, returns of £153 and £241 respectively. In the central 
western slopes in the same year, under drought conditions, the average yields 
were 7-7 busnels and 10-0 bushels per acre respectively, resulting in a net loss 
of £28 and a net gain of £22 respectively. 

In view of the explanation given on page 482; these results do not: reflect 
accurately the relative profitableness of the policy of fallowing. 


* See Official Year Book, 1921, page 758. 
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World’s Production of Wheat. 

Complete and uniform statistics of the whole of the wheat crops of the world 
in recent years are not available; and have been very defective in many-coun- 
tries since 1916. But for previous years returns were obtainable from nearly 
every country where wheat was grown extensively. From these, reliable. esti- 
mates of the fluctuations of the w orld’s wheat production may be made. Inthe 
past thirty years a continuous increase has been apparent, despite the fact 
thatvery considerable fluctuations have been shown from season to season. The 
annual averages, so far as reported, from 1891 to 1915 are shown below :— 

Period. Annual average Wheat Yield of World. 


Bushels, 
1891-1900... ea Sea Be w+ 2,581,000,000 
1901-1910... ee sen ave wo, 8,553,000,000 
1911-1515 vig sei ..  3,837,000,000 


The returns from which these totals are compiled do not inelude all wheat- 
“producing countries. Itis estimated by the International Institute of Agri- 
‘culture that the average annual yield of wheat throughout the world is now 
approximately 4,600,000,000 bushels. 

The following statement, based on. information. contained. in the. Year 
Book of the International Institute of Agriculture; shows the quartity. of 
wheat produced in the leading countries of the world during the past. two 
seasons in comparison with the quinquennial average maintained before 
the war :— 


+ 


Annual Production of | Annual Production-of 
Wheat in Thousand Bushels. Wheat in Thousand Bushels. 
Northern = aoe Southern ‘ 
Hemisphere. | Hemisphere. Average 
i , xe, 
Toe ee ies 1909-10—| 1922-23, |#1923-24 
+ e 3 1913-14. 
! 
Europe— | South America-—~- : 
Russia proper —...|_ 662,504-| 158,121 tr Argentine ... ...| 146,752 | 188,650 | 248,756 
France «| 316,973 242806 290,478 Other Countries...) 32,087 27,434 | \ tt 
Italy «} 182,951 | 161,304 | 224,840 ee le eee 
Spain «| 129,174:] 125,206 | 157,112 Total S. America..| 178,839 | 216,084 on 
Germany ... «| 151,868: 65,257 | 103,605 [| 
Roumania ... os 87,608 91,812 102,521 
British Isles wa 59,850- 65,113. | 56,7904] Australasia— 
Hungary ---| 169,289. 44,979.| 67,677 || New South Wales ..|. 26,717 28,668 | 33,047 
Bulgaria “s 42,086 37,52 38,783 Victoria... us 27, 656 35,697 | 36,240 
Czas osfoNBkla ree ee. 33,950 | 36,537.|! South Australia. ... 22° 843. 28,785 | 35,853 
Poland aes as wee 42,362 48, 267 || Western Australia .. 5.671 13,857 | 20,009 
Belgium... - 1 14,863 10,593 | 12,590. Queensland... ie 1,250 1,888 149 
‘Austria ay «| 67,381 7,540 8,826 || Tasmania. ... eee 806 570 247 
Serb-Croat-Slovene 14,715 42,160 | 61,894:]/ ~ 
State. Total, Australia ..| 84,943 | 109,465 | 125,545 
Other Countries...) 41,468 57,695 tt | New Zealand — 7,885 8,395 4,250 
Total, Europe /1,940,730 |1,186,424 Pa 


Total, Australasia]. 92,828} 117,860. | 129,795 


Asia— 
British India +-{ 851,103:| 365,584.| 369,264 ; 
Japan ae al 23,586 27,559 | 28,403 || Southern Africa— 
» Russiain Asia... 150,795 45,264; t Union of South 6,264. 6,682. tt 
Other Countries. 6,988. 27,277 tr. |! Africa. : 
i Southern Rhodesia 12. ou tt 
Total, Asia ...| 582,472 | 465,684 Sie i : 


Total; S. Africal 6,276 | 6,682 
Northern Africa— 


Egypt |. 34,039 | 36,571 | 40,654 
Other Countries ‘1:}' 60,415 | 35,351 | 69,081 || ‘Total, Southern | 277, 948 | 340,626 | . 


Hemisphere, 
Total, N. Africa) 94,454 71,922 | 109,735. 


North America— 


Total, The World, as/3,743,049 |3:331,860" 
far as Reported. 


United States ++| 696,006 | 854,429 .| 781,737 | 
Canada... «| 130,042 | 398,966) 469,761 
Other Countries. ...) 71,402 13,809 tt Countries which have 


not reported since 


Total, N. America] 897,450 [1,267,204 eae 1914—~ seetc oo 
: Turkey§§ -..| 169,000 ost eke 
Total, Northern|3,465,106 {2,991,234 ase Chinagg ... | 590,000 Sea ee 
Hemisphere. Other... «| 206,000 
* Preliminary, t Omitting sae ‘and the Irish Free State: told boundaries, ~g New 


boundaries. + Net available. §§ Figures for one year only, 
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While the production in Europe in 1923 was still considerably below that 
oi pre-war years, marked increases were apparent over the production of 
1922 in every country from which reports are available. At the same time 
particularly large crops were harvested in Canada and Argentina. As a 
result, there was a considerable surplus of world supplies over requirements 
in 1923, estimated at 230,000,000 bushels. Preliminary reports indicated 
that in 1924 there was a slight decrease in the area of winter wheat cown 
in the northern hemisphere. 


Maize. 

Before the development of the wheat-exporting industry of New South 
Wales maize-growing was the most extensive single agricultural pursuit. 
Jt now ranks second in importance amongst the crops of New South Wales. 
Its cultivation is small in comparison with that of wheat, and sufficient is not 
grown for local consumption. 


Maize is cultivated chiefly in the valleys of the coastal rivers, where both 
soil and climate are peculiarly adapted to its growth. On the Northern 
Tableland also good results are obtained, and maize is gaining popularity as a 
profitable crop in rotation with hay. 


Maize-growing reached its highest development locaily in 1910, and since 
then, despite a distinct rise in the price level, production has been 
decreasing. The following statement exhibits a comparison of the extent 
of maize-growing since the season 1900-01, with the average price in Svdney 
_ markets for each crop :— 


Aiea indee Production. _ Average 
Season. Maize : Average yield | Buahel, ‘Gye 
for Grain, Total. | per ‘Acre. | ney Markets. 
i thousand 
acres, bushels. * bushels. 8s. a. 
1900-01 206,051 6,293 30'5 2 8 
1910-11 213,217 7,594 35°6 3.0 
1915- 16 154,130 3,774 24°5 4 6 
1916-17 155,378 4,333 279 i 3 10 
1917-18 145,754 3,500 240 061 65 7 
1918-19 114,582 2,092 18:3 | 8 0 
1919-20 | 136,509 4,052 29°7 | 8 7 
1920-21 | 144,105 - 4,176 290 | 5 4 
1921-22 146,687 | 3,976 27°71 55 
1922-23 138, £69 3,287 H 23°8 5 61 


It is somewhat difficult to understand why maize-culture has declined so 
considerably in New South Wales, and why, so far from there being any 
export trade in this important grain, supplies have been regularly imported. 
Perhaps among the reasons may be included the competition of more profitable 
pursuits, such as dairy-farming, the absence of an outlet in the form of an 
export trade, and the vagaries of the local market. In pre-war years 
the international trade in maize was somewhat less than half the volume of 
that for wheat. In the United States of America, where approximately 
70 per cent. of the world’s supply of maize is grown, it is by far the largest 
crop, but only about 2 per cent. of it is exported. The pre-war consumption 
in England was approximately eighty million bushels annually, imported’ 
principally from the United States and the Argentine. 


Particulars of the cost of production in these countries are not eae 
bat in the last three years the gross returns to growers in New South Wal 
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have been far greater than in thé United States. The estimated average 
farm value of maize per acre in the 1921 growing season was £2 11s. 8d. in 
the United States, and £6 1s. 11d. in New South Wales. 


The following statement shows the area under maize for grain in New . 
South Wales during the season 1922-23, with the production and average 
yield in each Division :—_ 


A der Maize! : 
Division. “tor Grain. | kaa a 
Total. | Total. Per Acre. 
Coastal— acres. bushels. bushels. 
North ... ah che it ing “fe 44,824 1,380,474 30°8 
Hunter and Manning ae sod seal 19,098 425,826 22°3 
Metropolitan... os bes ee ioe 3,021 147,996 49°0 
South ... Ba aa oy ees oe 9,106 287,043 315 
Total... wa 28 eas ne 76,049 2,241,339 29°5 
Tableland— = 
Northern... ts ost she eed 22,728 408,408 18°0 
Central ies ea wa css ie 7,034 150,042 20°5 
Southern ous ae i fae ve] 36k 7,641 21:2 
Total... fa os va 30,423 566,091 186 
Western Slopes... ig ies evo tes 31,165 473,139 152 - 
Central Plains, Riverina, and Western 
Divisions ve tes ek she fea 532 6,954 131 
All Divisions... $a ante 138,169 '  3,287.528 23°8 


During the ten years ended 1909, the average annual consumption of maize 
in New South Wales was 4-1 bushels per head of population. During late years, 
however, the production of maize has declined, and to maintain the consump- 
tion of earlier years an average annual import of about five million bushels 
would be necessary now. The average annual maize crop during the past 
five seasons has been 3,517,000 bushels. Since 1921, returns of interstate 
movements of maize have been collected. The ret imports into New South 
Wales since that year have been as follow :—886,000 bushels in 1921, 743,000 
bushels in 1922, and 2,268,000 bushels in 1923. In 1921 and 1922 the imports 
were principally interstate, buo in 1923 approximately 1,800,000 bushels 
were imported oversea, chiefly in the latter part of the year. 


It is apparent that a very great decline in consumption has taken place, 
’ the proportion per head of population being now less than 24 bushels. The 
total consumption in 1921 was 5,060,000 buskels, 4,720,000 bushels in 1922, 
and 5,560,000 bushels in 1923. 


Oats. 


The production of oats in New South Wales is not sufficient to supply the 
local demand, although where cultivation has been undertaken the return 
has been satisfactory. The elevated districts of Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst. 
and New England contain large areas of land on which oats could be cultivated | 
with excellext results, as it thrives best in regions which experience a winter 
of some severity. 


Omitting from account a small area in the Huntcr and Manning Division, 
the highest average yield in 1922-23 (21-6 bushels per acre) was obtained 
from 2,083 acres in the Northern Tableland Division. In the whole of the 
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Tableland Division 12,662 acres were under crop, and yielded.218,856 bushels, 
or 17:3. bushels per-acre; on the Western Slopes,. 35,394 acres gave 626,955 
bushels, or 17-7 bushels-per acre, while in the Riverina the production was 
402,675 bushels from 25,671 acres, or 15-7 bushels per acre. These three 
Divisions accounted for about 99-8 per cent. of the total production. 


The following table gives statistics of the cultivation of: oats for grain 
since 1900-01 :—~ 


ion. | Price 
wee Acres under Production #68 Bashel, 
for Grain, Bushels. Buatiele: Per eye ad 
7 | s. d. 
1900-01 29,383 593,548 20:2 2 4 
1910-i] 77,991 1,702,706 21°8 2 8 
1915-16 58,636 1,345,698 23-0 2°104 
1916-17 67,111 1,084,980 “16:2 3d 
1917-18 82,591 1,455,111 | 17°6 4 7 
1918-19 | 86,474 1,273,752 | 14°7 5 9 
1919-20 | 76,117 586,758 | 77 5 7 
1920-21 77,709 1,642,700 i 21:1 4 04 
1921-22 69,795 1,169,900 | 16°8 4 2 
1922-23 74,006 1,250,800 ! 169 4 5 


The cultivation of oats for. grain developed rapidly in New South Wales 
until 1913, but has since declined. The area and yield have always been of 
small extent, local needs' being supplied largely by importation from neigh- 
bouring States. Considerable:areas, however, are sown with oats for hay 
and valuable crops produced. (See page 499.) 

‘The loeal yield: per aere is considerably below that of the important -pro- 
ducing countries, and the total yield insignificant compared with the: world 
production, which usually amounts to more. than °4,000,000,000.. bushels per 
‘year. Though most countries produce sufficient for their own requirements, 
considerable international trade.is done in oats. The United Kingdom. and 
France are the principal importers and Russia (formerly), but now the - 
United States, Canada, and the Argentine are the principal world suppliers. 


‘The return from the crop to growers in Canada and the United States may 
be gauged from the fact that, at farm prices, one acre of oats in the former 
country was, on the average (1915-19), worth £4.17s. 10d., and in the latter 
(1914-20) £3 16s. 6d., compared with an average of £2 11s. (1910-19) in 
New South Wales. 


In the period 1900-09 the average consumption of oats was at the rate of 
1-4 bushels per head of population. If this relationship still existed loeal 
requirements would now be, on the average, about 3 million bushels annually. 
It is estimated that the consumption of oats in New South Wales was 
2,535,000 bushels in 1921, 2,108,000 bushels in 1922, and 2,943,000 bushels 
in 1923. Tn 1921, 892,300 bushels were imported, 939,000 bushels in 1922, 
‘and’ 1,692,200 bushels in 1923. 


At present the market for oats is chiefly in the metropolitan district, and 
the demand depends mainly upon the price of meize. 


BARLEY. 


Barley is produced only ona moderate scale, and locak supplies of barley 
and mait-are practically all imported. Although there are several districts 
where the necessary conditions as to soil and drainage present inducements 
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for cultivation, particularly with regard to the malting varieties, barley 
is grown mainly in the North-Western Slope and the Riverina Divisions. 
The areas under crop in other districts are small, and do not call for special 
notice. The following table shows the area under barley for gram together 
with the production at intervals since 1900-01. 


: Area, _Produetion. Area Production. 
: der:Barl 2 Barley 

eason | mad aay fra | ae eras ° | Season bar ia ei Tota). Average 
acres, bushels. jbushels.: acres. | bushels. jbushels 

1900-01 9,485 114,228 12°1 1918-19 7,980 86,313 10:8 

1905-06 9,519 111,266 11‘7_ || 1919-20 5,354 38,892 72 

1910-11 7,082 82,005 AL6 |) 1920-21 5,969 123,290 20°7 

1915-16 6,369 sees -}8:0 || [921-22 5,031 83,950 16°7 

1916-17 5,195 73,370 14°1 || = 1922-23 3,899 55,520 143 

1917- 18 | 6, 370 97; 824 155 |i 


The table shows considerable fluctuation as to the area cultivated, while 
the grain yield has varied greatly, ranging from 4 bushels per acre in 1902-3, 
when the crop practically failed, to the excellent rate of 21-9 bushels in 
1886-7. The average crop during: the last ten years has been about 15 
bushels per acre. 


OtTHER Crops. : 
Particulars a are shown below ofthe remaining crops of the State :-— 


Average of 5 years ending 30th Year ended :30th June, 1923. 


Crop x June, 1922. 
Area. Production. lie ae, Area, | Production, ie 
Hay— acres. tons. | tons. acres. tons. tons. 
Wheaten _... «| 550,682 550,713 1-00 598,184 | .649,049 1-09 
Oaten soe wl 181,596 220,696 1-22 | - 217,022 265,413 1-22 
Lucerne oe aes 61,247 130,669 2:13 72,427 144,611 12-00 
Other a os 23343 | 2,362 1-02 1,824 | 1;906 1-04 
£ H £ 
Green Fodder wl! 346,424 : 538,341 | £1-11s. 499,714 | 792,122 | £1 12s. 
Sown Grasses... ..-| 1,638,622 ine | aes 1,925,450 ive she 
bushels. | bushels, bushels. |. bushels. 
Rye (Grain) ... Pre 1,420 = 17,933 | 12:6 1,379 | 18,990 13:8 
Broom.Millet-— | 
Grain... Ses 12,855 5-4 20;090 892 
\ 2,368 owt. cewt. 2,463 | ewt. cwt. 
Fibre wets, «edd || 11,322 4-8 14875 6-0 
‘Root Crops— ; . tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Potatoes... nes 24,134 50,284 2-08 22,568. 35,726 1-58 
Other ae 1,140 | 4,098 3:60 1,092 4,155 3-80 
Miscellaneous Crops— | ewt. ewt. | _ewt. awt. 
Tobacco (Dried Leaf) 1,252 11,786 9:4 2,658 27,122 10-2 
Sugar Cane— tons. tons. i tons. tons; 
Crushed ... ee 5,180 130,446 25:18 5,879 147,992 25-17 
Stand-over os . 5,983 aes Sas 8,704 ee asie 
Grapes— 
For Wine ... ao 4,288 | 4,950 1-15 5,396 6,593 1-22 
gallons. | gallons. | gallons. | gallons, 
Wine. Made we ats | 622,633 | 145 ee / 771,206 143 
{ tons. tons. — tons. tons. 
For Table Use 33s 2,120 2,475 117 2,189 | 3,513 1-60 
owt. cewt cwt. cwt. 
For Drying Purposes} ~ 650 | 7,742 11:91 936 | 17,021 18-18 
Young Vines ive 2,867 de snk 5,213 | is nas 
£ | 
‘*Other Crops re 14,806 | 698.067 |°£47 3s. 16,761 962,515 | £5 78s. 


-* Made up-of: Market @ Gardens, Tomatoes, Peas and .Beans,. Pumpkins. and Melons, Cabbages, “Cauli- 
flowers, Asparagus, Cucumbers, Experimental Plots, Lucerne Seed, Nurseries and Flowers. 
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Fodder crops are always extensive, but the areas cut for hay or used as 
green fodder, vary considerably from season to season. The greater part 
of the area cultivated for hay is sown with wheat, but cultivation for oaten. 
hay is also very extensive. Lucerne is more or less a permanent crop, and 
in recent years the area devoted to it has increased steadily. The area of 
land cultivated expressly for green fodder is not available. The area shown | 
above, including such lands in addition to the areas which failed to mature. 
for grain or hay, and were used as green fodder for stock. ands sown with 
grasses are not usually cultivated, being used principally for grazing dairy 
cattle on the North Coast. 


Potatoes are a staple article of diet in New South Wales, but proportions. 
ranging from one-third to two-thirds of the local requirements have to be 
imported regularlyfrom other States, principally Tasmania and Victoria. From 
1919 to 1921 prices were very high, and consumption declined very rapidly. 
The local production in 1921-22 was only 31 per cent. of requirements, and 
there was a net import of 78,680 tons from other States. 


Only about 10 per cent. of the tobacco and about 7 per cent. of the sugaz 
used annually in New South Wales are grown within the State. 


The vineyards of the State are not large, but new areas of considerable 
extent are being placed under grapes in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area. 
The most important viticultural district is in the Hunter and Manning 
Division. Full details of the various crops summarised above are published 
in the Statistical Register of New South Wales. 


ENSILAGE. 


New South Wales is liable at intervals of fairly regular recurrenee to long: 
periods of dry weather. It consequently lacks a permanent supply of natural 
fodder, and the necessity arises for conserving the abundant growth of 
herbage of good seasons, in the form of ensilage, for use when natural pastures 
are exhausted. To facilitate such conservation the Department of Agri- 
culture offers liberal assistance to farmers by erecting for them silos at 
actual cost, repayable by easy instalments without interest. Farmers may 
sink pits for the same purpose at small expense. In either case free 
advice concerning material and method is given by the Department. 


The possession of stocks of ensilage is highly advantageous to the prosecution 
of dairy farming in the districts of the coast, where the climatic conditions are 
unfavourable to the growth of winter fodder. 


The quantity of ensilage made in the State in 1922-23 was 12,191 tons, 
made on 116 farms, and valued at £19,338; 6,598 tons were made in coastal 
districts, and 3,877 tons on the Western Slopes. 


The quantity of ensilage made varies considerably from year to year. 
_ The maximum production was in 1909, when 34,847 tons were made on 364 
farms. 


Considering the liability of the State to periods of severe drought, the 
small efforts made to conserve the fodder of abundant seasons are disappoint- 
ing. As a means of conserving fodder, the making of ensilage is of gréat. 
potential value. Schemes of fodder conservation as insurance against drought 
have been considered from time to time, but no project has yet been initiated. 
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OrcHARDS. 


In 1922-23 the area of land on which fruit (including grapes, bananas, and 
pineapples) was grown was 86,879 acres, and the value of fruit produced 
£1,698,650. 


The cultivation of fruit is capable of considerable expansion. Both the 
soil and the climate of large areas throughout the State are well adapted to 
fruit-growing. A larger area of land is, however, being brought each year 
under fruit culture, and orchardists may obtain from the Department of 
Agriculture information as to the varieties which are recommended for planting 
in specified districts, and the prospects of ultimate success are thus greatly 
enhanced. With large areas of suitable soil and with climatic conditions 
ranging from comparative cold on the highlands to semi-tropical heat 
on the North Coast, a large variety of fruits can be cultivated. In the vicinity 
of Sydney, oranges, peaches, plums, and passion-fruit are most generally 
planted. On the Tableland, apples, pears, apricots, and all the fruits from 
cool and temperate climates thrive well; in the west and in the south-west, 
figs, almonds, and. raisin-grapes can be cultivated; and in the north coastal 
districts, bananas, pine-apples, and other tropical fruits grow excellently. 
Citrus fruits are cultivated extensively, and form the largest element in 
local, production. 


Particulars of citrus orchards are shown in the following statement :— 


| Area under male (Citrus oot Production. Value of Production.* 
Season. i Not Average per, ~~ “f Average per 

: Productive.) jy ooring Total. Total. | Productive} Total. | Productive 

x oe ot etn th ce Pi Ms nen Acre, Acre, 

| ( 1 ae —— 

acres, ; acres. | acres. | bushels. bushels, | £ £ os. d. 

1900-01 11,013 | 3,952 14,965 | 648,628 | 59 | 81,080) 7°7 8 
1910-11 17,465 | 2,643 | 20,108 |1,478,306 85 ! 199,300 | 11 8 3 

i 1 

1917-18 19,133 : 6,311 | 25,444 1,737,107 | 91 | 384,660 / 20 2 1 
1918-19 | 20,529 ; 7,068 | 27,597 (1,619,346 79 | 745,070 ; 36 5 16 


1920-21 21,990 , 6,445 | 28,435 (2,009,756 91 


1021-22, 22,083 6,221 28,304 (2,135,693 97 530,380 | 24 0 


8 
477,580 | 2114 4 
4 
8 


1922-23 20,412 ; 8,036 28,448 11,984,707 97 628,100 | 80 5°. 


i 


| | 
1919-20 | 21,523 | 7,204 | 28,727 11,769,038 82 534,580 | 24 16 
{ 


* At Orchards. 


Both the average yield per acre and the average value of the yield have 
increased very markedly. The value of citrus fruits per acre has been greater 
in the past five years than the value of other fruits. 


The number of orchards in which citrus fruit was cultivated during the 
year 1922-23 was 5,907, and of these the average area was 4-8 acres. 


The production of oranges and mandarins -has attained such proportions 
that the growers are obliged to seek oversea markets, the supply, both in 
New South Wales and in the adjacent States, exceeding in some seasons the 
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local demand. Steps are now being taken to organise the marketing of 
citrus products by the establishment of co-operative packing-sheds. During 
1922-23 the oversea export of citrus fruits from New South Wales amounted. 
to 43,560 centals, valued at £60,175. Approximately two-thirds of this 
export went to New Zealand and one-quarter to Canada and the United 
‘States. 


The following table shows the area under orchards and fruit-gardens 
exclusive of citrus orchards, bananas and pmeapples, together with the total 
value of each season’s yield, at intervals since. 1900-01 :— 


Area under Cultivation (Fruits other than Citrus). Value of Production. 
a | | " Average er 
Productive, Not Bearing. | _ ‘Total. Total. —_lproguctive Acre 
acres. acres acres, £ £8, de 
1900-01 25,766 5,503 | 31,269 270,081 | 1010 0 
} 
1910-11 20,498 6,748 | 27,246 271,930 1305 4 
1917-18 © 22,121 | 13,784 | 35,905 378,552 17 2 3 
1918-19 23, 795 12,970 36,765 | 586,470 24.12 11 
1919-20 25,688 13}978 39,666 | 557,130 | 21:13 9 
1920-21 27,368 14,309 41,677 °B78;980 213 1 
1921-22 27,858 14,085 | 41,943 | 550,280 1915 1 
1922-23 26,327 14,513 | 40,840 737,080 23 0 0 
I 


Approximately one-fifth of the area devoted to fruit culture is in the county 
‘of Cumberland. At the Murrumbidgee irrigation settlement fruit-trees 
are being planted. very extensively, especially peaches, apricots, and 
oranges.* 


With the exception of oranges and mandarins, the fruit-production of 
“New South Wales is far below average demands. In 1922-23 the quantity 
of fruit imported at Sydney by sea from other States was 1,549,185: cases, 
valued at £487,851. The value of fruit used for jam and fruit-canning in 
factories in New South Wales during 1922-23 was £190,767. Fresh fruit 
to the value of £98,807 was. exported oversea in 1922-23 in addition to 
_preserved fruit, pulp and; juice. valued .at:£64,509. Good seasons.are rewarded 
by a glut of fruit, for which, :apparently, there.is no.system of efficient 
handling; and while consumers are anxious to secure supplies of sound fruit, . 
‘«much:of the produce is allowed to: be wasted. ‘The condition of the industry 
was investigated by the-Select Committee on Agriculture in‘1921, and much 
valuable information is contained in the report of that committee and the 
evidence: taken ‘by it. 


* See pages 510 and 511. 
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The extent of cultivation of each important class of fruit on holdings 


a acre and upwards during the past: two.seasons is shown in the following 
table :— , 


1921-22, 1922-23. 
Fruit. Number of | Trees of Bearing Age. | Number of! Trees of Bearing Age. 
Trees nob | os Brees not | 
yet yet 
Bearing. |. Number. | Yield. Bearmng. | Number. Yield. 
iy 
Oranges- “bushels. bushels. 
Seville a wet 24,581 79,462 78,212 14,112 38,914. | »42,923 
Washington Navel...| 145,606 | 272,395 | 281,803 | 195,817 235,992 | 247,187 
Valencia Ba we} 144,226 357,217 379,312 | 221,09 | 389,980: | 403,908 
All other per | 82,645 | 547,476 | 596,301 72,753 | 506,180 | 857,928 
Lerons .... os | 60,968 | 217,387 | 303,356 | 1215383 | 200,183 |. 231,396 
Mandarins... tee .+ | 103,963. | 432,083 |: 486,001 | 150,577 | 463,928 | 491,992 
Other Citrus bat tae 3,625 9,648 10,708 3,902 9,206 9,373 
Apples see ae va 387,282 | 774,365 | 528,712 | 378,662 | 708,064 | 723,522 
Pears— | |e 2 
Williams a w-.|. 89,281 |. 169,211 | 139,767 63,733 | 126,533 | 116,982 
“All other eae ve} 62,328 75,058 65,168 82,232 | 108,830 86,362 
Peaches— 
Early. ... oe ...| $2,991 | 457,519 439,519 64,422 | 343,462 | 370,887 
~ Canning tee ...| 95,896 | 225,362 | 275,632 | 103,706 | 212,079 | 306,854 
Nectarines... ......| 10,810 | 31,269 | 27,548 | 9,805 | 30,026 | 31;526 
Plums ae sos .. | 95,794 | 165,402 | 156,698 | $4,551 | 203,556 | 187;373 
Prunes... eee + | 253,523 66,675 615497 | 234,302 76,234 55,431 
Cherries... one | 90,711 | 165,670 66,796 89,551 | 152,380 82,217 
Apricots... ... ~—...| 52,571 | 106,053 ) 112,866 | 63,941 | 123,468 | 163,382 
Quinces «.., see tae 9,820 22,681 30,963 11,768 i 33,023 32,611 
Persimmons .., =.) 1,968 | 8,579 | 9,891 | 4,333) 14,001 | 12,105 | 
Passion Fruit eee «| *52,972 |* 101,960 39, 246 88,043 | 185,757 48,220 
+All other ... ove ae aa: ae 18,404 aes es 26, 964 
* Vines. + Exeludes bananas and pineapples. - 


The above figures include returns from private orchards, which are, how- 
ever, of comparatively small extent, ranging from 2 per cent. of the total 
orchards, in the case of citrus fruits, up to about 8 per cent. in the case of 
some. stone-fruits. 


Banana culture is an important industry in the Tweed River district of 
the North Coast division, but it is seriously menaced by a disease known as 
“bunchy top.” In 1922-1923 the total area cultivated for bananas was 
3,807-acres, a.decrease of 1,661 -acres-since the preceding season; 3,300:acres 
were productive and yielded 233,526 cases of bananas, valued -at‘ £151,740, :a 
decrease of 200,007 cases and £108.380 respectively ince 1921-22. In 
1922-23 the imports of bananas inter-State by sea: amounted to 2,068 cases, 
valued. at‘ £1,240; the imports oversea-were 352 caces, valued at £134. 
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Fruit Census, 1923, 


In 1923 a special cansus was taken to ascertain the number of trees of 
each variety of each kind of fruit planted in New South Wales, in order to 
facilitate consideration of the problem of marketing. 


The results are briefly summarised below :-—— 


Trees of Young | Trees of Young 
Kind and Variety. Bearing | Trees not Kind and Variety. Bearing | Trees not 
Age. Bearing. Age. Bearing. 

Apples— No. No. Apricots—- —... No. + No. 
Granny Smith ...| 127,880 | 88,700 | Trevatt oe --.| 86,700 | 47,000 
Jonathan... 140,500 | 63,200 | Moorpark ... «| 81,300 | 4,400 
London Pippin (Biv e! | Newcastle ... «| 12,106) 1,700 

Crown) ... ..| 93,000 19,800 ——_--_-—-- 
Rome Beauty wi 47,800 | 20,000 | All Varieties .../ 127,306 | 61,000 
Carrington ... ...| 44,500 | 2,800 — a 

| Cherries— | 
All Varieties...) 698,400 }310,200 St. Marguerite ---| 43,200 | 26,800 
Early Lyons a} =©.25,300 12,300 
| Florence | 21,900 8,900 
i ar SERA SR 

Pears— i : : All Varieties ...! 156,700 | 78,600 
Williams (Bartlett) ..| 100,400 | 34,500 | a a 
Parkham’s Triumph..; 38,900 : 24,000 | Nectarines— ! 

Winter Cole 23 21,800 | : 9,700 || Goldmine ... --| 10,200 5,400 
All Varieties ...| 250,400 | ‘121, 700°: All Varieties ...; 27,600 8,500 
| i| Peaches— 

Oranges— : | Elberta Lug -.-| 143,400 | 15,800 
Valencia Late ..| 385,800 | 205,000 || Pullar’s Cling -..| 60,000 | 20,600 
Leen Navel’, .| 227,100 | 190,700 Brigg’s Red May ...{ 32,360 | 2,500 
Parramatta . ..., 244,400 | 11,600 | Golden Queen v| 14,800 | 26,600 
Joppa cas .| 52,200 ; 21,100 [ee [anne 

 aceemel ae All Varieties ...| 521,260 | 136,800 
All Varieties ...!1,151,500 |! 474,300 ! a 

H : ‘| Plums and Prunes— 

| ! Prune d’Ogen ..| 34,300 | 132,100 

Mandarins— ! Robe de Sergeant ...| 28,900 | 83,200 

Emperor: ... ..-| 432,700 | 133,200 President... Site 23,500 19,300 
All Varieties ...) 469, salad : 143,900 | All Varieties .../ 198,600 | 277,100 
‘ —_— { —- 
i | | Plums (Japanese )— 

Lemons— : || Satsume (Blood) ...|. 21,100 4,500 
Lisbon cee «| 99,200 | 23,700 Wickson ea .| 14,400 2,300 
Sweet Rind ... ..-| - 76,600 | 32,700 || Burbank... -.| 10,400 1,300 

All Varieties ...| 192,700 } 62,600 | All Varieties 4 97,700 | 20,200 


In some cases the variety of a considerable number of trees - was not 
specified, and this factor affects the accuracy of the results. 


Commonwealth Fruit Bounty. 


Owing to the inability of the canning factories in Australia to purchase 
and dispose of the soft fruits available, the Commonwealth Government 
established what were termed “fruit pools” in the vears 1920-21, 1921-22, and 
1922-23. In effect the Government bought the fruit, processed ii and sold 
it, thus financing the industry of fruit-growing over the very difficulé period 
of post-war adjustments. The very weak local demand for canned fruits 
rendered large exports necessary, and as the British market proved very 
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unfavourable in 1921-22 and the costs of canning were high, considerable 
losses were sustained. It is estimated that these were £88,000 in 1920-21, 
£370,000 in 1921-22, and £160,00 in 1922-23, or a total of £618,000. 


The large stocks which had accumulated were practically cleared by the 
_ end of 1923, when the new season commenced. 


Local consumption had improved rapidly after the middle of 1923, and in 
the 1923-24 season a change of policy was effected. The “pool” was dis- 
continued. and a bounty placed upon the production of canned fruits. The - 
rates of bounty per dozen 30-o0z. tins were as follow :—Apricots, 9d., with an 
additional bounty of 1s. 8d. on exports; peaches (clingstone), 9d. and 1s. 9d. 
respectively; pears, 9d. and 1s. 6d.; pineapples, 6d. and 1s., and peaches 
(freestone), 10d. with no addition for export. The canner receiving bounty 
is required to pay the growers a minimum of £10 per ton for apricots or pears, 
£9 for clingstone peaches, £7 for freestone peaches, and £6 for pineapples, 
in addition to rail freight. For the season 1923-24 approximately 20,500 
tons of fruit (exclusive of 4,845 tons of summer pineapples) were canned in 
thirty-six factories in Australia under the bounty scheme, the amount of 
bounty paid being approximately £120,000. 


The following statement shows the quantity and value of fruit canned in 
New South Wales during each of the past five years :— 


Fruit Preserved, 
Year. 
Quantity. Value at Cannery. 
Ib, £ 
1918-19... 00... 5,237,491 196,057 
1919-20... ae) 10,447,719 317,299 
1920-21... ast 5,287,069 195,939 
1921-22... eae 7,967,785 207,823 
1922—23 ... wes 10,886,367 278,506 


nr ni 


“306 


WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. | 


The smallness and intermittency of the rainfall and the high evaporation 
over a wide area of New South Wales. necessitate-and. at the same time. 
restrict the work of conserving water for agricultural and pastoral purposes. 
On page 12. it is shown that approximately 78,250,000 acres of land in the 
western parts of the State—comprising nearly 40 per cent. of its total area— 
receive an average annual rainfall of 15 inches or less. The possibilities 
of irrigation over this wide area are still further limited (except in the extreme 
south) by the lack of large permanent streams of water. For this reason 
not only agricultural. but also pastoral activities are restricted on these lands, 
which embrace mostly the plains.of the Western Division. 

Adjoining these on the east is-a strip of territory varying from about 50 to 
150 miles in width, stretching through the whole length of the Central Plains- 
and. Riverina, and containing approximately 37,000,000 acres of land (18-6 per 
cent. of the. area of the State) which receives on the average from 15 to 20 
inches of rain per year. It is principally in this region, in more favoured 
districts further east, and in the Murray Valley to the south, that irrigation 
schemes have been put forward’to supplement the deficient rainfall. 


Across the northern and. north-western hinterland there stretches an 
artesian water basin..of 53,000,000 acres,.and in the south-western corner 
there exists a sub-artesian basin rather smaller in extent. Artesian bores 
and wells have made this wateriavailable at a considerable number of places. 


At 30th June, 1923, there were 2:252 irrigation farms on areas controlled 
by the State and about 1,696 operating under pumping licenses. 

The relation of rainfall to productivity in the various districts of the State 
is discussed further in part “ Rural Settlement” of this Year Book. 


Policy and Control. 


The initiation of successful irrigation projects necessitates exhaustive 
preliminary investigations, frequently over long periods, into the amount 
of rainfall, evaporation, river flow, seepage, etc., as well as the making of 
contour surveys and investigations by boring and the compilation of records. 


The successful conduct of schemes involves constructional work of all 
kinds, provision and control of settlements, of community services, of factories 
for handling products, of finance and other important matters. The whole 
of these functions have been entrusted to the Water Conservation and Irri- 
gation Commission, consisting of three members, including the Minister for 
Agriculture. This Commission controls the whole of the waterworks of the 
State (other than town and domestic supplies), except the storage works 
under construction in connection with the Murray River, which are super- 
vised by an Interstate Commission, upon which a member of the New South 
Wales Commission sits. 


Private waterworks are controlled for the most part under the Water 
Act, 1912, which consolidates the Acts relating to water rights, water and 
drainage, drainage promotion, and artesian wells. Part II of the Act vests 
in the Crown the right to the use, flow, and control of the water in all rivers 
and lakes which flow through or past or are situated within the land of two 
or more occupiers. Private rights have been abolished, and a system of 
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licenses established for the protection of private works, of water 
conservation, irrigation, and drainage, and the prevention of inundation of 


land. 


Expenditure on Water Conservation and Irrigation Projects. 


The expenditure by the State during 1922-23 on water cotservation and! 
irrigation projects and on administration and advances to settlers ‘on irrigation 


areas is shown below :— 


Receipts; 
Heading. Expenditure.* Repayments by Net Expenditure. 
Settlers, etc. 
General Loan Account— £ £ £ 
Burrinjuck Dam and Murrum- 
bidgee Irrigation Areas “ 264,407 68,032 196,375 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement... 731,833 146,952 584,881 
Curlwaa Irrigation Area 3,208 322. 2,886 
Deep. Boring se 10,146 639 9,507 
Shallow Boring: ,.. eee 40,594 26,129 14,465 
Total a 1,050,188 242,074 808,114 
Consolidated Revenue Fund— ; 
Salaries, Contingencies, etc. 67,003 |” ove } 
Works, Investigation, Ad- ie 
vances, ete. 18,406 ise . 75,673 
Rents, Water Rates, . Interest, | 
and Repayments Rs 9,736 {J 
; aN ee a ed Ae 
Total. 85,409: 9,736 75,673 
Public Works Fund— ; 
Wentworth Irrigation Area 1,970 15970 
Grand ‘total... 1, 187,567 251,810 885,757 


* Including advances to settlers. 


Tn addition, New South Wales contributed a sum of £216,026 in 1922-23 
for expenditure in connection with the River Murray Scheme, making a 
total net expenditure for the year of £1,101,783. A considerable proportion 
of this amount consisted of advances to ‘settlers: 


It is not possible to state the total amount of capital expenditure by the 
Government of New South Wales on irrigation and water conservation pro- 
jects for farming purposes (as distinct from town supplies), but the following 
are particulars of certain items of capital expenditure to 30th Junc, 1923, 
omitting from account cersain. expenditure on investigations,. ete. 


Works, Gross capital. 


: expenditure. 
Burrinjuck Dam and Murrumbidgee Irrigation £ 
Areas* ses es ae 7,691,970 
Hume Reservoir andl “Murray River ens wo 536,093. 
Hay. Irrigation: Area; 1912-1923: . - 12,237) 
Wentworth Irrigation Area (Curlwaa) os one 42,934: 
Deep Boringt... a See . 726,954 
Shallow Boring, aus ove aes 201,830 
Weirs;.&c.,.for Water. Trasts says « Sabe one 38,593 
Weirs, Cuttings;-&c..(National Works) ... ise 173,662 
Total... aie ove 9,424,273" 


——— 


* Including £1,618,158 outstanding advances to settlers, 


} Including ‘bores which failed. 
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IRRIGATION SETTLEMENTS, 
The Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. 


A large storage dam, capable of holding 771,640 acre-feet of water, has 
been constructed at the head of the Murrumbidgee River, to retain the flood 
waters, which are released for use 250 miles lower down the river on the 
extensive irrigation areas of Yanco and Mirrool. A movable diversion weir 
has. been provided about 240 miles below the dam, to turn the required 
amount of water from the river into the main canal leading to the irrigation 
settlements. Particulars of the extent of the dam were published in the 
Year Book, 1921. 

At 30th June, 1923, there were under occupation 2,064. farms, covering a 
total area of 119,610 acres, or more than one-fourth of the total area to be 
embraced in the completed scheme. It was proposed av the beginning of 
1923 to make available an additional 2,700 farms within the nexe five years 
by the expenditure of £500,000 per annum. With the aid of irrigation the 
soil and climate are suitable for the profitable production of apricots, peaches, 
nectarines, prunes, pears, plums, certain varieties of apples, almonds, 
melons, cantaloupes, and citrus fruits; also wine and table grapes, raisins, 
sultanas, figs, olives, and most varieties of vegetables and fodder crops. 
Dairying and pig-raising are being conducted successfully by settlers in the 
areas, and stock are raised in the drier parts. 

Farms varying in size from 1 acre to 250 acres are made available from 
time to time. The average agricultural farm is from 15 to 25 acres in 
extent, but to suit the requirements of dairymen and other stock farmers, 
Pan of larger areas have been made available. These include non-irrigable 

“ dry ” areas, in addition to the irrigable portion. The tenure of all farms 
is perpetual leasehold, involving residence. The farmer may transfer his 
lease after five years’ occupation. <A specified number of acre-feet of water 
is allotted at a fixed charge to each holding. In 1922-23 the quantity of 
water distributed was 101,750 acre-feet, and the total charge £32,385. An 
aere-foot of water means such a quantity as would cover one acre 
with water 12 inches deep. 

Subject to such conditions as to security and terms of repayment as the 
Commission may require, settlers may obtain an advance, or have suspended 
the payment of amounts owing. Such advances are limited to the total 
amount of funds made available by Parliament for this purpose. At 30th 
June, 1923, the amount of such advances outstanding was £1,613,158. The 
Rural Bank Commissioners also have statutory powers to make loans upon 
mortgage of irrigation farm leases. Financial assistance is provided for the 
settlement of returned soldiers. 

To 30th June, 1923, the Commission had erected 113 dwellings, at a total 
cost of £86,576, and 65 other buildings were under the control of the Com- 
mission. 

Towns and villages have been established at convenient centres on the 
Yanco and Mirrool irrigation areas. The principal settlements are Leeton, 
Griffith, Yanco and Yenda. At present the Commission performs municipal 
functions, but a project to establish Local Government areas in the form of 
shires, or alternatively to empower the Commission to impose certain rates, 
is receiving consideration. 

Abattoirs, and butter, cheese, bacon, and fruit- -canning tactories were 
established on the areas by the Commission to treat the produce of the settlers. 
The butter and bacon factories and the abattoirs were sold to co-operative 
societies on Ist July, 1921, and are now operated by the settlers. In 1922-23 
there was a heavy reduction in the prices received for products, but the 
cannery made a profit of £296, after paying interest and depreciation. 
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The net loss of the Commission on its trading ventures during 1922-23 was 
£12,700 after paying £28,626 for interest and £24,424 for depreciation. In 
addition to industrial undertakings, the Commission has undertaken to pro- 
vide such municipal services as domestic water and electricity supplies, 
- accommodation houses, and to supervise matters of health and sanitation, 
besides engaging in trading operations to supply settlers with live-stock, - 
stores, and nursery stock. Co-operative enterprise, however, is receiving. 
every encouragement, and a number of co-operative organisations have 
been established to handle produce and supply the settlers’ requirements. 

The State nurseries at Leeton and Griffith supply fruit and other trees to 
the settlers, and an experiment farm is ‘maintained at Yanco under. the 
control of the Department of Agriculture; also a viticultural nursery at: 
Griffith (in the Mirrool irrigation area) for the propagation of vines on 
phylloxera-resistant stocks. An Agricultural High School has been estab- 
lished by the Department of Education at North Yanco on the irrigated area. 

During the season 1922-23 the total area of crops irrigated was 60,816 
acres, including 16,635 acres of grass, stubble, etc., 11,290. acres of oats, 5,671 
acres of: stone fruit, 4,420.acres of lucerne, 4,240 acres of wheat, 4,183 acres. 
of vines, and 3,846 acres of citrus fruits. The average amount of water 
used per acre 1-7 acre-feet. Details of production will be found in a state- 
ment,on the next page. 

Hay Irrigation Area. 

The irrigation area at. Hay, on the Murrumbidgee River, consists of about. 
4,500 acres of land, part of which was made available in 1893. Prior to 30th 
June, 1912, the area was controlled by a trust appointed in 1897. It was 
placed under the control of the Commissioner of Water Conservation and 
trrigation on Ist July, 1913. The area used for irrigation purposes on 30th 
June, 1923, was 1,035 acres, held by 65 settlers, in 108 irrigation blocks, 
ranging from 3 acres to 34 acres in size; generally the term of lease is 
thirty years, and theannual rental from 5s, to 12s. per acre. In addition, 2,698 
acres of non-irrigated land had been taken up in 48 blocks for short terms up 
to five years’ duration. The water-rate is fixed from time to time; during 
1922-23 it was 30s. per acre per annum. The pumping machinery consists of 
a suction-gas plant, supplying two engines of aboyt 55-brake horse-power 
each, working two centrifugal pumps, with an average combined capacity 
of about 4,000 gallons per minute. Dairying and pig-raising are the principal 
industries, the cultivation of fruit being very limited. - The expenditure by 
the State for the year 1922-23 was £2,437 and the revenue £2,392. 


Curlwaa Irrigation Area. ? 

The Curlwaa irrigation area, situated at Wentworth, consists of 10,600 
acres, made available in 1894, of which 1,945 acres were held in 146 irrigated 
holdings by 123 settlers on 30th June, 1923. Practically the whole of this 
area had been taken up in areas varying from 14 acres to 37 acres. There are 
a number of non-irrigated blocks containing 7,718 acres. The remainder of 
the area was common land, about to be subdivided. During the year 1922-23 
the area under fruit was 1,442 acres, of which 923 acres were bearing. Oranges, 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, pears, grapes, sultanas, and currants are grown, 
and it has been proved that the Curlwaa soil is eminently suited to fruit 
culture, some of the finest oranges grown in New South Wales being the 
product. of this locality. 

The pumping plant consists of a suction-gas engine of 120 horse-power, 
driving an 18-inch centrifugal pump, having a maximum capacity of 8,000 
gallons per minute, The main channels measure about 9 miles and 10 chains 


in length. 
680256 
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The land is leased for periods not exceeding thirty years, the annual rent 
at the present time varying generally from 1s. to 10s. per acre, though the 
rent is as much as 35a per acre on blocks set apart in recent years. The 
rate for water is fixed from time to time by the Commission and is at 
present 20s. per acre per annum, except in a few special cases, and there is 
in’ addition a general rate of 10s. per acre in productive bearing. Hach 
lessee is entitled to receive a quantity of water equivalent to a depth of 30 
inches per annum, limited to 4 inches in any one month. During the year 
1922-23 receipts were £1,370 less than expenditure. 


The rainfall in the year ended 30th June, 1923, was below. the average, 
being 93 inches, and the quantity of water pumped from the Murray River 
was 5,624 acre-feet. 


Progress or IrpicaTion SETTLEMENTS. 

Comparative statistics of the irrigation settlements in New South Wales 
are shown in the following statement; the particulars for 1910-11 relate to 
the Hay and Curlwaa settlements only, as farming operations on the Murrum- 
bidgee area did not commence until the season 1912-13 :—-. 


| 1922-23. 
Particulars. 1910-11, | 1915-16. ; ae 
"adgees! Hay. \cariwas. Total. 
Cultivated Holdings. ... uw. No. 86 771 1,435 7 120! 1,562 
Area under— ; ‘ ; 
Crop Sex 3h Acres 862) 22,488) 44,622 118] 1,488) 46,238 
Grain sive ain ess 2) 4,287 4,057, ee 4,057 
Hay and Green Food ... 399| 13,631} 24,683 98 54| 24,835 
Grape Vines— 
- Bearing ... she wise sk 186 353 1,733)... 455| 2,188 
Not yet Bearing fe Gs 74 486) 2,977)... 290! = 3,267 
Orchards— ; 
Bearing ... ste Shao 58 440 5,286) 18 468) 5,772 
Not yet Bearing Sesgiests 139| 2,896 5,631 2 229) 5,862 
Live Stock— ; ; 
Horses... ne %.. No. 239| 3,300 6,713 16t 356} 7,280 
Cattle— 
Dairy... aie” ott 3 484) 2,461] . 76,271) | *532 *33|  *6,836 
Other... Legelg. ede kG 530| 1,488 6,139 451 274| 6,864 
Sheep er uae Ge sy 708) 32,440, 11,664) 5,884 395) 17,943 
_ Swine ss 134| 2,799 3,554 87 25| 3,666 
Production— 
Wine ies a we gab... 650); 98,020 oe 98,020 
Sultanas ... Pes .. ewt.!) { 2,778 3, 169 4,123 7,292 
Raisins... set ogy | > 3,009 1,499 657 2,322| 2.979 
Currants ... ie Bin Ss ij 1,848 868 4,376 §,244 
Oranges— | 
Seville ... sek ges) . 850 126 3 979 
Washington Navel ... 5, | 973 4,988 70,145 aa 23,362; 93,507 
Valencia... 0. vs oy | ‘ my, oe 41,53? 10] 3,985} 45,527 
All other oa a os) 9,003 7031 9,706 
Peaches—- : ; 
Early... A rahe og 47,269 208| 40,651) 88,128 
Canning ... tie ere | 2,467} 25,86]]< 225,584)... 2,945; 228,529 
Nectarines... 2 te 9s 4,237 54] 1,792 6,083 
Apricots... ar gs 2,905) 10,690} 96,980 205} 15,416] 112,551 
Milk ies va .. gal, | 171,619/504,181 2,013,069) 118,795] 28,999)2, 160,863 
Butter (on farm) ... “se tb.| 8,100} 12,9231 46,808) 4,205] 3,120) 54,133 
Bacon and Ham (on farm) _,, 820) 8,865} 11,866) ... ass 11,866 


~~ * Cows in Registered Dairies only. 
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The area devoted to fruit-growing is increasing steadily, but the orchards 
planted on more than half of the area have not yet reached the stage of 
production. Oranges, peaches, apricots, and prunes are the principal kinds 
of fruit produced. The yields of these may be expected to increase rapidly 
ag the young trees become increasingly productive. 

The following statement shows the number of fruit trees of the principal 
varieties, distinguishing the productive from those not yet bearing :— 


1910-11. 1915-16. - 1922-23. 
Fruit trees. - : a 
Prc- Not yet Pro- | Not yet Pro- Not yet 
ductive. } Bearing. | ductive. | Bearing. | ductive. | Bearing. 
' Orange— | ! 3 
Seville ga Pay | 1 1,035; 900 
| H i i 
Washington Navel ...| > 202 3,606 | 6,509 7,020 | 4 82,999 | 124,550 
| | i | 
Valencia... yf | (43,536; 72,049 
Allother 00... 119 136! 439 | 9,388 | 9,276]. 4,370 
: { 
Peach— | 
Early ... " | | 39,465} 9,500. 
. | H | 
Canning cee see | & 1,752 4,503 | 16,812 | 101,113 1 182,181] 93,288 
i] 
Nectarine J | | 5,167 3,639 
| ; 
Apricot... 0. 0. | 2,088 | 2,969 | 5,927 | 42,066 | 67,939) 52,047 
Prange cue we Fels ae ee 10,290 | 39,278] 82,984 
Pluw: > ans ah? SG - aes 98; 282. 682 | 5,897 | 10,978| 3,647 
Pear — | , 
Williams... Sai 114,187] 10,672 
165 1,096 | 2,278 14,336 ; 
Other ... t : / 7,436 4,661 
Apple i... eae 400 |. 718) 1,256} 3,065| 6,206}. 22,530 
Rigs 2a bes Gay, eel! * BOT 38 303 | 8,395 | 2,298 210 
Almond... ... ie tll See 140 582 | 5,446 9,662| 9,864 


It is noteworthy that while the growing of oranges is the most extensive 
activity, the development of peach-growing, especially for canning, has been 
very rapid, and that apricots, prunes, pears, and apples are also receiving 
considerable attention. 


Irrigation PRosects. 
‘Murray River. 


‘This scheme is being carried out under agreement between representatives 
of the Commonwealth, New South Wales, Victorian and South Australian 
Governments, signed on 9th September, 1914, and an amending agreement, 
signed on 23rd November, 1920. Ses , 

The outstanding matters provided by the original and amending agreements 


were :—(a) Provision of water for irrigation purposes; (b) preservation of 
facilities for navigation; (c) allotment of equitable proportions of the avails ble 
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water for use by settlers in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia ; 
(d) equal apportionment of the costs between the four Governments ratifying 
the agreement; (e) the appointment of a joint commission to carry the 
agreement into effect. In 1922 a proposal was made to use the Hume Reser- 
voir for hydro-electric development. The proposal is now under considera- 
tion. 


The scheme agreed upon provides for the construction of (a) a dam and 
storage reservoir to be known as Hume Reservoir, with a capacity of one 
million acré-feet of water, at a cost of £1,353,000, situated on the Murray 
River 10 miles above the town of Albury; -from this reservoir waters are to 
be released to supply the needs of irrigation settlements in New South Wales 
and Victoria, and to provide sufficient waters for permanent navigation on the — 
river; (6) for storage works in connection with Lake Victoria near the western 
boundary of New South Wales, with a capacity of 500,000 acre-feet, at a 
revised cost of £320,066—the waters so impounded are to be utilised for 
irrigation purposes in South Australia, and to maintain the flow of the river 
for navigation purposes; (c) thirty-five weirs and locks, at intervals along the 
river and its tributaries, to control the flow of the river. The total cost of all 
joint works agreed upon was estimated originally at approximately £4,663,000, 
of which rather less than one-fourth is to be contributed by the Commonwealth 
Government, the remainder to be paid in equal proportions by the three 
State Governments concerned, each of which is a constructing authority 
for specified portions of works. 


When the scheme is carried out the river will be “ canalised,” or converted 
into ‘‘ a succession of pools,” whose levels may be regulated so that they will 
furnish permanent supplies for irrigation, as well as a means of navigation 
on the most important waterway. of Australia. A minimum depth of 5 feet 
of water will be maintained as far as Echuca, the present head of navigation. 
The allotment of the available water to the respective states was approximately 
two-fifths of the total each to New South Wales and Victoria, and one-fifth 
to South Australia. 


The total area of land irrigable from the River Murray and its tributaries 
is estimated to be approximately 1,500,000 acres, and, an investigation is 
in progress to determine how the irrigable lands of New South Wales may 
be used most profitably. 


The agreement was brought into operation on 3lst January, 1917, and it 
was provided that the works were to be completed within twelve years of 
that date. Though minor operations on locks and weirs had been carried 
out in South Australia, construction of the main reservoir was not begun 
until the 28th November, 1919. It was stated in the report of the River 
Murray Commission (1920-21) that the work cannot be completed within the 
prescribed time. At 30th June, 1923, the Lake Victoria storage was. suffi- 
ciently advanced to hold 200,000 acre-feet of water. 


Considerable progress has now been made in the work of construction, and 
the total expenditure by all governments in connection with the scheme 
during 1922-23 was £833,235; the total expenditure to 30th June, 1923, — 
was £2,081,569, of which amounts £216,026 and £519,720 a aa were 
contributed by New South Wales. - 


To 30th June, 1923, a sum of £743,363 had been expended o1 on the Hume 
Reservoir, and £263,405 on the Lake Victoria storage. 
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‘The proposed expenditure for 1923-24 was £1,039,000, of which £272,062 
was to be contributed by New South Wales. £525,000 was to be spent ‘on 
the Hume Reservoir, and £80,000 on Lake Victoria storage. 


‘The outflow of the Murray River at Renmark is on an average 8,500,000 
acre-feet per year. In 1922-23, 573,310 acre-feet of water were artificially 
diverted from the river in New South Wales; 912,260 in Victoria, and 
76,495 in South Australia. 


Lachlan River. 


_Investigations into the irrigation possibilities in connection with this 
river have been conducted for a number of years, and in 1922 a full report 
was prepared by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. 


Two separate proposals were considered—the Wyangala Dam (situated 
14 miles west of Cowra), to provide a storage of 273,694 acre-feet of water 
at an estimated cost of £1,312,000, including resumptions, and a proposal 
to increase the present storage at Lake Cudgellico from 28,643 acre-feet to 
46,689 acre-feet at an estimated cost of £69,000, including land resumptions. 
The storage at the Wyangala Dam would be.equal to 35 per cent. of that 
of Burrinjuck. : 


The absence of snow in the catchment area would leave the scheme entirely 
dependent upon intermittent rainfall, but under the Wyangala scheme the 
flow of the river could be made more regular. . 


Macquarie and Namoi Rivers. 


A suitable site for a dam on the Macquarie River has been located at 
Burrendong, a short distance below the junction with the Cudgegong River, 
and the storage possibilities have been investigated. .'The capacity of the 
dam would be 407,000 acre-feet with water stored to a maximum depth 
of 120 feet; but if this were increased to 150 feet the storage would be 
797,000 acre-feet. 


Investigations are being made in respect of the Namoi and Peel Rivers. 
Sites at Blue Hole, above Manilla, and Keepit, near the junction of the Peel 
River, are being considered in connection with the Namoi River, and at 
Bowling Alley Point in connection with the Peel River. 


WATERWORKS. 


Provision is: made by the Water Act, 1912, that all waterworks constructed 
by private individuals in connection with natural sources of water must be 
approved and licensed by the State. During the year ended 30th June, 
1923, 226 applications were received for new licenses, and 127 for the renewal 
of existing licenses; at the date mentioned 1,696 licenses were in force for 
pumps, dams, and other works, small fees being charged in each case. 


Water Trusts and Bore Trusts. 


Part III of the Water Act, 1912, empowers the State to construct works 
to provide ‘supplies of water for irrigation, stock, or domestic purposes, and 
for drainage. The capital cost of such works are repaid by beneficiaries, 
with interest in instalments spread over a period of years, The works are 
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administered by trustees appointed from among the beneficiaries under the 
Act, except in the case of trusts in the Western Division, when the Western 
Land Board is appointed as trustee. 


‘For the supply of water under these conditions works have been carried 
out by the State, and local trusts have been constituted in connection with 

‘ (a) 12 artesian wells, embracing an area of 324,947 acres, with 108 miles of 
drains ; 63 artesian bores, embracing 4,171,852 acres, with 2,660 miles 
of drains, and 4 bores whose works are not yet completed; 
(b) 9 schemes for the improvement of natural off-takes of effluent channels, 
for the. purpose of diverting supplies from the mam rivers, the trust 
districts embracing 1,608,715 acres, and 5 similar schemes relating to 
1,571,520 acres, whose works are incomplete. 


The area included within these trusts is 7,814,657 acres. 


‘The bores which are controlled by trusts are constructed by the Govern- 
ment, to whom the cost is repaid by the residents in instalments extending 
over 28 years. The rates levied by the trusts in their districts range from 
1-06d. to 4-0d. per acre, and generally are between 14d. and 2d. per acre. 


Artesian Bores. 


That portion of the gréat Australian artesian, basin which extends into 
New South Wales covers approximately 70,000 square miles, and is situated 
in the northern and north-western hinterland of the State. 


The first artesian bore was sunk in 1879 on the Kallara pastoral holding, 
between Bourke and Wilcannia, and the first Government bore was com- 
pleted in 1884 at Goonery on the Bourke-Wanaaring road. 


The following statement shows the extent of the work which has been 
successfully effected by the Government, and by private owners, up to the 
30th June, 1923 :— , 


Bores. Flowing. | Pumping.| Total. ; Total Depth. 
feet. 
For Public Watering-places, Artesian Wells, etc. 130 | 36 166 340,641 
for Country Towns Water Supply ae Jd 3 1 4 6,533 
For Improvement Leases... ses see ee 27 3 30 47,289 
Total, Government Bores .. 160 40 200 | - 394,463 
Private Bores... 224 84 308 | 454,638 


The average depth of Government bores is 1,972 feet, and of private bores 
1,476 feet, and they range from 89 to 4,338 feet. 


The deepest wells in New South Wales are in the county of Stapylton, one 
at Boronga having a depth of 4,338 feet and an outflow at present of 891,180 
gallons; another at. Dolgelly has a depth of 4,086 feet, and a discharge of 
520,010 gallons per day. The largest outflow at the present time is at 
the Wirrah bore, in the county of Benarba, which yields 1,027,366, gallons a 
day, and has a depth of 3,578 feet. 


° 
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Of the 556 bores which have been sunk, 384 are flowing, and 377 of 
these give an aggregate discharge of 82,731,703 gallons per day; 124 bores 
give a pumping supply, the balance of 48 being failures, The total depth 
bored is 910,043 feet. 


The flow from 77 bores is utilised for supplying water for stock on holdings 
served in connection with bore-water trusts and artesian districts under 
the Water Act of 1912. The total flow from these bores amounts to 
32,790,169 gallons per day, watering an area of 4,496,799 acres-by means 
of 2,768 miles of distributing channels. The average rating by the bore trusts 
to repay the capital cost, with 4 per cent. interest, in twenty-eight years, is. _ 
1-5d. per acre, including the cost of maintenance and ‘administration. 


In the majority of cases the remaining bores are used by pastoralists for 
stock-watering purposes only, but in a few instances the supply is utilisca 
in connection with country towns. 


The watering of the north-western country by means of bore-water has 
largely increased the carrying capacity of the land; and, what is perhaps 
of greater importance, it has made practicable some pastoral settlement on 
small holdings in areas previously utilised by eompe is holding extensive 
areas. 


It has been determined that the multiplicity of bores is the chief factor 
governing the annual decrease in bore-flows, also that the limitation of the 
discharge of water from a bore will prolong its existence as an efficient flow; 
action has been taken, therefore, to prevent any waste by the control of the 
bore-flow, and by its adjustment to actual needs. It is anticipated that 
this action will materially reduce the rate of decrease in the future. 


Private Artesian Bores. 


Much has been done in the way of artesian boring by private enterprise. 
So far as can be ascertained, 332 private bores have been undertaken in 
New South Wales, of which 24 were failures. The yield of the flowing 
bores is estimated at 37 million gallons per day. No data are available 
regarding the pumping bores. 


Shallow Boring. 


Arrangements were made by the Government in 1912 to assist settlers by 
sinking shallow bores, and the scheme, which was described fully in the 1916 
issue of this Year Book, has met with considerable success, Operations were 
commenced with one plant only, but the number has been increased gradually 
and 29 are now at work. During the year 1922-23, no less than 414 new 
applications were received for use of the plant of the: Commission, and 221 
bores were completed during the year. 


Up to the 30th June, 1923, 1,193 hones had been sunk, but 209 proved 
failures, the total cost being £201,830. The total depth bored’ was 326,349 
feet, the greatest depth of any bore being 1,000 feet. During the year. 
_ £40,594 was expended on shallow boring operations, and £26,129 was repaid 

by settlers to the Government. The operations of the year resulted in a 
trading profit of £5,476, excluding concessions to settlers amounting to 


£2,800. 
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In addition to the work conducted under the shallow boring regulations, 
22 bores have been sunk in the Pilliga Scrub and on Crown lands for the 
Lands Department and. Forestry Commission. The fact that 52 of. the 
bores put down in the Pilliga Scrub are giving a flowing supply is. of 
special interest, as it indicates the possibility of tapping a small and hitherto 
unknown artesian basin. 


Growth of Artesian Boring. 


The rapid development which has occurred in utilising the underground 
water resources of the State in the past ten years is evident from the fact 
that the number of successful bores of all kinds increased from 458 in 1911 © 
to 1,492 in 1923, 


Sf] 
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New Sovra W ALES contains extensive mineral deposits of great value 
and variety. Coal was discovered as early as 1797, though under the indus- 
trial conditions prevailing at that time its importance was not fully realised. 
World-wide interest, however. was excited by the announcement in 1851 
that gold had been discovered in New South Wales. It attsacted 
a rapid flow of immigration to the country and promoted the development 
of its resources. In later years copper, tin, and silver-lead deposits. were 
opened up and coal and silver-lead have proved to be the richest sources of 
mineral production. 


With the exhaustion of the known aulirsial deposits, where valuable minerals 
were recoverable without the expenditure of much capital, the organisation 
of the mining industry has become to a great extent the province of companies 
and syndicates with the necessary. financial resources to instal. ‘machinery 
and to conduct operations on a large scale. 


Supervision of Mining, etc. 

The general supervision of the mining industry in the State and the 
administration of the enactments relating to mining are functions of the 
Department of Mines under the control of a responsible Minister of the 
Crown. In the mining districts Wardens’ Courts, each under the sole 
jurisdiction of a Warden, determine suits relating to the right of occupation 
of land for mining and other matters in regard to mining operations. 


Lanp OccuPieD For MINING. 


‘The occupation of land for the purpose of mining is subject to the Mining 
Act of 1906 and its amendments. Any person may obtain a miner’s right 
which entitles the holder, under prescribed conditions, to occupy Crown 
land for mining purposes and to mine therein, and to occupy as. a residence 
area land not exceeding a quarter of an acre within the boundaries of a town 
or village, or 2 acres elsewhere. A holder of a miner’s right may apply also 
for an authority to prospect on Crown lands, and, in the event of the dis- 
covery of any mineral, he may be required to apply for a lease of the land 
or to continue prospecting operations. Another form of occupation of Crown 
land in connection with mining is under the rights conferred by a business 
license which entitles the holder to occupy a limited area w ithin a geld or 
mineral field for the purpose of carrying on any business except mining. 


A business license confers the right to only one holding at a time. 
Holders of miners’ rights may take possession of more than one tenement, but 
are required to hold an additional miner’s right in respect of each 
tenement after the first of the same class. The term of a miner’s right 
or business license is not. less than six months and not more than twenty 
years, It may be renewed upon application, and is transferable by endorse- 
ment and registration. The fee for a miner’s right is at the rate of 5s. per 
annum, and for a business license £1 per annum. The number of miners’ 
rights issued during 1923 was 10,477, and of business licenses 398. These 
figures show a marked decline in comparison with. those for the year. 1913 
when 17,766 miners’ rights and 1,039 business licenses were issued. 

*46121—A 
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Crown lands may be granted as mining leases, which authorise mining on 
the land, and. as leases for mining purposes which authorise the use of the 
land for conserving water, constructing drains, etc., and railways, erecting 
buildings and machinery and dwellings for miners, generating electricity, 
dumping residues, and for other avorks in comnection with mining, but do 
not allow mining or the removal of minerals from the land. Except in the 
case of special leases, which may be granted in certain cases, the maximum 
area’ of'a mining lease varies according to the mineral sought, viz., opal, 
} acre; gold, 25 acres; coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gas, 
640 acres; other minerals, 60 acres. 


Private lands are open to mining subjeet to the payment of rent and 
-eompensation and to other conditsons as prescribed. The mining wardens 
‘may geant to the holders of miners’ rights authority to enter private lends, 
but, except with the consent of the owner, the authority does not extend 
to land on which certain improvements have been effeeted, e.g., cultivation, 
or the erection of substantial buildings. An authority may be granted 
for a period up to two years, and during its currency the holder may apply 
for a. mining lease of the land. Leases of private lands for mining :purposes 
may be granted also. The maximum areas of private lands that may be 
leased are:—Opal, 150 ft. square; coal amd shale, 640 acres; and other 
minerals, 80 acres. The owners of private lands, with the concurrence 
of the Minister for Mines, may lease areas under agreement to holders of 
rainers’ rights. 

Dredging leases may be granted in respect-ef Crown and private lands, 
including the beds of rivers, lakes, ete., and land under tidal waters. : 


‘The area under mining ocenpation in New South Wales.at.3lst December, 
1923, was approximately 617,551 acres, made up as follows :— 


Nature of Holding. ereey ple Total. 
. Cres. acres. “aeres. 
Leases— : 
Mining ... . .... a aoe, a aa ---| 242,771 |  40;44I | 202,912 
Mining .Purpeses Ae oe ase aes ee 6,281 629 : G,980 
Dredging ioe ~ ra sas ves -_ 721* _ 721 
Agreements ate eae dont nos bce ie are 70,505 "70,505 
Authority to Enter Se ae = ie as Sea ‘$6,630 | . 86,830 
Authority to ‘Prospect ... tag oie ok es 9,199 se OATS 
Miners’ Bights and Business Livenses ... <a wm] 10,7758 a8: 10,758 
Applications. for “Leases-— ; 
Mining ones tee oes coe bass wed 34,175. 87,714 121,889 
Mining Purposes... easy eee Bes ise B48 648 1,586 
Applications fer Authority -to Prespeet _ bes 15,415 ae 15,415 
Other Mining Titles ace ae es es 1,666* ois 1,666 
. Total wee aes ae ss | B21j944 | -205,)637 @1T,551 


* Inchides Primate Lands, 


The annual rent for mining leases of Crown lands is 2s. per-acre, and of 
private lands 20s. per acre in respect of the surface actually occupied. 
The rents for dredging leases are 2s. Sd.-per aere in respect of Crown 
lands, awd as assessed by the Wurden in open court in respect of 
private lands. Royalties are pavable to the Crown in respect of the minerals 
won, except in certain cases where they have been obtaimed from private 
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lands held without reservation of minerals to the Crown. The royalty on 
coal and shale is charged at the rate of 6d. per ton, and on other minerals 
atthe ‘rate of l.per cent. of the value. 


Royalty may be remitted under certain stulinans as prescribed by’ the 
Mining Acts, ¢.g., if the gross-annual output of minerals, other than coal and 
shale, won from Crown land under mining Jease does not.exceed £500. In 
many cases rents may be deducted from the royalties. The amount of 
reyalty received during the year 1923 was, £144,206, of which £201 was in 
respect of land held under permits, and the balance from land under lease. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF PROSPECTING. 


The State Legislature votes a-certain sum each year to encourage pros- 
pecting for minerals and to assist. miners to open up new fields. The vote 
is administered by the Prospecting Board, which consists of the Under- 
Secretary for Mines as Chairman, the Government Geologist, the Chief In- 
spector of Mines, an inspector, the Chief Mining Surveyor, and a geologieal 
surveyor. Miners desiring a grant must satisly the Board that the leeality 
to. be prospected is likely to-yield:the mineral sought, and ‘that the mede. of 
operation is suitable for its discovery. 

‘The amount advanced must be refunded ‘in the event of the discovery .of 
payable mineral by means of :the aid. 


The following statement shows a summary. of the amounts allotted to 
prospectors-for the various:minerals. ‘The figures are for calendar years. from 
i887 to 1895, and thereafter for the years ended 30th June :— 


Amounts allotted to Progpeators for— 


Petied. es 
| Goa. | Stet and Capper. | Tin, Coa. | Other | Total. 
£ 


1887-1889 | .26,332 -BE6.| 188 -B4 338 283 | 28,011. 
1890-1894 | 111/878 | 7,284 | . 1,367 1,261 | 3,752 | 3,283 | -128;795 


1895-1900 | 107,581 | 4,886 7,762] 2,389) ... 4,021 | 127,639 
1901-1905/ 80,636 | 5,108 | 10,136 | 7,828 40 | 1,430] 105,178 
1906-1910} 38,822 | 7,086 | 20,765] 3,146] 310| 871 71,900 
1911-1915) 50,209 | 7,557} 8,939 | 5,870)... 4,837 |. 77,412 
1516-1920 | 32,976 | 4,325 | 10,087 | 3,978 90 | 5,829 | 87,255 
1921 7,375 | 889 1,330| 901 863 | 1,286 | 12,644 
1922 9,052 | 1,587 | 1,250] 1,663 850 659 | 15,011 
1923 7,018 | -1,727|/ 40! 1,559/)  ... 341 | 11,050 


Total ...| 471,874 | 42,155 | @2,154 | 29,629 | 6,243 | 22,840 | 634,895 © 


_ Ineach year some of-the prospectors fail to complete the works for which 
aid has been granted, and the amounts allotted.are not paid in full. - The 
total amount expended to the end of 1923 in encouraging prospecting was 
£542,049. 

The Commonwealth Government has offered a reward of £50,000 for the 
diseovery of petroleum oil in Australia. The Government of New South 
Wales has offered a reward of £1,000 for the discovery of.a new mineral field, 
and has promised a bonus of £10,000 for the production of 100,000 gallons 
of petroleum: i in the State. 


Lapour AND MACHINERY. 
Aicag leases and permits contain conditions as ‘to the minimum number 
of men to be employed. The usual labour conditions in respect of mining - 
. leases of Crown lands and of leases or agreements to mine on private lands 
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are as follows :—-For coal, shale, mineral oils, petroleum, or natural gas, 
for first twelve months of term granted, 2 men to 320 acres, thereafter 
4 men; for gold, 1 man to 5 acres during the first year, and thereafter 
1 man to 2 acres; for other minerals, 1 man to 20 acres during the first 
year, thereafter 1 man to 10 acres. For dredging leases the prescribed. 
labour is in the proportion of 7 men to 100 acres. The labour conditions 
may be suspended in cases where low prices for the products or other adverse 
circumstances affect the working of a mine. — 

; The extent to which the mining industry has. provided employment is 
"indicated in the following statement of the approximate number of men 
employed in the last five years :— 


Coal Other Mines, Total 


and | number of 
‘Year, Shale | Silver, men 
Mines. Gold, Lead, | Copper. Tin, | Other Total. employed. 
: and Zinc, : : 
1919 |. 17,658 | 1,656] 4,286) 1,148) 2,171 | 2,150 | 21,411 | 29,069 
1920 19,395 1,712 1,541 583 1,822 | * 2,220 7,878 27,273. . 
1921 20,973 952 | 2,085 68 | 1,169 865 | 5,089} 26,062 
1922 21,704 715 1,732 52 751 | 866 4,116 25,820 
1923 23,054 585 | . 2,405 40 702 | 1,339 5,071 28,125. 


The number of coal and shale miners has increased in each year of the 
period, but there has been a marked decline in the number of gold, copper, 
and tin miners. The decreases may not have been so great as indicated, — 
because it is probable that the figures for the years 1°19 and 1920 are over- 
stated, the gross number of: miners being included in some cases instead of 
the average number employed. The figures for later years represent the sum 
of the average number employed at each mine in operation. During 1923 
there was-a substantial increase in the number persons employed in silver, 
lead, and zinc mining as compared with the number in the previous year. 
The number employed in each of the last three years, as stated above, 
includes “ fossickers,” viz.: 450 in 1921, 560 in 1922, and 358 in 1928. 
Their output was small and it is probable that they were not wholly engaged 


in mining. 
The value of the machinery used in connection with mining in each of the 
three years 1921-23 is shown below :— ; : 
1921. 1922. 1923, 
Machinery. ; Coal ee re Coal 
and | Other | , an her ; and | Other 
Shale | Mines. | T°t#!- | Shale. | Mines. Total. | shate Mines, | Total. 
Mines. ' Mines. Mines. 


4 


: £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 | £000 .| £000 | £000: 
Winning, Weighing 


Ventilating, ete. ...|3,615 |. 925 | 4,540 |3,713 | 798 | 4,511 | 4,075 | 1,090 {5,165 


Hauling to Wharf or | 
12,561 | 123 | 2,684 |2,573 | 116 | 2,689 | 2,682 | 169 | 2,851 


Railway... 
Other ... ie ..| 461} 434; 895] 568 | 375) 9431} 448 | 309] 757 
Total .... ...| 6,637 | 1,482 | 8,119 | 6,854 |1,289 8,143 | 7,205 1,568 | 8,773 


The value of the machinery employed in mining operations during 1923 
represented 59 per cent. of the total value; 33-per cent. was used for transport- 
ing the minerals from the surface of the mine to a wharf or railway station. 
In some cases mine owners have constructed railway lines for the purpose of 
connecting the mines with the State railway system or with wharves, 
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‘particulars being shown on page 134 of this Year Book. Machinery is used 
extensively in the coal mines, where 2,164,912 tons, or 22 per cent. of the 
total output, were cut by machines during 1923. Of 313 machines in use, 
149 were operated by electricity, and 164 by compressed air. 


Prices oF MINERALS. 


The prices of the principal metals are regulated by the world’s production 
in relation to the world’s demands, as the local demand is small. The quo- 
tations in the following table for silv er, lead, copper, and tin are the average 
apo! prices on the London Exchange. 


Year. |. Silver, Lead. Zine. Copper. Tin, 
| peroz,; perton. |. per ton. per ton. per ton. 

s. d. £s.d.| £58. d.| £8 a. s. d. 
1914 12 13) 1813 9; 23 6 8! 591L 3] Yl 2 9 
1915 | 1 11-7 2217 8! 6613 8| 7212 9; 164 4 0 
1916 | 2 7:3 3019 6| 68 811/116 1 3/ 182 8 5 
1917 | 3. 4:9 30 0 0} 52 3 6; 125 2 5| 237 13 1 
1918 | 3116; 30 2 8; 52. 311/115 11 6] 32911 38 
1919 | 4 9-1 28 311 | 42 5 3|19019 4) 257 9 8 
1920 |5 16 38 4 7) 45 4 6; 9712 5| 296 1 7 
1921 | 3 09 | 2214 4; 26 4 1) 69 8 7] 165 6-7 
1922, | 2104 | 2315 9; 2015 6; 62 3 6). 15910 9 
1923 |2 74 | 2616 4] 3218 6} 6518 1) 202 5 1 


The prices of metals rose to an abnormal height during the war period, 
then declined rapidly. as the oversea deniand decreased. 


. Prices oF Coat. 

Prices of coal depend to a greater extent upon local factors. The price 
varies considerably in the three districts in which coal is mined, the northern 
coal being the dearest and the western the cheapest. The following statement 
shows the average value per ton at the pits’ mouths in the various districts 
during the last ten years :— 


District. | 1914. | 1015, 1916. 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. 1921. 1922. | 1923. 

} i 
s. d. salsa ad: is di la dia: d.|sd:|i9. a] a a. 
Northern I7-s|7.71/9 1h si sig 6ls 3\t7 7117 617 7 
Southern 16 4161117 2110 0/910 (1110/13 4/16 6/16 31/16 1 
Western... +5 615 616 7/8 O18 8/9 4{1L 8|1210|12 8 11 5 
- All Districts ...):7 217 3) 8 2110-8 l1011 12 7 {14 5 (1610/16 9|16 5 


The large increases in the prices of coal since 1916 have been due to decisions 
of tribunals appointed by the Commonwealth Government to regulate wages 
and. prices in the industry. 


Mineran PRopuction. 

The statistics relating to the production of the mining industry as 
published in this chapter are obtained from two sourccs: (1) “the records of 
the Department of Mines, which, until the year 192], were the only data 
available; and (2) returns for the years 1921 to 1923 collected from 
owners by the Government Statistician under the authority of the Census 
Act, 1901. The latter. returns relate to the minerals actually mined 
during the year specified, whereas the records of the Department of Mines 
relate to the minerals won during the year, and in many instances include 
the value of metals won from minerals brought to grass in past years. 
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It is extremely difficult to ascertain with.a reasonable degree of accuracy 
the vahie of the annual output of metzlliferous mines—that' is, the vale 
at the mines and before treatment of the minerals actually raised in each 
year. This value cannot be determined with exactitude until the minerals 
have been subjected to the final processes'for the extraction ofthe metallic — 
contents, and such operations extend over a long period, and in many cases 
are conducted. in localities: outside the State. — 
The value of the, production of metalliferous mines, as stated by the 
Department of Mines, includes in many instances the value added by reason 
of ore-dressing operations, and it was recognised that the use of the Depart- 
ments figures for years prior to 1921 involved duplication in regard to the 
mining and manufacturing industries. Am endeavour was made to obviate 
this difficulty, when the mine owners were asked to supply special returns 
to the Government Statistician, showing therei information relating to 
mining operations only, and excluding all particulars regarding the treatment 
of ores. It is found, however, that.it is almost impossible to give separate 
details regarding the actual operations of mining, especially where the same 
company undertakes both mining and ore-dressing, and it is:wnder such 
conditions that; the most important branch of metalliferous miming in New 
' South Wales—viz., silver, lead,.and zine—is usually conducted. In view 
of these difficulties the value of the peoduction:ef metullaferons mines can 
be calculated only approximately, and attemtion is speeially directed to 
the fact that the values as stated in this Year Book are to be regarded as’ 
estimates. In respect of coal-mining, the most impertant item of mineral 
production, there is little difficulty in ascertaining the value of the output, 
as the mineral need not be subjected to treatment before use. 


Mining Operations. , 

The following statement is a sammary of the particulars furnished by 
mine owners in returns under the Census Act regarding the mines in opera- 
tion and the minerals mined during the three yeara 1921 to. 1923 :— 


1921. 1922. 1923. 
Particulars: Coal ene : Coal on ‘ Coal | as 
and 4 j 1 om id her | qr, 
Shale | Mines.| Tl} ghate | mines.| TO | ciate | atines. | Total. 
Mines: | Mines, Mines. 
Mines working | 143.) 350} aga tes aaa! 500! £6 
Average time worked—| : } | 
Months... ...! 10-49) 715i Oil) LO-B1] 26-50; 10-52! *201) *258) #209 
Employees— 
6, 


Above ground ...| 5,385, 2, 8,1 5,841| 2,385} 8,0: 2,516; 8,743 
Below ground ...| 15,588} 2 17,878 15,863} 1,927} 17,790! 16,827) 2,555] 19,382 
Total ... see 20,973| 5,089) 26,062; 21,704, 4,116) 25,820) 23.054 5,671) 28,125 


£000 | £000 | £000.| £000°| £000 
5,704) 727) 648tt 5,571 773 


Vatue of — : 
Land, Building, ete. | 3,223) 2061 3, 3,502 208),. 3,705) 
Machinery ... vf 6,637) 1,482) 8,1 6,854). 1,289] 8,143) 
Tools: replaced, etc.; 196 r at 188) 15] 
Materials used ...) 926) «154/- 1,080} 833/298] 1,128) 
Buelconsumed.. .... 347/130) 477]. 309) E51]: 460) 
Output. | 9,036} 1,156/-10,192| 8,293| 1,3731 


* Days. 
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The average number of employees in the coal and shale mines has increased 
steadily since 1921, though the operations, as indicated. by the value: ef 
materials, fuel, ete., and. of the output, seem to have been on a lower scale. 

The figures regarding employment in other: mines includes fossickers. In 
192] the valwe of ssinerals won by 450 fosstckers was: £46,932; in 1922 
there were 560, with an. output of £31,156; and in-1993 the number was 358, 
and. the value £26,897. 

As stated above, the value of production represents the estimated value 
at the mines, and before treatment, of the output. from the mines during 
each year. The figures relating to value of output, number of employees 
ané wages paid during the years 1921 and. 1922, as stated in the previous. 
issue of the Year Book, are amended in this issue, subsequent investigation 
having shown that, notwithstanding special efforts to avoid duplication, 
the figures relating to metalliferous mines still included some ef the value 
added to the output by treatment of ores, also a number of employees - 
engaged im ore-dressigg and the salaries and wages paid to them. 

The. value of the tools replaced includes the value of tools used by the 
mine employees in mining and the value of materials used in constructing 
or repairing the plant or machinery of the mines. td 

A statement showing the relation between the value of the output in each: 
year and the various factors which comprise the value is not made, as it 
is diffteult to-make the dissection ‘n regard to metalliferous mining: 


Minerals Won--Value and Quantity. - 

Satisfactory statistics in regard to the production of the various minerals 
cannot’ be obtained: The values of the ores are estimated after assay, but 
many of the metals. are associated in the same mineral matter, so. that itis 
extremely difficult’ to. make a reliable estimate of their quantity and value, 
especially im cases: where the ores are exported before final treatment. 

The figures shown im the followmg tables are based on those published in 
the.annual reports of the Department of Mines, amd the particulars regarding 
the output of iron made from scrap, Portland cement, lime, and coke 
have been deducted from. the values shown in the reports, as they are 
included. in. the production. of the. manufacturing industry. The figures: 
include,.in many cases, the value of the ores after treatment at the mines. 

The average annual value of the minerals won in each-quinquennial period . 
since. 1856 is: shown. below. :— 


, Average Annual Average Annual 
a | Vilue- of Production. Period. : Value of Production: ; 
= £ I. - £ 
1854-1860 1,213,824 1896=1980 5,168,273 
1861-1865 1,996,079- 1901-3905 5,873,176 
1866-1870 1,400,201 . || 1906-910 8,330,883 
1871-1875 2,153, 646. _ IGEE-LOLS 10,169,752 
1876-1880 1,836,803 1916-1920 , 10,823,478 
1881-1885 2,476,368 1923 12,066,370: 
1886-1890 | 3,728,086 1922 12,958,008 
1891-1895. |. 5,240,666. | 1923 14,232,019 


The value of the minerals: won during 1923: was 40 per cent. higher tham: 
the average of the period 1911-1915, but the imerease was-due to higher prices 
rather than to larger output, except-in-the case ef coal, of which the quantity. 
has risen as well as the:price. 
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The estimated value of the minerals won from the commencement of 
mining operations to the end of the year 1923 is shown below :—- 


Estimated Value of Minerals Won. 


“Mineral. © "Io the en 901 to | 1911 to ; : To the 
rot 1900.'| “1D10,, | "1930. BREE i  BREES Sb MMRE 9 ea eh 
Metals— £000 £000 £000. £000 £000 £000 £000 
Gold wae] 48,740 | 9,251 | 4,865 217 | 107 80 | 63,260 
Silver and lead ...| 30,762 | 23,062 | 34,210; 1,327; 2,574 2,957 |. 94,892 
Copper... «| 8,094 1 2,521 4,642 41 36]. 82 | 15,416. 
Zine | Naas oe 157 4,201 9,057 284 1,158 1,411 | 16,268 © 
Tin ... ae «| 6,788 1,894 | 3,660 164 | 154 “181 | 12,841 : 
Tron (Pig) oe ee 422 2,869 639 249 708 | 4,887 ° 
Non-Metals— 
Coal se ...| 37,3816 | 24,945 | 43,607 9,078 | 8,508 | 8,608 | 132,062 
Shale =... wt 1,929 322 298 77 61 3; 2,690 
Opal ers 457 781 260 13 . 3 1,529 
Limestone flux... 555 |. 124 207 - 42 21) 49 998 » 
Other oe sts 582 652 1,282 184 75.| 150] 2,925 
ge ee pe — ws 
‘Total ae ...! 135,380 | 68,175 | 104,957 | 12,066 | 12,958 | 14,232 | 347,768 


At the end of the year 1900 the value of the gold won exceeded that of any. 
other mineral, but with the subsequent decline in gold mining and the 
development of the coal and silver-lead fields, coal advanced rapidly to the 
head of the list, and the value of the silver and lead surpassed the output of 
gold. At the end of 1923 the value of the coal production represented 38 
per cent. of the total value, silver and lead 27 per cent., and gold 18 per 
cent. 

The following statement shows the quantity of the various minerals won - 
in the years 1921-23 in comparison with the average annual output in the pre- 
war years 1909-13, also the total yield to the end of 1923 :-—- 


Annual Output. 
Y Total Output 
Minerals. : to end of 
eee ee 1921. 1922, | 1923. Anes 
Gold ... bus ...0z. fine! 177,928 |° 51,178 | 25,222. 18,833 | 14,892,772 
Silver ... tee ae 1,968,696 | 1,963,379 | 749,904 107,682 | 45,301,521 
Silver-lead ore, etc. ... tons 332,408 53,507 | 199,585. 241,761 | 9,814,571 
Lead—Pig, etc. ...,, 18,950 20,353! 8,113 me 326,621 
Zine-spelter and con- ; | 
centrates. ... ary 477,218 79,694 363,681} 426,049 | 5,299,656 
Copper a ooo: od, 10,490 "499 | 625 1,261 263,506 
Tin ingots and ore ... ,, 2,167 1,595 1,144 896 127,604 
Tron—Pig (from local ~ 
ores) wes Seue Liss 40,564 90,053 54,856" 94,350 955,284 
Tron oxide... Sdsn' s35 2,960 3,109 1,381 2,716 49,888 
fronstone flux eben 35 1,659 7,473 980 she 132,655 
Chromeiron ore... ,, 135 62 529 1,192 36,433 
Wolfram Ss eae Ass 175 ane sia 2 2,262 
Scheelite ees weet ay : 110 wets eats oe 1,690 
Platinum bow wee OZ. 459 249 80 586 16,604 
Molybdenite ... ... tons 46 vee : 2 9 810 
Antimony... ieee aise “88° 125 abe ots 19,032 
Manganese ore Gee gs oa 3,515 2,398 2,556 . 28,384 
Coal... ws Aus 8% 8,836,994 }10,793,387 |10,183,133 110,478,513 |288,135,565 
Shale ... ses ow. 5, | 59,024 32,489 23,467 1,207 | 1,919,043 
Alunite es wees 226 520 185 998 56,070 
Limestone flux Sa. 35 44,820 111,558 56,231 131,843 | 1,996,727 
Diamonds... ...carats 4,533 1,563 1,000 175 201,674 
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With the exceptions of coal, pig-iron, chrome, manganese, platinum, 
alunite, and limestone flux, the output-in 1923 of the minerals enumerated 
was below the average yield in the years 1909-13. The decline was:due . 
in many cases to decreased demand for industrial’ metals, for, with high 
costs of production, the margin over expenses was too low for the profitable 
exploitation. of the mineral deposits. 


Gop. 


Though gold had been found in New South Wales in earlier years, the 
history of gold-mining in the State dates from 1851, when its existence in 
payable quantities was proved by HE. H. Hargraves, and the principal gold- 
fields were discovered. The deposits which have been mined includé various 
types, e.y., alluvial gold, auriferous reefs or lodes, impregnations in stratified 
deposits and igneous rocks, and irregular deposits, as in auriferous ironstone. 


Many rich alluvial deposits in which gold was easily accessible were exploited 
during the twenty years 1851-1870; then it became necessary to introduce 
expensive methods of mining, and the production declined. During the 
period of general depression which followed the financial crisis of 1893 greater 
attention was paid to prospecting for minerals, and with the development 
of new processes the output of gold showed considerable improvement. 
During recent years, however, there has been a steady decline, and the yield 
in 1923 was the lowest recorded in any year since 1851. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold won to the 
end of 1923 :—- 


f 


Period. | Quantity. Equivalent in Value. 
oz. crude. ~ oz. fine. ~ £ 
_ 1851-1860 3,280,963 2,714,531 ~ 11,530,583 
1961-1870 3,542,912 3,219,628 13,676, 102 
1871-1880 2,258,259 2,019,116 8,576,655 
1881-1890 | 1,173,885 1,013,846 4,306,541 
1891-1900 2,867,337 © 2,432,387 10,332,120 
1901-1910 2,669,670 "2.952, 851 . 9,569,492 
1911-1920 1,333,796 1,145,185 4,864,440 
1921 55,688 1,173 | 217,370 
1922 27,581 25,222 107,139 
1923 20,758 18,833 79,998 
Total .... 17,225,844 14,902,772 | 63,280,440 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century a system of dredging was intro- 
duced for the purpose of recovering alluvial gold from the beds of the rivers 
which drain auriferous country, and in 1900 the quantity obtained by the 
dredges was 7,924 oz. of fine gold, valued at £33,660. During the following - 
decade the quantity amounted to 298,416 oz. fine, valued at £1,267,598. 
Subsequently the output of the dredges declined, the figures-for the year 
1923 being 7,694 oz. fine, valued at £32,683. Dredges are employed also for 
the recovery of stream tin; particulars are shown on. page 529. 
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Sinver, Leap, anp ZINC. 

The production of lead and:zine in New South Wales is associated closely 
with the mining of silver, the Broken Hill silver-lead deposits being the 
main source of the output. 

The Broken Hill field: was: discovered in 1883, and it has become one of . 
the principal mining centres of the world. Up to the end of 1923 approxi- 
mately 32,500,000 tons of ore had been raised, and it has been estimated 
that the reserves amount to at least 12,060,000 tons. The lode, varying 
in width from 10 feet to 400 feet, may be traced for several miles. Mining 
leases held by companies and syndicates extend along its entire length, 
but operations are confined to an extent of 34 miles in the centre. Under- 
neath an outcrop of manganiferous ironstone were found rich oxidised 
ores, consisting of carbonate of lead and kaolin with silver, and, below these 
ores, mixed. sulphides of lead and zinc with a high silver content. As the 
depth increased the proportions of silver, lead, and zinc became smaller, 
and the gangue consisted of rhodonite which causes difficulty in the extraction 
of the metals. 

For some years operations were directed towards the recovery of silver 
‘in the ores which contained the metal in payable quantities. The other 
metals were: not recovered because the current. price for lead was compara- 
tively low and a method had not been devised by which the lead and zinc 
in the complex sulphide ores could be separated profitably. Consequently 
huge dumps of residue and low-grade ores accumulated at the mines until 
the development of new processes for the separation of the sulphides by 
means of flotation led to their treatment. 


Lead and zine concentrates have been produced: in large quantities at 
Broken Hill. The former contain lead. amounting to 60 or 65 per cent., 
silver 20 to 25-0z. per ton, zine 7 to 8 per cent., and sulphur 15 per cent. 
The zinc concentrates contaim zinc, about 45 per cent., lead 6 per cent., 
silver 10 oz. per ton, and sulphur 30 per cent. The lead. concentrates are 
treated at Port Pirie in South Australia. The greater part of the zinc 
concentrates is exported to the United Kingdom and other European 
countries or to Japan, but increasing quantities are being treated in Australia 
at Risdon, Tasmania. : 

During 1923 the output of ore from the Broken Hill mines amounted to 
878,537 tons, viz., 16,684 tons of oxidised and 861,853 tons of sulphide ore; 
the value of the output, including the yield fron: the treatment of zinc tailings, 
was £4,672,331. 

Another silver field of importance, known as Yerranderie, is situated in 
the Burragorang Valley. The lodes are small, varying in width from mere 
threads to 8 feet, but they are exceptionally rich. The bulk of the silver is 
associated with galena, which contains up to 160 oz. per ton. Second-grade 
ores contain from 40 to 80 oz. perton. The Yerranderie field is handicapped 
by the high cost of haulage along a steeply-graded road to the nearest railway, 
therefore only first-grade ore is despatched from the mines, the lower grades 
being stacked for concentration or future treatment. 

Smaller silver fields are situated in various parts of the State. 

It is difficult to assess the quantity and value of the various metals won 
from. the silver-lead ores mined in. New South Wales as the process of 
extracting the metallic contents is conducted for the most part outside the 
boundaries of the State. The Department of Mines estimates the total value 
on. the basis of the metal produced within the: State and the value of the 
ore, concentrates, etc., not smelted. withimthe State, as declared by the several 
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companies.at the date of export from the State. The following table is a 
summary of the Department's records of the quantity and value of the silver 
and lead produced in New South Wales: from local ores, and the quantity 
and value: of silver-lead and zinc concentrates produced in the State. and 
despatched elsewhere for treatment :— 


| Silver-sulphide, Silver- \ 
| lead, Ore, etc. i 
; i . -eoad-Piv. i , 
Pen ite ! er pat | Tanta eae dicaneraite 
trates, ete. | Metal. 
Quantity. 
Oz. tons. tons. | tons. tons 
To 1885 1,730,297 7,073 191 | aes ose 
1886-1890: 2,481,253 165,756 | 94,002 648 307 
1891~1895 3,009,187 663,754 | 231,847 | 739 663 
1886-1900: 2,352,002: | 1,771,983.) 86,005 | a 293 137,931 
1901-1905: 4,154;020 1,877,515 | 108,353 ..| 17,550 183,782 
1906-1910 8,310,962 | 1,709,173 | 42,578- TLA435 1,460, 138* 
Y9I1~1915 12,460,553 | | 1,694,834.) ° ... 114.375 2,093,783- 
T916-1920 7,982,192 866,654 80,115 553,628 
1921 1,963,379 53,507 ass 20,353 79,694 
1922 749,904. 199,585 8,113 363,681 
1923 107,682 241,761 235 426,049 
Total 45,301,521 | 9,251,595 | 562,976 326,621 5,299,658 
ise be 
Value. 
a ai 
£ £ { £ £ 
To 1885 382,884 237,810 | See ae 
1886-1890: 464,081 6,478,515 | 8,298 3,366 
1891-1895 445,873. 12,615,432 TAIZ 7,677 
1896-1900 269,663 9,592,856 i 258,874 146,023 
1901-1905 445,051 8,910,586: i 255,366 440,402 
1906-1910 892,414 11,561,794 | 996,646: . 3,761,223 
1911-1915 1,302,510 14,302,570 1,899,601: 6,861,489 
1916-1920 + 1,426,886. 12,920,076 | 2,358,625 2,195,599 
1921 325,163 539,339 } 462,862 283,455 
1922 112,077 2,267,319 j 194,712 1,157,458 
1923 15,461 | 2,941,401 | es 1,411,652 
Total 6,082,063 82,367,698 | 6,442,397 16,268,344 


* Includes 2,758 tons: of spelter. 


The total value ef the production, as shown above, amounted to £4,368,514 
in 1923,.as compared with £3,731,566 In the preceding year. The value 
was highest in 1918 when the market conditions were exceptionally favourable, 
but in the following year industrial trowbles arose which caused a prolonged 
cessation of operations at Broken Hill, the mines being idle from May, 1919, 
until November, 1920, when there was a partial resumption. In the mean- 
time prices had fallen considerably and for some time the operations were 
greatly restricted: I the last: two years there has been a marked improve- 
ment. 

As previously stated,.the bulk of the ores produced in the silver-lead mines 
is exported for treatment to other parts of Australia or despatched in the 
form of concentrates to oversea countries, therefore the figures shown in the 
preceding table do not indicate fully the importance of the mines of New 
South Wales in respeet of the production of the various metals. The Depart- 


ment. of Mines-has collected records from the various mining and smelting 
companies and ore-buyers with the object of ascertaining the actual value 
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accruing to the Commonwealth from the silver-lead mines of this State - 
Thus particulars have been obtained regarding the quantity and value of the 
silver, lead, and zinc extracted within the Commonwealth, and the gross 
metallic contents of concentrates exported oversea have been estimated on 
the basis of average assays as follows. In the case of the lead and zine 
contents, the quantities have been estimated only when payment was allowed 
for them. 


Concentrates exported oversea. ee ae 
Produc- 
Year. 7 tion from 
§ Contents by average assay. Silver-lead 

5 
§ 


Metal obtained within Commonwealth 
from ores raised in New South Wales. 


Silver. | Lead. . Zinc, A Sa Ror eonth 
Lead, | Zine. Wales. 


Silver. 


oz. fine. | tons. tons, £& tons. | oz. fine. | tons. tons. £ £ 

1919 5,836,947 | $0,175 7,119 | 4,109,466 | 38,740 417,871 2,425 | 18,146] . 253,751] 4,363,217 
1920 196,111 1,749 | 10,565 515,728 | 46,425 479,221 8,025 | 21,742 274,061 789,789 
1921 8,624,418 | 47,426 1,425 | 1,728,864 | 47,127 617,477 6,539 | 19,272 261,238 | 1,985,102 
1922 | 6,648,823 | 97,867 | 23,724) 4,113,427 287,074 | 8,264,102 | 19,328 | 132,186 | 1,272,074 | 3,385,501 
1923 | 7,233,236| 124,570 | 41,153 | 5,707,739 $56,139 | 4,834,718 | 40,906 ! 149,319 1,813,287 | 7,521,026 


COPPER. 

The ores of copper are distributed widely throughout New South Wales. 
The deposits of commercial value are situated for the most part in the central 
portion of the State, the most important fields being in the Cobar and Can- 
belego districts. Copper mining has been handicapped severely in many 
places by the high cost of transport to market, and ag the price fluctuates 
considerably, operations have been intermittent. Large quantities of 
low-grade ores are available, and when the market is favourable they may 
be treated profitably. 

The quantity and value of the copper won in New South Wales since 1858, 
as estimated by the Department of Mines, is shown below :—- 


Ingots, Matte, and Regulus. Ore, 

Period. Total Value. 
g Quantity. Value. Quantity. Valne. 

; tons. £ tons. £ £ 
1858-1879 14,877 1,015,206 2,102 52,464 | 1,067,670 
1880-1884 23,715 1,553,651 19 ; 675 1,554,326 
1885-1889 15,160 771,867 537 6,937 778,804 
1880-1894 10,195 434,537 1,738 20,228 454,765 ~ 
1895~1899 25,408 1,280,841 852 5,253 1,286,094 
1900-1904 32,173 1,907,540 8,791 . 106,500 2,014,040 
1905-1909 _ 41,425 2,940,886 3,057 31,367 2,972,253 
1910-1914 42,277 2,443,385 9,815 86,169 2,529,554 
1915~1919 22,626 2,403,884 5,064 66,710 2,470,594 

1920 1,290 127,978 “ = 127,978 

1921; 499 41,267 ai wee 41,267 

3922 575 35,583 50 6350 36,233 

1923 1,182 81,203 79 1,172 82,375 

an Total ..., 231,402 15,037,828 32,104 378,125 15,415,953 


The marked decrease in the output of copper during the years 1920 and 
1921 was not dué to a decline in the productive capacity of the mines, but 
to a fall in price, which precluded profitable working under existing costs. 
In 1923 the price was somewhat higher, but the more important mines 
remained closed, the increased output being due to the extraction of the 
‘copper contents of Broken Hill silver-lead ores, which yielded 899 tons, 
valued at £61,761. : 
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’ TIN. 

' Tin, unlike copper, is restricted in its geographical and petrological range, 
and is the rarest of the common metals in commerce. The lodes discovered 
in New South Wales are numerous, but they are on a small seale. The maxi- 
mum depth attained is about 360 feet. 

Tin ore occurs in the northern, southern, aa western divisions. The 
areas in which workable quantities are known to exist are. on the western 
fall of the New England Tableland, with Emmaville and Tingha as the chief 
centres, and at Ardlethan in the southern district. Alluvial deposits of 
stream tin are exploited by means of dredging in the northern rivers. 

Tin has contributed in a very considerable degree to the total production 
of the mineral wealth of the State, although its aggregate yield, in point of 
value, is below that of coal, silver, gold, copper, and zinc. 

The output and the value of production of tin since 1872 have been as 
follows :—- 


Ingots. Ore. ae) 
riod. . ~ pOve 
ae Quantity. Value. Quantity. | "Value. Value, 

: tons. £ tons, £ ; £ 
1872-1879 18,364 1,386,764 12,995 628,643 2,015,407 
1880-1884 22,842 2,056,778 2,700 137,785 2,194,533 
1885-1889 12,974 1 "330, 326 1,635 85,048 1,415,374 
1890-1894 7;196 "628, 096 1,040 49,296 677,392 . 
1895-1899 4,608 336,015 197 6,488 342,603 
1900-1904 4,220 | 536,084 1,222 81,262 617,446 
1905-1909 5,567 851,956 3,712 339,679 1,191,635 
1910-1914 4,958 785,900 6,952 775,841 | 1,561,741 

1915-1919 5,203 1,188,995 5,798 723,477 1,912,472 
1920 ° * 2,486 413,794 413,794 
1921 * * 1,595 163,451 163,451 
1922 734 114,076 410 40,622 154,698 

"4923 896 180,789 ve ees 180,789 
Total ...| 86,862 9,395,779 40,742 3,445,456 12,841,235 


* Included under the heading, “Ore.” 


The output of ore in 1920 and 1921 includes ore from which were extracted 
887 tons of metallic tin, valued at £257,514, and 816 tons, valued at £133,521, 
respectively. 

In 1923, one bucket dredge and 41 pump dredges were employed in recover- 
ing tin in the northern districts. Operations were hampered by unfavourable 
‘weather conditions. The quantity of tin obtained was only 522 tons, valued 
at £72,552, as compared with 422 tons, valued at £41,467 in the previous 
year. The total yield by dredging since 1901 has been 23, 965 tons, valued 
at £2,902,582. 

Tron anp Iron Opes. 

Tron ore of good quality occurs in many parts of New South Wales. The 
most extensive deposits are at Cadia, where 10,000,000 tons may be recovered 
economically ; at Carcoar, where a ‘large quantity has been produced; and 
at Goulburn and Queanbeyan, each containing about 1,000,000 tons; at 
Wingello there are about 3,000,000 tons of aluminous iron ores of low grade. 
Tt has been estimated that in the known deposits, excluding Wingello ores, 
there are 15,000,000 tons which may be recovered by quarrying, and that 
a much greater quantity may be obtained by more costly. methods of mining. 

Prior to 1907 iron ore was mined principally for use as flux in, smelting 
other ores, although in 1884, at Mittagong, and in later years at Lithgow, the 
production of pig-iron from local ores had been attem peed without permanent 
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success. Following a reorganisation-amd remodelling of the Eskbank Tron- 
works, Lithgow, the production of iron ere has been ona more extensive 
seale since 1907, although only the Cadia, Carcoar, and smaller deposits 
have been mined. 

The production of pig-iron from local ores.since 1907, and ‘the materials 
used therein, are shown in.the dollewing table. The eutput prior to that 
year was principally from scrap iron :— 


‘Minerals Used, Pig-iron. 
Year. SS cart 
Tren Ore. | “Colce. | Limestane, Production. Value, 
a a ee ee 
tons tons. ons. bons. £ 

1907-11 263,477 191,589 113,360 152,627 567,048 
1912-16 486,929 335,014 172,532 283,264 1,085,302 
1917-21 671,153 578,938 - 282,984 370,187 2,327,288 

1922 110,972 ‘75,876 30,397 ‘§4,856 248,909 

1923 173,507 142,719 86,985 94,359 707,625 


Further details relating to the operations of ironworks are given in the 
section of this book relating to the manufacturing industries. 


. Tronstone Flaz. 


Tren ore is used as flux in smelting amd tron works, and the estimated 
quantity of ironstone flux raised duning the years 1899.to 1922 was 132,655 
tous, and the value £108,791. The quastaty preduceddaring 1922 sae 980 
tons, and the value £1,274. “There wasno production daring 1923, ‘because 
smelting operations were suspended at Cockle Creek, where the ‘bulk.of ‘the 
output had been used. 

Tron Qauade. 

Iron oxide is obtained in the. Port Maequaric, Moss Wale, and Yass districts 
for use in purifymg gas or as a pigment. The output during 1923 was 2,716 
tons, valued at £3,081, and the total output to the end of 1923 was 49,888 
tons, valued at £62,282. 


Oruer Mera.s. 

Platinum—Platinum oceurs in several districts.of New South Wales, but 
platinum mining is comparatively unimportant. The quantity produced 
to the end of 1923 amounted to 16,604 oz., valued.at £79,233, of which 586.0z., 
‘valued at £10,204, were obtained during 1923. 

Chromite.—Chzomite, or chromic iron-ore,.is the onky commercially impor- 
tant ore of chromium. It is found usually in asseciation with serpentine. 
The principal deposits are in the Gundagaiand Tums disinicts, and there 
are smaller quantities in the northern portion of the State. The. quantity 
produced to the end of 1923 was 36,433 tons, valued at £115,004; the yield 
recorded in 1923 was 1,192 tons, valued at £3,082. 

Tungsten ores.—These ores occur in many localities in New South Wales 
"generally in association with tinstone (cassiterite), hismuth,and molybdenite. 
The output of scheelite since 1903 amounted.to 1,690 tons, valued at.£192,375, 
and of wolfram to 2,262 tons, valued at £267,514; there has been no pre- 
duction of scheehte since 1920. 

Antimony.—This mineral may be obtained in a number of districts, the 
principal field being at Hillgrove. Owing to fluctuations in the price of the 
metal mining is spasmodic. The total output of antimony -to the end of 
the year 1921 was 19,032 tons, valued -at £344,588, and no ore was raised. 
in later years. : : 
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Manganesc.— Manganese ores have been discovered in various places but 
generally in localities which lack facilities for transport. During ithe -pear.. 
1923 the quantity obtained was 2,556 tons, valued at £7,748. ; 

Bismuth.— Bismuth has been pbtained. chiefly in- the neighbourhoed of 
Glen Innes, and at Whipstick in te South Coast division, and in other districts 
bismuth is associated with. meolybdenite and wolfram ores. The quantity 
of bismuth produced in 1923 was 6 tons, valued.at £1,640, the quantity 
produced to the end of 1923:being 779 tans of one, valued at £226,419. 

Molybdenum.—-The production of molybdenite, the principal ore of molyb- 
denum, in New-South Wales during 1923 amounted to 94 tons, valued-at 
£1,816. Since 1902 there have been produced 8104-tons, valued at £207,638. 

Mercury—Cinnabar, the most important ore of mercury, eecurs. in 
numerous localities, but:it has not been discovered in a sufficiently concen- 
trated form to enable it to be wrought profitably. No production of quick- 
silver has been recorded since 1916 : 


Coan. 


‘The coal-fields of New South Wales are the most inxportant.in Australia, 
both as regards extent and the quantity and quality of coal.produced. 

The main coal basin extends along the coast from Port Stephens on the 
north, to Ulladulla on the south, with:a seaboard of 200 miles, which enhances 
the value of the deposits by facilitating shipment and the developnsent of — 
oversea trade. From Ulladulla the basin trends inland to ‘the weet and 
‘north-west.as far as Rylstene, whenee the boundary line extends northwand 
beyond Gunnedah, and then runs :in a. seuth-easterly direction to Port 
Stephens. The widest part of the area is between Rylstone and Newcastle— 
100 miles, and the basin is deepest in the neighbeuthoed of Sydney, where 
the uppermost seam is nearly 3,000 feet below the surface. 

From Sydney the measures rise gradually im all directions, and emerge to 
the‘surface at Newcastle on the north, at Bulli in the Idawarra district to 
the south, and at Lithgow, in the Blue Mountain region, to the west. 

The Upper or Newcastle coal measures show the greatest surface develop- 
ment. Inthe northern field they are known to: contain twelve seams, five 
being worked; in the southern, seven distinct seams are known,.and three 
have been worked; of the seven seams -tnaced in the western field only 
three are of commercial: value. After many unsucoessiul bowing operations, 
the uppermost seam of the Newcastle measures was located under Sydney 
Harbour in 1891, and it was worked for some years to a.depth of nearly 
3,000 feet. Then the mine was closed and it remained idle for nearly nine 
years until work was commenced again in September, .1923. 

The coal obtained at Neweastle is suitable for gas: making and for household 
use. The coal from Bulli and Lithgow is essentially. steam coal. The 
southern coal produces a strong coke, specially suitable for smelting purposes 
by reason of its capacity for sustainingthe weight of the ore burden in a 
blast furnace, and it contains less ash than the western. “The coal obtained at 
the Sydney Hazbour Colliery is a-good steam eval, and it can be loaded into 
' oversea steamers from a wharf near the pit's mouth, 

In the western and southern fields the upper coal measures contain deposits 
of shale suitable forthe manufacture of kerasene oil and forthe production of 
gas. Deposits of kerosene shale, though nmwch less extensive, occur in 1 the 
upper and Greta measures of the northern voal-field. 

The middle coal measures outcrop near Hast Maitland, but do not’ appear 
in the western field. Their cecurrence in the southern field has not been 
proved definitely. 
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The lower or Greta measures outcrop over an irregular area in thé neigh- 
bourhood of Maitland, and have been traced with intervening breaks as far 
north as Wingen. Théy occur as an isolated belt to the north of Inverell, and 
extend through Ashford, almost to the Queensland border. These measures 
have been located in the Clyde Valley, in the extreme southern portion of 
the Illawarra field, but do not occur in the western. The coal of the Greta 
measures ig contained in two. seams, and is the purest and generally the 
most useful obtained in the State, being of a good quality, hard, and 
economical as regards working. The Greta seams are worked extensively 
between West Maitland and Cessnock, in the most important coal-mining 
district in Australia, and at Muswellbrook. 

Coke-making is carried on in each of the three coal-mining districts, as 
well as in the gasworks in. various parts of the State. 
- There were 163 coal-mines and 2 shale-mines working under the provisions 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act during the year 1923. The employment of 
boys under 14 years of age or of women and girls in or about a mine is pro- 
hibited, and restrictions are placed upon the employment of youths. 

In 1923 the number of boys between 14 and 16 years of age employed 
in coal and shale mines was 983, of whom 642 worked below ground, and 
341 on the surface. 


State Coal-mine. 


The State Coal-mines Act, 1912, empowers the Government to purchase 
or resume coal-bearing lands or coal-mines and to open and work coal-mines 
upon Crown land or upon private land containing coal reserved to the Crown 
or acquired for the purpose of a State coal-mine. The coal obtained from a 
State mine is to be used only by the State Departments or undertakings. 

A State coal-mine was opened at Lithgow, in the Western district,. in 
September, 1916. The area of the land containing coal reserved for the 
Crown amounts to about 40,200 acres, and the available supply of coal has 
been estimated et 240,000,000 tons. The mine, which was closed in July. 
1917, was taken over by the Railway Commissioners in the early part of 
1921, and work is in progress for the development of the mine. The output 
from the mine in 1922-23 was 185,749 tons. 


Production of Coal. ; 


The following table shows the quantity and value of coal raised in Ne 
South Wales to the close of 1923, the total production being 288,135,565 tons, 
valued at £132,061,847 :— 


: . ‘| Average value 

Period. Coal Raised. | gt pit's Mouth, fer ton: 
tons. £ s. d. 

Prior to 1890 46,803,983 22,787,156 9 9 
1890-4 17,830,177 6,811,568 7 8 
1895-9 21,334,976 6,048,281 5 8 
1900-4 29,792,589 10,369,050 7 0 
1905-9 39,083,328 13,234,796 6 9 
1910-4 47,555,714 17,344,973 7 4 
1915-9 43,563,766 21,548,442 911 
1920 10,715,999 7,723,355 14 5 
1921 10,793,387 9,078,388 16 10 
1922 10,183,133 8,507,946 16 9 
1923 10,478,513 8,607,892 16 5 
Total ...) 288,135,565 132,061,847 - 9 2 
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». The bulk of production is obtained from the northern coal-fields. . The 
output of each district during 1923 was :—-Northern, 6,861,759 tons, valued 
~a3 £6,040,216; Southern, 2,170,699 tons, £1,743,318,; Western, 1,446,055 
tons, £824,358. ee 
_ A statement regarding the value at the pit’s mouth of the coal raised in 
each district is shown on page 521.. 

The following statement shows the quantity of New South Wales-coal 
consumed in Australia, including bunker coal taken by interstate vessels, 
and the oversea exports, annually, since 1917 :—- 


Sent: to other’ Total Exported 


Domestic d quantity i Total 
Year. ‘Qonsumption' anaes consumed in’ ee Production. 
t | bes Australia, |. ‘ 
tous. tons. * tens. tons. tons. 


1917 | 5,029,070 } 2,225,228 | 7,254,298 } 1,038,569 | 8,292,867 
1918 | 5,641,500 | 2,697,083 | 8,338,533| 724,643] 9,063,176 
1919 | 5,128,536 | 1,891,317 | 7,019,853 | 1,611,701 | 8,631,554 
1920 | 5,729,208 | 2,270,556 | 7,999,764 | 2,716,235 | 10,715,999 
1921 | 5,268,628 | 2,752,810 | 8,021,438 | 2,771,949 | 10,793,387. 
1922 | 4,943,736 | 2,841,253 | 7,784,989 | 2,398,144 | 10,183,133 
1923 | 5,578,385 | 2,518,579 | 8,096,964 | 2,381,549 | 10,478,513 


Per cent. of Total. ‘ 
1917 60°7 26°8 87°5 + 


25 100 
1918 62-2 29°8 92-0 80 | 100 
1919 594 21-9 81:3 18°7 100 
1920 53°5 21-2 74-7 25:3 | 100 
1921 48°8 | 255 74:3 25-7 100 
1922 48°5 27:9 76°4 23°6 100 
1923 53-2 24"1 17°3 92-7 100 


The domestic consumption of coal decreased during 1921 and 1922 as a 
-result of restricted operations in many important manufacturing industries, 
eg., iron and steel works. On the other hand the export trade was brisk 
-as the result of industrial strife in Great Britain and in the United States 
“im successive years. 

In-1923 domestic consumption increased absolutely and relatively. There 
“was a decline in the interstate trade, and the quantity sent abroad was 
-somewhat lower than in the previous year. 

Full particulars are not available to show the purposes for which the coal 
~consumed locally was used. The information which is available indicates 

that 439,146 tons of coal were used as fuel in mines during 1923, and during 
‘the twelve months ended June, 1923, the quantity used as fuel in factories was 
‘989,434 tons, on railways 1,113,438 tons, in electric light and power works 
-567,282 tons, in gas making 571,580 tons, and in coke making 557,177 tons. 


Om SHALE. : 
Oil-bearing mineral, which is a variety of torbanite or cannel coal, known 
-locally as kerosene shale, has been found in many localities in New South 
‘ales, the most important deposits being in the Capertee and Wolgan valleys. 
The production of oil shale, from the opening of the mines in 1865 to the 
vend of 1923, is shown in the following table :—- ; 


Total | Average Price 
Period. Quantity. | Value at per ton 


> : Total |Average Price 
Period. Quantity. {| Value at per ton 


Mines. at Mines. | Mines, at Mines. 

tons. £ £ os. d. tons, £ £ 8s. d. 

1865-84 | 370,217 | 828,195 249 1915-19 | 122,408 | 144,871 13 8 

1885-89 | 186,465 | 406,255 23 7 1920 21,004 46,082 2 3.10 

1890-94 | 247,387 | 451,344 | 116 6 1921 32,489 77,380; 2 7 8 

1895-99 |.191,763 | 222,690 | 1 3 3 1922 23,467 60,641 | 211 8 

1900-04 | 213,163 | 177,246 | 016 8 1923 1,207 | 2,831) 2.611 
1905-09 | 213,024 | 131,456 | 012 4 a i 

1910-14 | 296,449 | 140,757 | 0 9 6 Total .../1,919,043}2,689,748 | 1.8 90 
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/* The reduction in the output in 1923 was due to the closure of the mines: 
‘at Newnes in the Wolgan Valley. — , : 

"In the years 1910-1913 the Commonwealth Government: paid-a bounty | 
on kerosene and paraffin wax made from Australian shale, and since 1917 
has provided a bounty on crude shale oil, but no bounty has been paid in - 
New. South Wales since 1922, as no oil has been produced. by, 


DIAMONDS. © ae 

Diamonds and other gem-stones are distributed widely in New South Wales, 
but an extensive field has not been discovered. ‘Lhe finest of the New South 
Wales diamionds are harder and whiter than the South African, and are 
equal to the best Bsazilian gems. 

The following table shows the output of dianionds as recorded, but it is 
probable that the actual output was much greater. The majority of the 
diamonds have been obtained from the mines in the Bingara and Copeton 
districts. In recent years the whole output has been from the latter district :— 


Period. | Carats. | Value. | Period. Carats. | Value.” 
| £ £ 

1867-1885 | 2,856 2,952 1911-1915 16,003 13,353 
1886-1890 ° 8,120 6,390 1916-1920 11,973 12,573 
1891-1895 | 19,743 18,245 1921 1,563 1,915 
1896-1900 , 69,384 27,948 1922 1,000 1,300 
1901-1905 | 54,206 46,434 1923 175 230 
1906-1910 | 16,651 12,374 


OPAL. 


-- Precious opal occurs in two geological formations in New South Wales, 
‘viz., in tertiary vesicular basalt and in upper cretaceous sediments. The 
most important deposits are in the upper cretaceous rocks at White Clifis 
and Lightning Ridge. Gems from the latter field are remarkable for colour, 
‘fire, and brilliancy. The opals from vesicles in the tertiary basalt at Tintenbar 
in the North Coast division resemble the Mexican gems. 

The following table shows the estimated value of precious opal won in 
New South Wales to the end of 1923 :— 


. Period. Value. Period. Value. 
£ . £ 
1890 15,600 1916-1920 105,547 
1891-1895 25,999 1921 — 13,020 
1896-1900 415,000 1922 15,150 
-1901-1905 476,000 1923 3,040 
1906-1910 305,300 
1911-1915 154,738 Total... 1,529,394 


~~ During 1923 the output was small. The market demand for opal was 
limited and mining operations were hampered by the temporary exhaustion 
of the water supply at Lightning Ridge. 


ALUNITE. 


Alunite, or alumstone, occurs at Bullahdelah, about 35 miles from Port 
Stephens, in a narrow mountain range which for more than a mile is com- 
posed almost entirely of alunite, of greater or less purity. Four varieties 
of alunite are recognised at the mines, but operations are confined mainly to 
the light-pink ore, the yield averaging about 80 per cent. of alum. 
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In 1923 the production of alunite was 998 tons, valued at £3,992, and the 
quantity exported since 1890 was 56,070 tons, valued at £200, 319. 
The whole: of the output is.exported to England. 


OTHER Mryerats. 


Marble—Beds of marble of great ‘variety of colouring, and with ‘highly: 
ornamental markings, are located in many districts of New South’ Wales. 
Much of the marble is eminently suitable for decorative work.. The marble 
obtained during 1923 was valued at £1,510. 


Limestone—The quantity of limestone raised for flux in 1923 was 131, 843 
tons, valued at £49,441. 

Fireclays.—Fireclays of good quality are found in the permo-carboniferous 
coal measures, and excellent clays for brick-making, pottery, etc., may be 
_ obtained in the State. 

Magnesite—Magnesite is distributed widely, but few deposits are of com- 
“mercial value. Large quantities have been mined at Fifield, Attunga, and 
Barraba. The output during 1923 was 6,130 tons, valued at £5,699. 


Diatomazeous earth occurs in several localities: the principal deposits are 
situated at Cooma, Barraba, Coonabarabran, and Wyrallah. 


Other Mineral Deposits——-Other mineral deposits known to exist but not 
worked extensively include.asbestos, barytes, fluorspar, Fuller’s earth, ochre, 
graphite, slate, and mica. Quartzite for the manufacture of silica bricks 
is obtainable in large quantities. 


QuarRizs. 


The Hawkesbury formation in the Metropolitan District pavides excellent 
sandstone for architectural use. The supply is very extensive, and the stone is. 
finely grained, durable, and easily worked. In the north-western portion 
of the State and in the northern coal districts good building stone is obtainable. 

Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral. For building. 
purposes it is solid, and takes a beautiful polish. Granite occurs at many 
places in the State, and it has been obtained generally in places near the 
coast, whence it could be transported cheaply. 


Basalt or blue metal, suitable for ballasting roads and railway lines and 
for making concrete, is obtained at Kiama and other localities. 

~The quantity and value of building stone, ballast, etc., quarried during 
. the year ended 30th June, 1923, are shown below :— 


Quantity | Value a Quantity | Value 
Description of Quarry. of Stone | of Stone Description of Quarry. of Stone ) of Stone 
raised. raised. : raised. raised. 
Building Stone— tons. £ Macadam, Ballast, etc.—| tons. ° 
Sena one Mi .-| 66,262 | 63,788 (continued). ; 
vyenite (Prachyte) «| 2,110] 4,776 
Marble ... mal. "gaa + aoe Sand ve aes 204] 85,841 
: Other / 3.240 1,905 _ Ironstone 25 ss} 24,370 
ee Zo se ; 2 Shale and Clay | ...| 55,098 
Macadain, Ballast, eto. —|  Quartzite-. ... ++) 183,203 
Sandstone... |112,207 | 27,195 || ‘Trachyte ©...) 1,979 
Bluestone, Basalt, ete. 945,442 |245,837 || Limestone, crude «| 35,100 
Limestone was 266,585 70,971 || Magnesite Bet es 819 
‘Gravel 2... | 148, 666 | 39,542 || Clay-Kaolin.- ... ... 30 
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InspecTION OF MINEs. 


.- The inspection of mines with a view to safeguarding the miners from 
accident and disease is conducted by salaried .officers of the Department 
‘of Mines in terms of the Coal Mines Regulation Acts, which apply to coal 
cand shale mines, and the Mines Inspection Acts, which apply to other mines. 


~The Coal Mines Regulation Acts prescribe that every coal-mine must be 
under the control and-direetion of a qualified manager, and daily personal 
supervision must. be exercised by him or by'a qualified under-manager. 
In mines where safety-lamps are used a competent person must be appointed 
-as deputy to carry out duties for the safety of the mine, especially in regard 
to the presence of gas, the sufficiency of ventilation; the state of the roof 
and sides, and the supervision of shot-firers. : 


The Acts contain general rules for the working of coal-mines in regard to 
‘such matters as ventilation, sanitation, the inspection and safeguarding of 
amachinery, safety lamps, explosives, security of shafts, etc., and it is provided 
‘that an inexperienced person may not be employed in getting coal or shale 
unless in company with an experienced miner. Special rules are established 
4n each mine for the safety, convenience, and discipline of the employees. 


In the mines, to which the Mines Inspection Acts relate, a qualified manager, 
exercising daily personal supervision, must be appointed if more than ten 
persons are employed below ground, and the machinery must be in charge 
.of a competent engine-driver. General rules are contained in the Act, and 


the inspectors may require special rules to be constituted. for certain mines, 


Certificates of competency to act in mines as managers, under-managers, 
deputies, engine-drivers, and electricians are issued in accordance with the 
Acts relating to inspection. 


Particulars regarding the persons killed or seriously injured in mining 
accidents during the last five years are shown below :—- 


Accidents. | Per 1,000 Employed. 
a 
Year. Coal and Shale Other Coal and Shale ~ Other 
. Miners. Miners. Miners. Miners. 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. Injured. |. Killed. | Injured. 


Injured. | Killed. 


18 +94. | 5-50 42 1-26 


1919 17 | 100 6 

1920 20 13.| 4 12 1-00 | 5-66 44 | 1-30 
1921 19 113 4 22 99 | 531 47 | 2-61 
1922 12 86 5 25 55 | 3:97 54 | 2-70 
1923 31 101 6 


48 1:35 4°39 62 4:94 


i 


In 1923 a fire in a colliery in the northern district caused the death of 
twenty-one persons. 


‘The accident rates are not based on the number of employees as shown 
on page 520. They relate to the total number of persons. who are subject 
to the provisions of the Mining Acts, and include persons engaged in connection 
-with treatment plant at the mines. 


_ _. In the chapter relating to Employment, particulars are given regarding 
-4ndustrial diseases in mines and the compensation provided in cases of 
accident and illness. 
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Senora cect. 


In New South Wales the pastoral industry has always been the greatest source: 
of primary preduction, but, within the past twenty years, agriculture and 
dairying have developed rapidly; and the pastoral industry has assumed 
a place second im importance. to the manufactuxing industry, as measured 
by the value of production. 
Live: Sreex. 

_New Soutly Wales does not possess any imdigenous animals which would. 
give rise to a large industry, and, of these inireduced, sheep only have 
developed into a. prolific seurce of wealth. Indeed, the development of the 
sheep industries has been’ so remarkable that: it has, im a sense, precluded 
the rise: of. other pastoral activities. Horses have. been bred principally 
for their utility im: various. industries, and there isa saall oversea trade in 
Temonnt:. For many years cattle were produced only to supply local require- 
ments of meat and dairy produce, but since the application of refrigeration 
to sea cargoes, am: expert: trade-in, these commodities. hag hecome possible, 
and considerable expansion has taken. place. in. the number of cattle 
epastured. Pigs. are bred principally as 3. by-product of the dairying 
Industry, and. the. aunaber does: not fully meet local’ requirements. 


. The following table shows the mumber of the principal kinds of live stock, 
in New South Wales at the end of each decennial period from 1861 to 192% 
and in the last two. years :— 


Year. | Floxses. | Cattle. | Sheep. : Pigs. 

1961. | 233,220 | 2,271,928 5,618,054 146,091 
1872. 304,100: 2,044,888 56,278,697. | 213,193 
1881 398,577. 2,507,348, 36,591,946 213,916 
1894, 469,647 | 2,128,838. 61,831,416 253,189 
196K. 486,716. | 2,047,454. 41,857,009 265,730 
ESL: 683,004 | 3,104,236. 44,947,287 3TE,093 
£9e1* | 663,178 3,375,267 33,851,828 306,253 
1922* 669,800. 3,546,530. 37,177,402 333,669 
1923 | 660,031 | 3,253,180 34,862,747 340,853 


* Ab a0th Pinay ondaome uae ak Sisk. December: 
», Particulars. of other live stock are showm on. page BBA. 


To obtain an accurate idea of the varying extent of pastoral pursuits in — 
the State as.represented by. the number of live stock grazed it is necessary 
to. express the various species in.common terms. This cannot be done with 

} See Chapter “Breployment and Production” of this Year Book. 
45631~A 
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exactitude, but, adopting the arbitrary equivalent of eight sheep to each 
head of large stock as mentioned in Section 18 of the Pastures Protection 


Act, the following comparison is obtained :— 


Year. | Dulvalentin Sheep | year. | of Live Stock erazed. 
FE OP EE EES eee 
1861 | 15,656,000 | (1911 76,013,000. 
is71 | 34,881,000 1921* 66,159,000 
"1881 60,559,000 1922* 70,907,000 
1891 82,619,000 1923* 66,152,000 
1901 - 62,135,000 


* Ab.30th June, previous years at 31st December. 


It is apparent, therefore, that the grazing of live stock declined on the 
wholé by about 20 per cent. between 1891 and 1923. The decline is 


attributable to a decrease in the number of sheep amounting to 44 per cent. 


Comparrson—Live Stock in the Commonuealth. 


A. comparison for 1922-23 of the number of horses, cattle, sheep, and 
swine in New South Wales and in the other States of the Commonwealth is 
shown in the following table. The figures for New South Wales and South 
Australia are as at 30th June, 1923, for Vietoria and Tasmania as at Ist March, 
1923, and the others are as at 31st December, 1922. 


State. | Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. : swine. 
ri | 

New South Wales al 660,031 | 3,251,180 | 34,862,747 340,853 
Victoria. cee es ees) 494,947 | 1,785,660 | 11,765,520 294,962 
Queensland ae * we ed '724,055. | 6,955,463 |.17,641,071 | 160,617 
South Australia .. 0... 0 +] 264,150 | 495,811 ‘|. 6,805,133} ° 75,520 
Western Australia Bes : veel 181,159 939,596 6,664,135 67,561 
rT aemianiia, «3 agi, Vee. “) 37,313 ‘| 218,197 | 1,558,494 46,056 
Northern Territory... ess], 80,845 760,766 6,161 361 

Australia... «| 2,391,500 | 14,336,673 | 78,803,261 985,930 


New South Wales contains the largest proportion of sheep in the Common- 
wealth, viz., 44 per cent., and of swine 35 per cent. Queensland contains 
more horses—30 per cent. of the total—and more cattle, 48:5 per cent., 
as compared with 28 per cent. and 23 per cent. respectively in New South 
Wales. 

Distribution of Live Stock. 

In order to indicate the parts of New South Wales in which the flocks and: 
herds predominate, the following table has becn prepared. Jt shows the 
number of live stock and the number per square mile in each Division at 
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intervals since 1891. Particulars regarding their distribution acconding to 
the size of the holdings on which they were depastured, as at 30th June, 
1922, were published in the previous issue of the Year Book. 


. Number of Live Stock (000 omitted). | Number per square mile. 
Division. OO | an ce 
1891.] 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1923. || 1891. | 1901. | 1911. ] 1921. | 1923. 
SuHEEP—- ‘ 

Coastal Belt... .«.| 91,483 | 1,097 | 1,433 940 666 || 42:5 | 31-4] 41:0} 26-9] 19-0 
‘Tableland oe «| 7,882 | 8,859 | 8,961 | 6,747 | 7,451 :|195-3 {219-5 [220-0 {167-2 |178-9 
Western Slopes ...[ 10,869 |11,672 }11,199 } 8,737 | 10,023 |] 286-8 |808-0 | 295-5 [230-6 | 227-0 
C'! Plains & Riverina .../ 25,194 |14,706. (16,048 |12,886 | 11,852 |) 351-8 | 205-4 |224-1 [180-0 | 185-6 
Western Plains + 16,403 | 5,523°) 7,806 | 4,542 | 4,871 '1130-6 | 44-0 | 58-2 | 36-2 | 38°83 


Whole State ...161,882 |41,857 (44,947 [33,852 [34,863 199-2 |184-9 144-8 1109-1 | 112-4 


CAPrnE, DarRyING— 


i 

i 

| 

{ 
Coastal Belt... is 197 284 653 O74 769 | 5:6 81) 18-7 | 19-3 |] 21-9 
Sableland sats a 87 70 107 73 524 1-7 1:7 2:7 1-8 1:3 
Western Slopes Ree 37 40 78 59 43 10{ 11 21 1:6 1-0 
Cl Plains & Riverina ... 35 * 20 48 36 14 0-5 0-3 0-7 0-5 0-2 
Western Plains ies 7 4 9 2 1 O-1 0-0 Ol 0-0 0-0 
Whole state ..[ 343 4i8*| 05 {844 | s7o ff aif as] 29] 27] 28 

CATTLE, OyHFR— aes : ee 
Coastal Belt ... wis 640 667 915 | 1,009}. 880 18-3} 19-1 |- 28-2 | 28-6:} 25-1 
Tableland odie eee 465 5OL 550 580 525 115 | 12-4 | 13-6 | 14-4). 12-6 
Western Slopes re 247 306 422 441 481 |} 65 8-1} 11:1 | 11-6 | 10-9 
' Ol Plains & Riverina... 339 115 302 369 341 ||. 4-7 1:6 4-2; - 5-2 5:3 
_ Western Plains iss 94 41 110 132! 145 | 07} 03) O89} 21 1-2 
Whole State wl 2,785 | 1,630 | 2,299 | 2,531 | 2,372 i 5:8 | 5-3 74 8-2 7-6 
HoRsrs—. : : 

Coastal Belt. ... See 163 161 207 203 196 4:7 4-6 5-9 5-8 5-6 
Tableland ae aia 92 112. 127 112 111 2:3 2-8 3-1 2-8 27 
Western Slopes rp 76 Lil 180 168 199 2-0 2-9 4:8 4-4 4:5 
Cl Plains & Riverina ... 95 78 140 152 125° 1:3 1-1 2-0 21 2-0. 
» Western Plains kaw 44 25 35 | 28 2) 0-4 02 0-3 0-2 0-2 
Whole State... 470 | 487 6389 | 663 660 15 6 2:2 21 21 


~ 


* Cows in milkonly; dry cows and springing heifers are included in the total of Other Cattle. 


‘Sheep are de epastured principally i in the hinterland of the State, and are 
densest. in the Western Slopes Division. Dairying cattle iad: in fact, all 
cattle are more numerous in the coastal areas, though considerable numbers 
exist on the tablelands. Horses, too, are most nume2rous in the coastal 
belt, probably because farming needs are greatest there, and because of their 
accumulation in Sydney and ‘other populous cen‘“res. 


The figures as stated for 1923 are not altogether comparable with ihods 
shown for the years 1891 to 1921, as they have been compiled in shire areas 
and not in counties as formerly, and the change in geographical basis 
involved considerable alteration in the areas compri-ing the various divisions, 
especially the Western Slopes and the Western Plains where large numbers 
of stock are depastured. 


The figures for the years 1891 to 1921, however, afford interesting informa- 
tion as to the localities most. susceptible to losses of sheep through drought. 
The grea%est decline was on the Central Plains and Riverins, where the 
numbers fell from 352 to 180 per square mile, and the greatest relative” 
decline was on the Western Plains, where the falling-off was from 131 to 36 
per square mile. 


SHEEP. 
A brief review of the rise of sheep-breeding in New South Waleswas published 
~on-page 771 of the Year Book for 1921. - 
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The following table shows the number of sheep at the close of each 
quinquennial period from 1861 to 1911, and illustrates the vicissitudes of 
sheep-breeding in New South Wales in subsequent years :—~ 


1861 | 5,615,084 : || yo0a | 42,8573009 


1866 | 11,862,155 15-5 || 1906 | 44,132,421 
4871 | 16,278,697 71 || 4911 | 44,947,287 
1876 269,755 92 || 4912 | 39,044,502 
7881 |. 38,591,946 7-7 || 1913 | 39,660,223 
1886 | 39,169,304 i 1915* | 33,009,038 
801 | 61 931,418 96 || 1916* | 32,600,729 


ry ; q , 
1896 | 48,318 790 | (+748 1917* | 36,196,383 


* At Goth Jane. (—) Denotes weerease. 

The number of sheep was greatest in 1891 when there were nearly 62,000,000. 
In later years the rabbit pest had become so general as to aggravate the effects 
of dry weather through destruction of natural herbage, and the growth of 
the agricultural industry caused land to be diverted from the purpose of 
sheep-breeding. But the main cause of the reduction in the number of 
sheep seems to have been a remarkable deterioration of seasons due to 
diminished rainfall in the present century. ‘This may be illustrated briefly 
by stating that the weighted average annual rainfall of the State was about 
3} inches less in the twenty years which followed 1894 than in the preceding 
quarter of a century, and that this decline was proportionally heaviest in 
the plain districts of low average rainfall, whivh in 1891 carried two-thirds 
of the sheep depastured in the State. 

The sudden transition from very good to very bad seasoris which eccurred 
in the early nineties wrought such havoc among the flocks depastared -on 
the immense western plains that by 1901 there had been a decrease from 
16,400,000 to 5,500,000 sheep in the plains of the Western Division, and from 
25,200,000 to 14,700,000 in the plains of the Central Division (see page 539), 
and in 1902 these flocks wero further reduced by 1,900,000 and 7,600,000 
respectively. Although the losses of 1902 were speedily regained, the generat 
deterioration of subsequent sexsons on the plains has been such that the 
flocks have not permanently exceeded the reduced nunibers of 1901. 

The extent of the diminution in the average rainfall approached 30 per 
cent. of the former average on the plains of the Western Division, and 20 
per cent. on the plains of the Central Division. Since the rainfall in the far 
West before 1894 wus already so low as to render pastoral wecupation pre- 
carious, it now became inadequate except for the sparsest occupation. 

‘The following statement shows the extent to which the flocks were affected 
by the various causes of increase and decrease during the last five Seasons; 
the figures ure approximate only 1— 


a Sheep and weaken : | 
8 Lambs 0. 0 Exeessof | Net incr 
Year. | Mariel | saauaierea | Deatsdns | tmgortsCiy | “sor | Sheepat 
Year. bei and other | Bxports eng | Dectemmnt dy” a 
1918-19 | 7,812 ALTE 3,732 | (—) 1,04 [4p 4 |. Szaee 
1919-20 | 4,532 5,587 5,751 | (—) 1,377 | (—) 8,133 | 29,249 
1920-21 | 7,907 3,851 1,437 | (+) 1,984 | (+) 4,603 33,852 
1921-22 | 9,881 5,230 1,479 | {+) 153 | (+) 3,325 37,177 
1922223 | 7,361 8,686 1,842 | {—) 2,187 | (—-) 2,314 34,863 


* Principally ovetland. 
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The effect of adverse seasons .on the sheep flocks is apparent in four 
directions, viz., loses -by death attributable mainly to lack of fodder and 
water, increase ‘in the slaughtering of fat stock, decrease in’ lambing, and 
increased export to other Btates. The deaths due to seasonal coriditions, 
disease,-and other causes during the period were-on the average about 8 per 
cent. per-annum, the sheep and lambs slaughtered about 14 per cent. per 
annum, while export and import varied irregularly according to the ‘seagon, 
leaving a small excess of - exports. ‘The average annual number of lambs 
marked was 21-5 per cent. of the total flock. The greatest gross reduction 
of sheep. flocks in any of the last five seasons was 14,130,000 in 1919-20, 
converted by lambing and importation to a net reduction ‘of 8, 193,000. 
Reference to the extent, of slaughtering ts made on -page 557. 


‘Tuterstate Movement.af Sheep, 


Apart from the seasonal movement of stock to and from agistment in other _ 
States, there appears to be a regular export. of live eee from New South 
Wales to Victoria, and an import from Queensland te New South Wales 
horderwise. The interehange acress the border with South Australia and. 
with other Bietes and countries by sea is very small. During the ‘past five: 
years 7,982;000 sheep have iveen moved from New South Wales to Vietoria, 
and 3,863,000‘fram Victoria te New South Wales, leaving an excess of exports. 
to Victoria of 4,919,660. In the came period 4,914,000 sheep have been. 
imported from Queensland to New South Wales, and 1,530,000 have been 
exported from New South Wales to Queensland, leaving an excess of imports 
3,384,000 to New South Wales from Queensland. The excess of exports 
to other destinations during the same period was $16,000, chiefly to South 
Australia, and the excess of exports of live sheep from New South Wales 
for the peried 2,451,000. It is apparent ‘that large numbers of sheep are 
sent from Queensland across New South Wales: to Victoria, and small numbers 
to South Australia, or'that pastoralists in New South Wales sell to Victorian 
and South Australian buyers and replenish their flocks from Queensland. 
_ “Yn addition, it is apparent from the yearly movement that graziers in New 
South ‘Wales made good part.of their losses in the 1919-20 drought by large 
purchases in Queensland... 


The following. table shows the movement. of shecp from and to New South: 
Wales, so far-as is recorded, in each of the past five seasons :— 


Sheep from New South Wales. Sheep to New South Wales. 
: Excess of' 
( ° 2 oe 7 Imports: 
Year. aa ad i From |; (+) 
To |} quoens- |Austratia | ‘Total. | F1°™ | Queens-|Austratia| Total. | Export 
Shane Mees -..) AUStTada : ‘le 74 * Qhueens- as! 41a ce) . xXports 
Victoria. land. ‘gored by Victoria. ‘dasa. andby - (—)s 
A Sea. Sea. 
000 : 900 «|| =.090 | 00 960 | 600 000 000 
1918-19 {| 1,452} * 509) i” =a OF] ] . . 95 id (—) 1,044 
1919-20 2,289 | 385. “2n8] 2,842 | 5689 750° 1,465 \(—) 1,377 
1920-21 856 | 97: 25: 1,072 936 25050 | ‘BORE (+) 1,984 
1921-22 15883 dS 188 L736 BAL 1,306 1,889 (+) 153 
1922-23 1 2,008 ‘B44. ‘326 2,738 225 313 B71 |(—)..2,167 


oe 


— 
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Lambing. 


The greater part of the lambing of the State. takes place during the 
autumn and winter months, although considerable proportions of ewes, 
varying according to the nature of the season, are reserved for spring and 
summer lambing. It is possible to breed from ewes twice per year, but. it is 
not considered good policy and is rarely practised, except, perhaps, aiter 
severe losses. Seasonal changes play a large part in determining the pro- 
portion of ewes mated and of resultant lambs, and thus cause wide variations 
in the natural increase. Particulars of lambing in the past five years are 
shown below :— 


| Lambs ai ‘ “4 ; 
Ewes at 1 year roportion o 
ane E Mated | Lambs Marked Toe 
a begianing of | during Veer. | during Year. | Sng of Sear to kwes Dated, 
| (30th June). 
000 omitted. 

. 4 per cent, 
1918-19 ... oor 20,711 15,5387 | 7,812 6,951 50-3 
1919-20... wis 19,984 11,931 4,532 3,808 38:0 
1920-21 ... vee 16,776 14,196 7,907 7,084 55-7 
1921-22 ... Zee 17,620 15,452 9,881 8,824 63-9 
1922-23 .... oi 18,882 13,970 7,361 6,356 52-7 

j ; 


The difference between the numbers of lambs marked and lambs surviving 
at the end of the year is accounted for largely by slaughtering. 


The season 1918-19 was bad, and severe drought conditions prevailed 
throughout 1919-20. Not only was the number of ewes mated heavily 
reduced, but the proportion of lambs marked to ewes mated fell as low as 
38 per cent. This experience was in marked contrast with that of 1921-22, 
-when abundant rains were received throughout the pastoral areas in the first 
half of the season. In 1922-23 the season was unfavourable for the autumn 
and winter lambing, as with a scanty rainfall, there was scarcity of pasturage 
and water in the central and western districts. 


The following table shows the relative extent of lambing and, slaughtering 
in quinguennial periods during the last thirty years :-—: 


" No. of Sheep Proportion of 
Period. No. of Lambs nbs Slaughterin 
oes _ Marked. Seana heh embing. 
per cent, 
1892-1896... ace 50,758,000 34,880,000 68-7 
1897-1901 ... ...| 41,830,000 25,130,000 57-8 
1902-1906... aoe 44,314,000 19,737,000 44-5 
1907-1911... ate 50,743,000 30,845,000 67:8 
1912-1916-17 as 39,282,000 26,172,000 66-6 
1917—18-1921-22 ... 39;395,000 22,095,000 56-1 
- 1922-23. ... welt. 7,261,000 =: §,666,000 [7-0 


— 


“The fluctuations in lambing are very marked, the diminution during the 
past eleven seasons being particularly noteworthy. Slaughtering is the 
principal factor affecting natural increase, but losses from seasonal and other 
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causes. appear to have increased markedly in een years, and to have 
contributed very much to the reduction in the number of sheep during the 
past five seasons. 


Size of Flocks. 

The decrease in the total number of sheep after 1891 was navel 
accompanied by great changes in the size of individual flocks, partly as 
result of losses and partly owing to the tendency among pastoralists to pate 
their flocks to sizes where the risk of loss from drought was not so great. 
At the same time the large increase which occurred in the number of flocks - 
took place principally among the smail flocks. These changes may be traced 


in the following table, which gives an approximate Classification of the flocks 
for various years, from 1891 to 1923— 


Number of Flocks. Number of Sheep. 


8ize of Flocks, 
1891. | 1911. | 1921.4 1923f. | 1891. 1911. 1921. 1923+, 


1--1,000....1 7,606 |17,773 | 19,9638 19,158 2,794,751 | 5,252,546 | 5,983,607] 6,087,054 
3,001—2,000,...) 1,954 | 3,510 | 3,459 | 3,626 | 2,979,168 | 5,149,618 | 4,882,170] 5,094,257 
2,061~—5,0C0....} 1,696-} 2,735 |. 2,310 | 2,510 | 5,493,942 | 8,554,299 | 7,083,742] 7,534,598 

5,001—10,060..... 686 | | 847 7221 776 4,943,221 |- 5,977,233 | 4,055,418) 5,442,820 
10,001—20,060 ...J} 495 | 507 349 | 359] 7,056,580 7,143,273 | 4,850,005] 4,960,468 
20,001—50,000 ...|. 491 296 149°| 17 | 15,553,774 | 8,737,927 | 4,185,143| 3,960,144 
50,001—100,000 ...|. 186 53 | 26 24 | 12,617,206 | 3,434,698 | 1,688,675} 1,578,946 

100,001 and over...) 73 6 | 2 2 | 10,392,774 697,693.| 223,073 209,460 
_ Total... ., | 13.187 | 25,727 | 26,922 | 96,502 61,831,416 | 44,947,287 183,851,928] 34,862,747 - 


+ 86th June, 


In 1891 there wore or ly 13,187 holdings carrying sheep, but at 80sh June, 
1923 they numbered 26,592, although the sheep had decréased in numbers - 
by 27,000,000. This development: may be attributed largely to the com- 
bination of pastoral with egricultural pursuits. 


It is significant that while in 1891 there were 73 holdings which each carried 
over 100,000 sheep, the number of such in 1901 was 12, and in 1923 only 2. 
The sheep in flocks of over 20,000 comprised 62 per cent. of the total in 
1891, but only 165 per cent. in 1923. In 1891 the flocks under 2,000° 
comprised 9-3 per cent. of the total sheep compared. with 32-1 per cent. in. 
1923. The greatest. change has occurred since 1894, when a very large. 
number of sheep perished, and pastoralists realised that one of the best 
methods of meeting seasons of drought lay in the subdivision of their large 
flocks. The closer’ settlement policy pursued since 1£04 has led to some 
further subdivision of flocks. 


Part of the cause, and perhaps part of the effect of this change, has been a 
steady increase in the number of holdings and the gradual disappearance of 
unwieldy pastoral areas over 100,000 acres in extent, whereon, formerly, 
sheep were-left to roam with little attention, because of the dearth of labour 
and of the vast unpeopled spaces which existed in the earlier years. . 
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A comparison over a period of tem years shews that this: movement is: pro 
gressing steadily. In the following table the holdings are classified acconding. 
to the total area. of alienated and Crown lands, 


gs ‘|. Propertion: |: Envpeiees 
Number of Nuniverof Sheep: - 


Fi of 
‘tea: Groups. docks. totat Flosks:| total sheep, 
( Alfonatee and Crown Lands), a a 
19%3. 1923.. 1913, | 1923. | 1033 1923. vets. 1923... 
PSE: |; Pew: 
eent.. |. cent: 
Aeres. i 
1 and under 51 ate 895 403 22,074. 16;200- i 1 
BE Gio se 101 i 604 540 34,275 38,002 a 
WOE 4, 45 501 wet 5,427 5,374 824,096' 972,114 21[ 28 
BOL 4s’ ss 1,001 ve| 5,404 6,223: | 2,037,968" | 2,193;425: ¢ BEE 68 
1,004. oer 5,008 «| 8,769 10,264: |10,100;752: |T0;80%,743° #6 | 25-4) 31-0 
5,008. 4, 4, 10,004 ee| 1,606 1,774 | 5,653,864.) 5,247,939: 14-2}. 15-0 
10,001 ,, ,, 20;003 a 784 880 } 4,985,151 | 4,317,689: doa}. 124 
20,001 ,, ,, 50,001 an 522 635 | 6,193,193" 4,521,286: | 1555: | 13-0 
- §0,001 ,, ,,. 100,001 a 189: 184 | 3,717,322 | 2,436,501 ' os] FO 
100,001 and upwards: ... iat 224 186: | 6,192,852: | 4,258,726: 155 | IDs 
Mil-defined areas: ... ose waa 428 129: | 125,676; 54,113" cr a a 
Total: oot ...| 25,023: | 26,592 [30,850,223 34,862,747 | 100-0. 100+0; | LOGO! | F09+0° 


The number of holdings ‘of each area group between 100 acres and 100,000 


"acres carrying skeep have increased, but. the imserease haa been most marked 
in the area. groups: from 500 acres to 5,000 acres. 


In 1913, 40°5 per cent. of the sheep were depastured on holdings of 20,001 
acres and upwards, whilst.in 1923 only 32-2 per cent. were:so.depastured. 
The holdings up to 20,000 acres carried 67-8 per cent. of the total neh of 
sheep in 1923, having:inereased ‘from 59-5 per-eent. im: LOTS. 


Breeds of Sheep: 


“The principal breed of sheep in New South Wales is the celebrated short- 
woolled’ merino strain. Crosses of long-woelled breeds, mainly with the 
merino, are numetous and important, but. the numbers of other breeds: are 
small. English long-woolled sheep. are represented. chiefly by. the Lincoln, 
Romney: Marsh and: Border Leicester breeds; while: Suffolk and Dorset. Horn 
sheep have been introduced for the raising of early-maturing lambs. 


Linegling and their crosses with merinos, constitute the largest: proper- 
tionate number: of coarse-woolled. varieties. The proportion of English and 
eross-bred sheep: has increased considerably” dtring reeent: years: In; 1891. 
the ratio of coarse-weelled and: cross-bred ‘sheep te the total wasi.d: per conti, 
but’ with the: development: of mixed: farming: and the meat expert: trade; in: 
advanced: to: 31 per cent. im 1919. Tt kas hopped: smee on account: of the 
more favourable market for: merino woel. 
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The following table .shows the approximate nuiciber and proportion of 
‘merino and other sheep in the State during the past forty-one years :— 


: ‘ : Per.cent.:of Total. 

At: 34st December. ‘Merino. ‘Other. .  Fotal. mal 

— : Merino. | Other. 
1881 ... toe wane] 2BHjA12;900 2,179,800 ‘36,591,900 94 4 6 
ic.) venq| 4005252400 1,579,600 61,831,400 oT. 3 
TDOD wee asl “338,886,000 :2;971,000 41,857,000 | 93 7 
1911 ..... woes anal 37,047,800 6,283,900 43,331,300*"| 85 SS 
1918 00 hae eeel 26,786,400 32,233,800 39,088,900") 69 "| [BL 

—19Td.. on wei 28,170,100 10,205,400 33,465 ;500**| 69 si 
1920... diese ane], -21,987,900 8,909,800 30,896,;800* 71 29 
1921... ae sane. 254994,900 8,771,400 34,766 ;100* 7D 25 
1922 ee ee weasels: somes |. 7,600,800 34,925;000* 7 | 22 


* Sheep-o1 on holdings with livestock ck equivalent of more than 100 sheep, 


oe ip Breeding. 


‘The increased attention nd to cross- breeding in order to raatipaly? the 
demands of the frozen-mutton trade, and ‘the increase in the number of. 
settlers on small and moderate-sized. holdings. who combine grazing with 
agriculture, have emphasised the necessity of conducting scientific experi-- 
ments in the matter «of breeding, and of providing instruction for sheep-- 
farmers. To meet this necessity a sheep and wool expert of the 
Department of Agriculture organises the class work conducted at State 
experiment farms, “delivering leetarres and giving demonstrations in .country 
centres, besides issuing pamphlets containing the results.of experiments and 
conveyimg general information on breeding matters to farmers. 


Cross-breeding experiments on a comprehensive scale have been conducted. 
inthe interests.of the farmer or the small grazier who -has the facilities 
for breeding lambs for market. “Both the long: and the short-woolled. 
‘breeds were crossed with the merino, with the object of obtaining the 
most desirable characteristics of each group, so thai all these qualities 
could be incorporated ina single strain. ‘he final results of the investiga- 
tions, ‘which form the subject of a special “‘Farmer’s Bulletin,” issued by 
the Department of Agriculture in August, 1920, favoured ‘the mating of. 
merino ¢wes with sires of British breeds, in view of the adaptableness of the 
‘former ‘to seasone al conditions. 

Experiments were nadie eee by mating first-cross Border Leicester 
x Merino and Lincoln x Merino ewes with rams of the South Down, 
Dorset Horn and Ryeland breeds. Of the resulting lambs, those of Dorset 
‘Horn sires were rather: heavier and brought higher prices than those of the 
Ryeland, and much more se than those of South Down sires. 


World's Sheep Flocks. 


‘Amongst - the sheep. flocks of the world these of Australia constitute an 
important proportion, znd, as shown on a previous page, New South “Wales 
contains 44 per cent.,of the Australian sheep. Particulars relating: to the 
sheep flocks..of - the world are shown below, and some IRCA COR: 48 given 
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of the expansion or decline in each continent in recent years. The information 


is taken from the Year Boo 


No. of Sheep at the dates nearest 
os 


ks of the International Institute of Argiculture :— 


Increase (+) 
Continent. a ee or 
Decrease (—). 
1911. | 1922. 

No. No. per cent. 
Europe... one ie é 5 167,072,000 157,235,000 | (—) 5.9 
Asia wes: Do eas ise i 4 100,100,000 96,971,000 | (—) 31 
Africa aa aes és é . 60,240,000 75,203,000 | (+) 24:3 
America, North and Central... F 57,544,000 41,002,000 |(—) 28:7 
America, South ... aS * ; 115,774,000 83,970,000 |(—-) 275 

Oceania— : 

Australia ae uae 93,003,030 - 78,803,000 | (—) 153 
New Zealand 23,996,000 23,081,000 | (—) 3°83 
Other ... = wae aie wie 86,000 51,000 j(—) 40-7 
Total, the World any ...| 617,815,000 556,316,000 | (—) 10:0 


Although these figures can be regarded only as approximate estimates, 
it is apparent that in recent years there has been a serious decline in the 
number of sheep in the leading produceng countries. The increase shown 
in Africa does not go very far towards. counterbalancing the diminution 
in the world’s flocks. 
Woot. 

The prosperity of New South Wales for many years has depended very 
largely on its sheep flocks and upon the condition of the wool markets of the 
world, and the value of the wool-clip is still the most important factor of the 
year in the primary production of the State. 


Production of Wool. 

_ Wool is produced in New South Wales principally by shearing the live 
sheep, but also to a considerable extent by fellmongering— removing wool 
from skins of sheep slaughtered, and by picking the wool from the carcases 
of dead sheep on the holding. 

Formerly considerable numbers of sheep were washed before being shorn, 
and, as particulars of the resultant wool were not recorded prior to 1876, 
only estimates of the quantity of wool produced up to that date are available. 
The output of wool is generally stated as in the grease, the equivalent being 
variable but approximating to 1 lb. of washed to.2 lb. of greasy wool. 

The following table shows, in quinquennial periods since 1876 and annually 
during the past ten seasons, the total quantity of wool produced (as in the 
grease) in New South Wales, together with the aggregate value on f.0.b. basis 
Sydney, ani the value to growers in the past nin2 seasons :— 


Wool Produced 
(000 omitted). 


Wool produced 
(000 omitted). 


Period. Quantity. Value Year. Quantity Value . Value at 

as in the F.O.B. as in the F.0.B. place of 
Grease, Sydney. Grease. Sydney. | Production. 

Ib. £ Tb. £ £ 

1876-188) 718,397 31,298 1914-15 318,935 12,228 11,250 
1881-1885 943,814 40,563 1915-16 262,045 12,291 11,380 
1886-1890 1,294,781 44,773 1916-17 | 270,525 17,750 16,435 
1891-1895 1,813,630 49,025 1917-18 284,188 19,538 18,091 
1896-1900 1,408,240 42,984 1918-19 |> 305,613 20,374 18,865 
1901-1905 1,302,585 46,719 1919-20 296,641 19,776 . 18,311 
1906-1910 1,817,162 73,610 1920-21 | 240,231 13,768. 12,744 
1911-1915* 1,507,080 57,956 1921-22 285,418 15,329 "14,194 
1916-1920F © 1,419,012 89,729 1922-23 293,571 © 21,856 20,274 


* 44 years ended 30th June, 1915. 


+ 5 years ended 30th June, 1920, 
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The decline in production in recent years has been due to the diminution 
in the number of sheep, although it has been offset in some measure by an 
increased yield of wool per sheep. The value of the output has increased 
under the influence of a marked rise in prices, the total value of wool 
during the period, 1916-1920, being more than twice as great as in the 
corresponding period, thirty years earlier, when the quantity produced was — 
only 9 per cent. less. ee 

The following statement shows particulars of the number of sheep shorn, 
the average weight of wool per sheep, and the respective amounts of shorn 
and other wool produced in each of the past ten years :—- 


Wool from Sheep and Lambs 
: Shorn (as in the grease). 
Year, | Sheep and Lambs j Average | Other Wool.* rT ores bates 
Quantity. Fleece (Sheep eer 
and Lambs). 
_ No. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib... 

1913 37,903,000 300,721,000 7-93 57,264,000 357,985,000 
1914-15 37,300,000 268,476,000 7-20 50,459,000 * 318,935,000. 
1915-16 30,904,000 219,234,000 7-09 42,811,000 262,045,000 
1916-17 32,075,000. | 237,112,000 7:39 33,413,000 270,525,006 
1917-18 35,559,000 251,652,000 7-08 32,536,000 — 284,188,000 
1918-19 ,; 36,960,000 263,585,000 713 42,028,000 305,613,000 
1919-20 34,468,000 242,274,000 7:03 54,367,000 296,641,000 
1920-21 29,327,000 203,140,000 6-93 37,091,000 240,231,000 
1921-22 32,981,000 247,162,000 7-49 | 38,256,000 285,418,000 
1922-23 34,635,000 250,754,000 7°24 42,817,000 | 293,571,000 


* Estimated quantity of dead wool and skin wool, 


The quantities of skin wool and dead wool produced fluctuate according 
to slaughtering, and the mortality from other causes. Both are usually 
high in adverse seasons, ¢.g., 1914-15 and 1919-20, Favourable market 
conditions also lead to heavy slaughtering. . 

Shearing operations are usually carried out between June and November, 
and the average weight of the fleece apparently varies very greatly under 
the influence of the seasonal conditions ruling during the period in which the 
wool was grown. The proportion of merino sheep in the flocks is also an 
important factor affecting the average weight of the fleece. 

The quantity of New South Wales wool exported and the quantity used 
locally, together with the proportion of the total production during. each 
quinquennium since 1901 are shown below :— 


Quantity of Wool Produced. Proportion of Total 

(000 omitted.) Production. ? 
Period. ee nee : - ve 

xported-or Used Total xported or Used 

avaliable 208. xocaltys Production, ; **alable for) rocally. 
Ib. Th. Tb. per cent. | per cent. . 

1901-05 1,297,118 5,467 1,032,585 99:58 42 
1906-10 15,811,746 5,416 1,817,162 99-70 30 
1911-15 1,494,104 12,976 1,507,080 99-14 :86 
1916--20 1,385,919 33,093 1,419,012 97-67 2-33 
1921 232,351 7,880 240,231 96-72 3:28 
1922 278,234 7,184 285,418 97-48 2:52 
1923 288,457 5,114 293,571 98-26 174 


Only a very small proportion of the wool produced in New South Wales. 
is manufactured within the State. 
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Woon Maaartine: — ; 
- For many years the whole of the wool grown in New South: Wales. wax 
shipped for sale in London. As the number of continental buyers:increased, 
however, there developed a tendency, which harmonised entirely with. Aus- 
tralian interests, to seek supplies of the raw material at their source. 


Sydney Woot Sales. 


Sydney wool sales began to assume importance aLout.the year 1885, and 
at the time of the initiation of the Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme: in 
November, 1916, about 85. per cent. of the successive wool clips of New South 
Wales was sold annually in Sydney to representatives: of firms in: practically 
every foreign country where woollen goods were manufactured on an extensive 
scale. Between November, 1916, and 30th June, 1920, all local: wool was 
acquired by the Imperial Government by appraisement, and public wool sales . 
were not resumed in: Sydney until 5th October, 1920: 


The following statement compiled from the reconis of tle Sydney Wool 
Selling Brokers’ Association, shows the absolute and relative magnitude: of 
sales of wool in Sydney since 1913, omitting from: account. the four. seasons 
(1916-17 to 1919-20) during which the appraisement. system ‘under the 
Imperial Purchase Scheme was in operation :— 


wool'Sold.* | Pkoportion of Deseription.at Wool Seld. 
Season. ‘Arrivals _ ‘Breed. Growth. Condition. 
Weight.| Value. in Exports. : 
Sydney. Merino — Greasy: Seoured 
r. 
1b.000 g000° |Per cent.!Per cent.|Per cent.|Per cent4Per' cent.|Per cent.|Per: ovat |Pee: cout. 
1913-14 | 257,437 |. 10,333 96-4 91:3 89-6 11-0 heh: 56: SET 123 
1914-15 | 182,106 6,739 69:3 75-0 83:8 16-2. 920. 30 
1915~16 | 224,482 | 16,480} 101-1 S4-1 84-5 15-5 867 13-3 
> 1920~21 | 102,810 5,610 54-4 55-7 89-1. 10-9" BH2:. 633: 
1G§21-22 | 293,533 | 14,755 117-7 90-3 73-2 26-8 | - 90-7 8 
1922-23 | 256,113 | 18,922 108-3 87-3: 79-0 21-0 OBS: oF 
1923-24 | 213,154 | 21,446 101°4 98°6 83'9 16:1 92°6 vi 


* Greasy and Scoured. 


The figures as to quantity and value in this table are not comparable with - 
any others quoted herein by reason of the fact that they are not on the basis 
of wool in the grease, and that the wool produced in any season is not 
necessarily sold in the same season. The uncertainty consequent on the 
outbreak of war caused a héavy decline in sales during 1914-15, and sales 
were retarded again on the resumption of auctions in 1920-21, owing to 
the existence of large stocks and to uncertain conditions. At the close of 
sales in June, 1923, there was practically no wool remaining unsold in 
Sydney. 


Particulars of the Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme which operated during 
the years 1916-17 to 1919-20 were published in previous editions of this 
‘Year Book. 


British Australian Wool Realisation Association Limited. 


This Association. was brought into being on 27th January, 1921, to dispose 
of a total surplus of 2,691,827 bales of Australian, New Zealand, and South 
African wool, which existed as a result of war-time operations. 
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Details of the formation and: early activities. of this organisation may. he. 
faund in the Year Book for 1921, at page 781. 


During 1921, B.A.W.RLA. disposed: of 801,449 bales of wool of which 
249,015. bales of Australian merino.and 88,100 bales.of Australian crossbred 
owned hy B.A.W.R.A. realised £6,304,821, equal to £19 7s. 5d. per bale. In 
1922, sales were again extensive and a total of 977,119 bales were disposed of 
including 172,855. bales of Australian merino and 137,316 bales of Australian, 
crossbred owned by B.A.W.R.A., whieh gave a gross return of £7,185,198, 
equal to. £93: 33. 40. per bala. In 1923 the sales of woal amounted to 
703,601 bales, the quantity owned hy B.A.W.R.A. being 196,420 bales. of 
Austzslian, woo! whieh realised. £4,587,066 or £43 7s. ld. per bale. 


The. total ne by B.A.W.R.A. to shareholders up ta Deeember, 
1923, amounted to £21,407,603, comprising approximately £10,000,000: for 
tetirement. of priority ‘wool certificates and. £11,000,000 in reduction. of. 
capital. ; 


The Balance sheet at 31st December, 1923, showed, among habilities, 
capital payable to shareholders (12th Fobruary, 1994) £5,331,618, surplus at 
3ist December, 1923, 21,822,582; and among assets, wool stocks, valued 
as at date of acquisition, £968,449; Government securities, £3,888,855; 
cash at Rane, £5,213, 432. 


At. the. beginning of 1924, the stocks af wool an. hand for disposal amounted. 
te 200,614 : of which 43 bales of merino and 81,152 bales of crossbred 
were Australian. weel, owned by B.A.W.B.A,, the balance being principally: 
Australian and New Zealand erasahred. waols awaiting dispesal on behalf of 
the British Government. Tho calea were conchidcd on 2nd May, 1924, 
when the lasi bal: of wool cazried over from the Tepe Wool Puchase 
Scheme was cold at auction. 


A: proposal was made. in 1922 that B.A.W.R.A. be constituted as a 
permanent central organisation for the protection, stabilisation, and develop- 
ment of the Australian pastoral-and agricultural industries. The proposal 
was submitted to. a meeting cf the shareholders.and was rejected. 


Prices of Wool. 


‘ On account of the very large number of varieties of wool and of the changing 
proportions of each in the total output, it is a matter of great difficulty to 
obtain price quotations. which. will show accurately the fluctuations of values. 
from year to year. 


Hewaver ak cneey that the average values. of Australian wool per pound 
have;been subject to alternate. periods of rising and falling which, on the basis: 
of average export values from New South Wales, have been as follows :—Rising 
to 1830, falling 1831 to 1849, rising 1850 to 1861, falling 1862 to 1894, rising 
1895 to 1907, falling 1908 to 1911, rising since 1912; These periods indicate 
the general trend only because in certain years, notably 1900, 1914-15, 1921 . 
and, 1922, prices varied irregularly. - 
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The following statement, compiied from the official records of the Sydney 
Wool Selling Brokers’ Association, shows the average prices realised for wool 
at Syduey auctions in the past twenty-six selling seasons :— 


Sasi Average Prices per Ib. Season Average Prices per Ib. SGakon Average Prices per Ib. 
ended = | ————.| Ended | | pts Spr ended 
30th June.| greasy. | Scoured. / $0th June. Greasy. | Scoured. |} 29th June-} Greasy, | Scoured. 
d. d. d. d. d. d. 

1899 ° Tk 13} 1908 9 15} 1917 142 20% 
1900 118 182 1909 1% 13} 1918 14% 23% 
1901 5S 103 1910 94 153 1919, 15 253 
1902 | 6 114 1911 8h 14% 1920 158 264 
1903 8 144 1912 8t 14 1921 12} 25 
1904 8t 144 1913 98 163 1922 124 14g 
1905 8§ 14} _ 1914 94 16% 1923 WW | 23. 
1906 9 16} 1915 8B 154 | 1924. | . 234 36. 
1907 9} 157 |; 1916 104 17}: 


These figures represent the average price of wool sold during the year, and 
are not comparable with those previously published in this part, representing 
the average value of wool as declared for Customs purposes on export. 

A comparison of the average prices of wool on a basis of greasy wool is not 
entirely-satisfactory, as the market price of the clip in any season is affected 
by the proportion of. natural grease which the wool contains, as well-as by 
the proportion of merino to cross-bred and of fleece to lambs’ ‘wool sold, and 
by such variable qualities as length, fineness, and soundness. Naturally, 
wool containing a high proportion of grease is sold at a lower price per lb. 
than wool of similar quality containing lees grease. The quantity of 
grease varies according to the seasonal conditions, as wool grown in a good 
season carries more grease than in a dry period. The feeding of sheep on 
rich rations for the purposes of obtaining a weighty carcase for export also 
causes an increase in the proportion of grease in the wool. 


Destination of Wool Shippet. 

The following statement shows the destination of the oversea shipments 
of wool from New South Wales during the two years ended June, 1922 and 
1923, in comparison with similar information for the year 1913. The figures 
relate to the cargoes actually despatched during the periods specified, and 
not to the wool sold durirg each season :— 


"Oversea Exports of Wool (000 omitted). 


Destination. Greasy. Scoured. ‘ Tope. 

1913. jses-2e. roze-2n 1913. is2t-22, 1922-25 1913, )1921-22.;1922-23, 

* Ib, Ib Tb. Ib. Ib Ib Ib. Ib. Ib. 

United Esingdon: 50,120 | 93,733 | 79,639 | 10,609 | 31,156 | 24,020 40 145 se 
. Canad be 46. 268 65 4 5 | ose 971 56£. 

rere ase oat 7,297 *257 das 33 *52 ace 20 see ore 

Belgium ... ...| 27,222 | 23,106 |. 18,687 2,021 5,725 1,839 oe eae ose 
France... «| 76,486 | 73,587 | 63,212 | 12,658 7,816 7,163 oes ese 10 

Germany ... «| 54,2661 17,737 | 17,291 4,579 2,016 3,398 tes pee wee! 

Italy ane --| 8,638 | 18,291 | 11,918 132 292 254. dice ae se 
Japan na «| 5,66L | 27,501 | 30,479 129 561 657 8,485 2,548 3,527" 

Netherlands es ua 125 1,389 vie Sot 349 soe ese ete 

United States. ...| 4,286 | 11,398 | 17,676 85 959) 2,778 | . as. 556 ae 
Other Countries ... 28 622 499 2 i 140 78 58 { “9 419 
Total o..| 228,999 | 266,821 |241,058 | 30,248 | 48,760 | 40,611 3,582 4,229 4,520 
Sayer leah gl ae een gel er net remain ence 


* Trieste. 
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The largest quan‘ities of wool are sen’ to the United Kingdom, France. 
and Japan, in the order named. Some of the wool sent to the Unived 
Kingdom is transhipped to other coun‘irics. 


Approximately 75 per cent. of the wool is shipped in the greasy state, though 
the weight is loaded thereby with extraneous matter amounting to as much as 
the wool itself. It is considered that scoured wool stored in tightly packed 
bales for a long period is more liable to deterioration than greasy wool. 
- An important consideration in regard to the condition in which wool is 
shipped is the purpose for which the wool. is needed. For certain classes 
of factories scoured wool is purchased, and in other cases manufacturers 
prefer to buy greasy wool and to subject it to special processes in classing 
and. scouring. 


CATTLE. 


Cattle-raising, as connected with.the dairying industry, is dealt with in 
later. pages of this Year Book. 


Cther industries connected with cattle, such, for instance, as the export 
of beef, have never existed on a large scale in New South Wales. However, 
in recent years, an appreciable increase has been apparent in the number of 
cattle depastured, and the number in 1922 constituted 2 record for the 
State. Favoured by the rise of prices, the value of products derived from 
cattle increased rapidly during the war and subsequently until 1919-20. 
In the succeeding year the market weakened to- such an extent that the value 
dropped Ly over “50 per cent. and was the lowest since.1914-15. The industry 
of raising cattle for the meat export trade is more responsive to finctuations 
in the prices'in oversea markets thanin the case of the mutiun trade. From | 
sheep an. uinual yield of wool may he obtained, but cattle held for market _ 


are unprofitable.” Particulars of the export trade in’ beef are shown’ on 
page 559. 


The following table shows the total number of cattle in the State, including 
dairy cattle, at the close of each yuinquennial -period since 1861, aud the 
numbers at 30ch June of each of the last six years :— 


Year. ; : ~~ Cattle, oo Year. Cattle. * | Year, Cattle. 
1861 2,271,923 1891 2,128,838 1918* 3,161,717 
1866. 1,771,809 1896 2,226,168 1919* 3,280,676 
1871 | 2,014,888 . |] © 1901 2,047,454 1920* 3,084,332 
1876 3,131,013 1906 | 2,549,944 1921* 3,375,267 
1881 2,597,348 1911 3,194,236 1922* 3,546,530 
1886° 1,367,844 1916* 2,405,770 1923* 3,251,180 


* At 30th June, 


The principal distinct breeds of cattle now in the State are the Durham or 
Shorthorn, Hereford, Jersey, Ayrshire, and Devon, but crosses from these 
breeds predominate. The number of pure and stud cattle in the State 
probably does not exceed 250,000. . 
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The following table contains particulass of the sexes and ages of the cattle 
in the State in the last five ‘years :— 


i 


At Balls, Dairy Cows | Other Cows, ‘Stesrsand es 
doth June. | Syoarsand | “Aiving’ | “ana Stecre’ | Yous Batis [pase ae, "Potal. 
se Cows. rever'8 years.” (1403 gears). { 

: No. . sNo, No. Wo. 3 : aN 
1919 37,105 | 970488) 1,704,824) HORM. B05 j887 || 3,280,676 
1920 36,272 | -983;023 | ,1S7H677 | "SeRNBD | aR | Bee gue 
1921 40,489 “SRL 42 | 1fS28 P88 || 38277560 SS96,729. | 335375;267 
1922 43,381 9743087 | .1;885,427 | BIORS3 5648962. -3,686)530 
1923 40;530 958,287 | .1,261,;622*| 301/634 488,307 | 3,251,180 


* Includes 537,495 steers 3 years and over, and 674,127 cows not in registered dairics. 


At 30ch June, 1923, there were, apart from calves, 1,129,659 bulls and 
steers, and 1,632,444 cows wad: hoiders.im the: State, the ‘corresponding ‘figures 
_ for Jans, 1922, being 1,274,101 bulls and steers, end 16898,727 cows and . 
heifers. Further details regarding milking cows are published on page 571. 
The number of calves under one yearshows considerable vanation on account 
of seasonal influences,wd the lewness ‘of the numbers recorded ‘on 30th Fume, 
1920 and 1923 may be sttribated to dry scasons. During the past three 
seasons the number ef calves -drepped thave been respectively 813,865, 
995,128, ‘and 961,154,.and ‘by ‘comparison with ae above tale it is evident 
that: only about tw o-thirds ‘éf ‘these ‘survive or are kept until the end of 

the year. 
Interstate Movements-of Catile. 

By reason:of the existence-of dliseases among the cattle of -certaim districts, 
notably the presence of cattle tiek im ‘the north- cast of New South Wales 
and in parts of Queensland, the imterstate movement of cattle is closely 
regulated in order to stay the spread of disease. In certain cases cattle are 
quarantined, dipped or sprayed on admission and subject to special treat- 
ment should such become necessary within a fixed period thereafter. 


The following statement shows the number of live cattle (sc far as 
recorded) passing into and out of New South Wales during each of the past 
five years. The movement is principally overland, comparatively few. cattle 
being transported by sea. 


From. New South Wales. To New South Wales. 
, T. Fro} 
ner Po To | South From | From | South 
voi. Que Auer | Tom || usc | me Tota 
Sea. ; ; Bea. 
No. No. No. | No. No. ‘No. “No. No. 

1918-19 /109,036 | 53,749 | 11,233 |174,018 | 56,604 | 67,179 | 2,153 {125,936 
1919-20. | 120,407 |-.29,412 | *6,546 | 156,365 | 58,219 | 117,263 | -2,855 179,337 
* 1920-21 |-100,508 | 19,240 6,976 | 126,724 | 142,958 | 375,597 4,780.4 523,335 
1921-22 | 158,834 | 24,740 | 12,355 | 195,929 | 43,318 | 204,830 1,153 [249,301 
4922-23 PIT1,570 | °22:088'| 17:249 |. 150,907 | 44.457. | 109.555 2,785 | 156,797 


Although the effects of seasonal variations are apparent during this period 
there is, on the whole, a heavy but fluctuating import of cattle to New South 
Wales from Queensland, and a considerable export’to Victeria. The-inter, 
change with South Australia is small. The large import to New South | 


‘Wales in 1920-21 consisted principally of cattle dor slaughtering purpeses, 
as with the breaking of the drovght im New South Wales in June, 1920, rattle 
‘were withheld from market tor fattening amd fer breeding purposes. 

During the five years covered in the table there was an excess of imports 
from Queensland of about 725,000 «eatthe, amd an excess of experts to 
Victoria amounting to 254,000. The total met gain to New bale Wales 
from all sources was: ‘about 431,000. 


Increase antl Decrease-of Cattle. 

The number ‘of catth in “New South “Wales varies under the influence of 
three factors, -viz., Insportetion, slaughtering, and natural Imcrease, 7.e., - 
sexeese «of eatving over denths from causes ether than slaughtering. The 
operation of each of ‘these during each -ef the past five years is shown 
below :-— 


Cattle at . ‘Cuttlovand Cattle:at Estimated 

“Wear. (| Net disports ‘Calves ni Natur 
vem, | tappme | SEGRE | ge. | | Sa | isn 
¥918—19 3,TBL;717 | (—) 48,082 ‘$37,187 3,280,676 ‘604,228 
3919-20 3,280,676 | ~ 22,972 - -.§93,997 3;684;332 BIS 681 
3026-21. (338084,332 396611 — 8868;055 B53 7B, 287 . 420,379 
T8222 | 8,375,987 $3,372 631,789 3,546,530 749;680 
1922-23 Bj54.6530 71,269 789,050 3,251,180 1372;431 


(—) Denotes excess‘of exports. * Excess of calves.dropped over deaths other than by slaughtering. 


Seasonal influences have.a pronounced effect-on imports, slaughtering, and 
nateral increase. The nataval increase in the bad season of 1919-20 was 
only about one-half:as greatas that of 1921-22, and it was lower in 1922-23. 
The natural increase, as shown -above, represents only the excess .of the 
number of calves born during the -year-over the samber-of cattle-of all kinds 
which died during ‘the «year other than by ‘slanghtering. ‘The number of 
calves surviving a3 the enml-of cach year is shown-on a previous page. 


Horses. 

There ‘was # great advance in -horse-breeding between 1910:and 1938, wing 
to the increased demand which arvse as a cousequence of «widening settie- 
ment, prosperous ‘seasons, and defence requirements. During the past five 
years, however, there haz heen :a marked decline due :to the adverse seasons 
of 1918-20, the low “prices prevailing, and probably to an increased use of 
motors for transport. 

The following table shows the number of horses in New South Wales at— 
the ond of quinquennial periods since 1861, and at 30th June im each.of the 
last six ‘years :— 


| | 

Year. Horses. Year. “ ‘Horses, Year. Horses, 

4861 |. (233,220 1891 4893647 ¥S18* “Ga 247 
‘1866 274,437 “¥896 510,636 1979" 722,723 
1871 304,100 ¥901 486,716 ‘T920* ‘662,264 
1876 366,703. ‘1906 537,762 y92T* 663,178 
1881 398,577 T911 689,003 ‘1922* 6695860 
F886 ‘361,663 ¥FOI6* 419,842 . 1923* 6€0,031 


* At 30th June, 
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For purposes of classification the horses have been divided into draught 
and light, and the number of each particular kind, at the 31st December, 
1922, so far as could be ascertained from returns collected by the Stock 
Department, was as follows : : 


Class, | Thoroughbred. | Ordinary. | Total. 


* Draught ... ae 25,977 | 227,350 253,327 
Light an ee 30,349 233,729 264,078 
Total oes 56,326 461,079 | 517,405 


The number of horses shown above represents only those on holdings 
hae depasture ten or more horses, or live stock equivalent to 100 or more 
sheep. 

New South Wales is specially suited to the breeding of saddle and light- 
harness stock, and it is doubtful whether, in these particular classes, the 
Australian horse can be surpassed anywhere. Thoroughbred sires are kept 
on many of the large holdings, and their progeny combine speed with great 
powers of endurance. The possession of these qualities gives them great 
value as army remounts. 

There is a small export trade to India, where the horses are required as 
remounts for tho army. The number of horses sent there during th> year 
ended 30th June, 1923, was 407, and the value was £11,730. 


Horse Breeding. : 

During the three years between July, 1918, und June, 1921, approximately 
93,000 foals were bred, while probably about 186,000 horses (including foals 
under 1 year) died. The number of foals dropped during normal years is, 
on the average, between 7 und 8 per stallion, but during 1918-19 and 
1919-20 breeding was severely restricted, and the proportion of foals 
dropped in the succeeding seasons declined to about 5. 

The following table shows the number cf horses of each sex, and the number 
of foals at the end of each of the past five years :— 


At 30th June. Stallions. | Mares and Selaiaw ae Bon ue Total. 
1919 5,587 330.540: - | 346,581 40,015 722,723 
1920 4,609 305,211 327,689 24,755 662,264 
1921. 4,270 314,073 324,770 20,065 663,178 
1922 4,318 314,276 321,521 29,685 669,800 
1923 4,021 310,747 316,647 28,616 660,031 


! 


The pronounced decrease in the number of stallions during this period 
is reflected in the diminutien of breeding operations. A Bill has been prepared 
to provide for certification and registration of stallions. 


Orner Live. Srock.., 

Particulars of the number of pigs in the State are shown on page 579. 

The number of goats in New South Wales in June, 1923, was 31,440 
including 2,792 Angora goats, which are valued by pastoralists chiefly as 
effective scrub exterminators, although the dry climate of the western 
districts is eminently suited to the production of fine mohair. Under the 
provisions of the Dog and Goat Act, 1898, the use of dogs or goats for purposes 
of dranght is prohibited. ; 
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Camels are used as carriers on the Western Plains, the number in June,. 
1923, being 819, compared with 1,792 at the close of the year 1913. ve 

Donkeys and mules are not extensively used in New South Wales, the. 
numbers in 1923 being 11 of the former and 110 of the latter. It is claimed 
that mules have many points of advantage over horses for farm work, especially 
in areas of limited rainfall—for instance, longer period of utility, smaller cost. 
of maintenance, greater adaptability to untoward conditions of labour, and. 
comparative freedom from disease. 

The climate of certain portions of the State is considered specially suitable 
for ostrich farming, though it is not conducted on an extensive scale. The 
nuniber of ostriches at the end of June, 1923, was 148, as compared with 

662 at the close of the year 1913. 


Prices or Live Strocx. 

The governing factor in the price of meat is the price paid for live stock at 
the metropolitan saleyards at Flemington, and that price is influenced by 
the world’s market prices for meat, hides, skins, ete., and by local climatic. 
conditions. 

The following statement shows the average prices of fat stock during the. 
years 1919 to 1923. The amounts stated are the means of the monthly 

_ prices which are published annually in the Statistical Register. 


Stock. | 1919. 1920, 1921. 1922, 1993. 


Cattle. £ada/ £8 dad} £8 d| £8 d| &€ & a 
Bullocks and Steers— - mo, ; 
Mean of Prime and Good | 18 8 0/18 7 0| 914 0] Z418.0/10 3.6: 
Cows and Heifers— : ; : 
Prime... ate | 17 4 °0 
Calves, Vealers— ’ 
Good sis ae ae} 411 3 
Sheep. - 
Cross-bred— 
Wethers— ; 
Mean of Primeand Good-| 110 9! 116 0| O18 0 10 3 1 8 9 
Ewes— .. ; ve ; : ; 
. Mean of Prime and Good 190 112 9 015 0 0.15 0 1 5 
Merino— 
Wethers— 


20 3 0*| 9 9 O* 615 0* 10 5 6* 
| 4.7 6] 310 6) 2:6 3] 2 5 9 


oe ofPrime andGood | 1 9 3; 115 9.| 018 9) 1 1 6| 1.13 3 
wes— ; 

Mean of Prime andGood | 1 3.041 8 9] 014 6! O14 6] 1 4 0 
Lambs, Woolly— : : 

Mean of Prime andGood | 1 2 0; 17 8} 014 0) 017 9; 140 

Pigs. 
Porkers— 
6 

Baconers— 


em 
te 
oO 
ce 
cr) 


Good wae) el 37 8] 4 4 0] 8 14°38) 218 6] 8B 2 
Good 1. ae) owe 4:17 6! 618 oj sa 6] 


* Extra Prime and Prime. 


Subject to the operation of other factors, the prices of stock in local 
markets are influenced largely by the nature of the seasons. During bad. 
seasons stock are hastened to market and prices are low, but, when the dry 
weather breaks, efforts to re-stock cause a decrease in yardings, and. prices’ 
for a time are abnormally high. 

In July, 1920, when the drought had ended, a sharp rise occurred in the 
prices of fat stock, supplies at the saleyards having diminished when graziers 
began to re-stock their huldings, The abnormal prices lasted for about three 
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months, then the: yardings increased, and: the prices fell more: mpidly than. 
they had risen. Throughout 1921 prices declined. steadily,. though sheep 
tended. to become dearer towards.the end of the year in response to the more 
favourable prospects. of the wool trade. This tendency: continued. until. 
September, 1922, when they were approximately 100. per cent. dearer than 
in October, 1921. A steep. decline then occurred. until. the end of the: year, 
when: prices showed an upward tendency, but the rise was not sustained. 
The continued dry weather caused a large supply of stock to be placed on 
the market during the early months of 1923, and prices declined: steadily. 
Tn. May, however, the seasonal conditions improved and: in the. following 
month. beneficial rains fell in the pastoral districts causing prices of stock 
to rise rapidly as graziers competed for supplies to replenish their flocks 
and herds. The upward movement lasted until August in the case of sheep, 
and September in the case of cattle. 

Inthe meantime, as shearing progressed, an. ample number of shorn sheep 
were ready for market. The condition of local cattle had improved. and a 
large number were imported from Queensland. Therefore prices began to fall: 
again. The rise had been so rapid that the average price of prime medium 
bullocks rose from £9 15s. in April to £22 14s. in September; and. of prime 
wethers from: 22s. 6d. for crossbred and 31s. for merinos in April, to 48s. 
and 55s. 6d. respectively in August. At the end of the year the corres- 

ponding prices were—bullocks £10 13s. ; wethers—crossbred 29s. $d., merino 
28s, 6d. In regard to the monthly prices of sheep it should be noted that 
the quantity of wool carried by the stock is an important factor. affecting 
the price. As a general rule sheep at market in January. and February are 
shorn, during March and April they have growing fleece, from May: to 
August they are woolly, and from September to December both shorn and 
wooly sheep are marketed. 


Muat TRADE. 

The meat “ene wanshensen to assume importance in New South. Wales 
toward the end of the nineteenth century,. when an export. trade: im frozen 
and chilled mest became possible through the provision of refrigerated space 
in ocean. steamers. 

Whereas, in the earlier years, surplus stock frequently ierind no better — 
outlet than. boiling-down. works, and were, therefore, of no greater value 
than that of the hides or skins and tallow produced from them, an attractive 
oversea.market, for both frozen and canned meats has been opened. Boiling- 
down operations practically ceased, and ‘the export trade grew steadily untal 
it. benefited from & sudden and strong impetus during the war period. 


These developments were not without their effects on the local meat 
supply, and the opening, the expansion, and the boom of-oversea trade, which 
occurred respectively about 1900, 1911, and from 1914 to 1921 caused sub- 
stantial rises in the local prices of both beef and mutton. . In the carly part 
of 1921, however, as a consequence of a glut of meat in.cold storage, values 
fell in the United Kingdom and a substantial reduction occurred in local 
meat prices, ‘until by the middle of 1922. they were below the level. prevailing 
in. 1913. Reaction soon: caine, and a sudden rise occurred in. July, 1922. 
Thereafter local prices remained fairly steady until February, 1923, when 
a. downward. tendency became apparent as a resuli of dry weather in the 
pastoral areas. Later in the year beneficial rains fell. and: prices rose almost. 
tothe level of the year 1920. “In fact, frosh meat became so scarce that meat 
which had been frozen for export was released. from cold stores: for local 
consumption between June and September, when market supplies. of stock 
again became adequate to meet the demand. 


Slauglitering: 
- The slaughter of live steck for sale as food, either for Iveal: consumption ar 
for export, is permitted only in places: licensed for the purpose, in accordance 
with the. Cattle Slaughtering. Act,. 1902: 


The following table shows the. numbers of slaughtering establishments 
and of empluyees, together with the total number of stock slaughtered:in the 
State at intervals since 1901. The: figures: relating to the establishments 
and employees, prier to 1921,, are im: excess of the actual: number, ax they: 
include a large number of butchers’ shops: in country districts and the shop 
hands employed therein. 


Slaughter-houses. Stock: Slaugtitered’ in. Batablshments.and on Farms and. Stations: 


Year. ; 

No. [Employees sheop. | Lambs, | Bullocks. | Cows. | Calves. | Swine. 
4901 1,642 4,075 4;3725016 147,117 202,793 113;374 |. 19,654 248,311 
1906 1,322 4,391 | 4,229,407 | 252,648. | 237,722 | 94,955 | 20208 | 281,650 
1911 1,287. 4,348; | 6,148)73 400,186 308 ;773 182,178: |. 50j;969: $16;831- 
1916* 1,071 3,722 9,815,477 1 361,881: 187,882. |. 165,134. |, 33,986° 210,306 
1921" 960 | 1,342 | 3,506,008 |. 345,255. | seejoee | 145,610 | 70504: | 288j259: 
ioza* | 1,001 | 1,758 | 4,593,814 | 631,035 | 407,029 | 120,877 | 103883 | 936,369 
1923 | 1,052 | 2,189 | 4,482,760 |1,228;518 | 490,117 | 185,409 | 183;5a8 | 399,544 


* Year ended 30th June. Includes a small number off bulls, 


The majority of the stock, except swine, are’slaughtered:in the metropolitan 
establishments, though it. is eensidered that many advantages: would result 
if facilities were provided to: treat all the stock inthe districts where they are 
depastured. In 1922-23 the sheep and lambs slaughtered in the metropolitan 
district numbered. 3,756,098: cattle, 443,784,. and. swine 180,125. The 
corresponding ‘figures for the country establishments, including stock 
slaughtered: on stations and farms, were sheep and Jambs. 1,910,178, cattle 
295,266, and swine 159,419. 


The particulars stated above relate to the stock slaughtered for all pur- 
poses, and. the following statement shows. the number of sheep and cattle 
used for local consumption as fresh meat and. those frozen for expert er 
preserved during the last three years.. During periods of shortage meat 
frozen or chilled: for expert is released for local consumption. :—~ 


1920-21, 1921-22, . 1922-28. 


Purpose for which slaughtered. Sheep. Cattle Sheep Cattle Sheep. 
: and 


Cattle 
and (including and (including | including 
Lambs. | Calves). Lambs. | Calves). Lambs, Calves). 


: ; No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Used for local consumption |3,293,862 | 478,140: |4,197,101 | 565,36. |\4,056,872 | 672,782 
Exported to other States or ° ; 
boiled down-for tallow ...| 22,175 2,834.). 25,645- 4,300 28,705 4,763 
Frozen or chilled for export) 491,198.| 33,147 | 727,986 | 46,630 |1,431,864| 39,498 


Required by meat-preserving 
establishments. .... ..., 44,028.| 11,934 ' 279,117 | 15,553! 148,835:' 22,007 
3,851,263. | 526,055 |5,229,849. | 631,789 [5,666,276 | 739,050 


Total Slaughtered —..., 
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The comparison illustrates the fluctuations experienced in regard to the 
frozen and preserved meat industries. During the year ended June, 1921, 
there was a decline of 72 per cent. in the number of animals treated for those 
purposes, but there has since been an increase of over 170 per cent. During 
the three years reviewed in the table the numbers of carcases of frozen 
lamb and mutton exported were 466,942, 1,006,343, and. 1,723,720 respec- 
tively. 

In country towns licensed slaughter-houses are inspected by a local officer 
appointed and controlled by the Local Government authorities. In Newcastle 
public abattoirs were established in 1912 under control of a local hoard, on 
similar lines to that now existent in Sydney. 


In the metropolitan area stock is slaughtered at the State Abattoirs at 
Homebush Bay. Animals sold at Flemington are inspected before being 
killed and the diseased are destroyed, while “ doubtful” beasts are marked 
for further special attention at the abattoirs. There is a staff of inspectors 
at the State Abattoirs and inspectors are stationed at private slaughtering 
premises throughout the County of Cumberland. The operations of the 
inspectorial staff are supervised by the veterinary officers of the Metropolitan 
Meat Industry Board, who pay regular visits to the different establishments. 


Particulars of stock slaughtered at the State Abattoirs during recent years 
are shown in the following statement :— 


vere Cattle. ‘Calves. eheen ent Pigs. 
1915 195,028 48,148 2,116,844 | 65,718 
1916 100,794 19,137 1,309,810 64,884 
1917 193,909 | 30,016 1,275,430 71,679 
1918 101,084; 23,132 1,061,471 93,567 
1919 130,373 | 42,635 1,838,243 132,065 
1920 209,649 - 65,824 - 2,542,348 94,595 
1921 165,381 70,097 1,407,034 76,316 
1922 _ 210,927 88,102 2,260,196 114,766 
1923 242,893 | 107,683 2,361,532 163,241 


Oi the stock slaughtered at the State Abattoirs in 1922-23 the following 
numbers and proportions were-condemned :—Cuttle 2,127, or °88 per cent.; 
calves 819. or -76 per cent.; sheep and lambs 4,323, or -18 per cent.; and 
pigs 1,875, or 1:15 per cent. 


The following table shows the numbers of stock yarded annually at Flem- 
ington saleyards, where most of the stock slaughtered in Sydney are sold :— 


Year ended | Year ended 

30th June, Sheep. Cattle. 30th June. Sheep. Cattle. 
1914: 2,805,207..|. 276,440 2,1919 2,684,652 178,140 
1915 3,381,937 _ 255,876 1920 © 2,792,879 260,306 - 
1916 2,317,602 158,453 1921 . 2,255,970 251,065 
1917 1,711,246 149,604 1922 3,179,875 282,399 
1918 - 1,756,301 146,630 1923 3,558,487 327,506 


Meat Export Trade. 

The meat export trade of New South Wales has now assumed considerable 

roportions, and particulars of the attention given to sheep-breeding for 
his purpose may be found on a previous page. 
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Especial attention is given to preparation and transport of meat for export 
in order to ensure a high standard in the product. Stringent regulations 
have been issued by the Department of Trade and Customs regarding 
inspection and shipment of meat exported. The work is carried out by 
the Commonwealth authorities. All stock killed for export are examined 
in.a manner similar to those for local consumption, and careases which 
have been in cold storage are re-examined immediately before shipment. 
In all the large modern steamers visiting the ports of New South Wales 
refrigerated space has been provided. 

The meat trade is a comparatively recent development, and the number 
of stock available for export depends mainly upon the season, as in periods 
of scarcity the local demand absorbs the bulk of the fat stock marketed. 

The quantity of frozen meat exported oversea in various years since 1891 
is shown below. Ships’ stores, amounting annually to several millions of 
pounds in weight, are not included in the table :— 


Frozen or Chilled. Preserved. 
mean: Mutton and ; 7, A 

Beet. Lamb. Total Weight.| Total Value. Weight. Value. 

ewt. cwt. cwt. £ ; lb, £ 
1891 i fis 105,013 101,828 6,509,928 85,029 
1896 | 26,529 | 559,507 | 536,036 294,598 14,265,300 187,957 
1901 115,050 351,516 466,566 511,525 10,0€6,940 209,697 
1906 32,640 455,165 | 487,805 579,294 3,121,933 62,307 
1911 65,097 535,259 | 600,356 758,155 | 20,783,779 401,384 
1915-16 7,000 236,099 | 243,099 562,262 4,087,618 159,711 
1917-18 35,464 77,864 114,328 302,846 | 21,522,696 | 1,230,083 
1918-19 21,363 173,122 194,485 497,784 | 33,836,189 | 2,000,846 
* 1919-20 55,460 476,491 531,951 | 1,341,004 | 20,687,722 | 1,305,126 
~ 1920-21 110,727 | . 166,039 276,766 937,040 4,479,460 235,801 
1921-22 © 95,579 383,479 479,058 1,152,637 5,112,612 |° 184,192 
“ 1922-23 | - 68,800 562,749 631,549 1,769,601 5,781,998 152,718 


* Not available 


There was, prior to the war, an encouraging development in the meat 
export trade, and the prospects of its establishment on a stable foundation 
appeared highly favourable. European countries were gradually opening 
their ports to frozen meat, and the trade in the East was increasing. The 
war, however, closed many markets and, through inability to secure freight 
space for commercial purposes, exports were hampered seriously. Early in 
1915 arrangements were made in terms of the Meat Supply for Imperial 
Uses Act, for the purchase by the Imperial Government of the whole output 
of beef and mutton available for export during the period of the war. Details 
of the transactions were given on page 482 of the 1920 issue of this Year 
Book. 


The Imperial Government ceased to purchase meat in New South Wales 
in October, 1920, but exports to the United Kingdom by private traders 
were restricted for some months to enable the stocks already purchased to 
be shipped oversea; exports to other countries were allowed under permit. 
‘Towards the end of 1921, when control by the Government ceased, the 
outlook for the trade appeared favourable. Although prices of frozen 
tautton and lamb in London had fallen, they were still much higher than in 
pre-war years, and supplies of fat stock in the local saleyards were readily 
obtainable. But the favourable anticipations were not realised, because 
the decline in the London, market continued during 1922, and there was 
little improvement in the following year. 
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The movement of the London prices for Australian frozen meat during the 
last thee years in comparison with 1913 is shown below. The quotations 
represent the mouthly average of the weekly tep prices. 


‘Erezmn Bee! (Hinds) per tb. ¥rozen Mutton: per Ib. 
“Month. 7 

\age3. | gee. 7922. F923. | “$013. | 2921. | 1022. 1923. 

d. d. d. a. d. d. d d. 
January cane es ae es ee 
Pebruery =. -| Bb BBE Ad AR 4 9 64 VE 
March... _ wn} BE Q3t 4 5 3} Ot 6h 63 

April ... 7 ~.| SR Lrg 43 ib 4 8 63 6. 

Mey 33 | sh | at | * | st] 8 | 6f | BE 

June ... ‘3h BL “44 - 4 * “63 6 

July 4 iy 4% | 5} 4 * .;) 6 
August 4 Sd 43 | 4h 4 < 5 6} 
September A Bh 5 | 42 4 ~ 5} 64 
October ‘44 | 5} 43 | i4¢ | A * 6h 6t 

November 14d 5 4} ao} 43 7 6 
December ‘ad 5 | fd oa At 43 74 6} 
Annual Average ...) 4 64 4} 4} 4 7s 6§ 63 

* No-quotatian. + Government conteol removed . 


Two important changes occurred in the-demand of the London market 
during 1921 and 1922-—supplies of chilled beef from South America, which 
hed been -amall since 1915, increased and exceeded their pre-war volume, 
while importations of frozen beéf frem all sources, inchiding Australia, 
decreased ‘heavily. In addition, the market demand favoured mutton and 
lamb, :and ‘beef ‘was neglested, probably in reaction to its enforced con- 
sumption during the war peried when mutton and lamb were scarce. -As.a 
consequence, supplies of beef were excessive during 1922 and 1923, and 
prices remained throughout the year at about the same level as in the 
latter part of 1913, and on account ef increased freight and handling 
charges proved: unprofitable to local growers. On the other hand, the 
demand for mutton was strong, and ‘prices rose by 50 per cent. during the 
year 1922. In‘the following year the arrival-of exceptionally heavy. shipments 
had a depressing effect upon prices. At the.end of December, 1923, the London 
prices per lb. of Australian frozen meats were—Beef (hinds), 4}d.; :mutton, 

64d.; and lamb, 104d. 

“The following comparison of the imports of meat to the United King- 
dom during the past three years in comparison with those preceding 
the war, shows the relative importance of the principal suppliers in relation 
to Australia : — 


Beet (000 omitted). ag ci peers 

Year. i : 
American, ;AUstralinn.’ Other. | ‘Total. aanietionn. zealand, |*¥stralian.| Total, 
‘tons. ‘tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons... | “tons. 
4912 341 45 4 400 86 108 2) 248 
¥9I8 380 {67 13 400 _ 67 110 83 260 
1914 336 18 28 442 67 119 ‘66 252 - 
31921 tl 84. 56 581 92 223 . 21 336 
1922 440 59. 38 537 85 151 49 | .285 
¥923 5A7 43.0 AT | -637 - 109 1b 64-°| °637 


—— 
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The following statement shows: the average wholesale prices: per pound 
obtained during the past: ten: years for Scottish and frezem nxatten: sold by. 


Reson: — 
: Best) |W Ami Re | Best. | New |. Aus | River 
Year: | geottish:| Zealand:| tralian, | Plate. | Fear. | geottish: | Zealand:| tralian, | Plage. 
d. da... d.. d. d. d., d. d: 
1914. St | sk | 44 | 48 || 1919 4h | 12 1 | 2 
1915 og | 6f | 53 | oF | 1920 | 19k | 98 | oF | ob 
1916 «| Wk | St | 67% |e yoat || 18 8k) TE - 
1917 14h | sz | gz | «rog || Foose tee | 7% 6E | 7 
1918 | 138 | 9. | Est 1923 | 15, | 6b 


The relative importance of the: meat export trade of New South Wales: 
is illustrated in. the folowing statement showing the value of the experts 
of meat;, t.¢.,. fresh; frezen,. preserved. and. salted: beef, mutten;.. and perk, 
during the past: tem. years. 


Gi hes Val f Meat: Proportion af. : oat Vatine-of Meat: Propertion of 
Year. exported renee: asda Year: Eewstied Oyen Began 
£. Per cents. £ Per cent. 
1913. 25264, 265. TOS IGL8- FO: 2,733,699" 562. 
1914-15: 3,204,025. 32-24. 1S3O-20.- ZTGLOS 542 
19T5-16 TTY 562. 00. 1920-25 1,225,354: Bok: 
1916-17 1,374,973 2-87 1981-22 1,382,278. 228B:: 
197-13 L,67RIZE Ce i 19233: 1,965,624 eet 
Ment: Werks: 


Apart: from: slaughtering, important subsidiary industries: im =the handling: 
of meat have arisen in the founz ef refrigerating: amd. meat- 


preserving: 
The extent of their activities, however, is subject to marked seasonal. ffixc- 
tuations.. Particulars of the numbers of skeep and cattle bamdled: im the: 
various works, and of the owtput during the past five years ave skewm below :— 


Cancases ete. Treated. 

Year. Refrigerating. Works. ¢ Meat. Preserving. , 

Cattle.| Sheep. | cate. | Sheep: | Meatand 

No. |. No: No. No. |Eb. (600): 
¥9IS-L9: | 32,337) 583,695. | 41,517: | 648,433 9; 986: 
IST9-20: | 50; 238: 1,44 R569: | 44,828 | 440;:533 9,829. 
1920-21 | 34,147 | 491,198.) 4,740 | 13,988:| 2,429: 
192I-22: | 46,630..). 727,423%| 9.362) | 192,226) 7,088: 
1922-23 | 36,183: |1,394,484 | 12,604: | 83,468 755E: 


works. 


Value. 


Weight. 


Tinned Meat. [ 


: | SAE, 


Vatue. 


£ 
387427 


-Pasrozat Pronucrs: any Hy-rrenvets. 


‘Fhe: minor oars accruing from: pasteral oceupatiens include skins and: 
hides, tallow, lard and fat; firs, hoafs, horns, henes; bene-dust, glme- picecs, 


and: hair. 


facturing Industry, and. will be given only brief menttom here: 


Some of these are: discussed in the cliapter relating to the Manu- 
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The oversea trade in-these products is considerable, and though there was 
a marked decline in the volume of exports of many of the commodities during 
the war period owing to restrictions arising from war conditions, there was 
an increase in the total value, as higher prices were obtainable. Early in 
1920, however, there was a pronounced drop in prices, and the trade ex- 
perienced a serious setback. In the following year conditions improved, 
and the general tendency of prices wes upward, though the movement was 
very irregular. ; 

The following table contains particulars of the oversea exports of minor 
pastoral products at intervals since 1901 :— 


Oversea Exports. 


Products. 
1901. | 1966. | 1911. 1915-16. | 1921-22. | 1922-23. 
Skins and Hidcs— 
Cattle | ...: ots .. No. 91,084 72,743 263,306 481,731 270,636 318,673 
Horse... we .. No. "472 722 “1,392 706 4,000 53 
Rabbit. and Hare . Ib. * 7,380,455. | 5,795,889 | 4,352,640 5,399,928 |11,454,638 
Sheep S34 ... No. * 2,706,027 | 2,410,543 | 3,447,212 1,429,403 | 2,722,735 | 
Other bes Riso eee & 184,522 140,050 296,672 272,622 | 1,058,919 751,080 
Bonedust te os sae CWE, 66, 473 56,415 116.733 71,795 82,301 54,385 - 
Bones ... ote at -.. ewt. 3,207 2,431 6,807 6,963 18,024 13,866 
Furs (not on the skin) ww 767 180 - 117 Ss 600 3,472 
Glue-pieces and Sinews +. Cw. 12,862 11,003 20,580 18,276 2,782 3,693 
Glycerine and Lanoline we Vb. * 336,586 | 138,347 ! 218,673 3,482 271,950 
Hair (other than human)... Ib. 165,562 142,636 | 255,819 336,765 28,635 88,852 
Hoofs ... ase ae a OWE, 2,215 2,839 2,733 4,518 4,987 6,082 
Horns ... Pea us ae 12,532 11,979 | 13,475 3,455 16,614 14,837 
Lard and Refined Animal Fats Ib. | 13,633 56,737 | 227,000 73,461, | 2,048,946 847,180 
Leather Aas ak. 874,541 411,030 | 334,906 551,026 408,610 398,546 
Sausage-casings ote Pree | 2,567 17,033 52,562 $1,595 184,976 360,695 
Tallow (unrefined)... ... ewt.| 805,227 357,031 612,911 128,290 411,520 414,291 
Total Value of minor Pastoral! 
Products exported - £| 1,223,728 | 1,780,466 | 2,486,492 | 2,176,838 | 2,855,027 | 5,052,468 


* Not available. 

Skins and hides are the most important of the items included in the 
table and the increase in the total value in 1922-23 is due mainly to an ex- 
pansion in the trade in skins and hides, their value in 1922-23 being £3,515,390, 
as compared with £1,473,559 in the previous year. 

The bulk of the export trade in skins and hides is with jhe United States 
and the United Kingdom. The exports to the latter country in 1922-23 
included 491,572 sheep skins, and 1,322,947lb. of rabbit and.hare skins. 
The United States received 143,815 calf and cattle hides, 748,828 sheepskins, 
9,878,084 Ib. of rabbit skins, and 1,509,903 Ib. of other furred skins. Tallow 
was exported mainly to Japan, 163,522 cwt., and to the United Kingdom, 
99,134. cwt. tek fi) 4 

VALUE OF Pastorat Propucts ExrorrTep. 

The total value of goods exported oversea, which may be classed as pastoral 
products or by-products (apart from dairy and farmyard products), is very 
large. Particulars of the value, as declared upon export, of such products 
exported oversea from New South Wales during each of the past four years 
are shown in the following table :— 


Proportion per ceat. of value of 
all domestic exports oversea 62-4 36-2 


Commodity. : | 1919-20. | “+ 1920-21. 1921-22. | 1922-23. 

£ ! £ £ £ ; 

Wool— Greasy, scoured and tops! 19,121,726 2,821,572 18,441,533 | 22,764,603 
Meat wis ar Ke a2 2,761,015 1,225,354 1,382,275 1,966,624 
Live stock... aaa vas i 78,367 70,308 | 55,726 51,435 
Item; listed in prev:ous table ... 9,827,842 3,385,838 2,855,927 5,052,468 
Total... is ve] 31,788,950 17,503,072 | 22,735,471 29,835,130 

| 


50:8 74:3 
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The decline in exports during 1920-21 was due to two causes—the reaction 
after the drought and the temporary stagnation which followed the post-war 
boom. In each of the succeeding years there has been a marked increase 
in the value of exports of pastoral products and their relative importance 
jn the oversea trade of the State. 


- The above figures are not comparable with those relating to the value 
of production which follow, since they contain items which have been 
enhanced in value by manufacture and other processes. In addition they 
are not valued as at the place of production but on the basis of f.0.b. Sydney. 


VALUE oF PasroraL Propuctiqn. . 


~ It is difficult, from the nature of the industry, to estimate the return from 

pastoral pursuits as at the place of production: but, taking the Sydney prices - 
asa standard, and making due allowance for incidental charges, such as 

railway carriage or freight, and commission, the value during the season 

1922-1923 is estimated to be £34,009,000. The returns received from the 

different kinds of stock during various years since 1901 are shown in the 

following table :— 


éniual Value of Pastoral Production (009 omitied). 

fear, —~ = 1 : e é 
“Wool. slaughtered. stanghtered, Horses (cast). Total. Populations 
ro a8 £ £ £ £ £5. d. 
1901 8,425 2,071 1,229 722 12,447 9 2 1 
19036 13,792 3,514 1,520 ., 885 19,711 13.5 6 
* 1911 | 12,933 ~ 2,811 1,689 2,091 19,434 11 13.5 
1915-16 11,380 4,295 3,729 2,172 21,576 ll 7 9 
1916-17 16,435 - 4,616 4,02 1,765, 26,842 463 ~=°5 
1917-18 18,091 3,978 4,702 1,664 28,435 1415 7. 
1918-19 18,865 4,728 4,633 1,639 29,865 15 3.8 
1919-20 - 18,311 7,450 6,192 2,019 33,972. 1613 3 
1920-21 | 12,744 _ 2,213 2,97 2,027 ~ 20,057 9 11 1 
1921-22 14,194 4,144 3,278 2,041 23,657 | jl 2°3 
1922-23 26,274 6,785 4,912 2,057 34,099 | 15 13.0 


The value-ofthe pastoral production depends mainly upon the prices 
obtainable for wool in the world’s markets, and itis determined largely 
by the volume of production, which is dependent upon the seasons experienced 
in the State. The prices of wool rose considerably between 1914 and 1920, so 
that, while the quantity produced in 1919-20 was 7 per cent. less than in 
1914-15, the total value was 62 per cent. higher. In 1922-23 the quantity 
showed a further reduction of over 10 per cent. as compared with the 
production in 1919-20, but the value was nearly 11 per cent. higher. 


The prices of livestock generally decline in a dry season, as graziers are 
forced to sell, owing to scarcity of pasturage; but, with an improvement in 
climatic conditions, the prices rise again, owing to the demand for re-stocking. 


The export prices of frozen meat began to rise steadily in 1911, and 
advanced at'a rapid rate after the outbreak of war, to their highest level 
in 1918. During 1919 and 1920 there was a steady decline, and in 1921 
the London prices, on which the export trade depends, fell precipitately. 
‘Prices of beef remained very ‘low during 1922, but those for mutton and 
lamb-rose to more favourable levels. In 1923 the average price of frozen 
“mutton and lamb were’ practically the same as in the previous year, and 
the price of beef remained low. 
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Noxious ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animals dangerous to stock in Australia are 
the indigenous dingo, or so-called native dog, and the fox, which has been 
introduced from abroad; ‘but graminivorous animals, such as kangaroos, 
wallabies, hares, and rabbits, particularly the last-named, ‘which are of 
foreign origin, are deemed by the settlers even more noxious. In the latter 
part of 1920, however, native dogs became .an inereasing menace to flocks 
in the Western Division, and added. eonadere bly to the difficulties experi- 
enced by graziers in that. region. 


Rabbits. 


Rabbits, which are the greatest pest to the pastoralists, found their way 
into this State from Victoria. Their presence first attracted serious attention 
in 1881, :and: they multiplied so rapidly that, in 1882, they were to be met 
on most of the holdings having frontages on the Murray River. A brief 
account. of the measures taken to combat the pest was published on page 
794 of the Year Book for 1921. 


In erder to check the migrations of rabbits the Government has erected 
a number of rabbit-proof fences. The longest of these traverses the whole 
State from north te south, proceeding from Barringua, on the Queensland 
border, to Bourke, and thence following the western side of the 
railway line, via- Blayney and Murrumburrah, to Corowa, on the River 
Murray, a total distance of 696 miles. Another fence extends from the 
Murray northwards, 350 miles along the whole border between New South 
Wales and South Australia. A third, built at the joint expense of the 
Governments ‘of Queensland and New South Wales, extends from: Mungindi 
to the Namoi. River, about 115 miles. Thetotallength of rabhit-proof-fences 
erected by the State to 30th June, 1923, was approximately 1,332 miles, 
at.a cast of £69,888; by Pastures Protection Boards, 736 miles, ata cost 
of £98;324; and by landhelders privately, about 112,875 miles, at a cost of 
about £6,763,700. 


The.evil wrought by the rabbits is incapable of measurement, but estimates 
indicate that the leases due to the pest ‘have: been large, and considerable 
expense has been incurred in coping with it.  It-is contended that the 
sheep-carrying capacity of the State has been reduced heavily as a 
consequence of the damage they cause to pastures, and this suggestion ‘is 
supported by the facts that the number of sheep in the State has declined 
since their appearaace,-and thatin every ‘bad-scason there are heavy losses 
in sheep through lack of natural fodder. 


Although the damage caused by rabbits is consideralile, it is compensated 
tozome-extent by theirlocal use for food and by the value of frozen rabbits 
and skins exported. 


Within the State these animals form a common article of dict, beth im 
ithe metropolis and in the country, especially during the winter mouths, 
when large numbers of men are engaged in ‘their capture and treatment. 
At the census of 1921 the number of men vetrmed .as engaged in trapping 
and kindred callings was 15692, most.of whom were engaged invrabbri-catching, 
The local consumption of rabbits as foed is at 60,000 to 80,000 
‘pairs per week. The fur of rabbits and reais is used largely in the: manu- 
facture of hats, and of ladies’ fur garments... 
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The following table shows the quantity and value of frozen rabbits and 
hares, and of rabbit and hare skins exported from New South Wales to 
countries outside. Australia :~- ‘ 


a ; 
Wear. Frogen Rabbitwand ‘Hares, ‘Rabbit-and Hare Skins. ee 
‘Quantity. | Value ‘Quentity. Value. icin 
pairs. z Tb. £ £ 
1901 aoa 6,158 oe STA os BBS 
1906 “$838,518 246;803 7,380;455 9293,260 |... 840,083 
AGLI 6,806,246 330,742 5,795;839 295,476 626,217 
1915-16 9,487,687 607,711 4,352,640 210,933. _ 818,646 
1917-18 8,978,377 670,269 | 6,986,837 ‘3,086,188 “77064357 
1918-19 ° 3,956,877 221,632 10,110,540 1,103,576 _ 1,325,207 
1919-20 6,890,836 ‘837,877 9,927,240 ‘2,702,832 3,240,529 
1920-21 2,830,315 | “$01,615 - 3,387,480 609,570 ‘OTL,185 
1921-22 4,399,272 371,491 5,399,928 559.483 930,954 
1922-23 4,096,054 339,189 13,454,638 | 1,701,921: |. 2,011,110 


* Not avaliatic, 


itis apparent that the rabbit industry -has assumed an important place 
inthe oversea trade.of the State, although its volume is subject to pronounced 
seasonal and market fluctuations... In ‘the season of 1919-20 the ‘value of 
the exports amounted to nearly £3,250,000.. A ‘boom in values occurred 
in that year, and in February, 1920, the best skins sold at 26s. 3d. per Ib. 
on the London market. It is estimated that the skins and carcases. exported 
during the year, added tothe numbers killed for local consumption, represented 
about 100,000,000 dead rabbits. The corresponding figure for the previous 
‘year was perhaps greater still. During 1920-21 the value of skms was con- 
siderably lower, although still favourable, while the price of frozen rabbits 
improved. The decline in experts in that year is probably attributable 
to the scarcity of rabbits.as'the result of the severe drought in 1918-20 and 
the heavy slaughter.in those years. This surmise is borne out by the fact 
that although values receded still further in 1921-22 when the season was 
favourable, the volume of exports increased, indicating apparently a rapid 
multiplication of rabbits. In 1922-23 the values rose again, and the quantity 
of rabbit and hare skins exported amounted to. nearly 11,500,000 Ib. 


The following statement affords a summary of the observations of inspectors 
inthe various parts.of the State respecting rabbits.in the past five years :— 


‘No. of Districts in which rabbits were 
pe 


7 reported to} 

Wear. 

1918-19 | 7 81 9 
1919-20 2 81 4 
4980-91 19 39. 3 
3921-92 | 25 “30 12 
1922-93 5 58 Pp 


The: fluctuations indicated are due largely to seasonal causes, and in-some 
“Maeasure to.efforts made-to combat'the pest. 
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Wire-netting Advances. 


Under the provisions of the Pastures Protection Act for the destruction 
of rabbits and noxious animals, the Minister for Lands is empowered 40 
advance to Pastures Protection Boards money voted by Parliament for the 
purchase of netting and other materials used in the construction of rabbit- 
proof fences. Each board thereupon becomes Hable to repay the advances 
by instalments with interest over a period not exceeding twenty years. 
In case of default in repayment the Colonial Treasurer is empowered to take 
possession of any moneys or property vested in the board and to levy rates 
as prescribed by the Act. The boards are empowered to sell such wire- 

_ hetting and other materials to owners of private lands, repayments to be 
made by instalments with interest over a fixed period. The purchase money 
and interest is a charge upon the holding of the owner, and has priority over 
all ‘debts other than debts due to the Crown. 


The amount of wire-netting supplied to any individual is limited to 5 miles, 
and the rate of interest on advances is fixed at 6 per cent. 


During 1922-23 the quantities of materials supplied to landholders under 
this scheme were 1, 368 miles of wire-netting, 49 tons fencing wire, 22 tons 
barbed wire, in addition to sundry materials, of a total value of £65,004. 
Repayments during the year amounted to £28,824. A sum of £200,000 
was voted by Parliament for these advances on the Loan estimates of 

1922-23. At the close of the year the total of advances made since the 
inception of the scheme was £552,940, and the outstanding balances of the 
various Pastures Protection Boards as at 30th June, 1923, amounted to 
£172,589. 


Pastures Protection Boarps. 


For the purpose of administering the Pastures Protection Act which relates 
to destruction of rabbits and noxious animals, diseases. of sheep, travelling 
stock, importation of sheep, sheep brands and marks, and certain minor 
matters, the State is divided into Pastures Protection Districts, for each 
of which there is constituted a board of eight directors, elected every three 
years by ratepayers from among their own “number.. There is also a Chief 
Inspector of Stock, appointed by the Governor, and otber inspectors, similarly 
appointed, who are paid from the funds of the Pastures Proteetion Districts 
‘to which they are attached. Each director of a board is ev ‘Officio an 
inspector in certain matters under the Act. = 


Rates to provide funds for the purposes of the boards arc levied upon 
owners of ten or more head of large stock, or 100 or more sheep, at a rate’ 
not exceeding fourpence per head of large stock and two-thirds of a penny 
per head of sheep, but a reduction of one-half is made to occupiers of holdings 
which are considered rabbit-proof. Subsidy in respect of public lands may 
be paid to any board by the State. The funds so raised may be applied 
by the board to defraying expenses incurred in administering the Act, to 
clearing scrub, exterminating noxious weeds and noxious animals’ on travel- 
ling stock and camping reserves; and to any other approved purpose. In 
addition, the Governor may call upon the boards in any year to pay a pro- 
portion not exceeding 3 per cent. of their funds into the Treasury to cover 
the cost of administering the Act. : 


Since 1918 the boards have levied rates on travelling stock in the Eastern 
‘and Central Divisions to constitute a fund for the improvement of travelling 
stock and camping reserves handed over to the board’s supervision, - 
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The boards are empowered also to erect rabbit-proof fences as “ barrier” 
fences wherever they deem necessary, to pay a bonus for the scalps of animal 
pests, and to enforce the provisions for the compulsory destruction of rabbits. 


During the year ended 31st December, 1922, there were in existence 
sixty-seven Pastures Protection Boards. The amount of rates (including 
arrears) collected by sixty-six of these boards (for which particulars are 
avaliable), was £82,031, and during the year £9,301 were paid as bonuses 
for heads, scalps, etc. At the close of the year the boards possessed bank 
balances, fixed deposits, and other securities to the amount of £41,051. 


Registration of Brands. 

The Registration of Stock Brands Act, which came into force on 13th 
December, 1921, cancelled the registration of all existing brands and provided 
for re-registration of those which owners desired to retain, upon application 
being made within a prescribed period. The Act was amended in 1923. 
Of the 143,000 registered brands in existence at the time of passing the 
principal Act, 43,229 were re-registered, and to 30th June, 1924, additional: 
brands to the number of 11,506 had been registered, making the total number - 
in existence at that date 54,735. 


Cattle Tick Eradication. 


In the cattle districts of the north-east corner of the State, embracing 
the most productive dairying districts, the menace of the cattle tick has 
been growing steadily for a number of years, despite the methods adopted 
to combat it. 


‘The first Act: dealing expressly with this-pest was passed in 1902, giving 
power to inspectors to deal with infected cattle by quarantine, disinfection, 
or. destruction... ; : é < ; 


“Since that date measures have been continued, but not always with the 
close co-operation of landholders. A Tick Board of Control disburses large 
sums annually in efforts to eradicate the tick, and the problem was dealt 
with comprehensively by the chairman of the Board in an article in the 


New South Wales Agricultural Gazette of March; 1923. 


An Act was passed in 1923 to replace the existing legislation and to give 
wider powers for the control and eradication of cattle tick and the prevention 
‘of other stock diseases. The Act commenced on 14th January, 1924. 


VETERINARY SurGEoNS Act. 


The Veterinary Surgeons Act was passed in 1923 to provide for the 
registration of veterinary surgeons, and to regulate the practice of veterinary ° 
science. A Board of Veterinary Surgeons has becn established to administer | 
the Act, which specifies the qualifications necessary to obtain registration. 
and prohibits practice by unregistered persons. © 
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DAIRYING INDUSTRY. 


Tar natural conditions in parts of New South Wales are highly favourable: to. 
the development: of the cairying industry. The seil and climate in the 
coastal portions of the State are suitable for the maintenance: of the dairy 
herds with a minimum of expense and labour, as the rainfall is abundant and 
the animals do not require housing nor hand-feeding during a long winter, 
as in cold countries. Natural pasture is generally: available throughout the 
year, and hani-feeding is necessary only in very dry seasons. 


Dairying in New South Wales.is. said to have begun during: the twenties. 
last. century im the immediate vieinity of Sydney and im the awarra: 
districts: to. supply the growing population of the metropolis: 


The development of dairying as a national industry is, however, comspara~ 
tively reeené, as its progress was slow until the imtrocuctie of refrigeration 
enabled producers to overcome disabilities in menwfacturing and distmbating 
perishable dairy products in a warm climate and to export the surplus 
overses. Pasteurisation and the application of machinery to the treatment 
of milk and the manufacture of butter, the develepment of the factory 
system, and improvements in regard to eceam transport have enabled. 
production, to expand beyond the limits of local requirements, and’ butter has 
become. an important item of the export trade. 


In the drier-inland divisions-the area devoted te dairying is motextensive, 
sheep and wheat farming being the main rural industries... Ta proximity to 
the centres of population dairy-farming is undertaken to supply local wants, 
and well-equipped factories have been established in a number of inland 
centres. Duirying is also an important industry on the Marrumbidgee and 
Hay irzigation areas. a “ 


In the coastal division neatly 8,800 heldings are used’ exclusively: for 
dairying, and about 6,406 for dairying and other purpeses. Im. ‘the other 
parts of the State, where fodder must be grown. for winter feeding, the 
industry is nowhere extensive and is conducted usually in. conjunction 
with wheat-farming and grazing—there being only 440 heldings used ‘selely 
_ for dairying, and 2,770 for dairying and other purposes. 


Most of the native grasses of the State are partienlarly suitable. for dairy 
cattle, as they possess milk-producing as well as fattening: qualities. In 
the winter the natural herbage is supplemented hy fodder, such. as. maize; 
barley, oats, rye, lucerne, and the brown variety ef sorghum, or the planter’s: 
friend. Hnsilage also is made for fodder, but not:so generally as it should be, 
and the quantity made in each year varies considerably. The area of land: 
devoted to sown grasses has been extended largely during recent years, and in 
June, 1923, amounted to 1,925,450 acres, of which 1,892,800 acres were in.the 
coastal district. The produce of this land is used mainly as food for dairy 
cattle. : 


A Selects;Committee of the Legislative Council which investigated recently 
the condition of the dairying industry, emphasised the need for a 
better system of feeding, with due regard to conservation of fodder, im- 
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provement of pastures, and cultivation of suitable crops. Successful 
dairying depends mainly on the proper feeding. of the cows, and the 
conservation of fodder as ensilage was recommended for all dairying 
districts, especially for those areas where. the rainfall is irregular. 
Another recommendation strongly urged by the Committee was the breed- 
ing of dairy stoek on the lines of practical utility, and it stressed the need 
for a “better bull” campaign. It was pointed out that by improved 
methods of feeding and by culling unprofitable animals an annual average 
increase of 10 lb. of butter per cow could reasonably be expected, which, 
after allowing for the cost of herd-testing and the increased cost of feeding, 
would represent a substantial gain to the producers. 


Suprrviston or Darry Propucts. 
The manufacture, sale and export of dairy products, ie, milk, condensed 
milk, butter, cheese, also margarine, are subject to supervision in terrmrof 
the Dairy Industry Act passed in December, 1915. 


Dairy factories and stores must be registered, and are under the super- 
vision of Government inspectors.. Cream supplied to a dairy factory must 
be tested and graded at the factory, and the farmer is paid on the basis of 
the butter-fat results, or on the amount of butter obtained. from his: cream. 
Butter must be graded and packed in boxes bearing registered brands 
indicating the quality of the product and the factory where it was produced. 
The testing and. grading at the factory may be dene only by persons helding 
certificates ‘of qualification. The Act provides also. for the compulsery’ 
grading, on a uniform basis, of butter for local consumption and for- 
exportation. 

The State has been. divided into eight dairying, districts, and in each an- 
experienced dairy inspector is appeinted to administer the Act and regulations 
thereunder. He acts as inspector, instructs the factory managers and 
cream-graders in matters connected. with the industry, and advises the 
dairy-farmers, especially those supplying cream of inferier quality. Usually 
_ the number of factories under the supervision of each inspector does not 

exceed. twenty. 

Since the Dairy Industry Act came into ferce the quality of faetery butter 
kas shown a marked improvement, and im the year ended 30th June,. 1998, 
95 per cent. of the total output was classed as choicest or first-grade, whereas, 
formerly, only 50 per cent. of the quantity exported reached this standard. 

Particulars: regarding the swpervision of dairies: supplying mal for een- 
sumption as-fresh milk, are-shown in the chapter, ““ Feed and: Prices.” 

The supervision: of dairy products for the oversea export trade is conducted 
by officers. appointed by the Federal Government, under the Commence 
(Trade Deseriptions) Act of 1905. 


Darry Instruction. : 

Educational and experiment work relating to. dairying is conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture at eight of the State experiment farms, and 
at the Hawkesbury Agricultural College. 

The breeds of stud cattle kept at the various farms are as follows :— At 
Cowra and at Berry, Milking: Shorthorn; at Wollongbar, Guernseys; at 
Grafton, Glen Innes and Yanco, Ayrshires; at Wagga Wagga and Bathurst, 
Jerseys: At the Hawkesbury Agricultural College, Tcreeys hold a prominent 
place. 

#15631 —B 
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_ In order to enable factory managers and butter-makers to improve their. 
_ Scientific knowledge, dairy-science schools are held for short terms at diflerent 
dairying centres, and certificates are given to those who pass examinations 
in the grading of cream, and in the testing of milk and cream. 


~ During the year 1922-23, the students at the dairy science schools 
numbered 143. 


HERD-TESTING. 


The extension of the practice of herd-testing is of primary importance. to 
the future development of the dairying industry in New South Wales. For 
many years prior to 1888 the importation of cattle from oversea was pro- 
hibited, and in the period of rapid expansion, which began about 1500, there 
was a shortage of high-class-stock, with the result that many dairy farmers 
used inferior animals for breeding. The lifting of the embargo and subsequent 
importations by the Government and by private breeders have given the 
farmers an opportunity of obtaining a better class of dairy stock, and they 
are encouraged to improve their herds and to cull all unprofitable animals. 


¥armers who supply cream to factories are paid according to the results 
' of the testing and grading of their consignments, but these results, repre- 
senting averages, do not disclose the necessary records of individual animals. 
Therefore efforts are being made by the dairy instructors to promote herd- 
testing in each dairying centre. 


For testing the ordinary dairy herds two schemes are conducted under 
_the supervision of the Department of Agriculture. Under the first, the 
' farmers form a co-operative society and employ a tester to visit their farms 
at regular intervals. Fees are subscribed by the farmers and are subsidised 
by the Department at the rate of 50 per cent. for the first year and 25 per 
. cent. thereafter. Under the other scheme, officers of the Department con- 
~ duct the tests. The farmers who participate pay an annual fee and a test- 
jng fee for each cow submitted. Inthe year ended June, 1924, the number 
of cows tested under the co-operative scheme was 8,000, and Government 
' officers tested 5,000 cows. The total number of ordinary dairy cowstested . 
‘from the inception of herd-testing in 1913 to 30ch June 1924 was 115,000. 


For a number of years the testing of stud dairy herds had been undertaken 
-by the Department of Agriculture, in conjunction with the United Pure-bred 
Dairy Cattle Breeders’ Association of New South Wales. This arrangement 
wwas superseded in 1923 by a scheme for testing all pure-bred dairy stock, 

_ which was formulated by the various Departments of Agriculture throughout 
Australia. The testing is done by Government officers and each owner who 
‘submits his cattle for test pyys an annual fee end a fee for each cow 
submitted. 


The standard lactation period is fixed at 273 days, but tests may be ex- 
tended to 365 days. Certificates are issued by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and records are published of, all cows. tested. 


Dairy Catrre; 


° In the dairy herds the Shorthorn preponderates. This breed was. intro- 
“duced into the IHawarra or South Coast districts in the early period. of 
dairying, before the Shorthorn had been developed by English breeders into 
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a beef-producing type. By an admixture with other strains, a useful type 
of dairy cattle, known as the Hlawarra, has been developed, and an association 
has been formed to establish the breed. There is also a large number of 
Jersey catile, and the popularity of the breed for the production of butter is 
increasing. The Ayrshire is well represented in the dairy herds. It is noted 
for hardiness, hut is considered as better suited for producing a large quantity 
of milk for human consumption as fresh milk, than for the purposes of 
butter-making. 


The State Government, as well as private breeders, have imported a 
number of stud dairy stock with the object of improving the local herds. In 
1898 the Government imported 24 bulls and 38 cows, including Shorthorns, 
‘Guernseys, Ayrshires, Kerry, Red Polls, and Holstein; additional Guernsey 
cattle were introduced later, viz., 22 cows in 1907, and 10 bulls and 15 cows 
in 1911. The importations by the State and by private breeders during the 
last twenty-three years included Jerseys, 29 bulls and 95 cows; Guernseys, 
25 bulls and 81 cows; Ayrshires, 25 bulls and 29 cows ; and during the last 
four years, Friesians, 14 bulls and 36 cows. 


The number of cows used for milking in the State in each year. since 
1916 is shown below :— 


i Cows F 
As at | abort | oe, oe Total Cows 
80th June. In Registered | Be Ne Oth for Pica 
n Register : - Other, over 
Dehins ‘ Other. | ; Springing. one Year. 
No. | No. No. No. No. No. 
tO Sate ey eee ae . 
1916 426,227 317,368 92,124 | 207,999 1,043,718 
1917 424,033 | 319,230 111,369 167,665 1,022,297 
1918 429,556 347,834 110,827 177,872 1,066,089 
~ 1919 445,354 273,154 78,839 173,101 970,448 
‘1920 .|- 419,732 277,888 72,311 133,092 903,023 
1921 ; 475,785 ; 282,208 86,381 97,368 941,742 
1922 414,557 |. 86,665 *314,771 , *68,222 *89,872 974,087 
1923 404,611 | 79,525 *313,264 *63,100 *97,787 958,287 


* Tn registered dairies only. 


Although the basis of classification was improved in 1922 in order to 
‘provide the return of separate particulars of the cows in registered dairies, 
‘the figures of each column are substantially comparable with those of 
ErevIOU years. 


The heavy decrease (163,000) in the total number of milking cows ‘ants 
the two years ended 30th June, 1920, was due to the severe drought, which 
‘caused brecding to be restricted and a number of cows to be slaughtered for 
‘beef in order to avoid the expense of feeding. The next two seasons were 
on the whole favourable, and an increase of 71,000 occurred in the number 
‘of cows kept for milking. In 1922-23 the adverse seasonal conditions caused 
the number to decline again. 


The number of cows actually in milk at the time of. taking the returns 
depends largely upon the period of the year—a greater number being in 
milk during the summer than during the winter and the number of dry cows 
being correspondingly smaller or ” larger. In addition the numbers - of 
‘springing heifers are usually greater during June than December. 
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A. comparison: of the average daily number of cows in milk during the: past 
eight vears is-shown:on a later page under the heading “ Milk.” 


Dairy Farms and Registered Dairymen. 


Under the Dairies Supervision Act, 1901, every person keeping cows to 
produce: milk for sale for human consumption in any form must register his 
premises and conform to prescribed. standards of cleanliness, etc. Many 
persons so registered, however, conduct operations on a very limited scale. 


The following statement shows a comparison for the past six years of the 
number of registered dairymen in New South Wales, and the number of 
holdings of one acre and. upwards used for dairying operations on a commep- 
cial seale :—~ 


+ Hollings of one acre and upwards used principally for— 
- Venr; | *Rezistorea S 
* Dairymen. ; Dairying: Dairying Dairying,. Total used 
Dairying , 

| only. and’ and: Grazing: and for 

Agriculture. Grazing. Agriculture. Dairying. ; 
1918 18,435 6;794 5,150 1,8t0 1,463 15,217 
19T9* 17,751 6,482 5,556 1,547 1,409 14,994 - 
1920" 183449: 6;799° 4,859 2,377 1,425: 15,460 
122) 20,530 7,738 5,112 2,271 ; 1,549 16,670 
1922. 20,748 2,092. 5,214 2,342" 1,818 18;466- 
1933: Fi 22,194 9,202 5.266 2,227 1,642 18,354 

} 


* At Sist’Desember:. t+ At 30th June. 


Tt: is: apparent. that less: than one-half of the registered. dairymen are 
dependent exclusively on milk products for their livelihood, but the proportion 
has increased very greatly in recent years. In 1923 the number of holdings 
used for dairying only constituted 11-7 per cent. of the total number of 
holdings. acre or more-in: extent.. 


Dasry: Factories. 
Nearly 95 per cent. of the milk products of the State are: handled: ia: 
factories (including farm factories), the balance being dealt with on the farms, 
principally for domestic pexposes. 


Most of the foctories are conducted on co-operative principles, with the 
suppliers as shateholders, and are situated in the country districts at 
convenient centres. 


Panticulars: of the establishments in the State treating: dairy products: age 
shown on page 451 of this Year Book. The large number of establishments 
there shown as producing cream or milk represents farms utilising power-driven 
machinery for separating and other purposes. Excluding such establishments 
the number of dairy favtories utilising machinery or employing more than: 
four persons in 1922-23 was 196, comprising 125 butter factories, etc.,. 48 
te factories, 21 bacon’ and ham factories, an 2 produc'ng condensed 
milk. 
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Dairy Propvetien. 
‘The following statement shows the quantities of the principal dairy zpre- 


| in each Division of the State during the year ended the 30th dune, 


Average No. of : 
Division, eo oe se of :| Buttermade. | Cheese-maite, 
YOat, : 
Coastal—- No. vallons. I. Ib. 
‘North Goast ss! 267,404 | 102675081 | 88,748,413 | 1,280,471 
Hunter and Manning ... 108,509 41,477,713 |. 34,323,181 227,786 
Metropolitan... ...| 21,804 | 12,278,821 696,881 9,540 
South Coast oon 75,188 | 31,487,081 8,010,729 | 3,826,540 
Total ... | 472,005} 187,988,646) <G1,774,204 | 4,708,257 
See a ee IMceetesecen sae iia oe icse 
‘Northern ... Ses see 13,622 5,029,003 © 1,822,166 79,279 
Central... eee YLT12 6,421,358 | 1,600,007 | 466,780 
Southern 0 eae 10.409 3463,570 | 1,178,225 "500 
Total .. | 41,743! 14,913,981 | «4,595,398 | 246,509 
Western Slopes— : os 
Nowth 0 a ee 15,989 6,214,674:| 1,668,121 Sie 
Central 2. we TAGI 2,574,565. TST AOL ae 
South oe ae 49,909 7,026,615 2,907,988 169,009 
Total acc ene 43,039 | 15,815,854. 5,333,461 159,009 
Sai | ot et 
North Central... ...! 2;938 901,196 104,779 an 
Gentral .. eee 2.613 824.784 95,568 ss 
Riverina es aeaih eee]! ax 143304 6,014,788 1,784,725 130 
Total =... 19,855 | 7,740,768 | «1,985,072 |. 130 
Western Division... -..; 1,884 580,801 85,462 
Total, New South Wales... 579,516 | 226,970,000 | 73,723,597 | 6,108,905 


This statement illustrates the importance of the dairying activities in the 
coastal division.as.compared with the remainder.of the State. In this area 
80 per cent. of the cows are depastured, and more than 80 per cent. of the 
total output of milk, butter, and.cheese is produced. The North Coast 
Division surpasses any other division, except in regard to cheese-making, .of 
which the bulk is made in the South Ceast districts. The unter :and 
Manning division is next in importance, then ‘the South ‘Coast. Formerly - 
the ‘last-mentioned division was the principal .dairying region, ‘but ‘the 
industry -has since made more rapid progress in the northern districts, 
where many large estates, used previously for raising cattle for beef, have 
been subdivided into dairy farms. 


Milk. 

“Particulars of the consumption.and «supply of :milk-and ;milk products are 
published in part ““Foed.and Prices” of the Year Book. 

Cows used for producing milk for salo.are inspected ‘by Government 
officers, who have power to condemn and -prevent ‘the use of animals con- 
sidered unfit through -being diseased. In 1923 inspections «were made of 
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547,550 dairy cattle, or more than half of the total herds in registered dairies 
and of these, 1,155, er about twe per thousand, were condemned—-809 for 
tuberculosis, 216 for actinomycosis, 112 for cancer, and 18 for other diseases. 
Standards of milk sold for human consumption are also prescribed. By these 
means the purity and wholesomeness of dairy products are protected. 


The steps being taken to increase the yield of milk per cow are discussed in 
the earlier pages of this part. While sufficient information is not available 
to show the average annual production of milk per cow, it is certain that 
the average is very low, and that, with the natural climatic advantage of a 
rnild winter, great improvement is possible in this respect in New South 
Wales. 


The following statement shows the total quantity of milk produced in the 
State (upon holdings of 1 acre and upwards in extent) during each of the 
past nine years in comparison with the average daily number of cows in 

“milk during the year. The average per cow, as determined by dividing the 
latter figure into the former is, therefore, a measure of the average annual 
rate of producticn per cow, and shows to the extent to which the 
production per cow varies under seasonal influences. 


Average | Average | 
Year Daily Num- | Total Yield Average || Year Daily Num- | Total Yield Average 
ended | berof Cows! of Milk. Annual Rate|| ended | ber of Cows of Mitk. Annual Rate 
80th June inMilk /((OO0omitted.); per Cow. |,30th June. in Milk |(uO0omitted.)! per Cow. 
during Year.| | is} during Year. 
No. -) gallons. | gallons. | No. gallons, | gallons 
1$15 513,420 237,930 242 { | 502,188* | 259,563* 517* 
| | 
1916 465,044 184,014 396 1922< 78,7457 25, 708+ 326F — 
1917 551,623 226,004 410 1 i 580,933 | 285,271f 491} 
' 1918 634,000 247,529 390 \ 
| 
1919 536,200 207,095 3 sé 503,944* | 203,022* 403* 
1920 511,064 203,797 | 339 ses | 75,D72F 23,2484 3Lit 
1921 | 542,092 250,203 461 L 579,516¢ | 226,970+ 392t 
* Cows in registered dairies. + Other cows in milk. ; { All cows in milk. 


The estimate of the total yield of milk, shown above, is not absolutely 
aceurate, but it is the best available. Few, if any, of the dairy farmers 
actually measure the yield of milk obtained from their cows, because they 
are concerned principally in producing cream. <A large part of the yield of 
rnik, therefore, is estimated from its cream content. The basis of estimation 
was improved in regard to the yield in 1921-22, and gave a slightly lower 
result than if methods formerly adopted hed been used. 


The vield of milk was iowest in 1916 when, owing to unfavourable weather, 
it fell to 184,614,000 yvallons. In 1917 and 1918 there were substantial 
increases, but a severe drought caused a heavy falling off in the next two 
years. With a return to favourable climatic conditions a record was estab- 
lished in 1920-21, and a higher record in 1921-22. In the following vear 
there was a marked decline, due to seasonal conditions. 
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The number of cows milked was at its maximum in 1917-18, but the 
average yield was very low. A decline in both respects occurred in 
1918-19 and 1919-20; then there was 2 marked improvement. In 1921-22 
the production per cow was greatér than’ in any previous year recorded, 
being about 18 per cent. greater than the mean of the previous 
keven years—the Icngest period for which particulars are available. 
Tn 1922-23 it was much lower than in the preceding three years.’ In registered 
_ dairies the average yield is very much greater than that of cows used for 
domestic purposes. 


In the absence of information concerning the total number of cows milked 
and the periods for which they were milked during the year, it is not possible 
to ascertain definitely the average quantity of milk produced per dairy cow; 
but, for an assumed lactation period of 273 days, the yield of milk per cow in 
registered dairies during the year 1922-23 was on the average 303 gallons, 
equivalent to about 135 lb. of commercial butter. In the report of the 
Select Committee of Inquiry in 1921 it was stated that the most progressive 
countries nuw have an average of over 200 lb. of butter per cow, and some, 
like Denmark and the Netherlands, have an average as high as 300 Ib. 


An official test conducted recently in New. South Wales illustrates in a 
practical manner the results which may be attained by the application of 
scientific methods to the dairying industry, and forms a sharp contrast to the 
low average yield per cow, as stated above. On 13th June, 1924, a Milking 
Shorthorn cow, Melba XV of Darbalara, completed a 365-days test under 
Official auspices. During that time she gave 32,5224 Ib. of milk and 1,614 Ib. 
of butter-fat, the quantity of butter-fat being the highest recorded throughout 
the world. The cow was bred at Darbalara, on the Murrumbidgee River, 
near Gundagai, where a stud was formed in 1899 with the object of breeding . 
cattle of a dual purpose type. capable of yielding large quantities of rich milk 
as well as being suitable to be fattened for sale as beef. 


Use of Milk. . 
The following statement shows the estimated amount cf milk used for 
various purposes during the years 1916-17 and during the last two years. 


1916-17. 1921-29. 1992-93. - 

gallons. gallons. gallons. 
Used for butter made on farms 12,640,000 14,805,000 12,909,000 
* in factories... 166,095,000 208,399,000 155,720,000 
178,735,000 223,204,060 168,629,000 
Used for cheese made on farms 2,186,000 332,000 228,000: 
si 3 in factories... 5,848,000 7,377,000 5,183,000 
8,034,000 7,709,000 5,411,000 

Used for sweet cream 405,000 2,907,000 2,136,000 : 

» condensing on rae 1,693,000 2,372,000 1,907,000 
Pasteurised for metropolitan and : “ 

Neweastle markets 11,368,000 13,575,000 14,756,000 — 
Balance sold and used otherwise ... 25,769,000 35,504,000 34,131,000 
Total 226,004,000 285,271,000 226,970,000 
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In 1922-23 the. milk used for making butter represented 74 per cent. of 
the total production; 2 per cent. was used for cheese; less than 1 per 
cent. for condensed milk; and the balance was consumed as fresh mitk 
or sweet cream, or used otherwise. 

The quality of the milk as indicated by the percentage of butter-fat is very 
impertant, and it is satisfactory to note that, during adverse seasons, ‘the 
quality is. fairly well maintained. The following statement shows the 
quantity of commercial butter produced per 100 gallons of milk treated on 

_fanms and in factories during each of the last nine years :— 


Quantity of Commercial Butter per 100 gallons 
OP Milic treated. 


Year ended 30th 


June. 
On Farms, In Factories, ste ay 
} : 
! 

Tb. Tb. Tb. 

£915 33°38 Ade 3 43°7 
_ 4086 | 88-9 435 42-6 
1017 34-0 45-2 44-4 
1918 85-2 44-5 43°8 
E919 35-3 445 43°8 
1920 34-2 43-5 aos: 
1921 33°9 44:8 44-9 
1922 . 33-6 45-9 45-4 
1023 = 34:6 44-5 ST 


‘The apparent increase in the quantity of butter made from. anilk im fwc- 
tories: in 1921-22 is attributable latgeiy to the improvement effected! te 
- estimating the quantity of milk used in butter factories in 1921-22. The 
averages for previous years as shown are somewhat understated, bat indicate 
the seasonal variations fairly closely. 


Tn recent years it has become the practice to instal hand or small power 
« Separators on each farm. The number of farms with power sepasaters im 
1922-23 was approximately 1,250. Thus the farmers have been able te 
effect great economy of time and labour, as the cream need not be taken to 
the factory at such frequent intervals as formerly, and considerable advan- 
~tage is derived by the supply of freshly separated milk for the farm stock. 


Preserved Mitk. 

Yhree kinds of preserved milk are produced in New South Wales, viz.s 
‘sweetened condensed milk, unsweetened condensed milk, and concentrated 
mitk. 

During the war period there was great progress in the manufacture of 
preserved milk, and the output was increased from 3,682,800 Ib. in 1913 

0 4,938,100 Ib. in 1920-21. Since that year there has been an amalgamation 
of the companies engaged in the manufacture of these milk products in 
Awstialasia, and-some ‘of the factories in New South Wales have been closed. 
For this ‘reason the output in the last two years was lessened to.a considerable 
extent, and the quantity made in 1921-22 was only 6,860,516 Ib., and in the 
foflowiky year 3,702;485 Th. 

Butter. 

The following statement shows the quantity of butter made, and the milk 
uséd ‘for that purpdse, at iuteyvalstince 1901. In distinguishing between 
the milk treated on farms and in factories, the quantisy used in farm-factories, 
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whether worked by a separate staff or by farm employees, has been ineluded 
in the statistics relating to factories. 


- 
Qn Farms, In'Factories, Total. 
Year. : - oe 
Milk used | Mik: used ilk used 
+ : Butter ‘Butter Butter . 
Sailic used. Tb..0f |! : Lb. of| Milk-used. ribsof 
seat) onde. Ppcet| AE we mace. |Phe? made. Bette 
| 
(000 omitted.) | (800: omitted:) (000-omitted:) 
gailons.| Ib. | gal. |.gallons.| Jb. gal. |.gailons. | Tb. gal, 


FOO) | 14/168 |.4,775 | B97 | 62,804 | 34,282 | 2-40 | 96,472 | 89,057 | Qu87 
1906 | 14,288 | 4,637 | 3-08 [141,761 | 54,304 | 2-61 |156,049 | 58,941 | 265 
191] | 14,034 | 4,632 | 3-03 | 182,947 | 78,573 | 2:33. [196,981 | 83,205 | 2:37 
1916*; 12,593 | 4,258 | 2-06 [127,328 | 55;374 | 2-30 | 139,916 | 59,682 | 2°35 
1917*| 12,627 |. 4,294 | 2-94 |466,108 | 75,070 | 2-21 | 178,735 | 79,364 | 2-25 
1918*| 12,047 | 4,580 | 2-88 |170;673 | 75,888 | 2:25 [183,620 | 80,468 | 2-28 
1919*| 11,461 | 4,683 | 2:83 | 189,847 | 61,966 | 2-25 | 150,808 | 66,009 | 2-28 
1920*) 10,178 | 3,478 | 2:93 | 137,194 | 59,657 | 2:30 | 147,372 | 63,135 | 2-33 
1921*) 12,045 | 4,388 | 2°93 | 178,411 | 79,880 | 2-23 | 191,356 | 84,268 | 2:27 
1922* | 14,805 | 4,978 | 2°97 | 208,399 | 95,695 | 2°18 | 223,204 | 100,673 | 2-22 
1923*; 12,909 | 4,469 | 289 /155,720 | 69,255 | 2:25 | 168,629 73,724 | 2-29 


* Mearended 30th June. 


For reasons explained: above the decrease in the quantity of milk used per 
pound of butter in factories im 1921-22,.as shown in this table, was more 
apparent than real, the previews:averages being slightly overstated. _ 

The proportion .of facturyamade butter in the total production has 
increased from 72 per cent. in 1895 to 94 per cent. during 1922-23, a result 
of the greater efficiency of factery as compared with farm methods. On the 
average nearly 3 -galtons of milk-were required’to make a pound of butter on 
the farms, as compared with 24 gallons in the factories. Nearly all the 
factories dealing with cairy produce ar2 established on the co-operative 
system. 

"The combined effects of a bad season and scarcity of shipping space’ for 
export trade caused a marked decrease in the butter produced in 1916. In 
the following year a most successful season was experienced, and the output» 
rese to 79,364,471 Tb., or 33 per cent. higher than in 1916. The improvement 
was maintained in 1918, when the production amounted to 80,468,007 Ib. 
The reduced output in 1919 and 1920 was.due largely to drought conditions 
prevailing in the coastal districts during the year, but in 1921 the production 
_ rose to a level slightly higher than in 1915, previously the highest on record. 
In 1921-22 the production exceeded 100,000,000 Ib., constituting a record 
for the State. In 1922-23 the seasonal conditions were unfavourable during 
the greater part of the year, and the output was somewhat below the average 
of the previous five years. 

Further particulars regarding butter factories are given in the chapte 
relating to Manufacturing Industry at page 450. 


Cheese. 


Excellent conditions exist in New South Wales for the production of cheese, 
but. cheese-making has not-advanced to the same extent a8 the manufacture 
of butter, the latter being-more profitable. en 

he industry is retarded hy the great disadvantages of cheese as .an article 
of export. It matures quickly, and, ‘unlike butter, cannot ‘be frozen, and 
after a certain period decreases in value. Moreover, cheese ‘represents little 
more than half the money value of butter for the same weight, while the eost 
of freight is practically the same. 
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The Select Committee, to which reference was made above, assigns the. 
unsatisfactory condition of this section of the dairying industry to the fact 
that there is not the legislative power to control adequately the manufacture 
of cheese, as in the case of butter. It should be made compulsory to grade 
the milk, and to pasteurise it; also to grade the cheese according to quality. 


From a previous table showing the cheese made in the various divisions of 
the State, it will be seen that more than half of the total production during — 
the 1922--23 scason was made in the South Coast Division. i 


The following table shows the production of cheese in factories and on 
farms at intervals since 1901. 


Production of Cheese. 


| 
Year. t = ke 

| In Factories. On Farms, Total. 

Tb. Tb. | lb. 

1901 2,428,599 1,410,236 | 3,838,835 
1906 3,459,641 1,999,004 | 5,458,645 
1911 4,617,387 843,265 | 5,460,652 
1916* 4,969,374 1,010,262 | 5,979,636 
1918* | 7,120,770 678,906 7,799,676 
1919* 5,500,298 481,822 5,982,120 
1920* ' 6,230,350 532,117 6,762,467 
1921*- ~ 5,965,715 441,494 6,407,209 
1922* | . 7,044,567 322,490 7,367,057 
1923* ‘" 4,978,037 220,868 5,198,905 

| 


* Year ended 30th June, 


Daring tho five years, 1901-06, the production increased from less than ~ 
4,000,000 pounds éo nearly 5,500,000, and it remained at that level until 
1911. In 1916-17 purchases by the Imperial Government for the use of 
troops led to increased production, and the output of 7,830,239 Ib. was the 
highest on record. In the adverse season of 1919 the production declined to 
‘the former level. It improved in later years, but showed a further decline 
in 1922-23. Cheese-making on farms was formerly extensive, but is now 
declining into insignificance. The output of factories during 1922-23 re- 
presented 96 per cent. of the total output. 


SWINE. 


The breeding of swine is conducted usually on dairy farms, where a large _ 
supply of separated milk is available for fattening the stock. Pigs are reared: 
also in agricultural districts, where special crops of maize, peas, etc., are 
grown for them. Pigs increase rapidly, so that: there is a danger of an over- 
supply on the market unless a steady export trade is developed. The export 
is small and variable, and for this reason pig-raising has not progressed to the 
same extent as the dairy industry. 


The principal breeds of swine are the Berkshire, prized because it is 
fattened readily; the Poland China, which thrives in the North Coastal 
districts; the Tamworth, which is useful for crossing with fat breeds to secure 
a good bacon pig; and a type called the Middle Yorkshire, which has been 
fixed by crossing the Large and Small Yorkshires. Stocks of high-class 
strains may be purchased at the Government experiment farms. and other 
institutions. 
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_ The following table shows the number of pigs in New South Wales at 
intervals since 1891 :-— 


Year. swine. " | Year. Swine. | Year: Swine. 
No. Ne. No. 

1891 | 253,189 1913 288,090 1919* 294,648. 
1896 214,581 1915* 286,704 |) 1920" 253,910 
1901 - 965,730 1916* 281,158 i 1921" 306,253 

1906 243,370 || 1917" 359,763 || «1922 383,669 
1911 371,093 1918* 396,157 | 1923* 240,853 
1912 293,653 


* As at 30th June, previously as at 3ist December. 


The figures show remarkable fluctuations, but, since 1901, there has been 
a tendency to increase. In 1918 the number, 396,157, was the highest yet 
attained, but it declined to 253,910 in 1920, owing to adverse seasons. There 
was a substantial increase in 1921, and again in 1922. At 30th June, 1923, 
the pigs less than one year old included 5,637 boars, 54,553 sows, 67,606 
barrows, and 129,569 suckers; and the pigs aged one year and over included 
12;430 boars, 53,461 sows, and 17,597 barrows. 


The following statement shows the number of pigs in various divisions of 
the State and the production of bacon and ham at intervals since 1911 :— 


—] 


1911. 1921." | 1928.* 
aan | Bacon and 
Swine. ian etek. Swine. Bernard. | Swine. | Ham cured. 
No. lb. No. lb. No. |. Yb. 
Coastal: ... S55 ...| 255,361 |13,845,520 | 208,903 114,781,004 | 244,883 17,422,792 
Tableland ase oe 45,578 1,124,091 | 29,700 597,872 | 28,706 717,483 
Western Slopes ... ...| 42,258 | 666,173 | 39,599 | 422,712 | 44,700 | 553,365 
Remainder of State ...| 27,896 467,043 | 28,051 455,564 | 22,564 552,226. 
; 
Whole State e.| 371,093 (ee 306,253 [16,257,242 349,853 |19,245,866 
| - 


* Year ended 2Cth June. 


This table shows that the preduction of bacon has increased since 1911 _ 


in the dairying districts of the coastal division, ard 91 per cent. of the total 
production of bacon in 1922-23 was curcd in those districts. In the table- 
land division there has been a marked decline, and little or no progress has 
been made in other parts of the State. 


Interstate Movement of Pigs. 


The introduction of pigs from other States is closely regulated in order 
to prevent the spread of the various diseases current among these animals 
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and, on the-whole, few pigs.are brought into the State-except for slaughtering 
in adverse seasons. There is on the other handa regular movement :of pigs 
from New South Wales to Queensland and, on a smaller-seale, to Victoria. 


Bacon and Hams. 
The number of bacon factories has increased considerably since 1906, but 
the production of bacon in New South Wales is not usually sufficient for local 


requirements, and quantities are imported from other States. Such imports 
in 1922-23 exceeded 7,000,000 Ib. 


The output of bacon and hams from factories and farms at intervals since 
1891 is shown hereunder :— 


Produstion of Bacon and Ham, 

Year. E 

Factory. Farm, ear 

Ib. Ib. ib. 

‘1801 2,120,300 3,889,300 6,009,660 
4991 7,302,100 3,688,800 ‘11,080,900 
19ll_ 13,393,500 2,709,300 16,162,300 - 
1916* 11,637,900 1,938,700 18,576,600 
4919* 13,935,700 2,866,000 16,801,700 
-1920* 14,938,300 1,731,300 16,669,600 
1921* 14,625,800 1,631,400 16,257,200 
41922* 18,544,067 1,878,803 20,422; 
1923* 17,506,343 1,739,523 19,245;866 


*-Year ended: 30th Jupe, 


During the first deeade:of the period under review the production of bacon 
showed a substantial increase, but during the drought of 1902-03 there was 
a decline;:and the industry did not recover from the effects for some years. 
During the ten years, 1901 to 1911, the output increased from 11,000,000 Ib. 
to-over 56,000,600 Ib. In 1915-16 the production -declined again, but. it 
increased in later years. In 1921-22 the production exceeded 20,000,000 Ib. 
for the first time. 


Lard. 


Statistics showing the total production of lard are not available. During 
the year ended 30th June, 1923, the quantity extracted in bacon factories 
amounted to 871,534 lb., valued at £25,243; but as the manufacture of this 
product is conducted in many other establishments, as-well as on farms, this 
quantity represents only a portion of the total output. 


During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1923, the oversea exports of 
lard and refined -animal ‘fats amounted to 847,180 Ib., valued at £22,766, 
as compared with imports from oversea countries amounting to 324,769 lb., 
valued at £7,912. ‘The bulk of the imports was the produce of New Zealand. 


Loca Consumption oF Dairy Propucts. 


The local consumption of dairy products in New South Wales is com- 
paratively high; -the .average .consumption per :head :in 1022-23 owas as 
follows :—Fresh milk, 20-9..gallons, preserved milk 5-8 lb., butter 28:8 :Ib,, 
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cheese 3-2 Ib:, bacon and: ham 9°7 lb... With a population of about. 2,220,000, 
the local. requirements: amount to-46;000,000 gallons of fresh milk per annum, 
nearly 13,000,000 Ib. of preserved milk, 63,500,000 lb. of butter, 7,000,000. 
Ib. of cheese, and. 21,500,000 Ib. of bacon and ham. Comparison with the 
figures on, the foregoing pages.show that the State is self-supporting in regard 
to milk and butter, and that a proportion of the supplies of cheese and bacon 
is imported—generally from the other States of the Commonwealth. During 
the summer months, when production is at a. maximum, a quantity of butter 
is placed in cold storage in order to ensure an adequate supply during the 
winter. This matter is treated more:fully in. the chapter relating to “ Food 
and. Priees.” 


Exports ov Dairy Propucts. 


Dairy products for export beyond the Commonwealth are subject to 
inspection by Federal Government officials under the provisions of the 
Commerce: Act,. 1905, and: the exportation of inferior products is prohibited 
unless the goods: are labelled: as below standard. Upon the request. of the 
exporters, butter and cheese are graded. and: certificates as te quality are 
issued. 


The following. table shows the oversea exports of the principal. dairy 
products: from New Seuth Wales, inclusive: of ships’ stores; at intervals since 
1891. The particulars for 1906 and earlier years relate to New South Wales 
produce only, but in later years the figures include a small’ quantity of. the 
produce of other Australian States, and exclude a small quantity of New 
South Wales produce exported through the States. 


Oversea Exports. 
: Miulk-——Proserved, | 
Year. Buiter: | Cheeze. Condensed; eb, | Bacon and Ham: 


Quantity: Vélue: | Qoantity. Value, | ouensity.| Valite; 


nants Values 


Tb. (000) £ |tb.(000)|  £ | 1b.(000); ££. TB. (O00)) 


1891 IL 478 18 411 ie see x 586 - 
1896 1,942: 75,994 45 821 8 156 40: 904 
1901 - 8,700 | 379,342 174. 4,359 196 2,525 96 | 3,007 


1906 23,362.| 978,725: 123; 3,268 258 4,906 141 4,996 
191r" 33,044.) 1,518;983 127 | 3;723:) 1,127 | 17,471 618 17,561 


1916* | 4,306) 259;834 191 9,767 947 | 22,052) 224/ 11,279 
_ 1921* | 28,429-| 3,458,280 804 | 49,813 | 11,576 |691,122.| 1,357) 132,075 
1922*° | 36,730: | 2,327,080 629'| 26,565 | 3,634. | 203,483 |. 1,053 80,641 
1923" | 12:545 | 1,008,421 176 8,608 341. | 175384 507 42;885 


*Year ended 30th June. 


The: deeline in the: exports in 1915-16 was due to shortage of shipping: 
space. The export trade in butter is almost entirely with the United 
Ikingdom. During the year 1920-21, the quantity available for export was 
higher then in any year of the war period, the season was good, and 
remunerative prices were: obtainable in London. The exports of condensed’ ~ 
milk increased. rapidly during the war period, and have since declined. 


The other dairy and farmyard products exported oversea in 1922-23 were 
as follows :—Frozen pork £5,981, frozen poultry £41,157, eggs £86,132, 
live pigs and. poultry £1,150; », making a total of £1, 206, 718, ee the 
jtems listed above. Se 
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The imports into the United Kingdom of butter produced in New South 
Wales during the last ten years. are shown hereunder, and the proportion 
they bear to the total imports of-butter. 


Proportion to Total 
Butter imported into 
United Kingdom, 


| 
: Imports of Butter | Proportion to Total 
Year. from Butter imported into]| Year. 
New South Wales. United Kingdom. 


Tmports of Butter 
from 
New South Wales. 


s cewt. per cent. owt. per cent. 
1913 155,936 377 1918 198,751 12-59 
1914 122,528 3:08 1919 118,974 7-63 
1915 158,222 4-16 | 1920 74,166 4:36 
1916 32,575 1°50 | 1921 244,689 6-94 
1917 169,024 9°36 | 1922 258,550 6-06 


The freight on butter forwarded from Sydney to London during the 
1922-23 season was 5s. per box of 56 lb. The rate has decreased by 1s. 
per box during the last two years, but it is still much higher than in June, 
1914, when it ranged from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per box, 


In 1917 arrangements were made to form a pool to negotiate the sale of 
the Australian butter available for export, and the whole of the surplus 
was purchased by the Imperial Government until 31st March, 1921. After 
that date the exports were handled by an association of the local distributing 
firms until October, 1921, when the open market was restored. 


The price of Australian butter in London. was fixed by Government pro- 
clamation in September, 1917, at 206s. per cwt.; in November of that year 
the price was raised to 220s. In January, 1918, the flat rate of 252s. per 
wt. was fixed by the Government for all imported butter, and this rate 
remained constant until January, 1920. During 1920 the proclaimed price 
was raised by successive increments to 336s. per cwt. in October. In February, 
1921, the rate was lowered to 298s., and it remained at that level until 
Government control ceased.in April. The subsequent changes in the price 
are shown in the following statement of the general average top price for 
Australian butter of the choicest and first-grade quality in London (as 
zeported by the “ Statist’) in comparison with the average monthly price 
of choicest butter in Sydney during the three years 1921- 23 : — 


: Ve 
Average Price in Sydney of Choicest Choe Bie-rade Atala 
Month. Butter per cwt. 

1921. 1922, 1923. 1921. 1922, 1923, 
s. d. s. d s. d. s d s.. d 8s. dy 
January ... 275 3 140 O 179 3 336 0 120 6 192 6 
February : 275 3 128 9 192 3 298 9 120 0 195 6 
“March 225 9 126 3 201 6 298 9 136 0 198 0 
April 199 9 155 0 224 0 273 0 166 6 158 6 
May: 196 0| 192 3{ 224 0 206 0| 157 9] . 139 6 
June 196 0 197 Oj: 224 0 182 6 186 0 147 9 
July 198 6 219 6 224 01} 208 0 209 3 153 0 
August 209 0 224 0 224 0 244 0 190 9 165 0 
September 204 6 224 0 224 0 222 0 199 6 186. 0 
October .. He 159 6 196 0 211 0 188 0 202 3 187° @ 
November... 142 01 171 6} 196 Off 170 0| 194 9] 196 6 
December aor 140° 0 168 0 | 209 0 150° O 167 3 209 06 

! 
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The price of butter in London has fluctuated violently during the last 
three years, there beg a particularly severe decline during 1921.. Early 
in 1922 the rate began to rise again and comparatively high prices were 
obtained during the latter part of the year. A temporary decline in December 
was followed by a prompt recovery, but in April, 1923, there was a sudden 
drop and the rate in the following month was the lowest since March, 1922. 
Thereafter the price rose slowly, The average at the end of the year was 70s. 
higher than in May. 


During the greater part of 1923 the movement in local prices of butter 
was entirely different from that of London rates. In April, when a sudden drop 
occurred abroad, the Sydney price was dear, and it remained constant through- 

_out the six months April to September. Consequently, the difference between 
the local and the oversea rates was so great, being as much as 84s. 6d. per 
cwt. in May, that exporters brought Australian butter back from London. 
In October, when London prices were moving upwards, local rates began 
to decline, and both rates were practically identical in November and 
December. 

POULTRY-FARMING. 


Poultry- farming was conducted formerly in conjunction with dairying; 
but the interests involved have become so important commercially in 
recent years that a distinct industry has been developed. Efforts are made 
to obtain the benefits. of modern methods of poultry-farm management, 
and to secure the best egg-laying and table breeds. To assist poultry-farmers, 
the Department of Agriculture issues various publications treating of poultry 
culture, and employs a poultry expert to advise them. A Government 
Poultry Farm at Seven Hills is used for demonstration and educational 
purposes in connection with the Department’s activities for the benefit of 
poultry-farmers. Accurate statistics of poultry production are not available, 
but a general estimate based on accessible returns shows that the value of 
production during 1922-23 was- approximately £2,750,000. The value of 
eggs exported oversea was £86,000, almost entirely to the United Kingdom, 
and of frozen poultry £41,000, principally to the United States. 


Special attention is devoted to improving the laying qualities. of the dif- 
ferent breeds, and egg-laying competitions, organised originally by private 
subscription, have been conducted since 1901 at the Hawkesbury Agricul- 
tural College, with the object of stimulating the poultry industry. These 
competitions have attracted widespread interest, and birds for competition 
are sent from all parts of New South Wales, from the other Australian States, 
from New Zealand, and some from America. 

By such means much valuable information has been gained from practical 
experiment and research. Tests are arranged and records are kept of the cost 
of feeding, and of the results obtained from the various breeds of poultry, 
and by different methods of treatment. The expansion of poultry-raising 
in recent years has received a great impetus from this source, insomuch as 
it produced data, previously unobtainable, as to the possibilities of poultry- 
farming as a business, and stimulated the idea of breeding for high egg 
‘production. 

An annual:report in bulletin form, giving particulars and tabulated results 
of these competitions is issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


BEE-KEEPING. 


The bee-keeping industry is at the present time of small Tnponvanog; though 
there is amie inducement for further expansion. 
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The production of honey and of beeswax varies considerably from. year 
to year, as shown in the following table :— 


Bee Hives, | met he i ; 
Season. a . Un- Honey. of Honey-per'|. Beeswax. 
Productive: | productive. Total. wee ve 
No. ~~ No. No. tb. Ib. Ib. 

1910-11 -| 55,958 14,308 70,268: 2,765,618 49-4. 72,817 
1917-18 50,668 10,314 60,982" 3,875,511 76-4 538,342. 
1918-19 27,629 16,230 43,859 879,776 31°8 1932354 
1919-20 17,534 10,384 | 27,918- 472,340 26-9 12,195 
1920-21 | 28,041 6,387 | 34,428: 1,443,377 5L5 23,320 
1921-22 34,129 7,369 | 41,498 2,989,074 87-6 _ £8,385 
1922-23 26,855 11,549 38,404 1,239;080- 464 28,442: 


The yield per productive hive improved considerably as 2 result of the enact- 
ment of the Apiaries Acts in 1916 and 1917, and the average in. 1917-18, 
76-4 lb., was 56 per cent. abeve the experience of the previous ten years. 
Subsequent seasons, with the exception of 1921-22, when the average 
production was 87-6 Ib. per hive, have not been favourable to the industry. 

Frame hives are now in general use, as the box-hive has been condemned. 
Special legislation which has been passed with reference to apiculture is 
more fully detailed at page 655 of the Year Book for 1918. 

In 1922-23 the estimated value of the production fronr bees: was £22,000, 


the quantity of production in each division being as follows :— 


’ Division. Boney; Beeswax. 


; Ib. Ib:- 
Coastal a aes ozs 393;:032 7,725: 
Tableland. Pe es uae 662,446- 10,124 
Western Slopes 154,564 Te 
405° 


Central Plains and Rivera. ...| 27,638 


Western. Divizion ota 1,400: 40' 


28,442 


Total... aes 1,239,080: 


Vatu op, Darny anp Farmyarp PRODUCTION. 

It is cvident from. the foregoing that. the deirying and: farmyard industries 
are important factors-in the rural production:of New South Wales. The value 
of production in 1922-23-amounted ta £13,445,000, or £6 3s. 9d. per head. 
of population; the- dairying. industry yielded: £9;697,000; swine £976,000, 
poultry: £2;750,000,. and. bees. £22,000. The-value of production: in: each: year 


since 1911 has been as follows :— 


I Milk (not 
rene Milk fk r , 
wean Hier [Aor | ERI Meh | Sein. |aseieg,| Domes | Motel 
é | Cheese). 
(000) | (006) | (000) | (000) | (080) | (000) | (000) | (000) 
£ £ £ £ £ £ g. 7 £ 
1941 363% 129: 619: 389° 445 | 1,280: 39° 6,584 
1912: 3;895- 168: 750: 406° 538 | 1,401 33) 7,182 
1913 3,450 170 950 385 500°} 1,578 30 7,063 
1914-15 4,038 170 962 §23 588 | 1,597 18 7,846 
1915-16: 3,188: | 167 |. 1,084 419 605-|. 2,144. 32. | 7,649 
1916-17 4,740 227 1,059 | 657 795.| 1,908:. 33: 9,419 
197-18 4,954 250 1,618 668 990°} 2,082 13 10,635 
1918-19 4,537 204 1,949 709 1,153: | 2,501 20 11,073 
1919-20 4,712 278 2,132 721 1,121. | 2.814 15 11,793 
1926+21 854.1 306: 23751 603. _ 1,180: |. 3,196: |, 50 16,447 
1921-22 5,800 228 |. 2,359 898 925°) 2,650: 53: 12;914 
1922-23 5,805 198 2,558 | 1,136 976 | 2,750 22 13,445 
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The value of production from these industries increased during the period 
under review from £6,534,000 to £16,447,000 in 1920-21, when boom values 
ruled and the drop in 1921-22 was occasioned by a return to lower values, 
although the quantity of production in the year was a record. The bulk 
of these commodities is produced for home consumption, and prices rise and 
fall in accordance with local seasonal conditions. For this reason the aunual 
value of production does not reflect a decreased yield in adverse seasons 


to the same extent as agricultural and pastoral products produced for the 
oversea market. 


Butter is the principal item of dairy produce; the value of the milk used 
in the production of butter in 1922-23 was £5,805,000, as compared with 
£3,631,000 in 1911. 


The return from poultry, which are kept on a great many holdings, is next 
in importance, though the production from the industry is somewhat 
understated, because records are not obtainable of the production on areas 
of less than one acre. . 


Prices or Dairy Propucts. 


The average wholesale prices obtained during the last six years in the 
Sydney markets for the principal kinds of dairy and poultry farm produce 
are shown in the following table. The average quoted for the year represents 
the mean of the prices ruling each month, and does not take into account the 
quantity sold during the month. 


Dairy and Poultry | 


Fann Produce, 1914. 191s, | 1919, 1920, | © 1921. 1922, 1923. 


Milk oo. 0 wyal | OO IMG 1 2a} 1 wat 


1 83% 21 8] 110 
Butter... tb. | Os 1 4g} 1 7H 62 1 {1 os 1 7] 1 10g 
Cheese » | 0 7 010] 1 of 1 23} 1 03} O10] 2 23 
Bacon... 0 oF a Mo) 1 WF #16 1 44 7 04 1 Wb 
Eggs (case) ...doz.] 1 1) 1 2) 2 93] Lat} 210] 1 7A) 4 Bg 
Poultry— 
Fowls— 


(Roosters) ...pr. 55] 65 9 7 0 7 9] 9 5 6 10 7 2 
Ducks-— 
(English) ... ,, 4 5 

Geese... ,, 6 8} 9 9! 10 5; 11 9) 1410] 10 8] 10 7 
Turkeys (cocks),, | 11 2} 17 6| 95 8] 35 8| a711| 36 7| 34 2 


"Bee produce— 


"Honey wlb. 0 33} O 43] O 68 O S| O 58 O 33 O 43 


Wax ... nly 1 2h 061103; 2 0 2 0% LIL] 1 8H 1 8} 


— 


*45631—O 
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Almost without exception prices increased in each year from 1914 to 1920, 
the greatest rises occurring in 1919 and 1920. In 1921 all the prices, except 
the quotations for poultry, were slightly lower than in the preceding year. 
In 1922 prices declined generally, but in 1923 the prices of dairy products 
rose, milk being dearer than in 1920. The average price of most kinds of 
poultry advanced also, but eggs were cheaper. In 1923 the average price of 
butter was 96 per cent. dearer than in 1914, milk 87 per cent., bacon 36 per 
cent., and eggs 35 per cent. dearer. a 
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FORESTRY- 


TueE forest lands of the State containing timber of commercial value con- 
sist of about 11 million acres, of which about 8 million acres are Crown lands. 
Nearly 7 million acres of State lands have been either dedicated or reserved 
for the preservation and growth of timber. 

The total forest area, although not large, contains a great variety of useful 
timbers, which in hardwoods number about twenty different kinds of good 
commercial value, including such renowned constructional woods as iron- 
bark, tallow-wood, and turpentine, whilst in other timbers there are about 
twenty-five vazieties, including such valuable timbers as cedar, beech, pine, 
and teak. It is estimated that, approximately, five-sixths of the timber 


_ Bupply consists of mixed hardwoods and one-sixth of soft and brush woods. 


Following the report of a Royal Commission appointed in 1907, a Forestry 
Department was established under the Forestry Act, 1909.. This Act was 
repealed by the Forestry Act, 1916, which became law on the lst November, 
1916, and provided for the constitution of a Forestry Commission, consisting 
of three members, one being Chief Commissioner. y 

The Commission is charged with the administration of the Forestry Act, 
1916, which provides for the control and management of the State forests 
and timber reserves, for the training of forest officers, for the conduct of 
sesearch work, and for the collection of statistics in connection with forestry. 

The Commission may dispose of timber and products of any State forest 
or timber reserve, and— 


(a) take and sell such timber and products ; 

(b) convert any such timber into logs, sawn timber, or any other 
merchantable article, and sell the same; 

(c) convert any such products into merchantable articles, and sell the 
same ; 

(d) construct roads, railways, and tram-lines and other works for the 
transport of timber; and purchase, rent, or charter and use 
vehicles and vessels, with the necessary motive power ; 

(e) construct, purchase, or rent sawmills and other mills, with all the 
necessary machinery and plant for converting timber, and manu- 
facturing articles from timber, and use such mills for those 
purposes. 

One-half of the gross amount received from royalties, licenses, and 
permits, and from the sale of timber, other than the output of the mills 
as indicated in (e) above, is to be set apart for afforestation, reafforestation, 
survey and improvement of State forests and timber reserves, and for pur- 
poses incidental thereto, except that the expenditure ofan amount exceeding 
£5,000 on any particular work is subject to the approval of the Minister. 

The Government may purchase, resume, or appropriate land for the pur- 
pose of a State forest, and may dedicate Crown lands as State forests or 
timber reserves. 

Timber-getters’ and other licenses may beissued by the Commission, and 
exclusive rights to take timber products from specified areas of State forest 
or timber reserves may be granted also. 

Every person conducting a sawmill for the treatment of timber must 
obtain a license, keep books and records, and make prescribed returns. 
Royaity must be paid on all timber felled and on all products taken from 
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_any State forest, timber reserve, Crown lands, or lands held under. any 
tenure from the Crown which require the payment of royalty; but such 
royalty is nob payable on timber exempted by terms of the license or by the 
regulations, or on timber required for use on any holding not comprised 
within a timber or forest reserve; allowance may be made also for any timber 
which is not marketable. Trees on any State forest, timber reserve, or 
Crown lands, with the exception of lands held under conditional lease granted 
before the passing of the Act, must not be ringbarked except under permit. 

The Act provides for. regulations on the following matters :—Licenses 
etc., and the fees and royalties payable; the periods and the conditions 
under which licenses, etc., may be granted; the protection and preservation 
of timber; the inspection, cutting, marking; and removal of timber; the 
kinds, sizes, and quantities which may be cut or removed; the conditions 
under which fires may be lighted in State forests; and the organisation of 
a system.of education in scientific forestry. 

The Act provides also for the classification of forest lands and for pro- 
clamastion of State forests, and survey work is in progress for this purpose. 

“ The Australian Forestry Journal ” is issued monthly by the Commission 
with the object of interesting the public in forestry, and it is distributed 
gratis among a large number of public bodies. 

A large amount of regenerative work has been done in connection 
with the Murray River and the inland forests. Experimental works have 
been started in various parts of the coast and highlands to test the capacity 
of different classes of hardwood forest for reafforestation, and to ascertain the 
best methods of treatment; and stations have been selected for the promotion 
of afforestation by the establishment of State nurseries, with the object. of 
utilising some of the waste lands of the State, of which about 300,000 acres 
are suitable for the purpose. 

On 30th June, 1923, the total area of Crown lands proclaimed as State 
Forests was 5,315,689 acres, and the area of timber reserves was 1,561,270 acres. 

Particulars relating to the State forests and plantations and timber reserves 
as at the end of each of the last five years are shown below :— 


Particulars. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922, 1923. 
1 i 
State Forests— 
Number .... iss 69% 106 721 736 720 
Area ... acres} 5,043,800 | 5,085,050 | 5,194,298] 5,371,994 | 5,315,689 
State Plantations— ; 
Area ... acres} 1,052 1,448 2,544 4,032 5,214 
Timber Reserves— : 
Number... eet 495- : 530 504 494. . 648 
Area ... acres| 1,846,927 | 1,746,069 | 1,535,679 | 1,479,792 | 1,561,270 


The area of the timber reserves has been reduced, as arrangements were 
made to dedicate suitable reserves as State forests, in order that they might 
be reserved permanently for forestry purposes, while reserves not adapted 
for forestry were made available for other uses. 


State Forest Nurseries and Plantations. 
A State Forest Nursery is maintained at Gosford for the propagation of — 
plants of commercial types; the planted area is about 42 acres. Exchanges 
of seeds and plants are made with similar institutions in various parts of 
the world. Branch Nurseries of various dimensions have been established 
in practically every forestry district in the State. The total area of effective 
plantations at the end of June, 1923, was 5,100 acres. In addition, about 
1,400 acres had been prepared for planting, and there were 1,035,591 acres 
under working: plans. 
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To supplement the supply of softwood in the State, afforestation is necessary 
on a more extensive scale than at present, and it has been estimated that 
it is necessary to plant 5,000 acres per year for thirty years in order to assure 
_ adequate supplies. Preliminary surveys in the southern highlands disclose 
an area of 150,000 acres suitable for the growth of softwoods and indigenous 
hardwood, and as this land is used at present only for summer grazing there 
is a possibility of extension in afforestation. 


Production and Consumption of Timber. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1923, there were in operation 483 
sawmills. The employees numbered 5,289, and the value of plant and 
machinery was estimated at £889,067. The output of native timber amounted 
to 147,108,217 superficial feet, valued at the mills at £1,838,804. 

In the forests which have been placed under intensive management the 
Forestry Commission undertakes the conversion of many classes of forest 
produce in order to ensure that all saleable timber will be removed promptly 
from each area to make way for young growth. In these areas 6,228,000 
superficial feet of timber were dealt with during 1922-23. 

The following table shows the average annual output of native timber from 
sawmills in New South Wales in successive years since 1917, and the gross 
consumption of native and imported timbers as estimated by the Forestry 
Commission. 


Annual Output Estimated Gross Consumption of Timber. 


- Year ended of Native Timber | 
30th June. from Saw Mills. 3] 
* , (000 omitted.) Native. | Imported. Total. 
! Ay 
(000 omitted.) 
super feet. super feet. super feet. super feet. 
1917 125,243 261,000 125,976 | 386,976 
1918 126,745 . 285,925 I 92,628 378,553 
1919 131,617 291,225 86,687 377,912 
1920 155,114 318,040 86,637 404,677 
1921 : 156,112 352,882 96,666 449,548 
1922 153,268 356,933 110,225 467,158 
1923 . 147,108 365,714 143,073 508,787 


In recent years there has been remarkable activity in the building trade, 
and the consumption of timber has increased rapidly. Most of the imported 
timber consists of softwoods. The native timber consumed in 1922-23 
consisted of 201,181,000 superficial feet of hardwood, 64,992,000 superficial 
feet of pine, 5,940,000 superficial feet of brus:wood, and 93,601,000 feet 
of fuel. 

Value of Production from Forestry. 

The estimated value of production from forestry in 1922-23 was £1,544,000, 
as. at the place of production. The following table shows the value of forestry 
production in New South Wales at intervals since the year 1901 :— 


Value. Value. 

poo (000 omitted.) Year. | (000 omitted.) 

eh eee g 
1901 554 1919* 1,306 
1906 1,008 1920* 1,527 
1911 998 . 1921* 1,656 
1916* | 1,045 1922* 1,585 
1917* 1,094 1923* 1,544 
1918* 1,093 | 


*Year ended 30th June. 
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Imports and Exports of Timber. 


The greater part of the softwood used in New South Wales has been 
drawn for many years from foreign sources of supply, among which New 
Zealand, the United States of America, Canada, Norway, and Sweden 
are most important. It is hoped, however, that eventually steps will © 
be taken to plant extensive areas in New South. Wales with high-class 
American and other softwoods in order to render the State independent of 


imported timbers. 


In the following table particulars are shown regarding the import and 
export of timber to and from New South Wales at intervals since 1901. A 
rapid increase in imports proceeded until the outbreak of war, indicating 
that a growing demand existed locally for soft-woods. Though the forests 
ofthe State abound in high-class hard-woods, it is not probable that the 
export trade will ever assume large proportions. ; 


ixpcrts of Australian Produce Oversea 


Imports Oversea to New South Wales. from New South Wales 


Year. Undress: d. Undresced. 

Total Total 
Other. Value. Other. | Value. 
Quantity. Valuc. Quantity. Value. 


sup. feet. £ £ £ :| sup. feet. £ £ £ 
1901 | 68,369,135 | 322,642) 137,123 | 459,76 10,385,618 | 66,346 | 58,664) 125,010 


1906 | 84,771,918 | 444,563) 81,850 526,413|29,321,865 | 325,805 | 9,361) 335,166 
1911 |164,379,875 | 955,344] 209,028 11,164,372 28,397,961 | 250,990 | 17,949, 268,939 
1915-16|119,232,376 | 814,102! 74,305 | 888,407|15,098,981 144,486 | 10,965 155,451 
1917-18) 93,936,763 | 815,700] 39,245 | 854,945 11,292,281 | 167,364 | 7,897, 175,261 


1918-19] $8,187,747 11,089,288, 56,580 |1,145,868 8,613,784 | 126,135 | 9,820 135,955 


1919-20, 85,975,377 |1,442,511|. 60,245 |1,502,756) 9,964,984 168,828 | 25,520 194,348 


1920-21! 93,303,145 |1,904,064| 174,910 |2,078,974|23,202,315 447,653 | 17,072 464,725 


1921-22) 96,848,347 1,254,616 160,219 |1,414,835/20,301,336 | 349,898 | 5,059 354,957 


1922-23] 123,028,001 |1,398,702} 339,228 |1,737,930 19,085,766 | 294,049 oat 299,269 
J 


In addition there is a considerable interstate movement of timber by sea, 
complete records of which are not available. The quantity of timber im- 
ported at Sydney by sea from other Australian States in 1922-23 was 
21,651,000 superficial feet, valued at £374,000. 


Forestry Licenses and Permits. 


Licenses and permits are granted for the purposes of obtaining timber 
and fuel, grazing, sawmilling, ringbarking, and for the occupation of land. 
The fees for licenses and permits are small, but considerable revenue ‘is gained 
from royalties on timber, agistment, and occupation fees, ete. 
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The revenue collected by the State fram timber licenses and from royalty 
on timber during various years since 1911 is shown in the following table :—- 


Year Sales, % Sales, — ae 
ended Rents, Bovey on Total. Year, Rents, he hi Total. 
30th June. _ Fees, etc. mer. | Fees, etc. : 
x i 
£ ; £ £ £ £ | £ 


1911* 11, 153 79,165 90,318 | 1920 | 52,001 | : 95,040° | 147,041 
1916 8,701 59,406 68,107 | .1921 76,141 114,601 | 190,742 
1917 9,136 58,137 67,273 1922 104,234 113,607 | 217,841 
1918 12,938 58,031 70,969 1923 59,882 | 108,816 | 168,698 
1919 26,705 70,888 97,593 ? 


* Calendar year. 


Included in the total for 1929-93 are sales of converted and confiscated: 
material, £26,132: and rents from leased lands, £25,455. 


_ The practice of forestry in Europe and America has shown that greater 
expenditure by the Government means increased profits, and forest improve- 
ment in New South Wales, where timber grows more rapidly and to larger 
size, should yield even more favourable results, 


Particulars of expenditure by the Forestry Department during the last 
five years are shown in the following table :— 


Head of Expenditure. | 1918-19. | 1910-20, | 1920-21. 1921-22. | 1922-23 
£ | £ £ | £ £ 
| * 
Salaries, Travelling Expenses, ete. +; 52,830 | 55,662.| 60,085 | 64,941 61,925 
Survey, Organisation, Afforestation, and 
Re-afforestation oii ee ---| 65,319 | 71,196 | 113,507 | 119,513 65,249 
Other _ See ees ese --| 3,013 | 8,049 5,948 2,134 9,934. 
4 
| 7 cs 
Total ‘sve wen ies «+. 121,162 | 134,907 j 179,540 186,588 | 137,108 
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FISHERIES. 


Tux waters along the coast of New South Wales contain numerous varieties 
of fish, but the fishing industry is being but slowly developed. The principal 
sources of the supply of marine fish are the coastal lakes and estuaries, the 
sea beaches and ocean waters, while Murray cod is obtained in the inland 
rivers. Fishermen generally confine their attention to the coastal lakes 
and estuaries. a Ya 


The most extensive development may be expected in the ocean waters, 
where large shoals of deep-sea fish such as great tunnies, Spanish mackerel, 
bonito, mackerel, kingfish, tailer, salmon, and many other pelagic fishes 
travel in large shoals. ‘There are also immense quantities of pilchards, 
sprats, and other “ herring-kind,’’ as well as sea garfish and others. 


Crayfishing and the oyster industry also are capable of great development, 
and mussels could be farmed successfully in a way somewhat similar to 
oysters, and in many places where the oyster will not flourish. The 
expansion of the oyster industry depends to a certain extent upon a diffusion 
of the knowledge of successful oyster culture among oyster growers. Intense 
cultivation at Port Stephens has produced excellent results in recent years. 


Whaling operations have been conducted intermittently, but it is con- 
sidered that two shore stations with two steam whaling gunboats each 
could be maintained profitably on the coast of the State. The season begins 
in June and ends in November, though whales may be taken before and 
after that period. 


ContTROL oF THE FISHERIES. 


Under the Fisheries Act, 1902, control of the fisheries of the State, 
previously administered by a Commission, was placed in the hands of a 
Board to supervise the industry, to carry out investigations likely to be of 
service, and to ensure observance of the regulations in regard to the dimen- 
sions of nets, closure of inland and tidal waters, net-fishing, and other such 
matters. Under anamending Act, in 1910, the Fisheries Board was dissolved 
and its powers vested in a Minister of the Crown, the Chief Secretary being 
charged with the administration of the Act, 


Fishing Incenses. 


Persons catching fish for sale in tidal or inland waters must be licensed, 
also boats used for this purpose, the annual fee being 5s., which is reduced 
to half that amount if the license is issued after 30th June and. before 
1st December. 


The number of licenses granted to fishermen during the year 1923 was 
2,905, and licenses were issued in respect of 1,707 fishing boats. The fees 
received amounted to £1,303. ; 


Oyster Leases. 


For the purposes of oyster-culture, tidal Crown lands below an approxi- 
mate high-water mark may be leased at yearly rentals, determined by the 
‘Minister. The areas are classified as average, special, or inferior lands. 
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The leases of average lands are for fifteen years, but may be renewed for 


alike period. An area upon which an aggregate rental of less than £5 per: 


annum is payable may not -be leased to any person unless wet is already a an- 
oyster lessee. 


Leases of special. lands are granted for areas of special value after the 


land has been offered by auction or tender, and are subject to the same / 
conditions as leases of average lands, but need not be ponanen to areas 
along the approximate high-water mark. ; 


Leases of inferior lands are granted for a term not exceeding. ia years, - 


with the right of renewal for a further term of five years. 

During the year 1923 applications for leases numbered 623, representing 
156,389 yards of foreshore and 637 acres of off-shore leases. At the end-of-the 
year the existing leases numbered 4,265. The length of foreshores held was’ 


1,131,725 yards, and there were deep-water Jeases to the extent: of 2,084 - 


acres. The deposits paid with the applications for leased areas amounted 


to £1,710, and the rentals tenelved during the year for leased areas to £8,842... _ 


PRODUCTION FROM. FISHERIES. 


The most important kinds of fish marketed are snapper, beans ilnek: ; 
fish, whiting, mullet, jewfish, flathead, garfish, and Murray: cod—a. fresh-* 
water fish; tailer, trevally, leather- jacket, and gues are readily saleable 


in the local markets.. 


Fish—Exclusive of fish marketed by the State Peeing Industry, ‘the : 


quantity consigned to Sydney and Newcastle markets during 1923 amounted. 
to 15,355,298 Ib., of which 165,828 lb. were. condemned. -In addition. 
261,300 Ib. of fish were consigned from the Tweed River'to Brisbane, and 
1,344,000 lb. are recorded as having been sold in various fishing centres in 
coastal areas, but these figures are incomplete. The total production of 
fish, as recorded during 1923, was 17,641,000 Ib., of which 681,000 lb. were 
marketed by the State Trawling Industry during the two months (January 
and February) in which trawling operations were conducted. . 

The bulk of the supplies is obtained in the estuaries and lakes on the 
northern part of the coast-line. A small proportion, chiefly ‘snapper, came 
from the ocean, and were obtained principally by long-line fishing. The 
main sources of the fresh fish supply during 1923 are indicated below :— 


: Ib. : Ib. 
Clarence River ... iat ... 3,259,291 Botany Bay PES w. » 483,567 
Wallis Lake) 2.- -.. ... 1,654,680 Richmond River. wee gee? 464,156 
Port Stephens ... sa .. 1,021,618. Hawkesbury River... we 447,536: 
Lake Ilawarra ... oe w — - 764,337 Port Jackson ... ea Eee 396, 027 
Tuggerah Lakes 4 «. 743,207 Hastings River vee ae 243,106 
Lake ae etal muses .. =. 706,942 Macleay River ... ais oe 236,220 : 
Camden Haven .. be .» 664,573 St. George’s Basin = we. 218,427 
Manning River .. ae sie 638 3047 Wollongong... nist ... 209,366 


Notwithstanding the immense shipping development and dagenaiait 


increase of traffic, and the large reclamation of foreshores in recent. years, 


the recorded production from Port Jackson was as much as 396,027 Ib. _ The 


actual production was very much greater, because a considerable quantity - 


was sold in the suburbs of Sydney without passing through the markets. 


- Crayfish—The number of marine crayfish (Palinurus) marketed during 
1923 was 79,850. The number captured was very much greater, but many 


were lost by death before marketing, and: 380 were condemned. The © 
principal source of supply was the northern crayfish grounds, from Newcastle — 


to Pert Macquarie. Frem Port Stephens alone over 22,644 were marketed. 
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Prawns.—A quantity of approximately 300,165 Ib, of marine prawns 
(Penceus) was marketed during 1923, and about 2,680 Ib. were condemned, 
These figures do not include prawns sold for bait. 

Orabs.—About 3,800 dozen of crabs were marketed. They comprised 
several species of swimming crabs, notably the Blue (Lupa) and the Mangrove 
(Seylla), ; 

Oysters —During the year 1923 the oyster production of the State amounted 
to 27,970 sacks of the Rock oyster (Ostrea cucullata). This output was 
principally the result of artificial cultivation. 


. Value of Production. 

The value of the production from fisheries of New South Wales, as recorded 
during the year ended 30th June, 1923, was approximately £491,417, 
including fresh fish £394,977, oysters, crayfish, prawns, etc., £96,440. 

The amount, £491,417, is exclusive of the value of fish condemned, or 
sold in fishing and other centres and not recorded, or used for fertiliser and 
oil, and of the value of molluscs other than oysters. 

The value of fish, fresh and preserved, imported into the State of New South 
Wales from countries outside Australia during 1923 was £473,984. The 
value of exports was £18,025, including re-exports (tinned, potted, etc.) and 
fresh and smoked fish for ships’ stores. Ns 

The following table shows the value of production from fisheries sinee the 
year 1911 :— 


‘Year | Value, | Year | Value. 
ended June, (060 omitted). ended June. (000 omitted). 
a | ee aa 
£ £ 
1911* 197 1918 307 
1912* 220 1919 335 
1913* 270 1920 470 
1915 237 1921 491 
1916 325 1922 538 
1917 303 1923 491 


* Calendaf year. 


‘Srate Trawiine InpusTRY- 

An account of the State Trawling Industry appears in previous issues of this 
Year Book. Owing to the heavy losses incurred the undertaking was closed. 
at the end of February, 1923. Some of the trawlers have been sold to local 
buyers and are operating along the coast. = 


Fish PRESERVING. 

Many fishes especially suitable for treatment by eanning, smoking, or- 
salting are obtainable in the waters along the coast of New South Wales, 
but irregularity of supplies and climatic disadvantages have militated against 
the success of canning factories. ; 


Fis CuLTURE AND ACCLIMATISATION. . 


Acelimatisation of non-indigenous fishes, particularly trout, has met with 
success in New South Wales, and trout fishing constitutes an important 
attraction for tourists and sportsmen in many districts. Young fry are dis- 
tributed annually froma trout hatchery at Prospect. : 


RURAL SETTLEMENT. 


Spivad of Settlement. 


Some knowledge of the history of settlement in New South Wales is 
necessary to a-preper understanding of the position now’ existing in regard 
to rural settlement. Population spread very slowly during the first forty 
years which succeeded the foundation of the colony. Settlement was at 
first confined to coastal lands accessible from Sydney, and it was not until 
1813-that a way was found: across the Great Dividing Range to the fertile 
plains of the west. But even: after that discovery, population was not 
sufficient for some~years to promote a rapid spread of settlement. despite 
the growing. flocks of sheep: which’ required new pastures. Even by. 1830 
the area settled did not extent: more than 200 niiles in: any direction, and 
the boundaries within whieh settlers were allowed to'seleet land embraced 
only 22,083,000 acres. But: the steady infiltration of population, which 
occurred after 1815, placed an increasing strain upon the capacity of the 
settled region to supply a ready livelihocd, and with the arrival of assisted 
immigrants in increasing numbers after 1828, certain bold and lawless spirits 
occupied extensive lands with their sheep beyond the arbitrary legal 
boundaries, in-defiance of authority. This practice was termed “ squatting.” 

Such occupation was at first illegal for another‘reason, namely, that uatil 
1831 the use of land could be obtained only by. grant from the Governor on 
special conditions. Unsuceessfill attempts were made to dispossess the 
“squatters ” ‘until 1832; when their right to remain was recognised, and 
gtazing leases were granted at fixed rentals. At the same time an Imperial 
Act of 1831 provided for the sale of Crown Jands in the colony at a fixed 
ptice of 5s. per acre’ with a nominal quit-rent. Thus the way was cleared 
for rural settlement. A more rapid flow of immigration began, and a boom 
iw settlement oceurred, with the attendant evils of land traffic. This boom 
did: not end until the price of Crown land had been raised to 12s. per acre 
in'1839, and further to 268: per acre in’ 1842 (where it remained until 1895). 
The system of free rants was terminated in’ 1840. By that year nearly 
6;009,060 avres of land had been alienated, of which approximately one-third 
hed been sold. In addition extensive areas were occupied as grazing leases, 


The system of selling land was replaced by that of leasing, end the spread - 
of settlement became morée-rapids. The State wes divided arbitrarily into 
three distfictssettled, intermediate, ond unsettied—-which- remained until 
1884, Leases were granted upon tender for aress of 25 square miles in the 
intermediate districts:and 50° square miles in the unsettled districts. The 
grant in the intermediate districts carried the right to purchase 1 square 
mile in every 25 square miles leased. Under this system, practically . the 
whole of the State was speedily oceupied in-extensive“ runs,” for the possession 
of which competition; not without. malpractices, was very keen. 


Although a steady flow of immigrants wes maintained the population 
numbered only 178,668-in' 1851, when the gold reshes commenced, bringing a 
rapid influx of eager forttine-hunters. By 1861 the gold fever was subsiding, 
and the number of inhabitants of the State had increased to 357,978. Men 
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now began to seek anxiously for land on which to settle, and found it occupied 
in extensive runs held on lease and not available for purchase, except by the: 
_ holders, in limited areas. The remedy applied by Parliament was expressed in 
the famous principle “ free selection before survey,” introduced in 1861. Very 
‘grave abuses arose in the bitter conflict which resulted between the competitors 
for land, and holdings were selected without classification and regardless. 
of public interest. But a real development of rural settlement now occurred, 
and, before the Act expired in 1884, the population had reached 904,980, 
the State was occupied in pastoral holdings of varying sizes and had begun 
rapidJy to assume importance as a principal source of the wool supply of 
the world. More than 35,000,000 acres had been alienated—of which 
28,000,000 were sold between 1861 and 1884—and practically the whole of 
the remaining area of the State suitable for occupation was leased definitely 
for varying periods. 


The Land Problem. 


The nature of the demand for land now changed. A decline in the prices. 
realised for wool, the rise of wheat-growing for export, and the growth of the 
dairying industry and mixed farming to supply oversea markets with butter 
and mutton, after the application of refrigeration to sea cargoes, led to a 
new and more intense development in rural settlement. In view of the immense 
areas of lands alienated and leased a difficult problem arose to which the 
Legislature has since devoted a large amount of attention. 


Practically the whole State was occupied for the most part in large holdings 
on more or less stable tenures, ond the problem of development assumed 
the form of re-settlement. 


The State was divided into three new districts—Eastern, Central, and 
Western—and into Land Board districts in 1884 for purposes of adminis- 
tration. In 1895 the principles of classification of lands, survey before 
selection, one man one selection, and hona fide selection were introduced. 
Special provision for financial assistance to settlers was made in 1899, and 
in 1903 the closer settlement policy was entered upon whereby the State 
repurchased suitable lands, subdivided them, and sold “living areas” to 
settlers on easy terms. The Murrumbidgee irrigation project was initiated 
in 1906, aiming to provide more than 5,000 farms. : 


Meanwhile alicnation cf Crown lands continued. In 1912 a number of 
leasehold tenures were introduced, but, in 1916, the right to convert certain 
leases into freehold tenures was extended. By June, 1923, between 80,000,000. 
and 90,000,000 acres of land had passed out of control of the Crown, in addition 
to extensive areas leased for long terms. The experience of settlers in the 
Western Division has been such that very little of that immense area com- 
prising 80,318,708 acres may be considered available for intensive settlement. 
The total area of the State, including the Federal Territory, Lord Howe 
Island, and the area covered by water is 198,633,080 acres. Excluding the large 
reserves for public purposes, lands unfit for occupation, and the area occupied 
by water, towns, roads, and railways a suprisingly small area of land within 
range of practical rural settlement now remains within the disposal of the 
Crown. 


Land Povicy of the Government. 
In January, 1923, the Government, after systematic investigation, prepared 
a scheme of rural development and appointed a Land Settlement Board to 
supervise its operation. The scheme should be considered in- conjunction 
with the migration proposals described on pege 146 of this Year Book. 
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The following statement is an outline of the present position :—- 

1. Crown Lands.—All available Crown lands are to be opened for settle- 
ment classified under the following headings :—Grazing, Mixed Farming, 
Wheat-growing, Dairying, and Fruit and Vegetable Growing. Such classifica- 
tion is to take into account soil, market and transport facilities and markets 
for products... It was stated, however, that only an additional 5,C00,CCO acres 
of Crown lands could be thrown open and this irrespective of suitability. In 
addition there were 2,871 blocks of a total area of 2,558,207 cozcs aveilable 
for settlement in January, 1923, but the bulk of this land was too unattrac- 
tive to induce application. 


2. Land within Reach of Railways.— There are 34,0C0,CCO acres of lard 
within about 12 miles of certain railways in the wheat belt; of this area 
approximately 24,940,000 acres were alienated as at 30th June, 1922, and of 
this alienated land 12,058,000 acres are considered suitable for cultivation, 
but only about 3,500,000 acres are cropped annually. 


It is proposed by the Government to assist holders of large areas to sub- 
divide voluntarily should they propose to do so within a given time, failing 
which it is possible that powers of taxation and resumption will be used 
_ to attain the object of closer settlement. 

In the area mentioned there were at 30th June, 1922, 709 holdings exceeding . 
5,000 acres in area, embracing in all 9,655,000 acres of alienated land, of 
which 3,392,000 were considered suitable for cultivation, and 312,000 acres 
were under crop. 

The Rural Bank in April, 1923, issued particulars of a scheme of #dvances 
to facilitate subdivision of private estates, and the first Rural Bank loan of 
£1,000,000 at 54 per cent. was raised locally for the purpose. The scheme is 
that the Bank is prepared, after inspection, to issue certificates as to the 
amount it is prepared to advance to purchasers of land under subdivisionel 
plans approved by the Land Settlement Board and the Bank. ° Interest is 
charged at the rate of 64 per cent., and the maximum advance is £3,0C0 or 
two-thirds of the Bank’s ‘valuation of the property, whichever is the less. In 
the case of properties not fully improved the advance may be as great as 
80 per cent. of the Bank’s valuation subject to specified improvements being 
carried out at the purchaser’s expense. 

In addition the Land Settlement Committee issued special appeals to 
owners of selected estates to subdivide their properties and provided special 
facilities for such subdivisions. 

By 30th June, 1924, Rural Bank certificates had been issued in connection 
with the proposed subdivision of sixty-two estates into 280 farms conteining 
in all 279,930 acres valued at £1,136,215. The amount of loans covered Ly 
the certificates was £829,860. In all 188 estates, comprising 676,1€0 acres, 
had been submitted under the scheme, and of these 105, containing 5€0,460, 
had been inspected or recommended forinspection. In all 108 farms, covering 
80,667 acres, had been selected under the scheme, and loans amounting | to 
£207,180 had been applied for in connection with ninety of these. 

The average area of farms in the proposed subdivisions was 736 acres; tke 
average value £2,990, and the average amount of the loan certificate £2,183 

In response to the appeals of the Board further subdivisions were undertaken 
without the assistance of the Rural Bank. To 28th June, 1924, an crea of 
' 603,726 acres, contained in eighty-one estates, had been sukdivided into 
853 farms, of which 562, containing 392,153 acres, had been selected, the 
approximate purchase price being £2,000,000. The average crea of these 
arms was 707 acres, and the average price per farm £3,574. 
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In addition the awners. cf forty-seven. estates, with an. aggregate-area of 
1,320,792 acres, within 15 miles ofthe. railways. keing censtructedin New 
South Wales by the Victorian Government, were. approached: by the, Land 
Settlement Board with the following. tepals to. 28th June, . 1928 : _ 


| No,- of No, of 


Purpose of Farms-made | Estates Area -Farms in | °Farnis Area [--Ameunt.of 
available, Sub- | Subdivided.| . Sub- Selected. | Selected. Sales. 
divided. division. | 
) 
acre. acres. _£ 
Mixed Farming ... a2 5 64,390 53 28 $7,382 | 144,998 
Grazing ... ies aa 3 253,554 40 27 137,783 | «252,660 
eee ee fe me a a ere nee rer 
Total ... ies 8 317,944 ) 93 55 175,165 397,658. 


In addition ten holdings, containing in-all 143,258 aeres, mere than 15 miles 
from the proposed railway lines, have been:subdivided for. grazing purposes. 

The area of land remaining under proclamation limiting the value at whieh 
it might be-resumed was approximately 2,300,000: aeres at 30th: dune, 1924. 

3. Developmental Railways.—Six develapmental -vailway lines contem- 
plated, in course of construction or-recently completed, provide: access to 
1,693,000 aeres of Crown Lands and 3,170,000.acres of alienated land partly 
covered by proclamations. It is estimated that 600 new: settlers will be 
placed on these Crown Lands and that there is room for 1,000 more on the 
alienat#d lands in question. By. agreement between the.Governments of 
Victoria and New South Wales the former is constructing railways from 
Moam) to Balranald, from Gonn’s Crossing to Stony. Crossing, .and-frem 

~Euston to Lake Benanece. In these districts cansiderable: subdivision -is 
taking place. 

4. Irrigation Settlements.—Contingent .upen  maxikct - diffieulties being 
overcome, projects approved -will provide.4,000. additional irrigation farms 
on the Murrumbidgee and Murray rivers. New.areas are to be opened up 
at Gol Gol, Nine Mile, and Lake Benanee on the Murray, and.when these 
have been developed successfully it is. anticipated that from, 5,000,000. 40 
10,000,000 acres of land in the vicinity will -become.available for-dey-fazming. 
Private irrigation projects areto be-encouraged. 

Full inquiry is to be made into the proposals for water. conservation in 
’ connection with the Lachlan, Macquarie, Namoi,. Peel, Hunter,..and War- 
ragamba rivers. Some particulars of these schemes are given.on page 513 
of this Year. Book. 

5. Applicants: for land are being registered and classified with particulars 
of their. resources. and-requirements. By 3lst May, 1924, the number of 
persons registered as applicants for land in New South Wales in accordance 
with the Government scheme was 3,275. 

6. Rural Finance.—-The system of rural finance has been improved by the 
expansion of the Rural Bank and the provision for rural credit. societies (see 
pages 618-621). 

7. Rural Referms.—More agricultural advisers and schools. are to be 
provided; steps are being taken to improve: telephone services; to- assist 
the conservation of fodder; to. encourage co-operation ; to. improve: dairy 
herds; and to initiate hydro-electric schemes. 


Rupa. Horpines. 


‘The Jand of New South ‘Wales is practically all..cecupied in. rural 
holdings consisting. either of alienated lands, lands in conse. of alienation, 
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leased Crown. lands, .er -various «combinations -of these tenures, while a 
wonsiderable area remains as’ Crown reserves. “At “8@th June, ‘1923, 
‘the number of holdings-of 1.sere-or more in extent used for agrienitural 
and pastoral purposes. was 78;994, including 1,180 unoccupied and 2,209 used 
only incidentally for agricultural and pastoral purposes. “These holdings 
cembraced a-total- area -of 172;138;,000 acres. At the same date the total 
area of ahenated and leased land in the State was 176,907,600 acres, .the 
difference consisting of approximately 2;327,000 acres of alienated land 
and 2,442,100 acres of leased land held in areas of less than one acre, or not 
used for agricultural and pastoral. purposes. 

“The.area of land neither alienated nor leased from the Crown—18,159,681 
acres—does not represent the area of nnoceupicddand available for settlement. 
{t includes the land unfit for occupation of .any ‘kind—estimated to be 
approximately 5,000,000 acres in extent—land embraced in :State forests 
and not.otherwise occupied ; unoccupied reserves for necessary public purposes 
such as commons, travelling stock and water reserves; roadways, railway 
enclosures, and unoccupied land covered by. water or too rugged or.arid for 
oceupation. Such lands are situated mainly in the coastal. and tableland 
divisions, but smaller proportions. are found in all divisions. 


Purposes for which Holdings. are Used. 

The problem of rural development in New South Wales relates largely to 
the task of settling men permanently on the Jand as productive units of the 
population. “In: addition to human factors,:this problem is complicated by 
the .variations of..seasons and. by.markets, which determine largely the 
profitableness of rural. pursuits. An eppreximate classification of the 
main: purposes for-which-rural holdings of 1 acre and upwards ‘were used 
is available for each year-since 1908, and provides the. following-comparisen 
whieh shows the nature of rural-settlement :— 


‘Mumaber.of Holdings. 


Main purpose for whith holdings 
are used. ; 1908. | -1911-12. | 1915-16. | 1920-21. | 1921-22. | 1972-23. 
i 
Agricu!ture.only ... is eel -7,244 6,814 | 10,856 |..11,032 |-11,468 | 11,462 
Dairying only ..... 2s we} BSB75 | 3B7E57 | 965074 | 7,788 7 9,892 | 9,222 
Grazing only a oe w| 21,874 | 22,011 |..23,497 | 27,170 |..25,438 | 25,430 
Agriculture and Dairying wl 8,377 | -8,258 | 5,641) 5,112 | 8,244 | ° 5,266 


Agricnlture and Grazing .-f 1837383 |-21,969 | 20,895 |-19,336 | -18:768 | -18;014 
Dairying and Grazing w-| 1,818 | 2,099 | 1,402 | -2,271 | ..2)342 |. 2,227 
Agriculture, “Dairying, «and 

Grange we] 289812 | 45962 | 1,887 | 2,549 | 1,818] 1,642 
Poultry, ‘Pig, or Bea Farming .,., 829 $79 | 1,256 | 2348 | 2,483 | - 1892 


Total “Holdings..of 1 acre.and) 
' aypwards=used mainly for 
Agricnlteral and Pastoral 
purposes ac | 65,862 | 69,5640 |. 71; 388 | 775,856 | 775,583 | -75;665 


‘In addition, a considerable number of small holdings—usually less: than 
30 acres\in extent—were used: partly for agricultural. and: pastoral purposes, 
but: mainly‘ for residential and. other purposes, or were unoceupied.at. the 
time of collecting the-returns. “These numbered 3,589 in 1922-23. 

While the above table. does. not, indicate the actual number of settlers 
oceupying: the land—beeause some holdings are held conjointly,.and. not..a 
few landholders own more than one holding—-the figures. quoted may be 
considered a reliable index of the development of scttlement. 
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Despite seasonal variations a marked increase is apparent in the number 
“of holdings used exclusively for each of the main pursuits, but the growth 
has been most marked in the case of dairying and agriculture. Grazing is 
still the predominant rural activity, but mixed farming, agriculture, and 
dairying are also of great importance. . 

It is especially noteworthy that the number of farmers engaged in agriculture 
only or dairying only have shown marked increases, while the numbers 
engaged in mixed farming have declined. 

Size of Holdings. 

Information regarding the size of rural holdings is available in two 
distinct classifications, one in accordance with the size of the ahenated 
area, and the other in accordance with the total area of alienated and Crown 
land contained in each holding. The former is tabulated trienially, the 
latter annually. 

The following table shows in area series as at the 30th June, 1922, the 
alienated area of holdings and of the Crown lands attached, classified 
according to the size of the privately-owned land. 


7 Proportion in each 
Occupied. 
Arent Holding a Area Pp area group. 
alienated. lena wn Land i 
Holdings. | Alierated. |“Atisened to | Total. Holdings. ge erg 
Alienated. ; cra! 
acres. acres. acres. acres, per cent./per cent. 
jJ— 50 ~—w. |_:«*15, 180 340,947 | 1,550,078 1,891,025 21°0 0-6 
51— 100—«..| 7,728 598,784 | 1,110,104 1,708,888 10°7 1-0 
10]— 500 ...} 26,455 | 6,924,701 12,781,391 19,706,092 36°7 am 
501— 1,000 ...| 11,087.) 7,802,003 13,526,556 | 21,328,559 154 12°6 
1,001— 3,000 ...! 8,33 13,770,808 | 21,064,813 |. 34,835,621 116 222 
3,001— 5,000 ...| 1,456 | 5,583,152 10,027,637 | 15,610,789 20 9:0 
5,001— 10,000 ...| 1,096 | 7,523,852 8,123,713 | 15,647,565 15 1271 
10,001— 20,000... 503 | 6,846,347 | 6,841,262 13,687,609 07 11-0 
20,001— 50,000 ... 219 | 6,356,816 | 3,753,607 10,110,423 03: 10-2 
50,001—100,000_—... 50 | 3,508,172 711,279 | .4,219,451 01 56 
Over 100,000... 92 | 2,862,889 | 1,500,499 4,363,388 eee 46 
Total*... ...|. 72,135 | 62,118,471 | $0,990,939 143,109,410 | 100-0 100°0 


*Exclusive of 7,083 holdings, embracing 29.281,405 scres of Crown lands only. 


Owing to the wide variations between the productivity of the various 
divisions and even of parts of the same division, the size of holdings by 
itself is an indication orly of the intensity of settlement and does not 
measure in a reliable manner the scope for increased settlement. The above 
table, therefore, does not show how far the existence of large alienated 
holdings is impeding settlement. For such a purpose it would be necessary 
to consider the quality of the holdings concerned, the rainfall, situation in 
respect of market and transport facilities, and other matters which determine 
the productivity and profitable use of land. 

It is clear, however, that the number of holdings in excess of a living 
atea is very considerable and that they embrace a very large area of land. 
This is apparent from the fact that the maximum areas allowed for 
residential conditional purchases are 1,280 acres in the Hastern Land 
Division and 2,560 acres in the Central Land Division, the minimum being 
40 aeres in each case. 

The following table shows for each statistical division of the State the 
number and area of holdings in area series, based on the aggregate area of 
alienated and Crown land in each holding. The boundary between the 
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Eastern and Central Land Divisions passes through the Western Slopes 
Division as shown on the map in the frontispiece of this Year Book :— 


t. Number and Area of Holdings in Divisions. 
Size of Holding 


t 2 , «© %, t 
ee Gunter Coastal. | Tablelands. Western P elas Western Whole 
opes Riverina Division. State. 
Acres. : 

Under 51 No. ... 9,321 2,678 2,086 1,568 237 15,885 
crete "7D Acres 199,281 66,46) 56,475 35,013 4,184 861,364 

. bl- 100 ... J No. ... 4,660 1,399 999 353 27 , 
‘| Acres 373,697 108,992 76,604 26,109 8,178 586,490 
10l- 500 ...S No. ... 13,616 4,343 4,433 2,070 83 26,045 
Acres 2,202,917 1,307,343 1,379,301 646,560 21,881 6,549,002 
501-1,000 ... f No. ... 2,650 2,724 4,077 2,261 71 5783 
\ Acres 1,840,927 1,985,071 2,923,320 1,624,191 47,860 8,401,3€9 
1,001 - 3,009 0 "810 : ; "45 82 11,358 
VYAcres | 2,849,138} 5,525,336 | 6,776,275 | 4,453,277 134,760 | 19,738,786 
3,001~ 5,000... f No. ... 268 692 1,019 38 2,882 
Acres 1,023,756 2,626,372 3,297,035 8,997,166 158,739 11, 103, GES 
*5,001-10,000  ... f No. ... 153 394 953 120 2, 185 
Acres | 1,033,140 | 2,734,897 | 3,895,081-] 6,319,511 949,650°] 14,932,279 
10,001-20,000 ... f No. ... 5L 194 178 32) 268 1.017 
Acres 657,130 | 2,641,902 | 2,444,007 | 4,477,388 | 3,709,675 | 13, 04g: 102 

29,001-50,000 ... f No. ... 80 78 81 197 385 "771 
L Actes 935,703 | 2,142,686 | 2,326,747 | 6,045,878 | 11,965,064 | 23,446,023 
Over 50,000 ...... FS No. ... 8 44 12 4 104 291 ; “429 
‘L Acres 856,319 1,056,815 1,098,311 | 9,619,288 | 60,448,953 73,079,683 
Total .,. £ NO 32,587 16,275 17,243 | 11,297 1,612 78,994 
Sea *-VAeres | 13,0127068 | 29,173,735 | 24,2647156 | 37,244,376 | 77,443,894 | 172,138,169 
otal Arca oi es es a — 

Division ,.,Acres | 22,425,090*| 26,659,000 | 28,261,000 | 40,858,000 80,319,000 {198,522,000 


* Excluding area of prircipal harbours and of Lord Howe T-land. 


Approximately 4 48,369, or 61 per cent. of the rural holdings of the State 
are less than 500 acres in extent, and occupy only 7,496, 856 acres, or 4-4 
per cent. of the total area used for agricultural and pastoral purposes. Of 
these 27,597 are in the coastal districts, 8,911 in the Tablelands Division, 
7,518 in the Western Slopes, 3,986 on the plains of the Eastern Division, and 
357 in the Western Division. Eighty-five per cent. of the holdings in the 
Coastal Division are less than 500 acres in extent, but they embrace less 
than 30 per cent. of the area occupied by rural holdings. ~ 

Holdings which exceed more than twice the maximum area prescribed 
for residential conditional purchases may be considered for purposes of 
discussion as large holdings. Their suitableness for subdivision could be 
determined only after individual consideration. Holdings exceeding 3,000 
acres in extent number 510 in the Coastal Division. and embrace 4,546,048 
acres, and in the Tableland Division 1,372, embracing 11,202,622 acres. 
On the Western Slopes there are 836 holdings exceeding 5,000 acres in area, 
embracing a total of 9,764,146 acres of land, and on the plains of the Central 
land division (including the Riverina) 1,580 such holdings, embracing a 
total of 26,467,06C acres. Thus, in the Eastern and Central land divisions 
54 per cent. of the total area occupied is contained in 5-6 per cent. of the 
holdings. Practically the whole of the land of the Western Division is 
oceupied by 944 holdings, exceeding 10,000 acres in extent, and embrace 
76,123,692 acres; of this area 53,279,027 acres are comprised in holdings 
exceeding 100,000 acres in area. 


Number of Holdings and Average Area. 

In the past sixty years land legislation in New South Wales has beak 
directed principally towards producing an increase in the number of land 
holdings, and, at the same time, efforts have heen made to discourage the 
ageregation of large areas under individual owners; for, when settlers had 
spread throughout the State, the existence of large estates began to prove 
an obstacle to further development. 
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Since the first Crown Lands Act was- passed in 1861 the Legislature has: 
been frequently occupied: with the problem of.rural. development; but only 
limited success -has--been-achieved-in promoting fresh settlement: Many 
varieties of tenure have been devised, but none. has. been found. capable of 
attracting population effectively to the vast tracts of land. in the. interior. 
Large holdings: over 5,000-acres in extent have inercased, and far more land 
has: been’ alienated than: is» necessary to maintain the number of settlers 
actually remaining: upon it... 

The whole story of rural ‘settlement’ in recent years may be summed. up 
as’ follows:—Betweon’ 1861 and 1920 the number of’ original selections 
made was:approximatély 131,780, and this number does not include such 
holdings as: Suburban, Returned Soldiers’ Special, Residential on Goldfields, 
and Irrigation Farms, which are generally small in extent. At the last- 
named date there were in existence 61,794 alienated holdings over 30 acres 
in-area. Allowing: for the number of: holdings already in existence in 1861 
and remaining in existence in 1920, and for the inclusion in the number 
of original: selections. of some less than: 30 acres in extent, it is clear-that 
more than: half of the individual selections. made during the period. have 
been disposed of- and combined into large holdings either for the profit 
accruing from the sale, or through the financial or other disabilities of the 
original selectors: 

Omitting holdings-of less:than 30 acres:in extent, which axc vot important 
in relation to rural settlement, it is possible to trace from 1881 to 1922 the 
increase in the number™ of holdings in relation to the growth of population. 
This is: shown. in’ the- following table -— ; 


Alienated Hciding'ss over. 80 acres. 
Yéar. Be enn — | Mean Population 
Wamber: Ates, | Ayerage 
| acres. ' aores: 

1881 32,521. 275791, 076 855 765,015 
1891 38,706- 41,046;249. ° 1,060 1, 142.025. © 
1901 48;360 45,869,742 948 | 1,366;900 
19¥1° 57,089 51,913,846" 910 1,665,265 
1916: 605435: 56,047,062. 927 1,893,479° 
1921. 61,505- 64,003,458” 992" 25108369: 
1922" 61,983: 61,986,372 | 1,060 2;158,862 


Many of the holdiugs enumerated above have areas of Crown leases attached: 
to them, but the. areas shown relate to alienated:land only: Where two or 
more holdings are owned by the same person they are enumerated separately: - 

The-development: of alicnation “has beer: slower since 190% than previously: 
The relative growth-of settlement, alienation, and population may be readily 
illustrated. by reference-to index:numbers’in which, im cach case, the year 

- 1901-is chosen as base and called. 100 :— 


Index of Alienated Holdings over 30 acres. Tritex:. 

Year, = of Mean 
Number. Area. Average Area. Population. 

1881. 67. 61 90. RG 
1891 80 90 112 84 
1961 * 100: 100 1) 160: 
1911: 18": 113° 96 J22° 
1916: 125 132 98~ 133° 
1921 127 133.- 105 - V4 
1922 128 — 135 105. 157 
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“It. is significant:that the population «has grown ‘at-a amuch-faster-rate 
throughout than the number of alienated-holdings. ‘This fact isan enlighten - 
ing commentary ou the drift-of population from rural to urban settlements. 

The number of alienated holdings has increased-at a. slower rate: than the 
area alienated, and the nuniber of large holdings :of alienated land has in- 
creased: markedly during the past forty years. The increase, however, has 
not heen uniform, and assumed anew phase .in 1912, after the imposition 
of the Federal. Land Tax. The. following table which relates to individual 
holdings without regard-to ownership, shows the number and area of the larger 
apenas helsing: at intervals since:1891 :— 


rere a 


aa ~ ee 


anaes of ‘Albgnethitt “Holdings Axea, of Alienated: Peldings 
¥ - .Oof— 
Year. — a ear fics ae - : ~~ 
§,000-to Over iTotal, 5,000 to Over Total, 
20,080 20,600 = | Over 5,000 80,860 “26,060 “Over 5;000 
Peres. aQres. , QCTES. 2 RETRS. BETES. ALTOS. 
“Ai CkRs, MEITOR SSTas. 
1891 «865 £320 1,185 8,459,384 16,129,163 |. 24,588,547 
13801 - 888 ‘357 « E5995 | ~8;289;072 | 2178053765 | 26,4903 7 
3911 1,081 862 | 1443 | 9,873,189 | 16,560,215 | 26,488 505 
#1921 1,558 {801 : 1;859 13;935:067 : 12,949,853 “2H, SEb BES 
1922 |) 1,509 291, “4,990 | 24,970,300 | 42,727)877. | 27,688,976 


The Federal Land Tax. (particulars.of which are published on page €5 
of this Year Book): was‘first imposed-in 1910.upen so much.efthe vnim proved 
value of lunds owned: by residents of Australia.as exceeded £5,000, and upon 
alllands ewned: by.absentees. "Fhe value-oflantlin New South Wales owncd 
by absentees is negligible, and the assessed value of lands held on lease. from 
the Grown is relatively ot-emall account. “The incidence of the tax, theréfere, 
has fallen mainly npon large alienated holdings. 

Up: to 1911:the increase in the number of large alienated holdings “had 
progressed fairly regularly, but in 1912 there was a decrease from 262 to 
335 in the number of alienated holdings exceeding 20,000 aeres invarea, and 
an increase. from .1,081.to..1,201 in the nuniber between 5,000..aeres -and ~ 
20,000..acres in. extent. This change: did. not preduce any-reduction inthe 
total area of alienated land contained in these large holdings and, although 
the number and area of alienated holdings containing. mere than. 320,000 
acres have continued to decline at.an.appreciable tate, the diminution ‘has 
been offset by an-inerease of 120.in-the-mumber, .-ands4;497,000.aeres:inthe 
aren.of alienated holdings between 5,000 .seres..and.20,000: acres. in extent. 
‘The total area of alienated land.embraced in-holdings exceeding 5,000. aes 
in-area..was almost stationary between 1901 agd.:1931,-but- simee -L9FL it 
has inereased by nearly 665,000. acres. 


Fenure-of Hollings. : 

The:tenure. of land-holdings:in New South “Wales is. prineipally of two 
elasses—-freehold and Jeaschold fron the Crown. “Only a-small proportion cf 
the tetal.area occupied {approximately’2‘] per -cent.) 1s reuted from private 
ewners, although the area. held on’ lease from- the Crown is very Jarre. 
Tenancy, 2s understood in older countries is, therefore, of small extert; 
95:7 per cent. of the total area alienated is occupied by its owners. 
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The following table shows the area occupied in each Division of New 
South Wales, according to the class of tenure. Owing to rearrangement of 
the divisions on the basis of Local Government areas, divisional comparisons 
with the figures published in’ previous years cannot be made effectively. 


Area of Alienated Holdings. Crown Lands 
-occupied as Total Area 
Division. separate holdings in. 
Occupied Private Total. or attached to Holdings. 
py Owner. | Rented. * | alienated holdings. 
acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 

Coastal... eee? saad we} 8,146,656 | 1,244,493 9,391,154 3,620,854 18,012,008 
Tableland ... ove Py .-.{ 11,877,869 799,410 | 12,677,279 7,496,456 20,173,735 
Western Slopes ... oa as. 17,240,418 751,934 | 17,992,352 271,804 24,204,156 
Central Plains and Riverina ...{ 20,249,186 852,685 ) 21,101,871 16,142,505 37,244,376 
Western ... ia w-{ 1,729,803 52,561 | 1,782,364 75,661,530 77,443,894 
d - |e | 

New South Wales ... ...| 59,243,932 | 3,701,088 62,945,020 | 109,193,149 172,138,169 


Of the total area occupied, 36 per cent. was freehold, and 64 per cent. was 
leased from the Crown. Nearly 70 per cent. of the Crown lands so leased 
were in the Western Division, and utilised almost exclusively for depasturing 
stock. 

More than one-third of the land privately rented is situated in the Coastal 
Division, where it amounts to nearly 10 per cent. of the total area occupied 
in holdings. These farms are used chiefly for dairying, and the system of 
renting was subjected to adverse criticism in the report of the Select Committee 
of Inguiry into the Agricultural Industry in 1921. 

The proportions of the total area of the respective Divisions, occupied in 
holdings of vatious classes are shown in the following table :-— 


Area of Alienated Holdings. Crown Lands Total 
Division. Oecupied pooped oratached | Aree ia 
}¢ ia : 
by | Private.| ‘Total. |to alienated holdings. | #°!dings- 
Owner. ° . ; 

; per cent. per cent.|per cent.|.. per cent. per cent. 
Coastal ... oo. abe | 86°38 5°58 41°88 1615 58:03 
Tableland... Sci Pere vee) 44°55 3°00 47°55 28:12 15°67 
Western Slopes ... ae s| 61°00 2°66 63°66 22°19 85°85 
Central Plains and Riverina ...| 49°56 2°09 51°65 39°50 91°15 
Western ... ve ee we] 215 | ‘07 2°22 94:20 96°42 
New South Wales... | 29°85 | 1°86 | 31°71 55°00 | 86-71 


Slightly less than 87 per cent. of the total arca contained within the 
boundaries of the State is occupied in holdings of one acre and upwards, used 
for agricultural or pastoral purposes. The highest proportion of absolute 
alienation, 64 per cent. of the area of the Division, has taken place in the 
Western Slopes, and the lowest, 2-2 per cent., in the Western Division, but 
taking the total area of holdings, the Western Division shows the largest 
proportion of its area—96-4 per cent.—-under occupation; the proportions are 
high also in the Central Plains and Riverina, 91-1 per cent., and in the 
Western Slopes, 85-8 per cent. 


If reference be made to the table on page 601 it will be seen that, contrary » 

to expectation, the proportion of unoceupied lands in each division decreases 
as the intensity of settlement decreases; at the same time it is apparent 
that the density of settlement bears an approximate relationship to 
physical configuration ‘and. average rainfall. While the greater ,intensity 


of settlement in the more. easterly districts necessitates. the allocation of 
larger proportions of land for public purposes, it is undeniable that a very 
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considerable eoeelon of the remaining Crown land in the eastern division 
is so rugged or wooded as to be unfit or unprofitable for occupation. This 
is especially the case in the South Coast Division, which in parts is very 
mountainous, only 43 per cent. of the total area being occupied, as compared 
with 66 per cent. in the North Coast Division and 65 per cent. in the Hunter 
and Manning. 


Crown Land Holdings. 
Crown lands are held, as has been explained, either in conjunction with 
alienated land or as separate holdings. The total area held in conjunction 


with alienated lands is shown above. Particulars of holdings consisting of 
Crown lands only at 30th June, 1922, were as follow — 


Division. Moldtwgee Area held. es Holdings. 

acres. acres. 
Coastal... oes oa 611 497,787 8)4 
Tableland ‘ay aes 1,136 1,197,443 1,054 
Western Slopes... = 1,037 1,614,563 1,557 
Central Plains and Riverina x 3,393 6,044,834 1,781 
Western... in j 906 19,926,778 21,994 
New South Wales 7,083 29,281,405 4,134 


It will be observed that the average area of the holdings is comparatively 
small in the Eastern and Central Land Divisions. In the Western Division, 
intense settlement has not yet been found practicable, and the area of 
holdings consisting of Crown lands only is very large. 


VALUE oF ALIENATED RuRAL LANDS. 


Particulars of the improved and unimproved capital values of the freehold 
lands contained in agricultural and pastoral holdings were first collected in » 
1920-21. The unimproved capital value was defined as being the amount 
which the land might be expected to realise if sold under such reasonable 
conditions as a bona fide seller would require, assuming that the actual 
improvements had not been made, and the improved capital valuc as the 
value of the land with all improvements and buildings thereon under similar 
_ conditions of sale. Where particulars of unimproved value were not available 
from owners, collectors were instructed to obtain them from the records of 
Shire Councils, and it is probable that local government assessments were 
returned as the unimproved value of the whole of the lands, except in the 
Western Division, where no shires exist. 

Where valuations have been made by the Valuer-General it has been found 
that valuations formerly made for local government purposes were below 
actual values. In many cases the discrepancy was considerable, and in the 
aggregate the valuations of shires are probably under-estimated by more 
than 20 per cent. Since municipal lands are of comparatively small extent 
and very few shires assess improved values, particulars of improved capital 
value were obtained from the owners, and may be considered a fairly correct 
statement of the actual improved ‘value of the land in question. The 
unimproved and improved values as returned, therefore, are not comparable 
because they are apparently stated upon different bases and represent respec- 
tively the shire assessment of the unimproved valué of thé land and the 
“owner's opinion of the value of the land and its improvements. 'The value of 
improvements cannot be deduced from them 
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The following table shows in divisions of the State (on the basis:of Local 
Government areas) the disttibution ef alienated and-Crown lands occupied 
in holdings of-one acre and upwards for. agricultural and pastoral purposes, 
together with total and average value of the alienated lands. at 30th. June, 
1923: Comparisons cannot be made effectively with the divisional totals -of 

‘ previous years. 


Area of r ; wea . 
Division: | oenngigtion: — —| Aven of 
: in Holdings! Average | Average Crown Land. 
overt acre | Tal. per sere Totate | peracre. 
in extent. eo ted tise [ 
- Acres. Acres. 
Coastal—- 060. £000. £° £000. £ 000. 
North Coast oes 3,101 16,862. 35 33,629 410-8 1,520. 
Hunter and Mexia’ 4,086. | 9,546 23 27,918 6-8 1,366 
Metropolitan. nash TOS} 2EO 2 
South Coast 12,518 | 6-7 733 
Total. :..- 81,086 | 86 | 3,621 
Tablelands— ~ a fe 
Northern... 13,025'| = 3-6" 2,893 
Central 22,264 4-3 2,333 
Southern 13,389 3-4 2,270 
Total “. 48,678 | 3-8 | 7,496 
“Western Slopes hy y was aged genie gfe vant cccsegieneccgtareapsen ue tigte th 
North ite 22,011 41 2,845 
Cembeal eae 2E9SL} 42 1,594 
South wee wel 38,101 | 51 1,833: 
Total |... ws 82,153 46 6,272 
_Plains— - alam! 
North-central 10,174 2-7 4,030 
Central 1¥,606 2-2 8,189 
Riverina: 42.208 3-5 3,923 
Potabki: nw. 63,988) 3-0 16,34 
Wésxern Devision* 2230 13 75,662 
Whole Stete- —...|: 278,130 44 109,193 


Particulars of the rainfall, productivity, and: population of each of these 
divisions’ate shownon page 669: It will be observed that the average value 
per acre-is closely related to these’ faetors. The alienated lands in the 
Western Division are situated mainly in its eastern confines, and are by no. 
means representative of the value of: the extensive Crown lands ‘situated’ 
Surther west. , 

Capital Iwvested ine Rural: Industries. 

The capital vahie-of farm property in New South Wales was approximately 
£328'000,000' at: 30th J tine; 1923, made-up as follews :—- 

£ 
Alienated: land and improvements thereto: we 278,180,000 
Capitalised value of lands leased from Crown _... 13,000,000 
Machinery and implements. re ba a 13,477,000. 
Live stock 0c. ee eee ee eee 68,090,000 
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Alenated Holdingsin Value Series. 
The following is a statement of the unimproved value of land in alienated 
hoidings in valve series;-and if in considering it: the low basis of valuation be 
kept insmind, ‘apefti-deauetions may‘be-drawn from it~ 


NO Average} Proportion per cent. of total: 
Alienated Land. ete Sunca Value -|_ i : 
: cea) | et? Afienated:.| Valite © gs: 
laa Hold- | “Arta. [Unimproved. putea era Unim. 
2 ngay provee, | Number.:| Atea.: | . prov 
per Bere. ‘valoe: 
a nba anata z : 
Under 500 | BOOZ] 5,411,808) 6,671,250} 1-6 aT 87 67 
500 to’ 1,000 w.| 149637 | 6,412,051] 10,447,910} 1 13 20:3 10-3 10°L 
1,080" 5, - 2,000: ao] TASTY 0.882.308} 18,010,080"} 1 18 18-2 15-4 174 
2,000 ,, 3,000 ...| 4,238°] 5,278,620 | 10,069,550] 1 18 5-9 85 o7 
3,000 ,, 5,000 ..| 2,890 | 6,049,350 | 10,804,070 1 16 4-0 9-7 10°5 
5,000 ,, 10,000 «| 1,826 | 7,275,718 | 12,260,300 114 25 11-7 11-9 
10,000 ,, 15,000 ia 561 | 4,225,472 | 6,704,370 112 8 68 65 
_ 15,000 ,, 20,000 “ 274 2,738878°{ 4,667,770-] 1 14) “4 a4 45 
20,000 and over ee 536 { 15,200,222 -| 23,506,480 1 il 7 24:5 22-7 
Totals... {78 185") Ohi ayT | Losweeoe} 1 13 1000 } 1008} 100-0 


A most striking feature: of this<statenient is the: very large number of 
holdings: containing«alienated. Jand. valued at less than £500 unimproved. 
These number 34,022, or 4% per cent: of the total, and 17,111, or approxi- 
mately one-half of them, are in the coastel districts. In this category is: 
included. probably the whole-of ‘the holdings (numbering 2,680). used-inci- 
dentally, but not mainly, for ngricultural-or pastoral purposes. 

Nearly one-quarter of the alienated land is contained in holdings. whose. 
unimproved value exceeds £20,000. There are 3,197 large holdings (4-4 per 
cent: of the total) contamine alionated land’ valued at’ more than: £5,000. 
Theve embrace in all 29/454, 290 acres of alienated-land; valued nt £47,158,870, 
which is 45° per cents of the totat value forthe State. It is noteworthy that” 
the average value peraere of large estatésis ttl less thanthat of smaller areas. 

It should’ be noted, however, that no-account is*taken: of the value of 
Crown leases attached “to alienated holdings; and that’ where two or more 
holdings are owned by the same individual they ate, unless in close proximity: 
to each other, treated as separate holdings~ 


Live Stock; Wheat ond Inproved V aluein Aree Serics.. 


The following statement shows *the «number cf live stock; the area under 
wheat for grain, and the improved: capital value of alienated holdings in area 


rf ~ 
seties asiat 80th June; 1999. 
- San eT 
Allchated-Landin:| | ATS) Nov of | No. of 
Avon Series Noiot| HG lenges: Yotabareal Vieng: Shespat:| Cattle: 
> i: - Holds: on a ob cap. | Goth -suties! at: 30th: 
(Alfonated Land). ings: | albPoveds Holdings.) f0F ne Tal 
ngs: Capital. Aloax: ngs.) G rakes: > wnhe, 
: net Gralt” | joe. | ‘1922 
Free <8) Pf getesy acres: aetes. 
. Nov: £0005: 008: 000: 000.. 000. 
0*:.. te wel 7083* bes Seee 29,382 3,241 497 
lL 80%. me wa| OSA 7,396 482 588 _56 48- 
B1- 820... see tenet 81,572 50,333°| 4,599 14;247 1,884. 990 
821-640... w | 12,587 33,6694 6,005 16,175 2,480: 518 
641- 1,280... 00... wd 9,077 87,224.) 8,318 21,027 4,300 451 
11,2824) 2,000. we] 8,348 1,537 | 5,835 14,738 2,080: 233 
2,001>- 3,000... ies el 2,053 19;234-{ 5,049 12,698 3,122 183 
3,001 5,000... eo we] L456" 205957 | 5,583" 15,6T€ 699 202 
5,004 10,0005... 3 val 1,096¢) 27583804 7,524: 15,648: 1574 4,840 227 
10,001+ 50;000: ... ee Le T2241 30887 | 13,003 23, 798° 117 | 8,219 | 357 
50,0012100;,000%... 0... we 56} BIB7>) 3,508 4,218 6: 1,458° 48 
Over 100,000: ... aie we: 223. 6,334} 2,868 4,363 9 1,388 36: 
; Total... awe] 79,9180 o7Hoas | e21is! 172,301! 3.495") — 87,1684) 3,488 
* Holdings consisting of Crown lgnds only.@ + Excluding live stock not on rural holdings. 


t Inclvding Crown lands. 
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In proportion to their area, holdings consisting of Crown lands only are 
used less than any group of alienated holdings. 


More than 80 per cent. of the wheat is grown on holdings whose alienated. 
area is below 3,000 acres, and these holdings also carry 53 per cent. of the 
live stock (38 per cent. of the sheep and 70 per cent. of the cattle), they 
embrace 47 per cent. of the alienated land and 62 per cent. of the attached 
Crown lands; while their improved value is 62 per cent. of the total. 


More than half the wheat is grown on holdings whose alienated area is 
between 321 and 1,280 acres, and the proportion thereafter diminishes 
. rapidly as the size of the holdings increases. The average improved value 
per acre varies throughout, inversely as the area of alienated land in the 
meine: 


CHARACTER OF SETTLEMENT. 


The character of the rural settlement of New South Wales has been deter- 
mined largely by the geographical features of the land, the distribution of 
rainfall, fertility of the soil, accessibility of markets and local factors, such 
as water supply, timber growth, and means of communication. 


Thus in contrast with many older countries where the distribution of 
settlement has been affected by considerations of defence, settlement in New 
South Wales has been determined almost exclusively by economic factors. 
The distribution of industrial activity is principally into pastoral, agricul- 
tural, dairying, mining, and manufacturing localities, and along lines of 
- traffic. 


The pastoral industry, which caused the original spread of settlement over 
the State, is still maintained in practically every part of it, although it - 
_ diminishes in importance from the sole industry in the west to a secondary 
position in the central and eastern land divisions, where agriculture and 
dairying are assuming greater importance. From its nature it requires 
extensive areas and litéle labour, and it promotes settlement of a scattered 
nature characterised by small towns, which become smaller and more 
scattered towards the western boundary, where ultimately only isolated sheep. 
and cattle stations exist. ; 


Superimposed on the pastoral foundation in the central division the main 
belt of agricultural settlement stretches from the northern to the southern 
boundary of the State between the Great Dividing Range and a line to the 
west, which follows generally the line of 20-inch rainfall in the south, and. 
the 25-inch line in the north. This extensive belt is roughly wedge-shaped, 
and diminishes from a breadth of about 200 miles in the extreme south to 
about 100 miles in the north. Practically the whole of the wheat crops of 
the State are produced here, but only a small portion of the suitable lands. 
have been utilised for agriculture, and pastoral pursuits are still carried om 
extensively. Settlement in these central districts is more intense than in 
the west, and a number of flourishing towns with populations ranging from 
2,000 to 10,000 exist. < 

East of the Dividing Range, in the coastal district. dairying is the staple 
industry, but there is also a certain amount of miscellaneous agriculture. 
in the more fertile portions, and some cattle grazing in the more rugged 
and less accessible districts. Wheat-growing and. sheep- raising are almost: 

entirely absent. Population in the coastal districts is denser than in 
any other region of the State; the farms are usually small and intensively 
cultivated. e 
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The following analysis of the State according to natural divisions on the 
‘basis of Lecal Government areas, shows the rainfall, population, area, an 
‘production of each; a map showing these divisions is published as a frontis- 
piece to this Year Book, 


Range of Popu- nad Production of— 
Division verage | lation at otal 
. A 1; C 5 Area. r 7 Manu- 
faint | “3021.” | "| peS2h, | aiag | Toss | toas ae enotur 8” 
inches. acres, ib. = |bushels.; Ib. £ x 
Coastal— 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
~ North Coast - ...| 35-76 124 7,009 - 15 «| 38,743 9] 1,169 
Hunter and 
Manning e+} 22-60 | 245 8,355 | - 3,450 13 (14,323 | 5,692 | 3,050 
Cumberland ...} 29-50 | 1,060 972 72 Ses 697 6 | 40,077 
South Coast ...| 27-61 - 89 6,089 1,555 |... 8,011 | 1,746 | 1,439 
Total aie “ee 1,518 i 22,425 5,092 13.) 61,774 ( 7,453 | 45,735 
Tablelands— ar ie “a : 
Northern «--| 30-38 51 8,165 | 16,399 72 | 1,822 107 185 
Central ... eee] 238-55 131 | 10,897 | 23,109 | 1,405 | 1,600 | 1,101 | 1,500 
Southernt | 19-65 48 7,597 4 21,860 148 | 1,173 12 299 
Total tise oe 230 | 26,659 ; 60,898 | 1,625 | 4,595 | 1,220 | 1,884 
Western Slopes— : 
North ... wee 24-33 52 9,193 | 24,625 | 2,022 | 1,668 91 199 
Central ... «ef 17-28 52 7,839 | 21,972 | 3,638 758 7 259 - 
‘South ... ---| 1640] (96 | 11,230 | 33,736 | 10,962 | 2,908 35 565 
Total es wie 200 | 28,262 | 80,333 }16,622 | 5,334 133 | 1,023 
Central Plains— : Sie, ; 
. Northern ase) 18-28 24 9,500 | 25,364 422 105 1 102 
Central ... | 15-19 20 | 14,650 | 30,500 17Z 95 19 70 
Riverina .-.| 12-22 64 | 16,708 | 46,334 | 9,812 | 1,785 17 379 
Total 6 ...Js. ve. 108 | 40,858 | 102,198 | 10,406 | 1,985 37 | 551 
Western Division «| 8-19 48 | 80,318 | 45 ee 2 36-| 1,576 | 2,199 
Whole Statet Ses ae 2,104 | 198,523 298,571 | | 28,688 73,724 (10,419 151,492 


* Value added in process of manufacture. f Including Federal Territory. 


Manufactories proper are not extensive outside the metropolitan and 
‘Newcastle districts, but. dairy factories operate on a large scale along the 
coast. Smelting and metal works of considerable impcrtarce are established 
on the coal-fields of the South Coast and Central Tableland aad on the silver- 
lead fields at Broken Hill in the Western Division. 
_ The five principal divisions are strips of territory running from tke 
northern to the southern boundary ia a south-westerly dircctior, and, except 
for the Western Plains, each is divided into three porticns—northkern, central, 
and southern—whcreby fourteen subdivisions are secured, each of which 
presents fairly uniform natural features and is affected by uniform physio- 
graphic factors. In the north tke region of high average rainfall extends 
further inland than in the south, with the result that the isohyetals run in a 
general north and south direction. The south-western extremity of the 
Riverina lies about 100 miles further from the coast than does the north- 
western extremity of the northern plain, and, as the average apnual rainfall 
diminishes with increasing rapidity towards the west, the northern subdivi- 
sions shown above gencrally receive more rain than the central, and the 
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central more than the southern subdivisions. Rather less than..one-half of 
the total area of the State receives average rains exceeding’ 20 inches per vear, 
and rather more than one-half receives an average of more than 15 inches 
per year. 

Not only the quantity, but the season and reliabloness of the rainfall, and 
the amount of evaporation are important considerations in determining the 
productive possibilities of any region. In common with most countries, 
New South Wales suffers periodically in one part: or.another from the effects 
of intermittent rainfall, a disability which local conditions such as the 
abnormal evaporation. and the absorbent nature of the. soils of the interior 
tend to aggravate. This considerable difficulty may be overcome ultimately 
by water conservation and improvement in cultural methods, but at present 
it operates powerfully to the detriment of the western hinterland:* 


SETELEMENT.. EN. Divisions. 


Pluvial circumstances exert..a.decisive effect on the nature of the. pursuits 
followed and the extent. of settlement. in the various regions of the State, and 
explain their industrial characters. 

For the purpose of considering rural settlement, the State may: ke: distri- 
buted into five divisions, viz., Coast, Tableland, Western Slopes of. the Great 
Dividing Range, Central Plains and Riverina, and the .Western Division. 
The statistics tor 1922-23 were collected-upon the basis of Local Government 
areas instead of counties, as formerly, and this necessitated considerable 
rearrangement. of divisional -boundaries. Therefore the divisional: totals 
- are not comparable: with those of previous years. ‘The: fizst four divisions, 
however, cover the Rastern.and Central land Divisions of the State, trending. 
from north tosouth in the same general direction.as the coast-line and. principal 
mountain range. 

The nature of the industries and settlement of each of the principal divisions 
of the State were discussed in the Official Year Book, 1922, at page G81, et seq. 
Statistics for 1922-23. are shown. below :-— 


Coastal Districts. 
“The following table presents.a summary of the tenure and extent-of occupied 
holdings in the four main divisions.of the coastal belt as. at 30th June, 1923 :— 


Area of land occupied in holdings of L.acre and ea of 


‘eta te oldings upwards for Agricultural and Pastoral Purposes. Allon rl 

Fota ©. _ : Hi 
[Division of Coast. ey Lacre Alienated. | lars = 
Division. upwards, ae Totel. | Cultiva- 

Freehold, | Private | potas, fon 
acres.| -No. | aenes. | acres, |-acres, |: acres. |; acres. |. acres. 

660 000 00. | 000 000. |. 600: | 000 
North... .-.|' 7,009 }.11,882 1) 2,663 | «438. 3,101 |: 1,520 |..4,621 | 499 
Hunter-Manning  .,./ 8,355 }:10,544.| 3,672 | . 414 4,086. | 1,866. | 5,452 434 
Cumberland ... r» | OF2 ) 4978 272 62 334) 2 386. 336 
South ... oe ...| 6,089 | 5,163] 1,540 330 | 1,870 733 |. 2,603. 296 
Total’... | 92,425 [32,067 8,147 | 1,244 | 9,391 | 3,621 |13,012 | 1.365 


Apart from the small area in the county of Cumberland which surrounds 
the metropol's, the North Coast is by far the most closely-settled part of 


* FPurtoer partiewars of rainfall and evaporation.are published: on pages 12 and 13. of this Year: Book. 
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the Coastal Division. The average.areas of holdings in the various divisions 
are—North Coast, 389. acres; Hunter.and Manning, 517 acres; and South 
Coast, 504 acres. The proportion of the total area, of each division occupied 
in holdings i is 66, per cent. in the North Coast Division, 65 per cent. in that of 
“Hunter and Manning, but only 43-per cent. on the South Coast. ‘The system: 
of privately renting land is more extensively practised in the coastal disticts 
than elsewhere in New South Wales. Over 13 per cent. of the alienated 
land is rented from: private owners. Of.the total land in occupation about. 
63:per-cent. is used by its owners, 28 per cent..is leased from the Crown, and 
9 per cent. is rented privately. 

Included, in -the. coastal .districts..are 599- holdings, on~which 1,021 share: 
farmers occupy: 10,839: acres of cultivation-and 198,752 acres.as dairy farms. 

Owing to the rugged, nature of the country only a small proportion of the 
land is. considered. suitable’ for cultivation and of this.azea less than one- 
quarter -was. cultivated in 1922=23. 

‘The following analysis of the main purposes for-which these. holdings. were 
cused, in 1922-23 - provides. an. instructive statement of the diversity of 
parsuite io 


Number of Holdings in: Division. 


pemias: secu ee eee eleaeras Gama 
North ne Cumber- | South | . 
Cc nie oo. ms ne Coast. | ~ Total: 
‘Seis ORLY: ese cee creer sae 904] 1,707) 2219] 409 | .5,139 
“Dairying only wee utes ae ee f 8,205 | «1,543 319}, 1,715 |. 8,782 
Grazing only... ee ..| 99,506. | ~3,166 512 | 3,501 | *7,685: 
Agriculture and: daizying . see, ro 4938. 1,734 “240. 354 4,161 
Agriculture and grazing 4 eas 294 689 3298. | - 254) 215865 
H Domrying and grazing — va 470 701 42} 283} 1,496 
Agrcultwe, dairying; and. grazing ie 273. “B14 “BT 64 “7108 
‘Ponltey only... as ote 6 +129. | » 3,084 “7h | 1,243 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete... 12 24 83 13 182 
Uneoccupied, or used mainly for other| 
“purposes OM ae was 279 637 444} 496 | — 1,856 
Total... ead ae vel 24,882. (10,544 |- - 4,978 5,163 OR AST 


The coast . Aiataich 0 contains 95. per cent. of the holdings used for dairying 
only in New:South. Wales,;and.the ‘North Coast district contains 56 per cent. 
of the number. Dairying and mixed farming pursuits-are the main activities 
of the population; but a-considerable proportion of the: farms is used for 
_ cattle-raising. 

The number, extent:.and value. of alienated, holdings of.-various: sizes, and 
the area of attached Crown lands in the: whole coastal division.on:30th June, 
1922, were shown in the Official Year Book, 1922, at page 685. 


‘Pablelands. 


Most. of the: rugged: portions of: the: State. are contained in. the tableland 
divisions and, although extensive plateaux exist, considerable areas are rock- 
strewn. and-not-adaptable to. agriculture. “Hence grazing has: remained the 
staple industry, although many: farmers combine. agriculture with grazing, 
and large areas are. cultivated in-suitable localities. ‘The rainfall is ample 
throughout and: the headwaters. of most of the principal rivers make. this.a 
well-watered region. Railway communications are. good, but, on the whole, 
settlement is.sparse, fewer flourishing towns exist than on the coast, and small 
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settlements are rarer because lands suitable for intense farming are more 
scattered. Neither dairying nor agriculture has been developed, and pastoral 
pursuits alone are extensive. 

The following table provides an analysis of the number and teuure of 
rural holdings in the three main divisions of the Tablelands as at 30th June, 
1923 :— 


Area of land occupied in Holdings of 1 acre and 
upwards for agricultural and pastoral purposes, Area of 
Total | Holdings aes 
Divison OF. | sarea-of' | OF nate Alienated. enitable. 
: Givision. upwarda, Crown | otal, | for culti« 
Private Lands. vation. 
Freehold. rented. Total, 
| acres, No. acres. acres, acres. | acres. acres, acres. 
000 000 C00 000 000 000 000 
Northern 8,165 3,951 3,488 325 | 3,613 2,894 | 6,507 366 
Central 10,897 8,429 4,750 70 5,120 2,333 7,453 1,379 
Southern 7,597 3,895 3,640 304 3,944 2,270 6,214 306: 
Total 26,659 | 16,275 | 11,878 799 | 12,677 | 7,497 | 20,174 | 2,051 


While the proportion of land occupied in each division varies from 80 per 
cent. in the northern to 68 per cent. in the central, and 82 per cent. in the 
southern tablelands, rural settlement is densest in the central districts, 
which were the first to be occupied. Less than one-half of the total area of the 
tableland division is alienated, and nearly two-fifths of the area occupied is 
owned by the Crown. The system of private-renting is much less extensive than 
in the coastal districts, only 6-3 per cent. of the area alienated, or 4 per cent. 
of the total area occupied, being held in this way. In addition, there were 
405 share-farmers on 288 holdings, comprising 52,401 acres of cultivation 
and 16,536 acres of dairy farms. As in the coastal division the proportion of 
alienated land suitable for cultivation is very small, but only about 25 per 


eent. of the arable land was cultivated in 1922-23. ! 


The main purposes for which holdings were used in each division of tho 
tablelands during 1922-23 are shown in the following table :— 


: - 
| Number of Holdings. 
1 


Purpose. 

Northern Central Southern Total 

Tableland. | Tableland. | Tableland. 
Agriculture only... ar ie a 271 1,421 137 1,829 
Dairying only a 92 61 120 273 
Grazing only ... ae wae 2,045 3,038 2,607 7,690 
Agriculture and Dairying ... 161 241 44 446 
Agriculture aud Grazing 952 2,800 | 671 4,423 
Dairying and Grazing ais ees 1é 131 108 395 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing 160 251 61 472 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete. ... vas ny 2 57 10 69 
Unoeccupied and used for other purposes... 112 429 137 678 
Total ... 3,951 8,429 3,895 16,275 


Grazing pursuits predominate throughout, but a considerable proportion 
of the holdings are used for agricultural purposes. : 

A statement relating to the whole tableland division and showing the 
number and extent of alienated holdings of various sizes, together with 
_ therr total value and the area of Crown lands attached to them on 30th June, 
1922, was published in the Official Year Bcok, 1922, at page €87. 
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: Western Slopes. 

The divisions of the Western Slopes contain gently undulating lands with 
a westerly trend, watered hy the upper courses of the inland rivers, and an 
These fertile areas are eminently suitable 


adequate and regular rainfall. 
for agriculture and are the most productive portions of the interior. 
they are only sparsely settled, and very great development is possible. 
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As yet 


The area, number, and tenure of rura! holdings in the various districts of 
the Western Slopes as at 30th June, 1923, are shown below :— 


Area of Land occupied in Holdings of 1 acre and{ Area of 
Holdings [upwards for Agricultural and Pastoral purposes. { Alienated 

Pa Total hse Land 
Division of Slopes. Ere of lt acre and Alienated. ot ae 
jivision. upwards, F Crown Total. ae : 

Freehold | Private) potas, | Lands. | °°" | Cues 
acres, No. acres, jacreg.| acres, | acres. | acres, | acres. 

000 000 | 0v0 000 000 000 600 

North: Western...| 9,193 | 4,680} 5,181 | 185 5,366 | 2,845 | 8,21 1,464 
Central Western..| 7,839 4,656 4,947 | 232 5,179 | 1,594 | 6,77 3,751 
South Western ...| 11,230 7,957 7,112 | 335 7,447 | 1,833 | 9,280 3,699 
Total w-| 28,262 : 17,243 | 17,240 | 752 | 17,992 | 6,272 | 24,264 8,914 


In relation to area, settlement is most dense on the South Western Slope, 
but the highest proportion of occupied land is again greatest in the northern 
districts. The proportion of Crown lands occupied is 22 per cent. of the 
total; the system of private renting is less extensive than in the coastal 
or tableland districts, the area private rented being only 4:2 per cent. of the 
total area alienated and 3-1 per cent. of the arca occupied. The.area of 
arable land is very considerable, constituting over 42 per cent. of the total 


area of alienated land considered suitable for cultivation in the State. Almost 


50 per cent. of the private lands of the division are arable, and this proportion 
is as great as 72 per cent. in the Central Western Slope. Over 27 per cent. 
of the arable land in alienated holdings in the Slopes division was under crop 
in 1922-23. 
The following statement shows the principal purposes for which rural 
holdings were used in the Western Slopes Division in 1922-23 :— 


Number of Holdings in Division. 
Purpose. North Central South 
Western Western Western Total. 

Stope. Slope. Slope 
Agriculture only =... vs - 500 409 1,229 2,138 
Dairying only... aoe ws oes . 4) 15 42 98 
Grazing only ... vr ie . 3 1,815 861 1,821 4,597 
Agriculture and Dairying ae . 291 42 137 470 
Agriculture and Grazing 6.0 oe 1,681 3,115 3,977 8,773 
Dairying and Grazing men eas A mn!) 10 142 251 
Agriculture, Dairying, and Grazing 0 51 218 379 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete. ... was es 9 2 34 45 
Unoccupied and used for Other Purposes... 84 151 257 492 
Total... 4,630 4,656 7,957 17,243 


Mixed farming—agricultural and grazing—-is the principal rural activity, 
but grazing predominates on the North-western ‘Sloge, where the arable 
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lands are relatively of small extent. The number of holdings used for 
agticultural purposes only is important, but ee and.small farming ate 
not extensive: 

The number and extent of alienated holdings of various sizes, together” 
with their total: value and the area of Crown lands attached to them, were 
shown in a-statement relating to the whole of the Western Slopes Division 
in the: Official Year Book; 1922, page 689. 


Plains and. Riverina, 
The Plains of the Central. Division, inéluding the Riverina, constitute the 
eastern portion of a remarkable extent of almost level country, stretching from 
the last hills of the Western Slopes to the western. boundary of the State, with 
an average width of 120: niles. They comprise the great sheep districts of 
the State and-about 40 percent: of the agricultural lands: Generally speakmg, 
they are not well watered, the average rainfall is low, and its intermittency 
is a source of frequent loss. They are traversed by the western rivers in 
theit lower courses, but‘ their flow is itrégular and, on account of their few- 
ness, they do not: supply water to a very extensive area. Railway. facilities » 
are not so good asin the more eastorly districts, but they are-being improve} 
steadily, particularly in the Riverina. Communication and transport to 
outlying districts depend mostly on motor conveyances, and horse-drawn 
coaches and waggons. Artesian water underlies a considerable area on the 
north, and bores serve to supply permanent water ina number of localities; 
inthe south, sub-artesian bores are of great practical utility. 
The: following tuble shows the number, t snure, and extent of holdings 
occupied for agricultural and pastoral purposes in the Division on 30th June, 
1923 = 


t 

Area of Land occupied in Holdings of 1 acre and Area of 
upwards for Agricultiral and Pastoral Purposes. . alienated 

an ssn Tétal Holdings Caen ees on ree Land 
Platng of Central’ Area of of 1 adre suitable 

Division; Division: and - Alienated. 5 for 

upwards. j.____._.___..| Crown’ | gota. | Gultiva: 

Private Lands. tion: 

Freehold. retited. Total. 
acres, No, aeres, |acres:| acre®y.| acres, | atres. | acres. 
000° 000° | 000°} 000 000° | 060: 000°" 

North ... .| 9,500) 2,054] 3,720 gt 3,811 4,030 7,841 898° 
Central... wa) 14,650 2, 208 4,981 222 5,203 8,189) 13,392 1,997 
Riverina ives ‘16, 108 7,088 11,648:| 540 | 12,088 3,923 | 16,011 §,459 
Total... “40, '858- TU, 297 20,249 853 | 21,102 | 16,142) 37,244 8,354 


The existence of a closely-settled but comparatively small area-of irrigated 
Jands in the Riverina exaggerates the apparent density of settlement in that 
division. Little more than one-half of the total area occupied: has» been 
alienated, but while the proportion alienated is 48 percent. of the total 
area in the northern districts it is 75 per cent. in the Riverina, where the 
land is more productive. 

The area held under the system of private-renting is of small extent, being. 
in all cases less than'5 per cent. of the total area alienated. The area of 
Crown lands occupied is very considerable in all divisions, but in the northern 
and central districts it greatly exceeds the area of eccupied alienated lands. 


Share-farming is not extensive in the north, but in the Riverina 382 holdings 
are occupied. by 620 share-farmers, who had 178,704 acres in cultivation in’ 
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1922~23.in addition to] ,687 ‘acres-of dairy farms: Ounly:23 per cent: of the: 
alienated land inthe Northern Plains:is considered: arable, but the proportions: 
inthe Central. Plains:end Riverina:are: 38 and 45: per-cents respectively: 


The following table shows the main purposes for-which the holdings in the 
above table were-used in’ 1922-23 


“Wammbarot” “Holdings i in: Pratuwot: Dentrat Dw isien. 


Furpose: 


Norn | entrts [veri [Total 
Agvieultureonly= 0.0 ee 49° wb 1,007 | © QAT1- 
Daityingonly.. eee tee 4. 3 is | BB 
Graziig only ... cise 1,265 4,151 
Agsiculture and Dairying, ... His 186° 186: 
Agriculture and Grazing: . ... hed ot 3,246 | 4,323 
Dairying and Grazing. i wee 15 | 845 
Agriculture; Dairying, and Grazing. oe: oem 83 
Poultry, Bees, Pigs, ete. 2: 3 
Unoccupied and used for other purposes. ws | 301 
a ee 5,088" | 11,997 


Bere sa ee poh sites eee 


While grazing, with a very little mixed-farming and agriculture, predemin-* 
ates in the northern districts, agriculture assumes increasing importance in 
the south.until) finally, combmel. with grazing, it predominates in the 
Riverina. -On~ the irrigated. lands of ‘the. Murrumbidgee a considerable 
numberof holdings are used for small farting, and this accounts for the 
greater part of the holdings usedfor agriculture only and for dairying in the 
Riverina. Nevertheless, taking into account the areas shown in the previous 
table; the existence of agrievi ural pursuits is seen to have a very iipoeensoed 
effect. on.the density of settlement... 


The number, total area-of alienated land and -of Crown Jands aes: 
and the value of alienated land in rural holdings in the plains of the Central 
Divisioa (ineluding:the Riverina}, as at 20th June; 1922,.were shown in the 
Official Year Book, 1922,:page 692. 


Western Division. 

It would appear that-the plains-of the Western Division, one-third of which: 
ceceives less than 10 inches cf rain per year and the remainder less than-15 
inches, will never be dev: eloped into a productive region maintaining a popu-- 
lation commensurate with its area. While the soils are uniformly fertile, the 
lack of rain; permanent water and grasses, andthe high rate of evaporation, 
ranging up ‘to 90 inches per year, render it ‘unpredactive inva high degree. 
Except on afew small irrigated areas there’is' scarcely 4:sign of agsicultire 
or dairying, and: by ‘reason of: the small rainfall; the: sheepeearrying ‘capacity 
of the land:is: only “about one-fifth as great asthat of the:plains further casts 
but the climate is: well-suited tothe production of high-grade merinos: It'is 
a lonely. region {or:the most: part:oecapied in large+holdings ona long lewse: 
tenure. It presentsan: immense field for: scientific: development; bit its: 
possibilities are problematical. Whether irrigation from the Murray and the: 
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vast lake-reservoirs of the South Darling, or in the artesian water zone of the 
north, combined. with some great advance in dry-farming methods will render 
any extensive areas adaptable to agriculture, or whether water and fodder 
conservation will render it capable of maintaining large numbers of sheep and 
suitable for closer settlement, remain questions which are not likely to arise 
seriously until the more attractive easterly regions have made very great 
advances in settlement. It is contended, however, that in the south there — 
are large areas which only require railway facilities to render them profitable 
for agriculture. At present, excluding the mining districts, it is a vast™ 
region comprising two-fifths of the area of the State, producing less than | 
one-seventh of the pastoral produce, but practically nothing besides, and 
supporting only 21,000 persons (one person to 6 square miles) or one- 
hundredth part of the population. Near the western boundary, however, 
is situated one of the richest silver-lead fields of the world, which supports 
in the large mining town of Broken Hill, a population of 22,700 persons. 
In the eastern part of the division exist extensive copper deposits, which 
formerly maintained thriving settlements at Cobar, Canbelego, and Nymagee. 
For the rest, the division possesses only one town, Bourke, with a population 
exceeding 1,000, five exceeding 500, and about twenty smaller townships. 


The following table shows the number and extent of holdings in the Western 
Division as at 30th June, 1923 :— 


i 


East of Darling. West of Darling. 
Area Series (alienated and 
Crown lands combined). No. of Area of No. of Area of 
Holdings. Holdings. Holdings, Holdings. 
epltsaeeactes ; 

Acres. Acres. | ., | Acres. : 
1- 3,000 | 345 118,225 16e |’ > 93,588 
3,001— 10,000 88 | 611,719 70 496,670 
10,001— 20,000 149 2,130,991 119 1,578,684 
20,001— 50,000 221 6,651,744 164 5,313,320 
50,001—-100,000 54. 3,711,588 49 3,458,338. 

Over 100,000 96 21,489,656. 92 _ 31,789,371 © 

Total... 953 34,713,923 659 42,729,971 


Although the area west of the Darling constitutes more than one-half. cf 
the total area occupied, the number of holdings in all groups is less than in 
the castern sector. Nearly 70 per cent. of the total area is occupied bY 188. 
holdings exceeding 100,000 acres in extent. 


The total area of alienated land in the rural holdings in the Western Division 
is only 1,782,364 acres and of this 52,561 acres are privately rented. The total 
area of Crown lands in rural holdings is 75,661,530 acres. Of the total area 
of land occupied only 6,304 acres were under crop in 1922-23, although 
124,492 acres were considered by the occupiers to be suitable for cultivation. 
The unimproved value of the alienated land was returned as £860,801 and 
the improved value as £2,231,258. ~ : 
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YaLue or Macuinery Usep in Ruraw Inpvustries. 


A-comparison of the value of farming implements and machinery in use 
during various years since 1901 is shown in the following table, allowance 
being made for depreciation :—- 


Dairying (in- : 
Season Farming. |cludinz Factory] Pastoral.* Total Value. 
Machinery). 
£ £ £ £ 
1960-01 2,065,780 237,220 754,050 3,057,050 
1905-06 2,557,260 365,440 1,120,990 4,043,690 
1910-11 3,414,620 534,740 1,483,080 5,432,440 
1915-16 5,362,030 570,950 2,015,050 7,948,030 
1919-20 6,128,750 812,070 3,016,070 9,956,890 
1920-21 7,120,380 910,260 3,141,030 | 11,171,670 
1921-22 7,884,710 1,042,100 3,419,040 | 12,345,850 
1922-23 8,536,170 1,124,960 3,816,250 | 13,477,380 


* Includes in many cases farming implements used on pastoral holdings. 


AGRICULTURAL AND PastoRAL LABOUR, 


Particulars of persons above the age of 14 years permanently employed in 
farm work on a rural holding are collected annually. These are classified 
according to status, and the amount of the salaries and wages paid to those 
employees in receipt of remuneration is also ascertained. Returns were also 
obtained in 1922-23 concerning temporary hands employed during harvesting 
and shearing operations, or by contractors doing rural work, or engaged 
in other work. There are many workers who earn their livelihood from 
such casual employment, but owing to the difficulty of tracing individuals 
their numbers cannot be stated. In 1922-23,.however, the amount of wages 
paid.to casual employees was about 36 per cent. of that paid to permanent 
employees, who numbered 36,757. Persons principally engaged in domestic 
work are excluded from account. The numbers of persons permanently 
employed in farm work on rural holdings during tke year ended 30th June, 
1923, are shown below together with the amount of wages paid to permanent 
and casual employees during the year :— : 


Capacity. ' | Mal:s. | Females. | Total. 

No. No. ‘ No. 
Owners, Lessees, and Share Farmers ... 67,660 2,021 £9,681 
Permanent Employees receiving wages 34,962 1,795 86,757 
Relatives not receiving wages ... ~ 18,277 12,607 ° 30,884 
Total ws we ai -..{ 120,899 | 16,423 137,322 

Wages paid (including value of board and lodging) :— £ £ £ 

Permanent Employees ate dae oe ..-| 6,113,973 | 182,659 |6,296,622 
Casual Employees ... was -| 2,229,015 17,398 {2,246,413 


Of the relatives not receiving wages, 8,324 males and 10,860 females above 
the age of 14 years were employed in the coastal districts, where dairying is 
the principal farming activity. This accounts for over 86 per cent. of the 
number of females employed ; the remainder of the female relatives employed 
were uniformly distributed over the other divisions of the State. 

The total amount of wages paid to permanent employees during the year 
‘was £4,696,252, in addition to board and lodging, etc., valued at £1,600,380. 
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or a total of £6,296,632, the average remuneration being £175 per annum 
to males and £102 per annum to females. The wages paid to casual employees 
amounted to £1,882,901 in addition to “ keep,” valued at. £363,512. 


Rupa Finance. 


The problem of promoting effective rural settlement in New South Wales 
for many years has been associated closely with that of rural finance. While 
comparatively few settlers have been. possessed of sufficient capital to pur- 
chase land outright from the Crown, there has been a general desire to acquire 
a freehold tenure, neither private nor State tenancy proving popular. More- 
over, the proper development of rural ‘holdings requires the investment of 
much capital for lengthy periods, and facilities for temporary financial 
accommodation, particularly during periods of drought. 


The Land Act of 1861, aiming to encourage the settlement of an agri- 
cultural population beside the pastoral lessees, introduced “ free selection 
before survey ” and sales of Crown land ‘by deposit and instalments with 
conditions as.to residence, etc. “By this means much more land was sold 
in the next twenty-three years than was sold at auction, and since 1889 
alienation has been almost exclusively by conditional purchase. Beyond 
the introduction of this plan of selling Crown lands on terms, little was done 
to provide. financial aid for settlers until-the end -of the last century, when 
the agricultural and dairying industries were developing, and droughts were 
destroying settlement. 

‘In 1899 an Advances to Settlers Board was appointed: by the Government 
to. make loans:-to farmers in necessitous circumstances or. embarrassed by 
droughts. Advances were limited to £200 for a term of ten years-at 4 per 
cent. interest. The scope of the Act was widened in 1902 when the Board 
was empowered to make advances to farmers for any approved purpose up 
to. £500, repayable within thirty years. 


In 1907 the functions of the Board were taken over by the Ccmmissicncrs 
of the Government Savings Bank, and the. limit of individual advances was 
raised to. £2,000. By 1921, when the Rural Bank was established to: carry 
on.and exterid the work, the outstanding advances amounted. to: £3,250,000, . 
secured by mortgages from 7,000 borrowers. Inall, 22,845.advances.amount- 
ing to £10,070,787 had been made to 30th June, 1923. 

In 1901 a Closer Settlement policy was introduced ‘by the Government, 
with a view to acquiring and subdividing large estates. In the next twenty- 
two: years 2,523,994 acres were acquired at an average price of £4 7s. 1d. 
per acre, and allotted in 5:374 farms, with a total capital value. of £11,207,718. 
In addition, by September, 1923, about 2,870,000 acres comprised in large 
holdings within 15 miles of railway lines, contemplated or recently con- 
structed, had been placed under proclamation, limiting the value at which 
they might be resumed by the Government for purpeses of closer settlement. 

Of similar. character was the entry by the Government, upon-a scheme of 
irrigation in connection with. the Murrumbidgee River (in 1$06). to provide 
ultimately about 5,000 farms in perpetual lease, settlers being assisted 
financially and by the provision of factories to handle their products. 
Another large irrigation scheme has been initiated in connection..with the 
Murray River. The Government also undertakes to finance the construction 
of shallow bores, weirs, «tc., when settlers. are willing to manage them,.and 
in some cases, to repay by instalments the eapital.cost. The amount expended 
by the Government.on water conservation and ixrigation projects for farm 
purposes is shown.on-page £07.of this Year Book. 
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The marketing difficulties of the war period necessitated a further extension 
of Government activity. The: disposal of most of the primary: products 
came within the purview of legislation, partly to assist settlers in their: 
difficulties, and partly to secure control of supplies necessary for prosecuting 
the war. All Government control; however, had ceased-by 1921. 


In 1915 certain schemes of limited scope were initiated bythe Departments 
of Land‘ and Agriculture to assist’ farmers: by loans to: cultivate new areas. 
and to relieve necessitous farmers... During: the severe drought of 1919=20 
a sum of £2,000,000 was made available by two special local loans to assist 
farmers whose ordinary commercial credit had been destroyed by the bad 
seasons. These advances were administered by the Rural Industries Board, 
iistituted in Decembcr, 1919... Particulars of these operations are shown 
below. 

Rural Credit and Community Settlement. Scheme. 


Ta 1920 and 1921 a Select Committee of the Legislative Council sat under 
the chairmanship of: Sir Joseph. Carruthers to inquire into the condition 
of the agricultural industry in New South Wales. Among other matters 
exhaustively analysed was the system of raral finance. The Committee 
- found the existing system of rutal finance deficient in certain respects and 
recommended its improvement along co-operative lines. 

During 1922-a Bill was prepared and submitted to Parliament by the former 
chairman of the-Committee with a view to providing an efficient system of 
rural credit on co-operative principles, and to stimulating local development 
through’ community settlement. The scheme put forward provided for 
local co-operative societies and unions, and an extensive educational cam- 
paign was arranged through. a series. of conferences in the country districts 
to explain the proposed measure and to prepare the way for its adoption. 


This Bill-was amended extensively and its provisions—enlerged to embrace 
a. complete scheme of co%peration——became law at the close.of 1923. The- 
keynote of the scheme. isthe formation of new organisations as. corporate 
bodies with limited liability. The purposes for which societies may be formed. 
include the provision of rural credit, the promotion of community settle- 
ment and development; and°co-operative trading, marketing.end: transport. 
A rural co-operative association consisting of registered co-operative societies 
may be formed for the purposes of doing anything that a component society 
may do, of supervising the affairs of member-socteties and of promoting 
co-operation. 

Advances by Rural Industries Board. 

The Rural Industries Board. was.formed. on.1st- December, 1919 (a) to 
take over, consolidate, and collect all. advances: by the State for drought-. 
relief, seed-wheat, and cleariug land since 1915; and’ (b) to extend the scope 
of relief given to neeessitous farmers. The total expenditure by the Board 
to80th June, 1923, being £2,504,291, in. addition to debits of £162,555 taken 
over from the Departments of Lands and’ Agriculture. 

Under all schemes the amounts advanced each year were approximately 
£411,184 in 1915; £1,660 in 1916: £450 in 1917; £30,076 for fallowing. 
in’ 1918+19=20; £111,558 in 1919; £1,550,000 in 1920; £29,242 in 1921; | 
£113,548 in 1922,. and £129;282 to 30th Jurie, 1923—a grand ‘total of | 
about £2,377,000, Of this'‘sam.£1,930,000 had been repaid by farmers to™ 
the 50th June, 1923: Of the outstanding balance, £446,019, about £176,000: 
did not fall due for repayment until 1924. 

Originally operations were restricted to. assisting wheat-growers, but in 
1920 assistance was also aflorded to dairy farmers and small graziers. 
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Farmers are charged interest on the amounts advanced at the rate of 6 per 
cent. or 7 per cent., the amount collected from this source to 30th June, 1923, 
being £119,829. Thc amount of bad debts written off to the same date was 
£4,827. 

The cost of administration in 1922-23 was £13,160, but this sum ‘is not 
debited to farmers. 

The expenditure by the Rural Industries Board between 1st December, 1919, 
and 30th June, 1923, was distributed as follows :—- 


Head of Expenditure. £ 

Seed Wheat ... uaa ws wad .. 618,045 
Fodder... ae ba ace tes 1,328,961 
Household Supplies ... aoe oe eg 65,762 
Cornsacks’—.... bi its a .. ©: 251,550 
Cash Advances saa sis “ee soe 198,222 
Faliowing Advances... bes we es 26,374 
Miscellaneous... a a i aa 15,307 

Total... ... £2,504,221 


Considerable stocks of fodder were on hand and in transit in June, 1920, 
when the drought broke, and were disposed of otherwise than by advance to 
farmers. 

- During 1922-23 drought conditions prevailed over a considerable area 
and applications were granted for assistance to 4,080 farmers, involving 

an expenditure of £216,429, of which £175,614 was paid by 30th June. It 

is estimate] that the area to be planted as:a result of this assistance will 

approach 500,000 acres. 


Advances by the Rural Bank. 

Under authority of the Government Savings Bank (Rural Bank) Act, 
1920, steps were taken early in 1921 to establish a gural bank in New South 
Wales. The new bank was placed under the direction of the Commissioners 
of the Government Savings Bank, and it continued on an extended basis the 
operations of the Advances to Settlers Department, which was discontinued. 

The primary object of the bank is to afford more extensive financial. 
assistance to primary producers than is usually obtainable from other 
institutions, and thus to promote rural settlement and development. 

-'The Commissioners are empowered to make advances upon mortgage of 
land in fee-simple, and of land held under conditional purchase or lease, . 
settlement purchase or lease, and homestead grant or selection. Theadvances 
are made to repay existing encumbrances, to purchase land, to effect im- 
provements, to utilise resources, or to build homes. By this means material 


assistance is afforded both to prospective and to established settlers. 

Funds are obtainable from deposits at current account, fixed deposits, and 
the issue of deposit stock, rural bank debentures, and inscribed stock. Interest 
is allowed on fixed deposits at current bank rates, and current accounts are 
subject to trading bank conditions. 

Loans are made only to persons engaged in primary production, or in 
closely-allied pursuits. The loans are of three kinds—(a) Overdrafts on 
current account; (0) instalment loans, repayable by equal half-yearly instal- 
ments of interest and principal extending over thirty-one years ; and (c) fixed 
loans for limited terms. The security required may be land, either freehold or 
held under any Crown tenure, stock, plant, crops, wool, ete. 

The Commissioners are empowered to make advances to assist the sub- 
division of large estates. Accordingly, leans up to 80 per cent. of the 
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market value of farms are made on lands which have a freehold or certificated 
conditional purchase title, and are partially improved. Individual loans, 
however, are limited to a maximum of £2,000. In order to facilitate negotia- 
tions of sale, the Bank, after inquiry, issues certificates cither to vendors or 
purchasers as to the amount it is prepared to advance on any land, 

More than 140 branches of the Bank have been opened throughout the 
State, usually in conjunction with a branch of the Savings Bank. 

At 30th June, 1923, the amount of deposits with the Rural Bank was 

" £1,481,206 at current account and £733,286 at fixed deposit, while outstanding 

advances amounted to £6,3834,497. 


The following table shows the transactions in long term and fixed loans 
by the Rural Bank in 1921-22 and 1922-23 in comparison with those of the 
Advances to Settlers Department in previous years :— 


Year Advances Made. Repayments. Balances Repayable. 
ended 7 
30th ; 
June. | Number. Ge Average.| Number. Pe Number. ee Average. 
! I I 
| i 
£ £ £ | x £ 
| 
: j 7 = 
1911* 838 331,693 | 395 | 743 185,420 3,754 | 1,074,359 286 


1913* | 1,386] 771272{ 556; 414; 116,476) 5,094 ; 2,051,132 403 
1915, 860 | 387,715 451 | 436 | 171,617 | 5,860 | 2,514,078 429 
1919 | 589} 260,255) 442 | 520 | 204,558 | 6,171 | 2,599,751 421 
1920 | 1,102; 642,170] 583, 819]! 338,035; 6,454 | 2,903,886 449 


| 


1921 | 1,365! | 813,525 596 577 293,540 7,242 | 3,423,871 73 
1922 ; 1,774 | 1,340,490 756 433 238,987 8,583 | 4,525,374 527 
1923 1,110 725,315 653 508 297,375 9,185 | 4,953,314 539 


* 31st December. 


Tn addition, short term loans in the nature of overdraft are provided by 
the Rural Bank to settlers or persons carrying on industries immediately 
associated with rural pursuits. During the first year of operations (1921-22) 
the number of such advances was 1,383, amounting to £980,375. In 1922-23 
there were 1,565 fresh advances amounting to £794,499, end at the end of 
the year there were 2,743 advances current for en amount of £1,381,113. 


The net profit of the Bank for the year was £22,092, which was added to 
the reserve fund, making it £161,445. ; 


Other Advances to Setilers. 


Particulars of the number and emount of resistered loans made on the 
security of live-stock, wool, and growing crops are published on page 311 of 
this Year Book. During 1923 the number of such advances was 12,1€0, and 
the total consideration £3,417,965 ; approximately one-half being mortgages 
on live stock. | 
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AREA oF New Soura WALEs. 
Tue area of New South Wales, including Lord Howe Island (5 square 
miles) and the Federal Capital Territory (about 940 square miles), as 
stated previously in this Year Book, is estimated at 310,372 square miles, 
or 198,638,080 acres, being a little over two and.a half times the combined 
area of Great Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface covered by rivers 
and lakes, etc. (2,969,080 acres), the land area within the boundaries of the 
State is 195,669,000 acres, or about 805,733 square miles. The formal trans- 
fer on ist January, 1911, of 583,660 acres at Yass-Clanberra, and of 17,920 
acres at Jervis Bay in 1915, to the Commonwealth Government as Federal 
Capital Territory, reduced the land surface of the State to 195,067,420 
acres. 
Lanp ADMINISTRATION, 


‘At the foundation of the colony in 1788, the whole of the lands of the 
State vested in the British Crown. 


The administration of public lands passed entirely under local control 
by virtue of the Constitution Act on the establishment of responsible 
government in 1856. Since that year the administration hag heen directed 
by a Secretary for Lands, who is a member of the State Parliament and of 
Cabinet. A Department of Lands was ereated and a permanent Under- 
Secretary appointed, with defined powers subordinate to those of the Minis- 
ter. This system of administration may be defined as political control 
through a permanent sakaried staff. 

Control of the lands of the Western Division is vested in the Western 
Land Board, consisting of. three commissioners. 

The Eastern and Central Divisions are subdivided into ninety-two Land 
Districts, in each of which is stationed a Crown Land Agent, whose duty it 
is to receive applications and furnish information regarding land. Groups 
of these districts are aranged in larger areas, under the control of thirteen 
local Land Boards. These Boards, sitting as open courts, hear and deter- 
mine, in the first instance, many minor matters as provided by the Act and 
Regulations. 


Land and Valuation Court.* 


‘AA Land and Valuation Court, whose awards and judgments have the 
same force as those of the Supreme Court, was constituted in 1921 in con- 
tinuance of the Land Appeal Court. To this Court are referred appeals, 
references, and a number of other matters under the Crown Lands Acts, the 
Pastures Protection Act, the Closer Settlement Acts, the Water Act, the 
Public Roads Act, and certain other Acts. 


Territorial Divisions. 

The State is divided, for administrative purposes, into three territorial 
divisions, Eastern, Central, and Western, the boundary lines running 
approximately north and south, -as shown on the map in the frontispiece. 
The conditions governing alienation and occupation of Crown Lands differ 
in each of the three divisions of the State. 


Further particulars of Local{Land;Boawrds. and of the Land and Valuation Court, are published on pages 
258 and 254 of this Year Book. 
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The Eastern Division has an: area. of 60,661,946 acres (exclusive of an 
area of 601,580 acres of Commonwealth territory), and includes a broad 
belt of land between the sea-coast and a line nearly parallel to it, thus 
embracing the coastal districts of the State, as well as the tablelands. In 
this division is excellent agricultural land, and it includes all the original 
centres of settlement most accessible to the markets of the State. 


The Central Division embraces an area of 57,055,846 ‘acres, extending 
from north to south between the western limit of the Eastern Division and 
a line drawn along the Macintyre and Darling Rivers, Marra Creek, the 
Bogan River, across to the River Lachlan, along that river to Balranald, 
and thence to the junction of the Edward River with the Murray. The area 
thus defined contains the eastérn part of the upper basin of. the Darling 
River in the northern part of the State, and the basins of the Lachlan, the 
Murrumbidgee, and cther affluents of the Murray in the southern portions. 
The land in this division is still devoted mainly to pastoral pursuits, but 
about 3,000,000 iacres are cultivated for wheat in a normal season. 

The Western Division is situated between the western limit of the Central 
Division and the South Australian border. It contains an area of 80,318,708 
acres, watered by the Darling River and its tributaries, and is mainly 
devoted to pastoral pursuits. Water conservation and irrigation,.and rail- 
way and other means of communication may ultimately make agriculture 
possible in parts of this Jarge area, and at the present time special attention 
is being directed to this matter. However, legislation in regard to the 
occupation of the lands of the district is based upon the assumption that for 
many years to come there will be little inducement for agricultural settle- 
ment.* 


Progress or ALIENATION. 

A brief account of the spread of settlement appears on page 595 of this 
Year Book. Details are shown hereunder of the areas of Crown lands 
disposed of in various ways. 

From the early: days of settlement until the year 1861 the Crown disposed 
of land, under preséribed conditions, by grants and by sales, so alienating, 
by the end of 1861, an aggregate area of 7,146,579 acves, made wp as fol- 
lows =~ 


Acres, 

1. By grants, and sales by private. tender to close of 1831 ad A 8,906,327 
2. By grants in virtue of promises of early Governors made prior to 1831, 

from 1832-40 inclusive ... We des sa #4 Sa 53 te 171,075 
3. By sales at auction, at 53., us 6d., and 10s. Pe acre, from 1832-38 

inclusive .., a es , 2 : w. =1,450,568 
4. By-sales at auction,.at 12s, and saat per acre, at Governor’s discretion, 

from 1839-41 inclusive see nies ne ise ai Pe ce rie 371,44" 
5. By sales at auction, at 20s. per acre, from 1842-46 inclusive ae or 20,256 


6, By sales at auction and in respect of pate emptive PlEnts from 1847-61 : 
inclusive ... & “is vat eee ss vs vee ss 1,219,375 


7. By grants for public purposes, cease in virtue of promise of Governor 
made prior to the year 1831, and grants. in exchenee fer lands 
resumed-from 1841-61] inclusive vu Sane Pe ea a vee 7,608 


Total area alienated on 31st December, 1861 ... a vee 7,146,579 


In the year 1861 the first Crown Lands Act was passed, and from that 
date alienation was controlled by the laws of the State Government. 


* See also page 615. 
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Alienation since 1861. 
The area of land alienated by each of the principal methods from 1862 


30th June, 1923, is as follows:— Acres. 
Conditional Purchases for which deeds have issued .. 20,637,146 
Auction Sale and After-auction Selection .. .» 11,579,687 
Improvement and Special Purchases .. ae .. 2,840,508 


in addition, approximately 1,000,000 acres have been alienated by various 
other means. ‘The area shown above for Conditional Purchases excludes those 
purchases upon which payments have been completed, but for which deeds 
have not been issued; ithe area sold at Auction and After-auction includes 
a small area being paid for by instalments limited to a period of five years. 
The area of land in course of alienation consists principally of conditional 
purchases uncompleted or completed except for the issue of deeds, and these 
embraced 18,199,482 acres at 30th June, 1923 
In addition, there are considerable areas of leased lands over which 
the lessee hag a right of purchase. The principal areas so leased are shown 
below :— 


Perpetual Lease— Acres. 
Homestead Farms : se .. 8,012,905 
Homestead Selections aad Canta os ii he 915,483 

Conditional Lease .. . eal os on .+ 14,184,010 

Conditicnal Purchase Lessa Re ae a ms 293,013 


‘The area of land under the principal leases over which lessees have the 
right to ise such part as will not cause their total freehold substanti- 
ally to exceed a home maintenance area is as follows— 


Acres. 
Crown Lease we SD cece sins .. 4,519,500 
Settlement Lease .. 5s os as .. = 8,953,863 
Improvement Lease Poe Fe See «. =: 2,908,511 
iAnnual Lease Sg axe diy eee .. 1,949,887 
Serub Lease iG Pe . ‘se .. 1,165,782 


As the area allotted to individuals uiae the three tenures last mentioned 
may be very large, it is probable that a considerable part of the land 
involved will ultimately revert to the Crown for re-settlement. 

Formerly figures were published purporting to show the area of land 
ahenated and in course of alienation, but it has been ascertained that the 
information upon which they were based was inaccurate. As the work of 
adjustment is involved and likely to be protracted, these items have been 
omitted for the present, but it is hoped to publish the information in a 
revised form next year. 

AREA Lesaszp at 30TH Junz, 1923. 

The total area of Orown lands leased on various terms other than per- 

petual lease to settlers of various classes at the end of June, 1923, amounted 


to 411,635,254 acres (including leases to miners under the Mining Act). 
The leases were classified as follows :— 


Type of Lease. Fouey Type of Lease. a 

To outgoing Pastoral Lessees 399,944 Special ds tee ss $28,091 
Occupation License ... w= 8,558,177 Inferior Land .. eas we 59,787 
Conditional... aa we $14,184,010 Western Lands. ae we 75,868,253 
Conditional Purchase.., eat 293,013 Permissive Occupancy vs = 2,063,273 
Homestead ... wee ae, 15,207 Prickly Pear ... aes er 24,829 
Annual ... ive a we 1,949,887 Mining Act... oe 246,601 
Settlement... iss .. 3,953,363 Trrigation{Hay and Curlwas) 13,264 
Improvement ... a vee: 2,908,511 Other .., ate is 12,742 
Sernb ... be ae .. 1,165,782 pacts 
Crown ... vad a4 we | 4,519,500 


Snow Land... ae os 126,020 — Total a ands vee 111,635,254 
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REsERvES. 

The total area of reserved lands in the State as at 30th June, 1923, was 
19,453,551 acres. Some of these lands are reserved for a number of purposes. 
The following is a classification of reserves according to the principal 
purpose for which’ reserved :— 


Class of Reserves. Acres. 
Travelling Stock ibs $e ous dae ses site 5,443,615 
Water ... a ius ue ~ ts ba en 781,586 
Mining ... us sie a's vas ea aia ses 1,365,918 
Forest... er a Sf ies aes bs ae 3,278,697 
Temporary Commons... ste ee ies vee aes 442,177 
Railway ‘ és ae ce aa ae 52,269 
Recreation and "Parks wee ah see wes tee 231,958 
Pending Classification and Survey ... ah wee 8,928,974 
For Conditional Purchase, within Gold- fields... ive 641,282 
Other .., vee Nes Mes S65 Ree wee se 3,287,083 


Total ... se we =: 19,453,851 


Reserves are not necessarily unoccupied, considerable arcas being helé 
under annual, special, scrub, or forestry leases or on occupation license or 
permissive occupancy. Such are included under appropriate headings um 
the list of leasehold tenures shown above. 

The total area of dedicated forest lands as at 80th June, 1923, was 
5,315,689 acres, and in addition 1,561,270 acres were under timber reserve, 
making a total of 6,876,959 acres. Of the area dedicated, 2,345,645 acres of 
land, situated entirely within State forests, were leased to graziers by the 
Forestry Department, and further areas, comprising portions of leases not 
wholly within State forests, were administered by the Department of Lands. 

Of the total area of reserves, 14,208,605 acres, or 73 per cent., were 
ituated in the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State. 

A revision of the reserved lands is being mage in each Land District with 
the object of withdrawing from reserves any area the continued reservation 
of which is not required in the public interest. 


Arma AVAILABLE FOR SETTLEMENT. 


The area of land within the disposal of the Crown without the necessity 
of resumptions and consequent compensation is not definitely ascertainable, 
since clauses providing for revocation or withdrawal have been inserted in 
a number of lease contracts, and considerable areas leased for long periods 
revert to the Crown periodically by the effluxion of time. Particulars of 
those areas are not available. 

Apart from these, however, certain lands under reserve, in addition ts 
the lands comprised in the following short leases, may be considered to have 
been within the disposal of the Crown at 80th June, 1923 :— 


Under Crown Lands Acts— Area. 
Oceupation license (ineluding 44,449 acres in Western Acres. 
Division) .. die Pas ae .. 8,558,177 
Annual lease (including 49 350 aeres in Western Dion) 1,949,887 
Permissive occupancy ss a i Sn .. 2,068,273 
Under Western Lands Act— 
Occupation license Gincluding preferential) ig .. 5,500,447 
‘Permissive occupancy ie os ee Bi a 831,839 


Total .. os ae .. 18,903,628 


The area of land held under the above tenures at 30th June, 1922, was 
13,297,250 acres. 
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With a view to classifying and bringing forward those areas which are 
suitable for settlement, systematic inspections of Crown lands are made ye 
each district. To meet the demand for land, 996,519 acres, including 376,877 
acres for Returned Soldiers, were made available during the year 1922- 93 
for the classes of holdings specified below :— 


For Ordinary For Returned 


Settlement. Soldiers, aL 
Acres. Acres. Aeres. 
For Crown Lease .., ei ra By .. 801,943 97,923 399,866 
Homestead Farms... ve £ a. 97,897 129,880 227,687 
Suburban Holdings ... va tai B,T5T wun eae 3,757 
Additional Holdings forinieeys 34 ve 122,516 10,259 132,775 
Irrigation Farms and Allotments ... sae 1,495 8,758 10,258 
Conditional Purchase (original) ... 0... 333 ies 333 
Conditional Purchase and Conditional Lease 3,185 a 3,185 
Returned Soldiers’ Special. Holdings ee a 95 95 
Soldiers’ Group Purchases ... by che oe 15,412 15,412 
Settlement Purchases ms ae w» = 49,068 20,085 - 69,153 
Area acquired under Promotion provisions 
of the Closer Settlement Act... 7,068 65,589 72,657 
587,172 345,001 935,173 
Area gazetted prior to 30th June, 1923, but 
notavailable until after that date ... 32,470 28,876 61,346 
Total ran er w= 6195642 376,877 996,519 


The total areas available for settlement under the various tenures on 80th 
June, 1923, were as follows :— 


For Ordinary For Returned 

Settlement. Soldiers. Total, 

Acres, Acres, Acres. 
Hor Crown Lease ... any esi Se ww 1,374,192 1,460 1,375,652 
Homestead Farms ... wai fe ee 60,827 158,666 219,493 
Suburban Holdings . sie wes 15,754 os 15,754 
Conditional Purchase (Original) fe wes 8,936,293 Bea 3,986, 293 
Additional Holdings Raenera ae w+ 676,815 887 677,702 
Week-end Leases... : ius 574 ws 574 
Town Lands Leases.. oA 53 ad 53 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Holdings a a 304 304 
Total... See .- 6,114,508 161,317 6,275,825 


A considerable proportion of the lands comprised in these holdings have 
‘een available for years, but have remained unselected, being apparently 
of an unattractive character. 


EASTERN AND CENTRAL LAND DIVISIONS. 
Metirops oF ACQUISITION AND OCCUPATION, 


' The acquisition and tenure of land in the Eastern and Central Land 
Divisions are controlled principally by the Crown Lands Act (consolidated 
in 1913) and its amendments, together with regulations thereunder. In 
addition, the Closer Settlement Acts, Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Acts, 
and the Forestry, Mining, Irrigation, and Prickly Pear Destruction Acts 
regulate certain tenures for specific purposes. 
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By these acts a great variety of tenures—more than thirty in number— 
have been created to suit the various circumstances of the lands and settlers 
of New South Wales and the changing character of rural settlement. 


The principal means by which Crown lands in the Eastern and Central 
Divisions and lands in the Western Division remaining under the Crown 
Lands Act may be acquired, and the tenures under which they may be held, 
amay be classified as follows :— 


Non-Residential Tenures. Tenures involving Residential Conditions. 


Methods of Absolute Alienation. 


Auction sale. Conditional purchase. 
After auction purchase. Settlement purchase. 
Special non-competitive sales. Returned soldiers’ special holding.}j 
Conditional purchase (40 to 320 acres) Improvement purchase on goldfields. - 
Exchange. 
Leases Alienable wholly or in Parti, 

Improvement lease. Conditional lease. 
‘Scrub lease. Settlement lease. 
Mnferior lands lease. Crown lease. 
Special lease. |] Homestead farm.t 
Special conditional purchase lease (up to! Homestead selection and grant. 

320 acres). Conditional purchase lease. 
Annual lease. Suburban holding.t 
‘Town lands lease.} Residential lease on goldfields.|] 
Week-end lease. Homestead lease. 


Prickly-pear lease. 
Leases not Alienable. 


Occupation license. Trrigation farm.t 

Permissive occupancy. Pastoral lease.* 

‘Occupation permit (forest lands). Lease to outgoing pastoral lessees (cection 
Forestry lease. 18). 


Snow lease. 
Mineral and aurifercus lease. 
Church and school lands lease. 


* No holdings. t Holdings in Western Division only + Perpetual. || With consent of Minister. 


MetHops of PURCHASE. 


Conditional Purchase. 


This method of alienation was introduced by the Crown Lands Act of 
1861, and has become the most extensively used of all. Briefly, it is a system 
of Crown land sales by deposit and annual instalment. Other forms of 
sale are of small importance. All the principal leasehold tenures may be 
converted wholly or in part into conditional purchases, which may be con- 
sidered the basal tenure of land settlement in New South Wales. The 
outstanding feature of the tenure is the limitation placed upon the area 
of land which may be held, by a conditional purchaser during the currency 
of his purchase. 


Lands available for conditional purchase comprise all Crown lands in the 
eastern and central land divisions other than those reserved, leased for a 
term of years within towns or other populated areas, or set apart for other 
classes of holdings. ‘The area to be purchased under residential conditions 
may not be less than 40 acres, and must not exceed 1,280 acres in the eastern 
land division, and 2,560 acres in the central land division, or must. not 
exceed 320 acres in either division when the buyer does not undertake to 
reside on the holding. Special areas without residential conditions, ranging 
up to 820 acres in the eastern land division, and up to 640 acres in the 
central land division, may also be made available. 

*15625—B 
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Any conditional purchaser may take up the maximum area at once, if it is 
available, or may make a series of additional purchases as land becomes 
available. To facilitate this, a special tenure (conditional lease) has been 
created whereby a conditional purchaser may take up land not exceeding 
three times the area of his conditional purchase, and this may be converted 
into conditional purchase. The combined area so acquired may exceed the 
prescribed divisional limit only to make up a home maintenance area as 
determined in individual cases by the Local Land Board. Holders of free- 
hold lands of at least 40 acres are also permitted to acquire lands as addi- 
tional conditional purchases and conditional Jeases, provided the total area 
of each holding so increased does not exceed the divisional maximum nor a 
home maintenance area. 


Applicants for lands under this tenure must have attained the age of 
16 years if males, and 18 years if females, or 21 years in either case if the 
holding is non-residential. Alien applicants must have resided in New 
South Wales for at least twelve months, and must become naturalised 
within five years of acquiring the purehase. 


The price of the land for a residential purchase is £1 per acre, unless 
otherwise notified, in addition to the value of improvements (if any} 
assessed by the Loeal Land Board. A deposit of 5 per cent. of the purchase 
money must be paid in addition to survey fee and stamp duty. The first 
annual instalment is due at the end of three years from the date of applica- 
tion and, at the holder’s option, may be at the rate of 9d. or 1s. for each 
£ of the price of the land. Such payment comprises repayment of prin- 
cipal with interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum. The term of pur- 
chase, according to the rate of instalment paid, is forty-one or twenty-eight 
years. Payment for improvements may be made in fifteen equal annual 
instalments, including interest at the rate of 4 per cent. 


The conditions to be observed by purchasers include bona fide residence 
upon the holding for five years after confirmation unless modified by the 
Local Land Board; fencing or other improvements, as prescribed, to the 
value of at least 30 per cent. of the price of the land (but not exceeding 
£384) effected within three years, and to the value of 50 per cent. of the 
price of the land (but not exceeding £640) effected within five years of 
confirmation; and the payment of all instalments and prescribed charges. 


‘The price of land taken up as a non-residential purchase is double that 
of a residential purchase, and the term of payment is twenty-seven years. 
Fencing to the value of £1 per acre, or other improvements to the value of 
£1 10s. per acre, must be effected within five years. 


All applications connected with the purchases are considered by the 
Local Land Board, and certificates are issued to the holder by the chairman 
upon survey and confirmation, and a further certificate when all conditions, 
other than payment of balance of purchase money or survey fees have been. 
fulfilled. After all conditions have been fulfilled a Crown grant is issued to 
the holder. 

Under certain conditions a residential conditional purchase may be con- 
verted into a homestead farm, and a non-residential purchase into a resi- 
dential purchase or a homestead farm. 

Transfer may be made after the certifieate has been issued, but purchases 
apphed for after 31st January, 1909, may be transferred only with the 
consent of the Minister for Lands. 

‘A conditional lease of not ‘less than 40 acres may be obtained only by the 
holder of a conditional purchase, subject to the various conditions: set out 
above in respect of conditional purchases. The term of lease is forty years, ~ 
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with the right to conversion ef an area of not less than 40 acres.to additional 
conditional purchase at any time after confirmation. The rent is payable 
annually at rates appraised by the Land Board, subject to reappraisement 
at the end of each period of fifteen years. (Further particulars are given 
on page 631.) 


Number and Area of Conditional Purchases and Conditional Leases. 
‘Transactions in respect of original and additional conditional purchases, 
from 1862 to 30th June, 1928, were as follows :— 


| Gonditional Com 
: pleted , eee : ane 
|. Purchases— Conditional oe Se 
Applications Purchases— Purchases: Gazetted 
Year ended 30th June. | made. | Deeds issued. : : 
| ‘ 


rn rns 


No. Area, No, Area, No. Area, No: | Area, 
acres, acres, acres: 
1862-1913 .. oa ‘se -. | 286,555 |40,610,108 | 119,411/15,638,374 | 92,183 | 17,307,305| 33,163 i16, 703, 4134 
1914.. 50 a a es 512 65,306} 2.883] 322,556") 91,985 . 17,837,702;  854.; 571,458 
1915... oe ee as Ae 362 46,175 2,354| 304,012 | 90,904 | 18,035,210) 391 B19; 5362 
1916.. ais 2a re aes 216 29,405 2,462) 307,016 | 89,670'| 18,315,695; 315 |. 259,802 
1917... a ais . on 168 25,761 2,881) 857,828) 88,493 | 18,693,429] 133.1). 122,137 
1918.. oe we a of 271 82,085 | 2,861] 3883338: 87,€51 | | 19,225,738) 171 184,093 
1919... . 2 a wet StL 75,870:| 8,698) 569;779'! 86,203 |. | 19,435; 807 269. 268, 791: 
1920... oi ae “ weet 773 126,179 5,397| 686,385 | 82,988 | 19,865,856) 321 |, 221,153 
1921... a oe an as 533 90,573 | 4,792! 664,522. | 73,97 |. 18 "672,521 5381; 188,478 
1922... mo “9 . 24 311 59,878.) 4,882) | 741,263; 75,532:| 18,486,627) 370! 201.866 
1923... os. ne oe we 361 69,524 4,113} 667,073 \ 72/388 18, 199, 482 432 224 182,444 


} . 
a aah |-~— ee Pant 


Total (as at 30th June, 1923) "290, 578 j41,223,454 454 (155 139 20,637,146 | 72,888 | 18, 199,432 432} 23,527 |14,030,087* 


i i 


* Conditional Leases.standing good, excluding 150 leases, comprising 103,923 acres; not gazetted: 


In 1908 what is known as the Conversion Act was passed, and since 1909 
the number of selections has been: reduced by forfeitures, cancellations, 
conversions into homestead selections, etc., and increased by conversions 
from various other tenures under the Crown Lands Act, so that the land 
wholly alienated, or in process of alienation, by conditional purchase, on 
80th June, 1923, amounted to 38,836,578 acres, contained im 228,077 pur- 
chases. The area of uncompleted conditional purchases: includes a: number 
upon which payments have been ‘eompleted, although deeds have not a 
been issued. 

‘Applications for conversion to mineral conditional purchase may, ieee 
the 1910 Act, be annulled or withdrawn, and all moneys paid with the 
applications, less authorised deductions for cost, refunded. 


y 


} Auction Sales and After-auction Purchases. 


Crown lands are submitted for auction sale under two systems. Under: 
the ordinary system the balance of purchase money is payable, without 
interest, within three months of the day of sale, while, under the deferred - 
payment system, the balance is payable by instalments, with 5 per cent. 
interest, distributed over a period not exceeding ten years; in either case, 
not less than 10 per cent. of the purchase. money must. be deposited at the 
time of sale. 

Auction sales were limited. hy law in. 1884 to. 200,000: acres. in any one 
year. ‘Tiown lands may be sold in blocks. not exceeding half an, aere, at an 
upset price of not less than £8. per acre; and suburban lands must. not 
exceed 20 acres in one block, the minimum upset price. being £2 10s. per. 
acre. Country lands may be submitted in areas. not..exeeeding 640. acres,. 
the upset price being not. less than 15s. per acre. The value of improvements” 
on the land may be added to the upset price. 
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‘Town or suburban land or portions of country land of less than 40 acres 
each, which have been passed at auction, may be bought with the Minister’s 
consent, at the upset price; a deposit of 25 per cent. of such upset price is 
payable at the time of application, the balance being payable on the terms 
fixed for the auction sale. ~ 

Alienation by this method is now very restricted. Only 1,607 acres were 
sold by aucton during 1922-23, realising £127,887. In addition, 563 acres 
were sold as after-auction purchases, realising £9,036. 


Improvement Purchases. 

Holders of miners’ rights or of business licenses on a gold-field, being in: 
authorised occupation by residence on land containing improvements, may 
purchase such land without competition. Improvements must include a 
residence-or place of business, and be of the value of £8 per acre on town 
land, and of £2 10s. per acre on any other land. Alienation by this means 
has never been extensive. During 1922-23 the area sold was 22 acres for a 
total sum of £673. 

Special Non-Competitive Sales. 

These comprise land reclamations, rescissions of reservations, unnecessary 
roads, public land to which no way of access is available, or which is in- 
sufficient in area for conditional sale, ete., also residential leases, and the 
area of Newcastle pasturage reserves for which the purchase money has 
been paid in full. The amount realised by special sales in 1922-23 was 
£12,384, 

The owner in fee-simple of land having frontage to the sea, or to any 
tidal water or lake, who desires to reclaim and purchases any adjoining lan’ 
lying below high-water mark, may apply to the Minister for Lands to do 
so, except in the case of Port Jackson, the control of which is vested in the 
Sydney Harbour Trust. ‘Reclamations which might interrupt or interfere 
with navigation are not authorised. 


Area Alienated by Crown Land Sales, 


Particulars of areas disposed of under the three preceding headings, in 
quinquennial periods, since 1900, are as follow :— 


Years. Auction Sales. ar even | Tie peose nauk Special Sales. Total, 
acres, acres. acres. acres. acres. 
1900-04" ... 261,328 10,004 942 3,782 276,056 
1305-09 .., 80.430 13,801 181 5817 102/299 
1910-14 ae 16,768 6,994 | 269 9,976 34,007 
1915-19 oes 20,527 2,709 241 9,743 33,220 
1920... vr 5,661 1,037 28 1,642 8,368 
1921... ea 296 360 22 2,036 2,714 
1922... eet 241 545 51 2,118 2,955 
1923... ose 1,007 583 22 2,674 4,266 


* Calendar years. Subsequent years are for year ended 30th June. 


Exchange of Land between the Crown and Private Owners. 


Before the granting of fixity of tenure in connection with pastoral leases, 
the lessees had made it a practice to secure portions of their runs by con- 
ditional purchases and purchases in fee-simple. The practice wag disadvan- 
tageous to the public estate, because Crown lands were left in detached 
blocks severed by lessees’ freehold properties; and the lessees realised that 
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it would be convenient to them to gather their freeholds together in one or 
more consolidated blocks by surrender of the private lands in’ exchange for 
Crown lands elsewhere. 


Under the provisions of the Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1913, the 
Governor, with the consent of the owner, may exchange any Crown lands 
for any other lands of which a grant in fee-simple has been issued. 


The Governor may accept, in exchange for Crown lands, lands in respect 
of which a balance of purchase money remains unpaid, if upon payment of 
such balance the right to a grant in fee-simple becomes absolute. In any 
such case a grant of Crown lands in exchange will not be issued until the 
balance of purchase money has been duly paid. 


Applications received under this head during the year 1922-23 numbered 
48, and there were 114 applications held over from previous years. Twenty- 
five applications, embracing 20,222 acres, were granted in 1922-28, and 16 
were either refused or withdrawn, ete., and 116 cases were pending at 
30th June, 1923. 

Settlement Purchase. 


Particulars of this method of acquiring land are shown in relation to 
Closer Settlement. 


ALIENABLE LEAsEs, 

The principal kinds of leases which may be converted under specitied 
conditions to freehold tenures wholly or in part are the conditional lease,. 
Crown lease, settlement lease, improvement lease, homestead farm, home- 
stead selection, and homestead grant, annual lease, special lease, scrub lease, 
inferior lands lease, conditional purchase lease, prickly-pear lease, and 
homestead lease. Other leases of this class are suburban holding, residential 
lease, week-end lease, and lease of town lands. 


Conditional Leases. 


‘A conditional lease may be obtained by any holder of a conditional pur- 
chase (other than non-residential), or a conditional purchase within a special 
area in the Eastern Division. Lands available for conditional purchase are 
also available for conditional lease, with the exception of lands in the 
Western. Division, or within a special area or a reserve. Applications must 
be accompanied by a provisional rent of 2d. per acre and a survey fee, 
except where otherwise provided. The lease is for a period of forty years 
at arent determined by the Land Board, payable yearly in advance, Further 
particulars of conditional leases are shown on page 628 in relation to 
conditional purchases. 


Applications for 224 leases, of an area of 125,208 acres, were lodged dur- 
jing 1922-23, and 133, including applications outstanding from the previous 
year, representing 74,908 acres, were confirmed- 

Conditional leases, to the number of 615, embracing 222,321 acres, were 
converted into conditional purchases, and conditional leases containing an 
area of 8,339 acres, were created by conversion. Leases in existence at 30th 
June, 1928, numbered (gazetted) 23,527, embracing 14,030,087 acres, rent 
£197,180, and not gazetted (under provisional rent), 150 leases of 103,928 
acres, rent £866. 


Crown Leases. 


Crown leases were constituted under the Crown Lands Amendment <Act, 
1912, and lands are specially set apart by notification in the Gazette as 
available for Crown lease. Crown lands available for conditional purchase 
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(anless otherwise specified in the Gazetle) are also available for Crown 
lease. Land may be set apart for Crown lease to be aequired only as addi- 
tional holdings. The term of lease is forty-five years, and the annual rent 
= per cent. of the capital value, as determined every fifteen years. The 
rent payable for the first year may be remitted if, in addition to the improve- 
ments required as a condition of the lease, an equal sum be spent by the 
lesseé in improving the land. The lessee is required to reside on the land 
for five years, and during the last five years of the lease, unless debarred 
by notification setting the land apart, may apply to convert into a home- 
sted farm so much of the land as will not exceed a home-maintenante area. 
Upon expiration of a Corwn lease the last holder thereof possesses tenant 
rights in improvements other than Crown improvements. Under certain 
conditions, conversion may also be made into a conditional purchase, with 
or without a conditional lease. The lease may be protected against sale for 
debt in certain circumstances. Any person qualified to apply for homestead 
farm may apply for a Crown lease. 


Operations under this class of lease during the past ten years were as 
follow :— 


| ‘Application. Confirmed, Leases current at 30th June. 
Year ended | 
30th June. | | i 
| No. | Area. - No, Area, No. Area. Rent. 
| acres. | ; ‘acres, acres. | £ 
19l4 836; 697,425 ; 493 | 356,727 805 880,785 9,259 
1915 628 | 643,189 598 487,155 1,600 1,563,684 16,114 
196 571 , 864,158 | 501 | 780,373 1,760 1,896,765 21,561 
1917 541 595,409 445* 441,313 | 2,033 2,134,446 24,845 
1918 | 463 500,386 291" 285,248 2, 337 2,449,587 28,292 
1519 628 934,072 313* 341,324 | 2,565 2,694,879 31. 303 
1920 1,089 | 1,399,270 419* 593,554 2,841 3,092,904 34, 521 
1921 686 790,926 | 548% | 671,247 3,186 3;664,798 38,512 
1922 424 555,629 604* 700,419 3,384 4,128,533 38,860 
1923 496 790,775 308* 550,254 | 3,613 4,519,500 41,871 
1 | ! ! 


* Includes 40 original leases of an area of 99,885 acres, and annua! rental of £1,448, for returned soldiers 
in 1917 ; 21 of 66,197 acres, and rental £948, in 1918; 36 of 83,943 acres, and rental. £1, 190, in 1919 , 61 of 
171.882 acres,.and rental £1 3654, in 1920; 29 of 70, 446 acres, ‘and rental £619, in 1921, 24 of 41, 317. acres, 
and rental £366 in ‘1922, and 29-0f 108,687 acres, and rental £940 in 1928, In addition to these, ‘additional 
areas were confirmed for 10,311 acres and rental £145, in 1919; 381 acres, rental £4, in 1920; 1,606.acres, 
rental £14, in 1921; and 380 aeres, rental £4 in 1922. 


Settlement Leases. 


Under this tenure farms gazetted as available for settlement lease are 
obtainable en application, accompanied by a deposit consisting of six months’ 
rent and at least one-tenth of survey fee. Successful applicants are re- 
‘quired to reside for a term of five years upon their holding. 


During 1922-23 one application wag received for an original lease ‘of 
1,046 acres, and 17 applications for additional leases relating to 25,002 acres 
were lodged. Twenty applications of 19,753 acres were confirmed. Fifteen 
settlement leases of 4,298 acres were created by conversion, and 41 leases 
for an area of 107,486 acres were converted into other tenures. After 
making allowance for leases forfeited, etc., and subdivision, there remained 
current at 30th June, 1928, 1,490 leases, comprising 3,953,363 acres, and rent, 
£54,805. 

Under the Crown Lands Act of 1908, the holder of a settlement lease may 
convert such lease into a conditional purchase, or into a conditional pur- 
chase. and conditional lease under certain provisions, but the area of the 
land te be converted into conditional purchase may not exceed a home- 
maintenance area. woo 
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Improvement Lease. 


An improvement lease may consist of any land in the Eastern or Central 
Divisions considered unsuitable for closer settlement until improved. It 
may be obtained only by auction or tender, after-auction tender, or after- 
tender tender. The rent is payable annually, and the lease is for a period 
of twenty-eight years, with an area not exceeding 20,480 acres. Upon the 
expiration of the lease the last holder is deemed to have tenant-right in 
improvements. During the last year of the lease the lessee may apply for a 
homestead grant of an area not in excess of a home-maintenance area, 
including the area on which his dwelling-house is erected. Should the 
Advisory Board, constituted under the Closer Settlement Act, 1907, report 
that land comprised in an improvement lease or scrub lease is suitable for 
closer settlement, the Minister may resume the lease, the lessee being 
compensated. ; 


During 1922-23 no leases were sold, and no leases under improvement 
conditions were granted; two leases of 8,127 acres were let by tender at a 
rental of £46 per annum. ‘Ten improvement leases were converted into 
homestead selections. After allowance has been made for leases, which 
were forfeited, voided, surrendered, expired, resumed, or transferred to the 
Forestry Commission, there remained current at 30th June, 1923, 638 leases, 
with an area of 2,903,511 acres, and rental £18,700. 


Homestead Farm. 


This tenure was created in 1912. The title of a homestead farm is a lease 
in perpetuity. Annual rent is charged at the rate of 24 per cent. of the 
capital value, but for the first five years the holder, in lieu of payment of 
rent, may expend an equal amount on improvements of a permanent 
character, which (except boundary fencing) are in addition to those which 
are required otherwise by the conditions of the lease. The capital value 
of the holding is subject to reappraisement after the first twenty-five years 
and subsequently at intervals of twenty years. 


Crown lands available for conditional purchases (unless otherwise notified 
in the Gazette) afre also available for homestead farms. Land may be set 
apart for additional homestead farms, but is available only to applicants 
whose total holding if suecessful would not substantially exceed a home- 
maintenance area. Any Crown lands may be set apart for disposal as 
homestead farms before survey. There is no definite limit placed on the 
area of a homestead farm, but it is generally notified as available in home- 
maintenance areas. 


A person—including an alien—of a minimum age of 16 years, if a male, 
or 18 years, if a female, may apply for a homestead farm, provided that the 
applicant does not hold under any tenure—except lease which has less than 
five years to run, and does not confer a right to purchase the freehold—an 
area of land which, added to the area of the homestead farm, would sub- 
stantially exceed a home-maintenance area. In estimating what constitutes 
a home-maintenance area, the joint area held by husband and wife (unless 
judicially separated) is taken into account as lands held by one person. An 
alien becoming the holder of a homestead farm, suburban holding, Crown 
lease, or irrigation farm, must become naturalised within three years. A 
married woman may apply if possessed of a separate estate. Persons who 
have selected previously are disqualified in certain circumstances. 


A condition of five years’ residence is attached to every homestead farm, 
but in special cases residence in a town or village, or anywhere within 
reasonable working distance, may be allowed. Residence may be permitted 
ona holding of a member of the same family, or on another of the selector’s 
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holdings within reasonable working distance. Suspensions or remissions 
may be granted for such periods as determined by the Land Board. In 
certain cases a wife may carry out residence on her husband’s holding, or, 
conversely, a husband may carry out residence on his wife’s holding. 

A. perpetual lease grant is issued after the expiration of five years from 
confirmation of the application, if the holder has complied with all required 
conditions. 


Applications received for homestead farms and those dealt with during 
the last ten years are as follow:— 


| Applications, Less— 

Created Reversal Yorfeited, . Homestead 
ae Mom omer Iendineratacd laren; and con) —éxlatones ab 
ee eect Confirmed. tenures, ‘ area, versions into end of year, 
June. other tenures, 

{ 1 
No ; Area, No, Area, No. | Area. | No. | Arca. | No. | Area, No, Area, 
if 
acres. acres, acres, acres, acres. acres, 
1914 | 468 | 284,640 | 358 | 221,576! 9 | 7,337| ... .. | 82 | 19,685 | 756 | 450,499 
1915 | 605 | 467,873 | 437 | 327,098! 11 | 4,550} 1 210) 50 | 33,439 | 1,155 | 748,918 
3916 | 372 | 281,685 | 348 | 252,166; 6 | 3,848) ... ... | 57 135,479 | 1,452 | 969,453 
¥917 | 271 | 181,722) 167*{ 115,259; 2. 1,209) 2 486) 75 | 49,722 | 1,548 | 1,036,685 
1918 | 245 | 186,853 | 158*| 89,020! ...)  ... 4, | 2,783) 82 | 46,866 | 1,628 | 1,031,622 
1919 } 498 | 572,713 | 339*| 383,883 3. 1,602\ 4 | 2,379/107 | 58,824 | 1,867 | 1,410,612 
1920 | 840 | 989,884 | 491*| 507,417) 5: 3,211; 1] 857, 76 | 32,988 | 2,288 | 1,889,109 
1921 | 573 | 562,797 | 449*/ 437,713; 1 151] 2 | 1,056) 69 | 31,181 | 2,671 | 2,296,848 
3922 | 473 | 570,582 | 375*| 378,180) 8 : 9,505) 1 238, 93 | 62,464 | 2,961 | 2,622,307 
1923 | 405 | 558,531 | 338*| 460,502 | 12 | 10,690) 7 | 7,537) 90 | 88,181 | 3,225 | 3,012,905 
| ! 


* Includes 82 original farms of 64,476 acres for Returned Soldiers in 1916-17; 51 of 36,208 acres im 
1917-18, 164 of 275,011 in 1918-19, 273 of 815,520 in 1919-20, 194 of 244,393 in 1920-21, 86 of 110,952 in 1921-22, 
and 127 of 237,805 acres in 1922-23. Three applications for additional areas of 526 acres were also confirmed 
in 1914-18, 7 applications for 3,413 acres in 1918-19, 10 for 13,078 acres in 1919-20, 5 for 2,273 acres in 
1920-21, 4 for 4,987 acres in 1921-22, and 11 for 8,483 acres in 1922-23, 


The holder of a conditional purchase, or conditional purchase and con- 
ditional lease, or homestead selection, or homestead grant, or conditional 
purchase lease, under certain conditions, may convert such holding into a 
homestead farm. A homestead farm may be protected against sale for 
debt in certain circumstances. Under certain conditions a homestead farm 
may be converted into a conditional purchase lease or into a conditional 
purchase, with or without a conditional lease. A homestead farm, which is 
a conversion of a settlement purchase under provision now repealed, may 
be reconverted into a settlement purchase. 


Homestead Selection and Homestead Grant. 


The appropriation of areas for homestead selection was a prominent 
feature of the Act of 1895, the land chosen for subdivision being generally 
agricultural land, and the maximum area of holdings limited to 1,280 
acres. The tenure is lease in perpetuity with rent at the rate of 14 per cent. 
per annum for the first five years or until the issue of the homestead grant, 
when it is raised to 24 per cent. or to 84 per cent. of the appraised value if 
residence is performed by deputy. Certain residential and improvement 
conditions were imposed, and on compliance with these for a term of five 
years a homestead grant is issued. 


Lands are not now made available for homestead selections, such tenure 
having been practically replaced by that of homestead farm. Applications 
dealt with after 1912, are either in connection with areas previously set 
apart for homestead selection, or as additional areas, principally the latter. 
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A large number of persons have, however, selected under this form of 
holding, as will be seen from the following statement which shows the 
applications and confirmations in regard to homestead selections and homes 
stead grants issued up to 30th June, 1923. 


Homestead Selections. | Homéatead Grants Homestead 


Year ended : 
‘ Iections in 
30th June. Applications: Confirmations. | issued. Pe eoteune 
} 
No. Acres. | No. Acres. No. Acres. No. Acres. 
1895 to 1913 10,020 |3,819,162 ; 7,925 |2,757,976 | 4,686 |1,895,157 | 4,071 | 1,480,834 
1914 el 19 4,941 22 |. 5,707 231 39,231 | 3,868 | 1,396,911 
1915 ase 30 16,983 18 7,233 198 59,919 | 3,788 | 1,365,719 
1916 ae 8 3,141 17 7,559 | 161 48,479 | 3,694 | 1,317,120 
1917 axe 5 3,970 5 1,337 |... 212 54,791 | 3,585 | 1,256,036 
1918 ie 24 18,175 10 5,535 189 49,306 | 3,295 | 1,055,915 
1919 ne 20 17,266 23 19,232 172 30,807 | 3,091 985,914 
1920 wes 23 15,365 8 9,690 55 20,502 | 2,936 912,573 
1921 bee 21 14,069 21 7,819 25 9,004 | 2,863 895,330 
1922 are 15 _ 9,090 9 7,507 33 17,896 | 2,803 895,298 
1923 eee 14 10,080 15 9,124 33 11,973 | 2,779 915,483 
Total ...1 10,199 |3,932,242 | 8,073 12,838,719 | 5,995 |2,237,065 | 2,779 915,483 


On account of adjustments for conversions to and from other tenures, 
forfeitures, ete., the number and area of homestead selections and grants in 
existence have been greatly reduced. 


Under the Crown Lands (Amendment) Acts, of the years 1908 and 1912, 
a homestead selection or grant may be converted into a homestead farm, or 
a conditional purchase lease, or a conditional purchase, or a conditional 
purchase and conditional lease, provided the area contained in such con- 
ditional lease does not exceed three times the area in the. conditional 
purchase. 


Leases. of Scrub and Inferior Lands, 


Scrub leases may be obtained by application, by auction, by tender, by 
after-auction tender, or by after-tender tender, but inferior lands leases 
may. be acquired only by auction or by tender, after-auction tender, or after- 
tender tender.. There is no limitation as to area, and in the case of a serub 
lease obtained by application the rent is appraised by the Local Land 
‘Board. The initial rent of an inferior-lands lease prevails throughout the 
whole term; but the terms ofa scrub lease may be divided into periods, the 
rent for each period being determined by reappraisement. The term of 
each class of lease may not exceed’ twenty-one years, but may be extended 
to twenty-eight years. The holder of a scrub lease must take such steps as 
the Land Board may direct for: the purpose of destroying the scrub, and 
keeping the land clear afterwards. During the last year of either class oi 
lease, application may be made for a homestead grant of an area not in 
excess of a home-maintenance area, but where the lease does not substan- 
tially exceed a. home-maintenance area it may be so converted at any time 
during its eurrency. 


There were in existence at 30th J une, 1923, 194 serub leases with an area 
of 1,165,782 acres, and rental. of £4,998, and 22 inferior land leases, 
embracing 59,787 acres, and rent, £201. 


i Annual Leases. 


Unocecupied lands, not reserved from lease, may be obtained for ee 
purposes as annual leases on application, or they may be offered by auction 
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‘or tender. They may be obtained also by after-auction tender, or after- 
tender tender. No conditions of residence or improvement are attached to 
annual leases, which convey no security of tenure, the land being alienable 
by conditional purchase, auction sale, ete. ‘The area in any one lease is 
restricted to 1;920 acres. In certain circumstances an annual lease may be 
converted inte a lease under improvement conditions for a term not 
exceeding ten years. 


The number of annual leases current at 30th June, 1923, was 4,885, 
embracing 1,949,887 acres, with an annual rent of £15,937. : 


Special Leases. 


Special leases are issued chiefly to meet cases where land is required for 
some industrial or business purpose, but. areas up to 1,920 acres may be 
made available for agriculture or grazing. A special lease may be obtained 
by application, auction, or otherwise, but the term of the lease may not 

vexeeed twenty-eight years. Conditions as to rent, residence, improvements, 
ete., in each case are determined by the Minister. 


The Crown Lands Act, passed in 1908, provides for the conversion of a 
special lease by a qualified leaseholder, with the consent of the Minister, 
into a conditional purchase lease; an original or additional conditional pur- 
chase; an original or additional homestead selection; an original or addi- 
tional settlement lease; a conditional lease; or a homestead farm. 


The number of special leases granted during 1922-23 numbered 836 with 
a total area of 131,098 acres; and 483 leases, representing 85,985 acres, were 
converted into other tenures. After allowance has been made for teases 
which were terminated, were forfeited, surrendered, ete., and those which 
expired by efflwxion of time, 7,360 leases (exclusive of leases within the 
Commonwealth territory) with an area of 828,091 acres and rental of 
£44,884, were current at 30th June, 1923. 


Conditional Purchase Leases. 

This form of tenure was created in 1905; but, as in the case of home- 
stead selections and settlement leases, it is obsolete for the purpose of selee- 
tion, as lands are not now made available under it. There are, however, 
considerable numbers of conditional purehase leases still in existence. 


The tenure is leasehold for forty years, with rent at 23 percent. per 
annum of the capital value re-appraised at. intervals of fifteen years. No 
fixed limit was placed on areas made available, but conditions as to resi- 
dence, cultivation, ete. were prescribed. Conversion to the tenures of 
conditional purchase and homestead farms are permitted. 


A special conditional purchase lease may be granted without obligation of 
residence in respect of areas not exceeding 320 acres on condition that im- 
provements to the value of 10s. or more per aere as determined by the 
Minister are effected within three years of application, : 

One application was received for an original lease of 286 acres, and ‘three 
of 486 acres were received for additional conditional purchase leases 
during the year 1922-23; one additional lease of 126 acres was confirmed. 
Seven applications for 1,273 acres for special conditional purchase leases 
were also received, and one of 38 acres was confirmed during ‘the year. No 
leases were forfeited nor converted from other tenures; one lease was added 
by subdivision and the area of existing leases was increased by 26 acres. 
Thirty-three leases of 29,725 acres were converted into conditional purchases. 
The leases holding good at 30th June, 1923, numbered 405, with an area 
of 293,013 acres, the annual rent amounting to £8,295, 
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Prickly Pear Leases. 

Under the Prickly Pear Destruction Act, 1901, certain:common ‘er Crown 
lands infested with prickly pear may be offered. for lease by auction or 
tender, and may be let for a term not exceeding 21 years, subject to pre- 
soribed conditions as to improvements, rent, etc. At 30th June, 1923; the 
area so leased was 24,829 acres, at-a total annual rental of £327. 


; Homestead Leases. 

This form of tenure is rapidly becoming oheeléte. (Formerly it apylisd 
to large areas of land in the Western Division, which have now: been 
brought under the Western Lands Act. At 36th June, 1923, there were two 
homestead leases under the Crown Lands Act, with a combined’ area -of 
15,207 acres, at an annual rental of £26. Both were situated in the Western 
Land Division. 

Suburban Heldings. 

Any sib avbadk Crown lands, or Crown lands within population boundaries, 
‘or within the Neweastle pasturage reserve, or any other Crown land, ‘may be 
set apart for disposal by way of suburban holding. 

The tenure of a suburban’ holding is lease in perpetuity with certain 
conditions as to residence and perpetual payment of. rent. Under certain. 
conditions the leasehokder may be permitted to purchase his holding. 

The-area of a suburban holding is determined by the Minister for Lands; 
the rent—minimum, 5s. per annum—is calculated..at the rate of 24 per 
cent. of the capital value, to be appraised for each period of twenty ‘years. 
Males under 16 years and females under 18 years are disqualified from 
applying. A married woman may apply in certain cases, provided her 
husband hay not acquired a suburban holding. After the expiration of five 
years from date of confirmation, and subject to fulfilment of all conditions, 
a perpetual lease grant is issued. The right to purchase suburban holdings 
was conferred in 1917. 

No rent is chargeable on holdings in course of sian ane the principal 
with interest at the rate of 24 per cent, per annum.on the balance being paid 
by annual instalments extending over a period of 10 years. 

The number of confirmations of and purchases of suburban. holdings 
during the past ten years were as under:— 


, 8 di 
-Confitmations. in raanieatt tie. | ; capri: Fant stele ie 
Vearended . . oul of year. Annual ; yet 
80th. June, aes 
hae No. Area. No. “Area, No. Area, Prizo, 

: aeres, BOTS, £ |. acres. | £ 
1914 ...) 570) 13,415 902 22,114 2,473 ae re s00 
1915 ...| 477 9,299 | 1,311 30,717 3,495 ioe eee wee 
1916...) 400.) 6,775 | 1,585 | 34,110 | . 4)043 eee mes ove 
1917...) 230 2,937 |.°1,662) .36,631 4,246 |... aoe ose 
1918 _ ...) 186 3,318 | 1,804 38,354 4,381 ll 239 915 
i919 ...| 183.] 3,226 | 1,809 39,170 4,670 136 2,057 123035 
1920 -...| 181] 4,073 | 1,826 40,198 4,401 259 4,252 23,207 
1921 ...! 282 6,764 | 1,995 45,475 4,830 333 | 8,160 30,446 
1922) 4.5) 415 9,121 | 2,260 51,071 5,470. | 397 6,382. 35,535 
1923... ..4, 272.) 5,130} 2,889.| 55,025 5,818 468 7,253 40,566 


- Lhe average size of suburban holdings in existence at 30th I une, 1923, 
was: 23 acres, the average size of such holdings sold was 15 acres, pee the 
average price £5 10s. per acre. 


fetenttal. Sh 8 es Shin oR mubla 0 wR ea ook 
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Lo - , Residential Leases. 


The holder of a “miner’s right” within a gold or mineral field may 
obtain a residential lease. A provisional rent of 1s. per acre is charged, the 
maximum area allowed is 20 acres, and the longest term of the lease twenty- 
-eight years; the annual rent is appraised by the Land Board, The. prin- 
cipal conditions of the lease are residence during its currency, and the erec- 
tion within twelve months of necessary buildings and fences. Tenant-right 
in improvements is conferred upon the lessee.. The holder of any residential 
lease may, after five years, purchase the land with the consent of the 
Minister, Z 

There were 863 leases embracing 11,849 acres and a rental of £1,573 
current at 30th June, 1923. — 

Week-end Leases. 

This tenure, created by the Crown Lands Amendment Act, 1916, is a lease 
in perpetuity of an area not exceeding 60 acres, subject to payment of rent 
at the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value, to the effecting of substantial 
improvements worth £1 per acre within five years from confirmation, and to 
the performance of such special conditions as may be notified. Residence 
is not necessary. The minimum rent is £1. Any adult (except a married 
woman not judicially separated from her husband) may apply, but persons 
who already hold land within areas defined in a notification setting apart 
the land for week-end leases are generally disqualified. 

Week-end leases, on approval by the Minister, may be purchased, and 
payment must’ be made within three months from date of demand, or within 
such further period as the Minister may allow. 

Transfers may be made at any time with the Minister’s consent, but must 
be to a qualified person, except in cases of devolution under a will or imtes- 
tacy. The consideration for a transfer must not exceed the capital value 
of the improvements on the land. 

During the. year ended 30th June, 1923, 34 applications for 253 acres 
were received, and confirmation was made in 26 cases with an area of 
219 acres at an annual rental of £28. At 30th June, 1923, these leases 
numbered 163, of an area of 733 acres, and annual rental £166. In addition, 
deeds of purchase had been issued for 11 leases of 27 acres, and approval to 
purchase granted in the case of five leases of 36 acres. 


Leases of Town Lands. 

‘Crown lands within the boundaries of any town may be leased by public 
auction or by tender. The lease is perpetual, and the area included must 
not exceed half an acre. The amount bid at auction or offered by tender 
(not being less than the upset value) is the capital value on which the 
annual rent at the rate of 24 per cent. is based for the first period of twenty 
years. The capital value for each subsequent twenty years’ period is deter- 
mined by the Land Board. 

The lease may contain such covenants and provisions as may be gazetted 
prior to sale or tender. ‘Residence is not necessary. No person is allowed to 
hold more than one lease, unless with the permission of the Minister on 
recommendation by the Land Board. The holder of a town lease may be. 
allowed to purchase. 

In the year 1922-23 after-auction tenders were received and accepted for 
5 lots of an area of 2 acres, and annual rental of £4 11s. Deeds of pur- 
chase have been issued for 12 lots embracing 5 acres, and approval to 
purchase granted in 13 cases for an area of 3 acres. On 30th June, 
se there were 427 leases, containing 149 acres, the annual rental being 
£497, 


1o4 ener ‘ a, 
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INALIENABLE LEASES. 


‘The term “ inalienable leases” is here used to signify that the conditions 
of the: leases so classified do not permit the leaseholder to purchase any 


~ part of his lease nor to convert into another leasehold tenure involving the 


right of purchase. 


On the foundation of the colony all lands vested in the Crown, and for 
many years permits to oecupy unsold Crown lands were issued.on various 
conditions. 


The principal inalienable tenures now in existence are described below. 


18th Section and Pastoral Leases. 


Under the Crown Lands Amendment Act of 1903, the registered holder ~ 
of any pastoral lease, preferential occupation license, or occupation license, 


' could apply for a lease, for not more than twenty-eight years, of an area not: 


exceeding one-third of the total area of the land comprised within the lease 
or license, subject to such rent, conditions or improvements, and withdrawal 
for settlement as may have been determined. ‘These are known ae 18th 
Section Leases, having been. granted under Section 18, Act of 1903, which 
has been repealed. 


At 80th June, 1923, these leases, also known as “ Leases to Outgoing 
Pastoral Lessees,” numbered 73, with an area of 399,944 acres, and rental 
of £3,062. There were no pastoral leases in existence on 30th June, 1923, 
in the Western Division which had not been brought under the provisions 
of the Western Lands Act. 


Irrigation Farms and Leases. 


Particulars of these tenures and of lands held under them are shown on a 
later page where the irrigation areas are specially treated. 


Forestry Leases and Occupation Permits. 


Crown lands, whether leased cr unoccupied, situated entirely within 
dedicated forests are controiled exclusively by the Forestry Commission, 
which has power to lease or otherwise permit their use for approved purposes. 

Forestry leases limited to twenty years have been granted for grazing 
purposes, and occupation permits usually on an annual tenancy, but some- 
times for a period of fourteen years, have been granted for grazing, bee- 
farming, and forést saw-mills. For grazing purposes the rent is usually 
fixed in relation to the grazing capacity of the land. 


The total area of forestry leases and occupation permits wholly within 
State forests, at 30th June, 1923, was 2,229,024 acres under the Forestry 


- Acts, and 116,621 acres under the Crown Lands Acts; in addition, there 


were portions of other leases not wholly within State forests, particulars of 
which are not available. 


Snow Leases. 


Vacant Gage lands on the Southern Highlands, which for a portion of 
each. year are usually covered with snow, and are thereby unfit for con- 
tinuous use or occupation, may ke leased by auction or tender, by after- 
auction tender, or by after-tender tender as snow leases. Not more than one 
snow lease may be held by the same person. The maximum area is 10,240 
acres. The term of the lease is seven L years, but may be extended for three 
years. 


‘At 30th June, 1923, there were 19 leases current, eae 126,020 
acres; and rent, £1,097. 
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J Mineral and Auriferous Leases. 


There were at 30th June, 1928, 245,435 acres held as mineral. and auri- 
ferous leases, exclusive: of leases te mine on. private lands... Permits: to: mine 
under roads and reserves covered an area of 1,166 acres. 


Church and. School. Lands: Leases. 


The history of Church and School lands leases, showing the present status 
of leaseholders, was published on page 859 of the Year Book for 1921.. 


The total area of Church and School lands held under lease at 30th June, 
1923, in the Eastern Division, was 11 aeres, at a rental of £330 per annum, 
the subdivision. being as follows:— 


No. + Area. Rent. 
écres. & 
Agricultural ... ww Lb I 1 
Ninety-nine Year... ot - 36 O26 
Water Races ... sien ON 10 miles (about) 3 
otal sa 3% 1b 330 


Occupation: Licenses. 

Occupation licenses may be of two kinds, (a) preferential occupation 
licenses, consisting of the area within an expired pastoral lease, and (b} 
ordinary occupation. licenses, which relate to the parts of. the holdings for- 
merly knowm as resumed areas. They may be acquired by auction or tender, 
after-auction tender, or after-tender tender. Occupation licenses extend 
from January to December, being renewable annually at a rent determined 
by the Land Board. 

An‘ occupation license en'titles the holder to occupy Crown lands sco 
granted for grazing purposes, but it does not exempt such lands from gale’ 
or lease of any other kind. The licensee, however, is granted tenant rights 
in: any improvements made to his holding with the written consent of the 
Crown. Les 

The area under occupation license (Crown Lands Ket) was podaat 
at 30th June, 1923, by 546 ordinary licenses for 2,787,985 acnes, rental. 
£5,857; and 291 preferential licenses, representing 770,192 acres, and rent 
£5,181. 


Permissive Occupancy. 


This tenure is a form of tenancy at will from the Crown,..at a-fixed. rental 
for a short period, terminable at any time by a written demand for pos- 
session from the Secretary for Lands or by written notice. from the tenant. 
The oceupamt has tenant. rights in improvements effected by him. Me 


_ The number of permissive oceupancies. in. existence at. 30th. Tune, 1923, 
was: 4,869, comprising 2,063;273 acres, with a rental ef £10,955. Bedok 


Conversion or TENURES: 


In. describing the various methods of acquisition and. occupation, details 
have’ been given of provisions of the Crown Lands Act which confer on. 
certain holders of Crown lands the right of conversion into more desirable 
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tenures. The following statement shows the number and area of holdings, 
applications to convert which were confirmed during the year 1922-23 :— 


New Tenure Granted. 


Con- 
ditional | 
Purchase 
| oe Con- #H - ttle- iT - Total 
Tenure of Holding | Conditional | and disonal | stead Pot retcid Confirma- 
Converted. pesto acc Leases. |Selection.| Lease. | Farm. tions. 
| ditional 
| Lease. | j 
| , i af ; 
Hl 5 rea, |S a. {cd ee Lhe tS a k me 
2 Area, |Z Area Ss | Area g Area, g Area s Area.| No Area, 
wiias a = 
| acres, | acres, acres, acres. acres. acres. acres. 
Conditional Leases eal RL BABE 2 oe esl ety Been: eas hehe] pare Peep oa 615/222, 328 
Conditional Purchas2: | | 
Leases +| 82 | 29,725, .. a ate Si ae oa eid ogi ea ie 83) 29,725- 
Homestead Selections or, | | 
Grants .. 63 | 24,995] 5) 6,999) .. He os asa] onda qj 3,000 69} 34,994 
Settlement Leases... ; 15 | 25,704) 26) 81,782) ..) .. a es Salih gts wal! “ae 41]107,486 
Non-residential Ceondi- i 
tional Purchases = 3 605! .. oo ac Pe me oe eal oe 2 505 
Special Leases ate ..| 421 | 61,708] .. ie 23] 8,219 | 18]. 4,070) LE) 4,208) 14) 7,690} 483). 85,985. 
Prickly-pear Leases Ar ee ve Ae a a ae T 96] ..] w. oraht cote 1 96: 
Scrub Leases a6 Sal ee it a ote nd ee: 3} 5,751) lo. me) Sate 3] 5,751 
Improvement Leases ..| .. os vs Pe ae ..» | 10] 37,056} ..) .. wie 2 T0| 87,056. 
Crown Leases stg ate 35 { 19,521) 12 sey Ty 120 /.. es ails ais eal ae 48) 46,281 
Homestead Farms. . .-| 16] 9,170)... Fn ae Peles al eas 1} 722) 17| 9,892 
Total .. «| 1,201 |393,649) 43 4, 421 ‘2d 8,389 | 27| 46,973 15) 4,298] 18/11,412 1,828 580,092 
. ‘ A | f ; 
* Includes 42 associated Conditional Leases, 78,268 acres. + Including 1 Homestead Farm converted 


into a Settlement Purchase of 722 acres. 


Particulars of the number and area of new tenures obtained by conversion 
during each of the past ten years are shown below :— 


New Tenure Confirmed. 


i Conditional Con- 
Purchase ditional lo. 5 
an Conditional | and and Con- pede oe Home Total 
Zoth | Purchase.* Associated | ditional | goicction Tease. Farm Confirmations. 
Time Conditional | Purchase | ~ : ase: nee 
Has _ | Lease.t Lease. ali <2 ; 
No. Area. ;No.| Area. {No.}| Area.}| No.| Area. | No.{ Area. { No. |iArea.{ No. Area. 


acres. acres. acres. acres. 
1914 |1,689 | 730,639 | 87 | 294,773 | 10 | 1,367| 12 | 28,875) 3 9 
1915 {1,095 {420,983 | 54 (196,325 | 12 | 2,265; 8) 2,508) 1 1 
1916 | 1,216 | 547,347 | 46 [165,875 | 13 | 5,092) 11 | 4,597) 2 600; 6 
1917 | 1,492 | 686,809 | 43 | 162,842 | 25 [15 831} 12 | 2,641) 12 | 3,408! 2 | 1,209.11,586 872,740: 
1918 | 1,880 ]863,461 | 87 |213,849 | 12 | 4,272) 6 | 2,272) ... ee es «._ 11,985 | 1,088,854 
1919 | 1,952 | 711,042 | 64 [157,021 | 82 , 23,218) 1) 6,100) 1 283) 3 | 1,602)2,053 | 896,261 
5 
1 
8 
2 


acres. acres. acres. 
564 7,837 /1,810 | 1,038,555 

4,55011,181 626,607 

3,848 | 1,294 726,859 


1920 [1,659 |511,315 | 96 | 217,835 | 380 | 6,099) 7 | 38,1781 3 380 8,211 | 1,800 742,018 
1921 | 1,598 | 501,861 | 78 {174,756 | 34 | 11,074 on 36, 986 8 | 2,894 151 /1,737 | 727,722 
1922 (1,802 |455,018 | 56 | 122,923 | 30 | 8,297 39, 371) 23 18,238 9,505 11,449 | $653,801 
1923 }1,201 | 393,649 ) 43 115, 421 ) 24 | 8,339! oF 46,973! 15 | 4,298 | 12 [10,690 }1,323 | +550,092 


* Including non-residential conditional purchases. 
f Including 1 homestead farm converted to a settlement. purchase of 449 acres in 1922, and 1 of 
722 acres in 1923, 


Western Lanp Division. 

The lands of the Western Division, comprising more than 80,000,000 
acres, or two-fifths of the area of the State, are for the most part sparsely 
settled, and occupation.is somewhat precarious on account of the low and 
uncertain rainfall: 

The administration of these lands is regulated by the Western Lands Act, 
1901, and is controlled by three Commissioners, constituting “'The Western | 
Land Board of New South Wales,’ who, sitting in open Court, exercise all 
the powers conferred upon Local Land Boards by the Crown Lands Acts. 

Subject to existing rights and extension of tenure granted under certain 
conditions, all forms of alienation (other than by auction) and lease pre- 
scribed by the Crown Lands Acts, ceased to operate within the Western 
Lands Division from 1st January, 1902. 
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The registered holder of a homestead selection or grant, pastoral, home- 
stead, settlement, residential, special, artesian well, improvement, scrub, ov 
inferior lease or occupation license of land in the Western Division, may 
apply to bring his lease or license under the provisions of the “ Western 
Lands Acts of 1901 and 1905”; in cases where application has not been 
made, such lease or license is treated as if the Acts had not been passed. 
Only 229,220 acres of leased land in the Western Division remained unde: 
the Crown Lands Acts at 30th June, 1923, and only 2,029,121 acres had been 
alienated at that date. 


Crown lands within this division are not available for lease until so noti- 
fied in the Gazette, but leases for special purposes may be granted upon 
certain conditions, and holders of areas, which are considered too small to 
maintain a home or to make a livelihood, may obtain an additional area 
under certain conditions asa lease. Lands are gazetted as open for lease at 
a stated rental under specified conditions with respect to residence, transfer, 
mortgage, and sub-letting. 

All leases issued or brought under the provisions of the “Western Lands 
Acts of 1901 and 1905,” except special leases, expire on 80th June, 1943. 
In eases where a withdrawal is made for the purpose of sale by auction or 
to provide smalt holdings, the lease of the remainder may, as compensation, 
be extended for a term not exceeding six years. 


The rent on all leases brought under the provisions of the Act is deter- 
mined by the Commissioners for the unexpired portion. The minimum rent 
or license fee is 2s. 6d. per square mile or part thereof, the maximum is 7d. 
per sheep on the carrying capacity determined by the Commissioners. 


Holdings under the Western Lands Acts as at 80th June, 1923, were 
classified as follow :— 


Class of Holding. oe Area, eed 
| No. acres. £ 

Pastoral Leases oe is ash sus ..| 294 | 35,444,258 57,668 
Subdivision Leases... oie oe Pee ds ies 12 | 1,839,634 2,563 
Homestead Leases .., ois ave i He eee} 1,113 | 10,382,905 27,244 
Improvement Leases sb aa ds — ie 112: 1,898,304 1,147 
Scrub Leases A sae ae as i wes 3. 17,431 31 
Infevior Lands Leases an aed sien er “ae 2) 186,450 40 
Settlement Leases . wks sak iis wag oa 8, 40,050 180 
Artesian Well Leases he vin ee se eas 81 317,111 501 
New Special Leases aoe ‘es a oor 324 754,441 1,826 
Special Leases (Conversion) a ies aa es 48 9,236 230 
Occupation Licenses ae 83 4,384, 837 1,193 
Homestead Selections and. ‘Homestead ‘Grants ae 34 24,765 155 
Section 32, Western Lands Act Leases.. she ie 293 2,815,394 2,603 
Part VII, +, ee wet val 585 | 15,246,066 15,380 
Preferential Occupatioa Licenses A we asl 48 1,115,610 649 
Permissive Occupancies ... si si ar wes 58 831,839 631 
Conditional Leases che ous ee Re ies 81 109,922 538 

Total. an | 3,129 | 75,368,253} 112,529 


In addition, there were 2,029,121 acres of alienated land; 1,768,941 of 
unoceupied land of low grade; 976,405 acres of unalienated town lands, 
beds of rivers, commonages, ete.; and 51,721 acres of new leases being 
issued. , 

Of the above leases, 54,604,903 were granted under the Crown Lands Acts 
and subsequently brought ander the Western Lands Acts, and 19,931,511 
were new leases issued under the Western Lands Acts. 
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Croser SETTLEMENT. 


The circumstances leading to the adoption of what is known -as the 
“ Closer Settlement policy ” are described on page 596. Further reference 
to the subject may be found in previous Year Books. 

The Closer ‘Settlement Acts provide that the Minister for Lands may, 
with the sanction of the Governor and the approval of Parliament, purchase 
private estates at a price approved by Parliament. But any alienated estate 
whose unimproved value exceeds £20,000 may be compulsorily resumed ‘for 
closer settlement. 

Land comprised in an improvement or serub lease, or section 18 lease, 
may also be resumed or purchased under agreement for closer settlement 
upon the recommendation of the Closer Settlement Advisory ‘Board. 

Within six months after the passing of an ‘Act sanctioning the construc- 
tion of a line of railway, the Governor may notify a list of estates within 15 
miles of the railway line; within six months of this-notification the Governor 
may notify his intention to consider the advisableness of acquiring for 
purposes of closer settiement land so notified, the property of one owner and 
exceeding £10,000 in value. The area of land under notification in June, 
1924, was 2,300,583 acres. 

At any time after a proclamation of intention ‘to consider the adv ‘dite 
ness of acquiring an estate, if an agreement be made that the land shall 
be subdivided for ‘closer settlement by the owner, the power of resumption 
may be suspended for a term not exceeding two years. Any sale or lease 
made under such agreement, and any subsequent sale, lease or transfer:made 
within five years of the original sale or lease, must be submitted to the 
Minister, and: if it be found that the owner ‘has failed to fulfil the con- 
ditions, the suspension of the power of xesumption shall ‘cease, 

Except in regard to Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, operations under the 
Closer Settlement Acts are now confined to promotion proposals, 2.¢., cases. 
where owners agree to sell estates under closer settlement conditions. 


Closer Settlement Promotion. 


The provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts of 1918 and 1919, which. 
replace the Closer ‘Settlement Promotion Act, 1910 (repealed), enable three 
or more persons, or one or more discharged soldiers, each of whom ‘is quali- 
fied to hold a settlement purchase, to negotiate with an owner of private 
lands, and under certain conditions to enter into agreements with him to: pur- 
chase a specified area on a freehold basis, for a price to be set out in each 
agreement. Any one or more discharged soldiers or sailors may also enter into 
agreements to purchase on a present title basis from the holder a condi-- 
tional puchase; a conditional purchase lease; a conditional purchase and 
conditional lease, including an inconvertible conditional lease; a homestead 
selection; a homestead farm; a settlement lease; a Crown lease, or any-part. 
of one or more of such holdings; or an improvement or scrub lease, not. 
substantially more than sufficient for the maintenance of a home. 

Upon approval by the Minister, the vendor, in the case of private land,. 
surrenders the area to the Crown, andthe purchaser acquires it as a settle- 
ment purchase. In the case of land acquired on present .title basis, the: 
vendor transfers it to the purchaser. The vendor is -paid ‘by the Crown,. 
either-in cash or.in Closer Settlement Debentures, and the freehold value of 
the land, inclusive of improvements ‘thereon, purchased for any one person 
must not exceed £3,000, except in special cases where the improvements 
warrant it, when the freehold value may be up to £3,500; if the land is 
found suitable for grazing.only, the freehold:value may be .up to £4,600. 

‘Each farm is worked independently, ‘the co-operation of the applicants 
ceasing with the allotment of an.area, ‘Each applicant has ‘to pay a deposit 

46625—-C 
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of. 64 per cent. of the Crown valuation of the farm granted to him, except 
discharged soldiers or sailors, who are not required to pay any deposit. 
Repayments of ‘the balanee of the purchase money to the Crown are subject 
to the regulations in force at the date of commencement of title. At pre- 
sent the regulations provide for repayment at the rate of 64. per cent. per 
annum of the capital value of the farm, where the purchase money is paid 
in cash; this includes interest at the rate of 54 per cent. on the outstanding 
balance, the whole indebtedness being discharged in thirty-two years, where 
the initial deposit is paid. If the land is paid for by debentures, the deposit 
and annual instalments to be paid by applicants are 14 per cent. in advance 
of the rate of interest paid by the Crown in connection with the debentures, 
and the interest to be paid on the unpaid balance of purchase money is 
$ a cent. in advance of the rate of initerest paid by the Crown as atfore- 
said. 

Postponement of the payment of instalments and of interest for a period 
may be sanctioned in special circumstances, and holders of farms may 
‘obtain advances from the Rural Bank Commissioners on account of im- 
provements effeated. 

‘From the commencement of the Closer Settlement Promotion Act in 
September, 1910, till 30th June, 1923, promotion proposals were received 
in respect of 7,467 farms of a total area of 38,859,448 acres, the amount 
involved being £17,335,161, but many of these proposals were either with- 
drawn or refused. The total number of promotion proposals under the 
Closer Settlement Acts allotted and finally dealt with, for which pay- 
ment had been made by the Government Savings Bank, from the Closer 
Settlement Fund as at 30th June, 1923, were 3,715 farms, representing 
1,759,741 acres, valued at £8,205,718; of this number 1,149 farms embracing 
an area of 471,104 acres at a cost of £2,439,230, were paid for by the Govern- 
ment Savings Bank, and payment was made from the Closer Settlement 
Fund in respect of 2,566 farms of an area of 1,288,637 acres, value £5,766,488, 
Included in the foregoing are 151 farms of a total area of 72,535 acres 
which were subsequently forfeited and were vacant at 380th June, 1925. 


Value and Area of all Closer Settlement Lands. 
The following statement affords a summary of the operations in respect 
of all lands acquired by the Government under the Closer Settlement Acts 
for the settlement of civilians and returned soldiers to 380th dune, 1923 :— 


| 


Con- , Total iN umber 


R Aumiber 
Particulars. Area 4 Purebase | tingent | Expendi- | of 
Acquired.) Money. | iynenses.| ture. | Estates. Farms. 


i 
H s 


‘Closer Settlement Estates een acres, £ £ £ i 
under the Act of 1904 & we} 764,253") 2,790,289*] 113,042 | 2,903,881* 83 | 1,707 
Estates acquired under the Closer { 
Settlement Acts for Group Soldier ' 


Settlement ... 381,505 | 1,753,941 16,624 | 1,770,565 25 758 
Estates acquired under the Promotion 
Act of 1910 ... 471,104 2,439,230 obs: 2,439,230 199 1,149 


Estates acquired under the Promotion 
veitaae of the Closer BereemOny 


Acts... oad a se wse| 1,288,637 5,766,488 43 5,766,531 1,463 2,566 
Total (Estates) ... -| 2,905,499 | 12,749,948 | 129,709 | 12,879,657 1,720 6,178 | 
FImprovement Leases, etc., acquired 
under the Closer Settlement Acts}..) 564,695 202,198 5,027 207.225 64 605, 
Total ibe faa ve! 8,470,104 | 12,952,146 | 134,736 | 13,086,882 | 1,784 6,783 


* To these were added 96,958 acres of Crown Lands, with a capital value of £184,420, 
+ These lands are not administered under the Closer Settlement Acts. 


In addition, 22 estates containing an area of 46,203 acres were purchased 
at a cost of £251,502 under section 197 of the Crown Lands Act and divided 
into 403 farms for group soldier settlements. These included one estate 
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surrendered at nominal value for returned soldiers. Thirty estates contain- 
ing 266,917 acres (179,674 acres being leasehold) were purchased under 
authority of the Executive Council at a cost of £466,387 and made available 
in 505 farms for group soldiers’ settlement. 

In all (exclusive of irrigation projects) 1,836 estates had been acquired 
by tthe Government for purposes of closer settlement of civilians and re- 
turned soldiers. These estates embraced 3,783,314 acres, for which the 
purchase price was £13,670,035, and there were added 96,958 acres of adja- 
cent Crown lands with a capital value of £184,420. The total number of. 
farms made available was 7,691. 

The following table contains information regarding areas administered 
under the Closer Settlement Acts as at 80th June, 1923. Acquired improve- 
ment leases and estates acquired for group soldier settlement are excluded 
from account, but lands acquired for returned soldiers under the promotion 
section of the Closer Settlement Act are included— 


Land contained in Settlement Price paid for 
; Purchase Areas. Acquired Land. 
‘Estates acquired under—. . 
. Additional : 
aeduied Crown, Total. Total. Per Acre. 
acres. acres. acres, £ £s. d. 
Closer Settlement Act, 1904... ..-| 764,253 | 96,958 | 861,211 | 2,790,289 | 313 0: 
Promotion. provisions of the Closer 
Settlement Acts.. . 41,288, 637, rer 1,288,637 | 5,766,488 4 9 6. 
Closer Settlement Promotion Act of : 
1910 one ate fi ee} 471,104 ait 471,104 | 2,439,230 | 5 3 7 
Total... jee ite 2,528, 994 96,958 |2,620,952 |10,996,007 |} 4 7. BP 
Nore.—In addition to the above, 25 estates of an area of 381,505 acres, valued at £1,753,941 have been... : 
acquired and finally dealt with for Soldiers’ Settlements. o 


Of the total area of lands dealt with under the Closer Settlement Acts: 
shown above 27,003 acres have. been reserved for roads and other purposes, 
and 834,208 acres have been divided into 1,707 farms, the average area per 
farm being 489 acres. 

Particulars of the subdivisions are shown in the following statement :— 


. Capital Value of Areas Farms Capital 
B contained in-Farms. allotted Area value 
Estates acquired under~— # to 30th allotted [yy 
é Acquired Crown Total June, . : Farms 
Lands, Lands. oe 1923, allotted. 


No. | £ £ £ ‘No. acres. £ - 
Closer Settlement Act, 1904¢f | 1,707* | 2,959,605 184,420 3,144,025 1,659 796,040 | 3,002,000» 
Promotion Provisions. of the 


Closer Settlement Acts --| 2,566 | 5,766,488 < 5,766,488 2,566F 1,288,637 5,766,488. 

Closer Settlement Promos ; en ae 
Act, 1910 re ae -| 1,149 | 2,489,280 ee 2,489,230 1,149} 471,104 } 2,489,230 - 
Total a5 «| 5,422 11,165,328 | 323 184,420 11,349,743 5,374 2,555,781 111,207,718: 


* Includes 22 farms of 17,857 acres (Forest Vale Estate), being utilised in connection with Government. 
scheme of share-farming. 

+ Includes 143 farms which were subsequently forfeited and were vacant at 30th June 1923. 

tT Includes 8 farms which were subsequently forfeited and were vacant.at 30th June, 1923. 

tt Of these 43 farms, containing 22,543 acres and valued at £102,929, have been converted inta: 
homestead farms. 


On the 30th June, 1923, there were 48 farms containing 38,168 acres un- 
allotted; of these 22 with 17,857 acres were being utilised in connection with 
a Government scheme of share-farming, and 26 farms of 20,311 acres were 
available for settlement. 

The farms which have not yet been selected are let under permissive 
occupancy, and remain available for settlement purchase application. 

’ The balances of purchase money in respect of the above farms under the 
Closer Settlement Acts, omitting group soldier settlements, as at 30th 
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November, 1992, including deferred and: postponed: instalments and adjusting. 
interest,. amounted: to £10;238,173. Arrears of instalments at the same-date: 
wore £849,048:.. 


.SerrreMent or Rerurnep Sorprexs. 


Under the Returned: Soldiers’ Settlement. Acts,. special. provision. is made 
for the settlement of diseliarged soldiers. on. Crown. lands, including. the 
Murrumbidges. Irrigation. Aveas;. and on. lands: acquired under: the: Closer 
Settlement. Acts: and: otherwise: 

Land has been made available principally uader the following temures:—- 

i Homestead: Farm.-—Lease in perpetuity. 

' 2. Crown: Lease—Lease for 45. years: 

3. Returned: Soldiers’: Special: Holding. —Purchase or lease: 
* Suburban: Holdings:-Lease in. perpetuity: 

5. Irrigation. Farm.—Lease- in perpetaity: 

6. Grow purchase: 

Y. Settlement: purchases. : 

Provision also exists in the @leser Settlement Acts under: which one or 
more discharged soldiers may purchase privately-owned land upon terms 
approved by. the Minister for Lands, the Crown. providing the whole of. the. 
purchase money.. Transactions: of thie nature are permitted. only in cases 
in which additional settlement is provided. The Minister has discretionary 
Power to refuse any such proposal. | 

The maximum value of land and improvements: which may be so: purs 
chased by any individival is £3,000;. in. special cases, however, this uray be 
increased: to: £3,500 or £4,000: for purely grazing areas. 

Aa advance: not. exceeding: 8625 may be made available for each: soldier 
settler, but it must be used only for the gemeral improvement of the lands. 
purchase of implements, stock, seed, and other necessaries, or in, the-erection 
of Wwaildines; 

"Eons: of repayment! ave tevually as foHows:— 

House and other Permanent Improvements.—By payments: over 25: 
years, interest. only being charged during first. five years. 

Stock atid Tmplements——Six years, interest only being charged during 
first year. 

Seeds, Plants,. ete.--One yéar. 

Interest as fixed wnder the Acts may not exceed 3%. per cent. for the first 
year and 4 per cotit. for the second year, and It. increnses progressively: by: 
not ‘more than 4 per cent. for-each. subsequent year, the maximum. tate at 
“present. being 64, per eent. 

Tf the circumstanees so: warrant, a returned:soldier settler appreved. by the 
Department of Lands may obtain an allowance for sustenance: from the 
Department of Repatriation for a period: not. exceeding six months, the: 
rates being :— 

Fora Single Man.—£t per week inclusive of pension. 
Martied: Man—81 105, per week, plus 23; 6d. for each child (up to 4) 
under 16 years of age (inclusive of pension). 


The amount. of such gifts to settlers in New South Wales for sustenance 
and otter expenses to Wth June, 1995, was £125,990. 

Subject to such conditions: asto: security asd: terms of repayment asthe 
Commission may think fit to impose, soldier settlers on the Murrumbidgee: 
Irrigation Areas: may obtain an advance; or have payment of rent and 
water rites suspended: 

‘The total area: of nnd. made available exclusively for the settlement of - 
returned soldiers under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act, 1916, duximg: 
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the seven. years ended 30th. June; 1923; was: 4,947,472 acres, of which 
2,182,495. acres were homestead: farms, 1,181,676: acres. ware under the: Closer 
Settlement. Group Act, 887,396 aeres. were Crown leases; and 51433h 
ares. were: group purchases; These total: contain: a. certain amount of 
duplication, due to:the-fact that a numberof holdings taken up have reverted: 
to the Crown and have been made-aveilable a: seeond time. 

Fhe number and arex. of holdings: of certain. lands which had been 
confirmed to 30th Jume, 1928, under-the returned soldiers’ settlement scheme: 
were: as. follow: ee 


Tirigation Farms—Murrnmbi 
Wentworth 


Tn addition, lands: have been made available exclusively for: returned! 
soldiers. as: settlement parchases, conditional purchases, conditional leases, 
and under the group-settlement and closer settlement promotion schemes; of 
which particulars: appear: below. The number of holdings in. existence as 
returned soldiers’ speeial holdings at 30th June, 1923, was 802; with 2 total 
area: of 27,160: acres. Purchase had’ been completed’ and deeds issued in 
regard to 12 special holdings, containing 50 acres, and approval of purchase 
had been. obtained in the case of 85, containing 1,066. acres. 

The: following table affords: a summary of the number, area, and cest. 
of private estates acquired for soldiers’ settlement: to: 30th: Fane, 1923: 


_ Nusvber 
Classcat: Acquisition. Arom. Meney.. ear 


Promotion Provisions Closer: Suttionent Acts wel 2 499 I ,181,239 5,508 960 -. 23367 
Group Settlement: -Closer Settlement Acts: ...!. 756 
Section. 197,. Crown Lands Awt  ... ors 


Direct Parctiase under seneeny of 
Exeentive Council... at 


+ 7 Hela one ose rerhnc homens “beret ngadtal aa 0 at eloites 947 single farms: 
Particulars are not available as ‘to the area of the land taken up by 
returned: soldiers, and it is understoed. that. some: of it. bas: beet urate evail- 
able for ordinary. settlement.. 
The: number of returned soldiers. who: had: been placed upon the land up 
to 80th June,.1923, in New South. Wales, through. the agencies of the State 
in. commection with the repatriation scheme, was 5,445, including 1,292 who 
had transferred,. forfeited, or surrendered their holdings. This total includes 
616: settlers on private. holdings; who reeeived: financial assistance under the: 
- Returned. Soldiers’ Settlement: Acts. 
The total amount of commitments in regard to soldiers’ settlement. in. 
New South Wales at 30th. June, 1923, was £16,977,881,. consisting of 
£7,956,784 for the acquisition. of land,. “$5,634,633 advances to.soldier setélers, 
£1,633,949 for railway construction, and £1,752,465 for irrigation works: 
The actual. expenditure to the same date (exclusive of administrative 
expenses) was £16;910;089; including closer settlement debentures for 
£1,956,600. ‘ 


Peaee 
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Irrigation ARzas. 

The principal irrigation scheme is on the Murrumbidgee River. It covers 
an area of 359,000 acres, of which 301,000 acres were formerly freehold 
and leasehold land. To 30th June, 1923, irrigated farms had been developed 
over 125,260 acres, 11,200 acres were leased as dry farms, and 3, 200 acres 
were under short leases limited to seven years. 

The disposal of Crown lands within irrigation areas is regulated. by the 
Crown Lands Consolidation Act, 1918, and the Irrigation Act, 1912. These 
areas are administered by the Water ‘Conservation and Irrigation Commis- 
sion. A special land board, with the powers and duties of a local land board, 
‘has been appointed in connection with certain provisions of the Crown Land 
Acts relating to lands within an irrigation area; the lands are classified as 
town, irrigable, and dry or non-irrigable lands. A person (except a married 
woman not separated from her husband by judicial decree) 16 years or over, 
if a male, or 18 years or over, if a female, or two or more such persons, may 
apply for an irrigation farm or block. An alien is not debarred, but he must 
become naturalised within three years under penalty of forfeiture. The 
title is perpetual lease, subject to perpetual payment of rent and performance 
of residence. The rent is at the rate of 24 per cent. of the capital value— 
minimum for town land blocks, £1 per annum. At the expiration of five 
years after the granting of the application, a grant of the farm or block will 
be issued to the holder, provided that the required conditions have been 
observed. The holding may be protected against sale for debt in certain 
circumstances. 

In respect of town land blocks, the conditions of residence are not imposed, 
and no person may hold more than three adjoining blocks for residence, or 
four adjoining blocks for business purposes. 

On the 30th June, 1923, 2,064 farms were held, representing a total area 
of 119,610 acres and annual rental of £60,900. In addition, there were 
held: 889 Town Land Blocks, comprising 204 acres, at a total rental of. 
£7,573. ’ 
Irrigation settlements have been established also at Hay, and at Curlwaa’ 
near Wentworth. These were, in 1913, placed under the control of the 
‘Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. . The tenure under which 
farms are held in these two areas is leasehold, ranging from three to thirty 
years’ duration, and the policy adopted has been to extend the tenures, 
subject to such conditions and reappraisement of rent as they may decide. 

The Hay Irrigation Area consists of an area of 4,500 acres; and at 30th 
June, 1923, 3,733 acres were occupied by sixty-five lessees at an annual rental 
of £680. The Curlwaa Area comprises 10,600 acres; and at 30th June, 1923, 
123 farms of an area of 9,531 acres. were under occupation, at a rental of 
£967. 

The following table shows the number and area of farms in occupation 
on each of the irrigation areas at 30th June in each of the past five years :— 


. Murrumbidgee. Hay. Curlwaa. 

Year ended 30th June. Farms. | Town Blocks. Farms. Farms. 
- No. | Acres. No. | Acres. | No. | Acres. No. [| Acres, 

1919 vee ate 804 36,807 176 50 76 3,027 78 8,505 
1920 eee veel 1,165 57,170 321 19 67*| 3,724 92 8,532 
1921 wae ed L361 15,974 543 136 69 3,737 106 8,393 
1922 eee ...| 1,781 | 108,240 732 175 70 3,737 120 9,531 
1923 - a «1 2,064 | 119,610 839 204 65*| 3,733}). 123 9,531F 


* Reduction in number of lessees is due to group settlers transferring to individuals. 
+ Balance of area not occupied as farms, comprises roads, channels, and other reserves, including 
permissive occupancy. 


Further information concerning the irrigation schemes of the State will 
be found in chapter “Water Conservation and Irrigation ” of. this Year 
Book. 
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Lanp ResuMpTIons AND APPROPRIATIONS. f 

Alienated land required by the State may be obtained by resunibnon 
purchase, exchange, surrender, or gift.. Resumptions are made under the 
Public Works, Lands for Public Purposes Acquisition, and Local Govern- 
ments Acts, and except when made for purposes of Public Instruction or 
Railways they are treated by the Valuer-General. Resumptions for Federal 
purposes are made under the Commonwealth Lands Acquisition Act, 
1906-16, Lands Acquisition (Defence) Act, 1918, and War Service Homes 
~ Act, 1918-20. Any Crown lands may be appropriated for public purposes. 
The following statement shows the area of resumptions and appropriations 
and of the principal purchases which were made during the past five years. 


Purchases of land for hospitals and other semi-public pUTposes are not 
included. 


gate 


Kesumptions, aa 
ce ouled Appropriations, and Gifts. Total. 
a TT. pe ar p a or Pp. 
1919 3,411 2 10! 26 3 8 3,438 1 18 
1920 27,840 1 22 17 2 2 27,857 3 24 
1921 8,605 0 28 40 3 25 8,446 0 13 
1922 6,582 1 35 9 3 #17 6,592 1.12 
1923 39,002 3 27 13.0 «417 39,016 0 4 


The area of land appropriated in 1922-23 included 10,648 acres of Crown 
land. 

The purposes of resumptions, appropriations, and purchases during 1922-23 
were :— Area, 


f Area. 
a or pe a Yr. p. 
Bridge ; vee os 6.1 2-75. | Sanitary Depét ... das 36 0. 25°50 
Court House ioe se 02 0 Savings Bank ... ee 0 1 13°75 
Defence... ed ee 230 0 34 Sewerage 37 (0 23 
Fire Station Ry Se 0 0 20°50 | Shire Quarry and Gravel : 
Harbour Improvements... 360 0 0 Reserve 3 1 3:25 
Municipal Streets Depdts, Storm Water Channels 
ete. 3 os saa 2 3 583 and Drainage... 16 3 13°75 
Police Stations ove 4 1 27°50 | WaterStorage and A River aed 
Postal... 4 3 34:85 Dam... - . 36,451 0 0... 
Public Parks and Recrea- Water Supply ... aay 39 3 0°27 
tion Reserves .. ice 6 1 28°50 ———_—__—_—— 
Public School Sites ses 800 3 25 Total.., ... 39,016 0 3°70 
Railways and Tramways 1,014 3 25°25 a 


The principal area acquired in. 1922-23 was 36,450 acres.for the Lake 
Victoria storage on the Murray River. Of this land 9,500 acres were appro- 
priated and 26,950 acres—principally consisting of Western Lands Leases 
—were resumed. 


Land resumptions, purchases, and gifts in quinquennial groups from the 
year 1900 inclusive, were as follow:— 


Resumptions, 
Year. Appropriations, and Gifts. Total, 
: } Purchases. 

a Fr. Dp. a Ir. p. a Tr p. 
1900-04 8,876 1 37 833 3 23 9,710 1 20 
1905-09 | .. 105,848 3 8 439 127 106,288 0 35 
1910-14 282,008 3 17 117 0 10 282,125 3 27 
1915-19 64,194 0 35 ' 81 0 35 64,275 1 30 
1920 27,840 1 22 17 2 2 27,857 3 24 
1921 8,605 0 28 40 3 25 8,646 0 13. 
1922 - 6,582 1 35 9 317 6,592 1 12 
1923 39,002 3 27 13.017 39,016 0 4 


The total area of land dealt with in this way between 1890 and J une, 1923, 
was approximately 555,000 acres, including about 270,000 acres for water 
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conservation and irrigation projects, 62,000 acres for defence, 47,000 acres 
for-railways-and tramways, 31,000 acres for town ‘water supplies, and 89,600 
acres for closer -settlement. 


Dedication of Land. 
‘The area-and the purposes for which land was dedicated :during 1922-23 
were as follows :— 


Area. “Aves. 
@. oF. op. @® OT. pe 

Church of ‘England ‘School Public Roads ee BS BBE - 

Bite... we we ee OD DO Public School Bite ... we 74 0 2B 
General Cemetery... . 8 019 Racecourse ... Sie ~ Wl 2 90 
Literary Institute Sites .. 0 2°34} | ‘Racecourse, ‘Public ‘Recrea- 
Mental Hospical . 208 0 0 tion and Show Ground ... 119 388 
Permanent Common... .. 45 0 0 Bhow Grounds see .. 73 1 12k 
Plantation ... see oa 0 .0 343 Wear Memorial ae vw 0 2 8 
Public High School .. .., 9-2 3-28 —— 
Public Hospital . (9 2:13 Fotal ... 1 932 0 34% 
Public Recreation 79 0 7 : 


Revenve From Pusric ‘Lanps, 1019-23. 
The following statement shows the revenue -received ‘from ‘public lands 
during the years ended 30th June, 1019, -to 1923, also the revenue per 
capita :— 


a eeneanenAnramaliel 


Head of Revenue. 1918-19. 1919-20. .| 1920-21. 1921-22. 1922-23, 
£ iL £ £ eo 
Auction-and Special ‘Sales... 81475: 73,865 58,595 43,550 69,296 
‘Conditional Purchases... va] 878,448 | 1,052,538 1;191,166 |.1,099,465 | “985;088 
Pastoral Occupation... {| 482,361 481,106 | 541,419 | °803,200.) 510,192 
Mining Occupation ... «| 144662 | 187,965 | 158,913 | 156,574 | 168,200 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts ...| 174,980 | 211,805 | 249,165 | 240,840:| 286,604 
Gross Revenue ...  -£{1,861,885 | 1,956,860 | 2,108,658 °2,052;498 | 1,050,380 
Refunds... ..  &| 33,478} 41,130| 47,193 | 43,618 36,147 
Net Revenue ... £1 1,826,407 ' 1,01549012,151,466 | 2,008,920 | 1,914,293 
REVENUE PER CaPITA. ; 
: ; £adj £ 4 
Auction and'Special Sales... 9-0 9] 00 
Conditional Purchasesy.. wi 010 4 
Pastoral Occupation 9.4 8 
Mining Occupation vn 14 
Miscellaneous Land Receipts ss 021 
Gross Revenue .... -£\ 0:18:11) 0:19 2 
Refunds... .. #0 04/00 6|-0 0 5 
Net Reveme .... £) 0:18 7| 08K 0 


i 
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SOCIAL CONDITION. 

Tux social condition of the people of New South Wales, judged from ‘the 
. standpoint of health and living conditions, compares favourably with that of 
any other part of the world. The climate is salubrious with abundant sun- 
shine, and the supply of food is sufficient for the whole community. Wages, 

hours of labour, and other industrial conditions are regulated with the object 
_ of preserving the health of the workers and of enabling even the lowest, paid 
_ employee to maintain a family according to a fairly comfortable standard 

of living. Special provision is made to safeguard the welfare of juveniles 

and of women in industrial occupations. 

The system of Government is based on a broad franchise which embraces 
every adult citizen. The legal system is based on principles which give equal 
status to all citizens, the land laws are designed to promote a healthy growth 
of rura] settlement, and the tariff laws aim at the extension of local industries 
' without any encroachment upon existing standards of industrial employment. 
. The railways, being owned by the State, are used to develop national resources, 
and the burden of taxation is rendered proportionate to the means of the 
individual taxpayer, ¢.g., by the graduated taxation of incomes. Legal 
Testrictions have been placed upon gambling and upon the manufacture and. 
and sale of intoxicating liquors and deleterious drugs in order to minimise 
_the social evils attendant upcn poverty and drunkenness. om ary education 
is free and illiteracy is unusual. 

The mildness of the climate enables the people to engage in outdoor 
“Tecreation at all times of the year and facilitates measures for the prevention 
of sickness and the encouragement of hygienic conditions of life which find 
their reflex in low death rates, in the decreasing incidence of preventable 
diseases, and in the absence of certain endemic diseases, such as typhus, 

which are a constant menace to health in some other countries. For persons 
‘who need special treatment, on account of sickness, etc., hospitals and 
-other institutions have been established, and pensions are ‘paid to the aged 
and infirm. 

Pustic Hitarra Services. 

The principal State services in relation to public health in ‘New South 
Wales are organised as the Department of Public Health under the control 
of a Minister of the Crown. The department includes two branches, one 
directed by the Board of Health and the other by the Director-General 
of Public Health. Their functions, though distinct, are closely co-ordinated 
as they are served by the same staff, and the Director-General, who is a per- 
manent salaried officer of the- Government, is ex-officio President of the Board 
-of Health. The Board consists of not less than seven and not more than 
ten members, including four legally qualified medical practitioners, all 
being nominated by the Government. It isthe executive and administrative 
authority in connection with the healthlaws. It acts in an advisory capacity 
towards the Minister for Public Health and the Government, and exercises 
general supervision in regard to public health matters. The Department 
of Public Health controls the State institutions for the treatment of the sick 
and the infirm, and it contains a microbiological laboratory, which is engaged 
in important investigations. 

Other Government Departments administer measures-in connection with 
child welfare, assistance to public hospitals, and charitable relief, and 
a special department has been organised for the care of ohildnen who are. 
under the supervision of the State. . 

*40830—A 
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The executive personnel of the Department of Public Health includes 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors. The former are permanent salaried 
officers, appointed by the Government, who devote the whole of their 
time to matters relating to public health in groups of populous districts. 
Tt was intended that all the more densely-populated districts should be | 
placed under the supervision of medical officers, but up to the present they 
have been appointed in three areas only, viz., the Metropolitan district ; 
the Hunter River district, which includes Newcastle; and the Broken Hill 
district. Outside these areas expert advice may be obtained from medical 
officers attached to the central staff of the Public Health Department, who 
visit localities when required. In every town a local medical practitioner 
is appointed as a Government medical officer for the purpose of attending 
to Government medical work, ¢.g., inquests, sickness in gaols, etc.; they 
have no regular duties nor special legal powers, and are paid in fees for 
services rendered. 

The most important legislative enactments relating to public health are 
the Public Health Act dealing with public health and sanitation, Acts 
relating to dairies supervision, noxious trades, diseased animals and meat, 
and pure food, and provisions of the Local Government Act which specify 
the powers and duties of the municipal and shire councils for ensuring the 
health of the incorporated areas. By the provisions of various Acts the 
authorities are empowered to take steps to prevent the spread of infectious 
diseases, to regulate the erection of dwellings, and to order the demolition 
or improvement of insanitary buildings, to prohibit the manufacture or 
distribution of unwholesome or adulterated foods and drugs (with special 
powers in relation to milk and meat), to regulate the conduct of noxious 
trades, to deal with nuisances, cte. Control of sanitation by means of by-laws. 
and regulations i is the method adopted generally, as being readily adaptable 
to the varying conditions of a widely-scattered community. 

Executive duties in relation to public health devolve primarily upon the 
local authorities, who carry out the functions under supervision of the Board 
of Health as the central controlling authority. Within municipalities the 
duties are undertaken by the local councils, and outside municipal areas 
they are performed either by the shire councils or by persons or bodies. 
specially appointed for the purpose. 

In addition to the organisation under the control of the State Government 
there is a Federal Department of Public Health, which discharges important 
functions in regard to quarantine, industrial hygienc, etz., ene conducts 
research relating to causes of diseascs and of deaths, ard to methods of pre- 
vert.on and cure. 


Government Expenditure on Charitable Relief. 


The expenditure by the State on hospitals and charitable relief in 1922-23 
amounted to £1,893,121. 

The following statement shows the growth of expenditure in the five 
years ended 30th June, 1923 :—- . 

Payments from— { sis, | 1920, |. 2921. | 1922, | 1928. 

ek oe Fy £ es ei 
... 1,283,114 | 1,726,475 | 1,803,287 | 1,905,903 } 1,740,160 
77,132 103,768 | °° 117,185 | - 105,575 | 152, 968 


Consolidated Revenue ... 
Public Works Account 


Total .... we £| 1,360,246 ; 1,830, 243 | 1,920, 472 2,011,478 | 1,893,121 


‘The expenditure from: Consolidated Revenue on hospitals and charities 
includes the cost of maintenance of the State institutions, also Rubsidica 
granted to other institutions. 
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The expenditure on hospitals and charities during the years ended June, 
1919 and 1920, was greatly augmented by reason of expenses in connection 
with an epidemic of influenza in 1919. Large sums were expended in pro- 
viding treatment for persons affected with the disease and in compensating 
for the temporary closure of schools and businesses. 
~ Adding to the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue, as stated above, 
the subvention paid by the State Government to friendly societies, the 
old-age and invalidity pensions and the maternity allowances provided by 
the Commonwealth Government, the expenditure from public revenue on 
eleemosynary objects in New South Wales in 1922-23 amounted to £4,120,386 
or £1.17s. 11d. per head. ‘A classification of the items of expenditure during 
the last two years is shown below in comparison with the expenditure in 
1911-12. Expenditure in connection with the medical inspection of school 
children is not included, nor are costs of administration, except in regard 
to the State Children Relief Department, the mental hospitals, and the 
protection of aborigines. 


Head of Expenditure. a | 1911-12, | 1921-22, 1922-23, 
£ £ £ 

General Hospitalsand CharitableInstitutions 130,368 443,470 495,088 

Mental Hospitals ioe a, Beds es 212,616 537,096 513,315 

Children’s Relief 2 “<3 106,557 472,28 436,992 

Government Asylums for the Tnfirm wits 87,708 164,848 157,943 

Destitute Persons, Medical Services, 32,281 225,902 92,677 

Relief, ete. , : ine 

Aborigines’ Protection ve sé tae 16,475 22,506 - 22,415 

Charitable Societies... ok wey 4,624 6,628 4,352 

Subvention to Friendly Societies ay sie 14,000 56,801 43,297 

Miscellaneous ... sea cee oe ats 2,401 33,185 17,378 

State .., ies ais ee 607,036 1,962,704 1,783,457 

Old-age and Invalidity Pensions... ot §21, 993 2,029,077 2,058,544 

Maternity Allowances... ibe ie wa ieee - 277,065 278,385 

Commonwealth aD a 821,983 2,306,142 | 2,336,929 

Total ... a} «1,429,028 | 4,268,546 | 4,120,386 

Per head of Se ae peer te a. d. £ a. de £ s. d. 

'  Btate sus ‘ ae sts ies 0 7 2 ° 018 5 016 -A 
a --Commonwealth — .. sash as 09 8 1°18 116°: 
"Potala aE 16 10 201 iAydL ss 


{ 


.-Theexpenditure in 1922-23 was nearly threc iimes the amount spent in 
1911-12. The cost to the State per head of popalation.incveased ftom 7s. 2d. 
to 16s, 5d. 
THE TREATMENT OF. Sickness. : 

Institutions for the treatment of sickness and disease have been established 
in various localities throughout the State. In addition to private hospitals 
which are owned entirely by private persons and conducted as business 
enterprises, public hospitals are maintained by the State, or by the people 
resident in the districts in which the hospitals are located, with the assistance 
-of subsidy from the public funds, or by charitable organisations. There are 
also ‘special hospitals, State and private, for the treatment of mental and 
nervous ailments, and a State lazaret for the segregation of patients afflicted 
with leprosy. 

The State exercises a’measure of supervision over the practice of profes- 
sional persons engaged in the treatment of sickness and disease; medical 
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practitioners, dentists, and pharmacists are required to register with a board 
established for each profession under statutory authority. At the end of 
the year 1923 there were on the registers 2,609 medical practitioners, 1,783 
dentists, and 1,304 pharmacists. Members of the nursing profession are 
certificated by the Australasian Trained Nurses’ Association, though the 
organisation has no legal status as to supervision... The number of certifi- 
cated nurses who were financial members of the Accociation at the end. of 
1923 was 3,547, viz., 2,256 general nurces, 1,257 obstetric, and 34 mental. 

Special efforts are made to provide for the treatment of sickness and: 
accident in sparsely populated districts. The Government subsidises medical 
practitioners with a view to encouraging them to practise in outlying bush 
settlements. Usually the subsidy is the amount necessary to bring their 
earnings to a certainsum. The Bush Nursing Association appoints nurses 
in country localities. The nurse in each district works under the supervision 
of a local committee, who pay expenses and fix charges for her services, 
etc., persons in necessitous circumstances being exempt from the. payment 
of fees. 

Private Hosmitals. 

A sees hospital may not be conducted except under license in accord” 
ance with the Private Hospitals Act of 1908, which applies to all establish- 
ments in which a charge is made for treatment, except those maintained or 
subsidised by the State or licensed under the Lunacy Act or the Inebriates Act. 
The licenses are issued annually by the Minister for Public Health on the 
recommendation of the Board of Health, and it is prescribed that every 
private hospital must be under the direct control of a person approved by the 
Board. Licensees are required to comply with regulations as to structure, 
management, and itispection. 

- In 1923 the private hospitals numbered £80, viz., 225 in the metropolitan 

district and 355 in the country. The classification of the hospitals, according 
to the nature of the cases received and to the number of beds available, is 
shown in the following statement -— 


1 
Classification. © | Accommodation, 
District. Medical ; 

Surgical, | Medical | ying | 1 to8 | 44010) 11t026) Over 
and and in, | Total. || Beds, | Beds; | Beds. |. ,2°.” 
Lying-in. Surgical. | 4) . meds: 

; No. No. | Ne. | No. || No. | No. | No. | No, 

Sydney acre ove see 3 17 145 225 68 92 36 29 
Country. ‘ 134 13 208 355 | 130 175 | (42 “so 

Total ... 197 30 353 | 5&8) 198 |-.267 | 78 37 


There has been an increase of 137 in the number of private hospitals since 
1911, when there were 114 in Sydney and 329 in the country. 


Public Hospitals,. 

Public hospitals embrace all institutions for the care of the jee except 
those owned. and maintained entirely by private persons: Some are main« 
tained wholly by the State, those in the metropolitan. district being. the 
Coast Hospital for medical, surgical and infectious cases; the Lady Edeline 
Hospital for babies, two convalescent hospitals, and a number of institutions 
for maternity cases. There are two State institutions in the eountry, viz, 
the Waterfall Hospital for: eS ond the David Peay yeonets a 
Berry for gencra! treatment. 


ve 
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The Public Hospitals Act of 1898 and an.amending Act passed in 1900_ 
may be applied by proclamation to any hospital maintained partly by private * 
contributions and partly by grants from the public funds. The Acts define 
the procedure for the election of officers for the management of the institution, 
and prescribe that a committee of management, trustees, auditors and other 
officers for each hospital must be elected annually by the contributers who 
have paid at least 10s. to the hospital during the preceding twelve months, 
or who have contributed £10 in one sum. The committee appoints the 
treasurer, secretary, medical. officers and staff, and makes rules for the 
management and control of the hospital. Some of the public hospitals are 
under the egis of religious denominations, and are conducted by committees 
nominated by subscribers or by religious communities who own the establish* 
ments. They are open to persons of all creeds, and are usually subsidised by ; 
the State. 2s 
; Tn May, 1923, the Government covened a conference of persons experienced - 
In the management of hospitals to consider the question. of amending the ~ 
law relating to public hospitals. The conference favoured a systematic 
distribution of the hospitals, in order to prevent overlapping and wasteful - 
expenditure, by subdividing the State into hospital districts, by providing . 
base hospitals, where necessary, to relieve the large metropolitan hospitals, . 
and by eliminating superfluous hospitals. : : 


In regard to finance the conference expressed its opinion that there’ was 
no need for a radical change in the present: system of voluntary contributions: - 
and State subsidies, and, assuming that the necessary funds will be provided ~ 
for subsidies and that the committees of management, will include representa- 
tives of the State, the local governing bodies, and the industrial organisations 
contributing to local hospital funds, it recommended an alteration in the 
- basis. of paying subsidies. Under existing arrangements the Government - 
pays subsidies at the rate of £1 for £1 on moneys raised by voluntary con- 
tributions. The conference suggested that a system be adopted whereby 
the grants would be based upon (1) the amount of work done, (2) sums raised 
by subscriptions, donations,. bequests, and the proceeds of entertainments; 
(3) amounts contributed by employers and employees on the basis of weekly 
payments, (4) contributions by patients, and (5) contributions by local. 
bodies as grants or as payment for the treatment of patients residing in their . 
localities. I was recommended also that the Board of Health be empowered . ; 
to administer the Government grant, to regulate the establishment of | 
hospitals, to supervise the keeping of accounts, and to foster economy in - 
administration; that an efficient ambulance transport service be established ;. : 
and that the scheme of bush nursing be. extended. . A--bill-to amend the 
el Act has been prepared for submission to Parliament at an carly 

ate. ae ; ’ ; 

The figures shown in the following tables relating to public hospitals do 
not include particulars relating to institutions used exclusively for soldiers 
and sailors nor of the following State institutions, viz., the convalescent 
hospitals (two in number), the maternity hospitals and rest homes, the leper 
lazaret, and the five asylum hospitals. Excluding those institutions, there were 
158 public hospitals in New South Wales at the.cnd of 1922, viz.,, 26 in the 
metropolitan district, with 3,975 beds, and 132 in the country with 4,395 beds. 
The hospitals in the metropolitan district included 14 general hospitals, with 
2,914 beds; 3 hospitals for children, 338 beds; 4 for women, 492 beds; 3 for 
incurable cases, 155 beds; one institution for convalescents, 76 beds; and a 
dental hospital. All the hospitals in the country provided genera] treatment, 
except four for. consumptives, 536. beds, and one for convalescents,.110 beds. . 


4 
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The extent to which the hospital services have increased since 1901 is 
shown, below :— 


Public Hospitals, Beds. 


Year, : 
conn. Country. | Total. galltan, Country. | Total. 
“To01 15, 1037) 118, 1,453 | 1,938, 3,301 
1906 20 | i14 | 134 | 1,833 | 2419 | 4,259 
1911 21 120 | 141 | 2,813 | 2,976 | 5,089 
1916 {| 26 | 125 | 151 | 2,596 | 3,469 | 6,065 
1921 |. 26 | 128 | 154 | 3,841 | 4,234 | 8.075 
1922 2 | 132 | 158 | 3,975 | 4395 | 8370 


The figures show a remarkable expansion in regard to hospital accommo- 
dation; the tendency being to enlarge existing institutions rather than tc 
establish new hospitals. The average number of beds per hospital in 1922 
was 53, as compared with 28 in 1901. The accommodation as stated includes 
beds in the open air, which numbered 988 in 1922, 


The medical staffs of the public hospitals consist for the most part of prac- 
titioners who give their services free of charge, the proportion of honorary 
medical officers being greater in the metropolitan district than in the 
country. ‘Of the nursing stafis the majority, about 54 per cent., are qualified 
nurses, and 39 per cent. are being trained. The following statement shows 
particulars of the medical and nursing stafis attached to the public hospitals 
during 1922 .:—. 


Medical Staff. Nursing Staff. 
Hospitals. 
| Honorary. | alnvid, | Qalited | Nureoe |ardamer | total 
Metropolitan ...! 453 - be {827 543 92 | 1,462 
Country we .../ 290 132 +} 578 | 15 91 1,144 
Total... 1 743 | 244 | 1,405 | 2,018 | 183 2,606 


The number of indoor patients treated, as shown below, represents the 
aggregate of the number of cases treated at each hospital, those admitted 
more than onte during a year being counted each time admitted. The figurcs 
include transfers, of which particulars are not available, but the patients 
treated in the convalescent hospitals are excluded, as the majority of such 
eases are known'to have been transferred from other hospitals. The figures 
relating to outdoor patients are exclusive of those treated at the dental 
hospital, “who numbered 7,209 in 1922. Rene ES 


Tandoor Patients. rs 

Outdoor 

| ; Patients - 

“"Yéar. =} Treated | . Remain- Average per day. vere 

4 = ote fs uring 
ering | Died. 2) 0s Per 1,000 _ the 
Year. . Year. Number. aonaia. Year. 

: tion 


1901 32,012 2,477 2,247 2,045 1:50 80,259 
1906 41,552 2,576 2,574 2,636 1-78 | 83,290 
1911 56,564 3,550 3,409 3,302. 1-98 | 116,346 
1916 75,856 5,027 4,187 4,729 28 178,439 
1917 | . 76,660 4,627 4,143 4,655 2-44 | 166,894 
1918. 77,253 4,818 4,220 4,784 2-46 | 244,€06 
1919 86,884. 6,624 4,657 4,959 2-48 | 195,289 
1920 91,768 | ..5,710 4,987 5,466 2-64 | 238,332 
1921 97,034 | .5,493 4,859 5,763 2-73 |. 250,035 
1922 97,059 5,502 5.145 5,779 2°69 | 274,177 


pie 
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There has been a rapid increase in the number of cases treated in the public 
hospitals, and the average daily number of patients per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation has risen by nearly 80 per cent. since 1901. oe 

The increase does not indicate a larger degree of sickness in the community, 
but is due principally to a wider knowledge concerning the benefits to be 
derived from expert treatment which is provided in the hospitals and to the 
largely increased hospital accommodation, Also the increased cost of home- 
uursing and the scarcity of domestic labour probably cause more patients 
to go to hospitals for treatment, 

Of the indoor patients in 1922, the metropolitan hospitals provided treat- 
ment for 50,733, and 46,326 were accommodated in the country institutions, 
the corresponding figures in 1911 being 29,610 and 26,954. 

The number of outdoor patients, as stated, represents the aggregate of 
the numbers of distinct persons who received outdoor relief at each hospital 
where records are kept. The number has increased more than threefold 
during the period under review. The bulk of the cases recorded in 1922 
were treated at five metropolitan hospitals in or close to the city, viz., 
Sydney Hospital, 48,935, Royal Prince Alfred, 41,805, St. Vincent’s, 33,352, 
Royal Alexandra for Children, 32,602, and Lewisham, 30,703; the total in 
the metropolitan district was 237,948, and in the country 36,229.. 

The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure of the public 
hospitals during the year 1922—the figures include particulars of the State 
hospitals, except those connected with the asylums for the infirm, which 
were excluded because it is not practicable to separate the expenditure 
incurred in the treatment of sickness from the expenses. in respect of the 
ordinary functions of the asylums. . 

The revenue and expenditure of the Thomas Walker Convalescent Hospital 
which is privately endowed, is excluded algo. 


Amount. | “Per cent. of Total. 
Items. ; . = 
Metro- | Country. Total. Metro- { Country.| Total. 
politan. politan, 

Receipts— £ £ £ fa, te 
State Aid ... wie ...| 267,349 |. 228,391 495,740 45-2 “46-6 45-8 
Subscriptions, Donations, 4 

and Entertainments...) 203,193 | 170,391 373,584 34:3 34-8 | 34-6 
Contributions by Patients | 75,371 | 74,894 150.265 12-7 15:3 13-9 
Miscellaneous ‘ive -»-| 45,040 | 15,990 62,030 78 2:3 &:7 

Total Receipts £/ 591,953 | 489,666 | 1,081,619 1006 100 100. 

Expenditure— = 
Buildings and Repairs ...| 94,120 | 61,000 155.120 ‘15-7 ‘13-3 14:7 
Salaries and Wages .--| 231,328 |.175,219 406,547 38-6 88-2 38-4 
Provisions, Stores, and Out-| _ : ; 

patients ... es «..| 226,328 (192,199 412,527 36-7 42-0 39°0 
Miscellaneous _ ... so} 54,123 | 29,545 83,668 9-0 - 65 79 

Total Expenditure £) 599,899 | 457,963 1,057,862 100 100 100 


According to the hospital accounts the State aid received by the 
metropolitan institutions in 1922 amounted to £267,349, or 45-2 per cent. 
of the total receipts. Of this sum £80,079 represented the expenditure 
in connection with the Coast Hospital and the Lady Edeline Hospital; the 
Sydney Hospital received £48,409, and the Royal-Prince Alfred £51,900; 
the balance, £86,961 was distributed amongst 19 institutions, and 3 hospitals 


+698 


hw 


_, Gncluding the Thomas Walke 
_-the country districts Stste aid repres 
“inchided. £30,634 for the upkeep of the 
and the David ‘Berry Hospital. 
‘ received £20,197 and £18,009 ret pectively, and £159, 
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The 


_ other institutions, only two being unsubsidised. 


Subscriptions, donations, 
« ments, etc., yielded more than one 


butions by patients represented 14 per cent. . 


_ in the following statement :-— 


r Convalescent Hospital) were unsubsidised. In 
ented 46-6 of the receipts. The amount 
Waterfall Ho: pital for Consumptives 
Newcastle and Broken Hill Hospitals 
55] were granted to the 


bequests, and the proceeds of benefit entertain- 
third of the hospital revenue, and contri- 


The growth of hospital revenue and expenditure since 1901 is illustrated 


Year. 


4001 
1906 
1911 
1916 

“1917 
1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

. 1922 


~ 


State aid. 


| o£ 
91,363 


109,296 
159,147 
285,385 
296,56] 
318,291 
386,316 
458,818 
507,268 
495,740 


pr Rw ww we ee DB 


Subscriptions 


%® | and Donations, 


50,939 

85,421 
181,244 
163,018 
174,805 
243,892 
243,234 
355,870 
344,253 
373,584 


wow wrod os = HY wR BH Oo F 


anw ane 


Revenue. Expenditure, 
eo | 2 | 2 | Be leetg|2 | 2 
Ba 3 B at aed? | 5 we 
g2 : é nee 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
23,698 | 16,727 | 182,727 | 17,354 | 141,399 |17,365 | 176,118 
31,525 | 16,617 | 242,859 | 26,815 | 179,431 18,666) 224,912 
50,099 | 22,867 | 363,357 | 50,902 | 263,037 (34,877) 348,816 
85,551 |24,981 | 558,985 | 80,182 | 433,339 37,546 | 551,067 
91,336 |27,933 | 590,635 , 85,997 ;473,148 /43,496 | 602,641 
97,481 |52,528 | 712,192 | 97,930 |534,407 (54,324) 686,661 
- 98,681 |50,874 | 776,105 | 132,589 | 619,536 (65,470) 817,595 
132,230 | 62,054 |1,008,972 | 159,230 |'765,805 (68,565 993,600 
148,756 | 62,368 |1,062,645 [160,499 | 818,715 80,067 |1,059,281 
150,265 | 62,030 '1,031,619 1155,120 /819,074 183,668 11,057,862 
Per Hap or PoruLaTion, 
s. d.j 8, d. a d.| sd s. d. {s. d. s. d. 
0 4; 03 28s| 03] 2211/0 8} 27 
0 5! 0 38 33) 0 4]. 2 510 3} 38 0 
07/03 44/07] 8 210.5] 4 2 
O11) 0 8 5li| 010; 4 7/0 5} 510 
011) 0 4 62) O11} 5 040 5| 64 
10/07 7 4 10] 5 610 7 7 1 
1 0; 0 6 7 9! 1 4! 6 2/0 8| 8 2 
1 4/|.0 7 9 9] 16) 7 5/0 8, 9 7 
15; 07 10 1} 1 °7/ 7 910 9) lo 1 
1°55! 0 71 10 1| eae 7 0:10: 9 10 


2 The average amount of hospital revenue per head of population has risen 


by 


9s. 10d. per head, of which State aid 


two and a third times during the last ten years, the amount in 1922 being 
represented 4s..7d. Contributions by 


patients showed. an average of 1s. 5d. per head of population, but. fees paid 
while in hospital do not constitute the total amount of their payments, 
as many of them contribute at other times in the form of subscriptions, 
' donations; ete. 
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The average annual cost of maintenance per patient in hospitals, calculated 
on the average daily number of patients during.1922, was £151. 4s., exciusive 
of the cost of buildings and repairs. The cost of out-door treatment and . 
district nursing also is excluded where the information is available, but the ; 
amount is not recorded separately in the accounts of several hospitals where ~ 
large numbers of out-door patients are treated, e.g., Sydney, St. Vincent’s, 
and Lewisham. The following statement shows the annual cost in various 
groups of hospitals classified according to the number of patients -— 


1921. em ‘1922. 
Average aelly + Average cost per occupied’ bed. 
Resident. Nasabes Averge eon Number 
ecu- + : 
Hosptals| led bed. Hospitals Wages. Bee ek daneores| abba: 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Less than 1 5 1,437-55 7 1,121-08 553-01 185-54 | 1,859°63 
Lto3 ... 7 404-33 9 229-99 138-63 32-71 401-33" 
355 5 af 12 289-52 12 157-08 106-14 27-98 291-20°. 
5,10 ... 381 206-63 28 101-45 87-87 17-69 207-01 
10,15 0... 16 164-30 22 69-19 73-25-| - 13-54 155-98 
15,,20 ° ... 16 158-84, 15 70-72 74-42 15-00 160-14 
205,25... 3 136-23 9 47-83 62-85 7-95 11863 
25,,30 ..1 14.-! 116-47 7 44-17 58-54 8-92 111-63. 
30,,35 . ... 5 146-10 5 §1-21 61-97 7-66 | 120-84 
35,,40  ... vi 122-10 10 50-97 67-93 1° 9-54} 128-44 
40 ,,.100 «J. 21 110-29 20 52-12 60-79 12-94 125-85 
Over 100°...) 12 169-83 ll 79-12 66-31 15-93 161-36. 
Total wd 149 fF 153°38°| 156 69-99 66.95" 14-25 151-19 . 


7 


The average cost per occupied bed ree as the number of patients 
increased up to 30, where. the average was £111. 12s. per aanum. Appar- 
ently it was higher in the larger institutions situated.in the metropolitan 
areas or in important centres of population where expensive equipment has 
been installed, and many accident cases are treated daily... ww 


On account of incteased prices,. wages, etc., during recent years, ‘difficulty 
has been experienced in respect of many hospitals i in meeting obligations and. 
in providing accommodation for all persons seeking admission. . \ 


During the year 1922 the debit balance of the current accounts of the. 
metropolitan hospitals increased from £218,636 to £247,963, or by £29,327, 
and the invested funds increased from £212,601 to £233,982, or by £21,381. 
In regard to the country hospitals, however, the current accounts showed a~ 
credit balance of £18,503 at the beginning, and of £29,039, at the end of the . 
year, and the invested funds grew from £135,289 to De 456. . 


Current Account. Invested Funds, 
Hospitals. eer are rer 
At 1st Jan., | At 31st Dec., | At 1st Jan., | At Stat. Dee. - 
1922, 1922, 1922. 1922. 
£ £ £ £ 
Metropolis ale )218,636 (- )247, 963 212,601 233,982 : 
Country ~ pe 18,5€3 29,039 135,289 156,456 . (tab ps Seas “ 


Total wo+/( = 200,133 (~)218,924 | 347,890 | 390,438 
eee el TE Taille Eee Ae 


= initia 


(—) Indicates debit balances: - a oe i 7 
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TREATMENT OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES. 


Within the State, the Board of Health is vested with authority to make 
provision for the treatment and prevention of infectious diseases; and the 
Federal Government is responsible for the administration of the quarantine 
laws in respect of vessels, persons, and goods arriving from oversea ports. 

Cases of such diseases as leprosy, bubonic plague, smallpox, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, infantile paralysis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
must be notified to the Board of Health; no case of typhus, yellow fever, or 
cholera has occurred in New South Wales, and cases of bubonic plague are 
rare, but an outbreak occurred between September, 1921, and July, 1922. 
The total number of cases reported was 35, and ten were fatal. One case 
which was fatal occurred in 1923. Cases of pulmonary tuberculosis must be 
notified in certain areas as proclaimed. 

Where necessary, provision is made for the isolation of infectious cases. 
In the Metropolis the majority are treated at the Quarantine Station, or 
at the Coast Hospital; country cases are accommodated in special wards 
of the local hospitals. 

The following table shows the notifications of the various diseases for five 
years, 1919-1923. Particulars relating to the deaths and Ceath-rates are 
shown in the chapter relating to Vital Statistics. 


| 1928. 


~ Diseases’ 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. |Syetro. | Hunter 


politan.| River 
District.| District. 


Other 
Districts. 


Typhoid Fever «| 857] 1,015 949 706 270 112 491 8i3 


Scarlet Fever “oe 959 936 | 1,060 | 1,153 | 1,550 | 398 675 | 2,623 
Diphtheria ... «..| 2,826 } 5,043 | 6,854 | 4,094 1,700 295 | 1,485 | 3,460 
Infantile Paralysis ... 8 45 184 33 72 2 29 103 
Acute Malarial Fever 35 eos ane ane aes ove eee one 
Cerebro-Spinal Menin- 


gitis ses _ 
Pulmonary Tubercu- 

losis vee, eve: 1,102 | 1,509 |. 1,240 | 1,045 | 1,029 71 118 } 1,218 
Leprosy 9 a one 4 . 3 eee fe see 
Bubonic Plague —os.{ ene ase 2 33 1 aoe coe 1 


28) - 34 30 21 1 9 a7 


Acute malarial fever was notifiable between March, 1915, and November, 
1919, when the proclamation was revoked. 


Leprosy. 


Persons suffering from leprosy are segregated in the Leper Lazaret, which 
was opened for the admission of patients in 1883, though statutory pro- 
vision for the compulsory notification of the disease and detention of lepers 
was not made until 1890. During 1922 three persons were admitted, two died, 
one was discharged as apparently cured, one was returned to Queensland, 
leaving 21—16 males and 5 females—in the lazaret on 31st December, 1922. 
The birthplaces of the inmates of European descent were New South Wales 5, 
Victoria 1, England 3, Sweden 1, Greece 1. There were 10 coloured inmates——- 
3 were born in China, 4 in the Pacific Islands, 1 in Java, 1 in India, and 1 is 
an Australian aboriginal. The cost of management was £3,540, or an average 
of £155 15s. per inmate. 

Tuberculosis. a Ma 


A remarkable. reduction in the mortality from tuberculosis from 15 to 6 
per 10,000 of population has been effected since the enactment of the ‘Dairies 
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Supervision Act of 1886, the Pure Food Act of 1908, and other legislation 
for the protection of the food supply from insanitary conditions, but the fact, 
as shown in the chapter Vital Statistics, that tuberculosis causes 6 per cent. 
of the deaths in New South Wales demonstrates the necessity for frrther 
drastic measures to prevent the spread of the disease. - 


Pulmonary tuberculosis was proclaimed as notifiable in the Metropolitan. 
and Newcastle districts in 1915, and in the Blue Mountains tourist district 
in 1916, The Board of Health may prohibit affected persons from working 
in connection with preparation or packing of food. 


For the treatment of cases of tuberculosis there are four special institutions 
which are classified as public hospitals, viz., the State Hospital at Waterfall, 
the Queen Victoria Homes for Consumptives at Wentworth Falls and Thirl- 
mere, and the R. T. Hall Sanatorium at Hazelbrook. Tuberculous cases are 
received also at the Sacred Heart Hospice for the Dying, Sydney, and at 
private hospitals. At the hospitals attached to the State asylums at Rook- 
wood and Newington, accommodation is reserved for a limited number of 
tuberculous patients, and arrangements have been made with the Government 
of South Australia to provide sanatorium treatment in that State for patients 
from Broken Hill. , 


The Waterfall Hospital is the largest institution for the treatment of 
persons suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. It contains 408 beds, and 
638 males and 213 females were treated during 1922. The expenditure was 
£27,559; the average cost of treatment, excluding buildings, repairs, etc., 
was £75 10s. per occupied bed. 


The dispensary system for the treatment of tuberculosis was inaugurated 
in Sydney in 1912 by the National Association for the Prevention and Cure 
of Consumption, when a dispensary was opened in the city. Throat and 
chest dispmnsaries have been established also in connection with tliree 
Metropolitan hospitals, and et Newcastle. Medical advice is given to 
patients, and nurses are employcd to visit their homes and instruct the 
inmates in precantionary measures to protect the spread of the disease. 


Venereal Diseases} 


The treatment of venereal diseases is regulated under the Venereal 
Diseases Act, 1918, which came into operation on 1st December, 1920. It pre- 
scribes that all persons suffering from such diseases must place themselves 
under treatment by a qualified medical practitioner, and must remain under 
treatment until. cured. Medical practitioners are required to notify all cases 
to the commissioner appointed under the Act. Treatment by unqualified 
persons is prohibited, also the sale of certain drugs used in connection with. 
these diseases, except when prescribed by a qualified medical practitioner. 


Clinics have been established at five metropolitan public hospitals, and 
free treatment is provided at all subsidised hospitals, drugs and instruments 
being supplied by the Government. Special wards for these cases have been 
opened at the Coast Hospital and at the Newington and Liverpool State 
Hospitals, and an Act was passed in 1923 to sanction the construction of an. 
isolation block in connection with the Royal Prince Alfred Hospital. The 
notifications during the year 1922 numbered 6,298, of which 5,990 cases were 
notified in the metropolitan area. Public hospitals and clinics notified 3,507 
cases, and 2,791 notifications were made by 262 private medical practitioners. 
Prisoners suffering from venereal disease are detained for treatment in lock 
hospitals, in terms of the Prisoners Detention Act.. Particulars are given in 
the chapter relating to Prison Services, 
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TREATMENT OF Mental Diseases. 


The law relating to persons suffering from mental diseases is contained in 
* the Lunacy Act of 1898. Its provisions apply mainly to those who may be 
“certified as insane and incapable of managing their affairs. Such persons 

may be admitted to an institution, if certified by two qualified medical prac- 
“titioners, either at the request of relatives or friends, or upon the order of 
‘two Justices of the Peace. But relatives have the right of custody of insane 
‘persons brought before the Justices if they can give a satisfactory assurance 
that proper care will be taken of them. Persons found to be insane by 
- proceedings before the Supreme Court in its lunacy jurisdiction may be 

admitted to mental hospitals upon the order to the Judge. The influx of 
Insane persons to New South Wales is restricted under the Lunacy Act, 
. which renders the owner, charterer, agent, or master of a vessel liable for the 
-faaintenance of any such person landed in the State. 

The estates of persons proved to be incapable, through mental infirmity, 
of managing their affairs, are placed under the management and care of the 
-Master in Lunacy. 

Mental Hospitals. 


The Government has set apart a number of institutions for the reception 
and treatment of insane persons, and private institutions may be licensed 
fer the purpose. Licenses may be granted aiso for the reception of a single 
patient, but unauthorised persons are not permitted to take charge for 
profit of a person of unsound mind. All institutions for mental cases, 
including reception houses, etc., for their temporary accommodation, are 
subject to-inspection by the Inspector-General of Mental Hospitals; and, 
‘with his consent, harmless patients may be boarded out or released on leave, 
or they may be discharged to relatives or friends who undertake to care for 
them. 

There are nine Government mental hospitals, in addition to a hospital for 
criminal insane, and three private institutions licensed to receive mental 
patients. Under an arrangement with the Government of South Aus- 
tralia, patients from Broken Hill are accommodated in a hospital in that 
State, the cost of their maintenance being paid by the Government of New 
South Wales. , 

At 30th June, 1923, there were in the mental hospitals and licensed houses 
in New South Wales 7,432 patients—4,222 males and 3,210 females; in the 
South Australian hospitals there were 16 men and 18 women from this State; 
218 men and 341 women were on leave from the institutions, so that the total 
number of persons under cognizance as being of unsound mind was 8,025, 
consisting of 4,456 males and 3,569 females. The number at intervals since 
1901 is- shown below :— 


Number of Mental Patients. | Proportion per 1,000 of Population. 
At end of Year. \ 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total, — 

1901 2,684 | 1,804 4488 | 3°72 2°75 3-26 
19}t 3,810 | 2,573 6,383 - 4:27 318 3°75 

~ 1916 4,264 | 3,020 7,284 | 4°50 3:21 3°86 
1917 4,339; 3,048 7,387 | 4°51 3:17 3°84 
1918 4,416 . 3,212 7,623, | 4:48 3°29 3°89 
1919 4,359 : 3,236 7,595 418 3°25 3°72 
1921% 4,510: 3,432 7,942 421 3°33 3°78 
1922* 4,497 , 3,500 7,997 4-11 3°32 3°72 
1923* 4,456 | 3,569 i 8,025 3°99 3°32 3°66 


* At 80th June, 
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The proportion of the population who were under official cognizance as 
mental patients increased slowly until 1918. In the following year 180 
patients died during an epidemic of influenza, and the proportion declined. 
During the last three years the rate has declined clowly. In order to atcertain 
the general rate of insanity amongst the population, 14 would be necessary to 
take into consideration the patients treated in their homes and those suffering 
from mental dicorders in a form which does not warrant certification as insane 
nor compulsory detention in a mental hospital. It is considered a grave 
defect in the law that it does not make provision for the treatment of persons 
in the early stages of mental derangement, when specialised care is most 
likely to be beneficial. Steps towards meeting the needs of such persons 
were initiated recently by the establishment of a psychiatric clinic, where 
voluntary patients suffering from the milder forms of mental and nervous 
disorders are received upon their own request. During the year 1922-23 
the number of resident patients under treatment was 311, and there were 94 
in the institution at 30th June, 1923. Outdoor treatment is provided also. 


Reception houses have been established in Sydney, Neweastle, and 
Kenmore (Goulburn), where persons showing symptoms of mental diseases 
are placed under observation and cases of short duration are treated. The 
number under observation and care during 1922-23 was 1,411, and 870 
were transferred to mental hospitals. At the State Penitentiary at Long EBay 
63 persons were under observation during the year and 24 were sent to 
mental institutions. 


The number of admissions and re-admissions to mental hospitals during 
the last five years are shown below :—- 


Admissions. Re-admissions. 

Year. = 

Males. | Females. | Total, Males, Females, Total, 
1918 670 493 1,163 150 145 | 295 
1919 726 569 1,286 104 94 198 
1921* 711 622 1,333 V5 106 221 
1922* 684 552 1,236 135 106 241 
1923* 563 457 1,020 104 | 118 922 


* Year ended 30th June. 


Of the admissions and re-admissions in 1922-23, natives of New South 
Wales numbered 698, England 213, Ireland 66, Scotland 44, other British 
countries 163, foreign countries 58. 


During 1922-23 the number of patients who died in mental hospitals 
was 519, or 7 per cent. of the average number resident; 532 persons, or 
7-2 per cent., were discharged as recovered; and 157, or 2 per cent., as 
relieved. 


The records of persons admitted during 1922-23 show that, among the 
exciting causes of insanity, mental anxiety and intemperance in drink were 
the most prominent. Among predisposing causes the most important we.s 
old age, congenital defects and hereditary influence. 

The average weekly cost of maintaining mental patients in Government 
hospitals during the year 1922-23 was 24s. 5d. per patient, of which the 
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State paid 20s. 9d., the balance being derived from private contributions. 
The following table shows the average weekly cost per patient during the last 
five years :-— 


Annual ; Cost of Maintenance of Patient per week. 
Cost of -| nee oreene 
Year, Mainten- | { 
H fj Privat: 
| Patients. To State. Contributions, | Zotal 
i i 
£ a de | s. da. s. da. 
i 
1918 335,559 15 6 | 2 10°4 Ig 4:4 
| 
‘ 

1916 391,517 13 22 | 2119 | 2i 2 
1920-21 | 512,797 239-9 | 33 27 0-9 
1921-22 | 497,711; 21 67 | 4 09 25 76 
1922~23 | 476,181 20 9 3.8 24 5 


The increase in the cost of maintenance between 1918 and 1921 was due 
mainly to increased wages and to the higher cost of commodities. A decline 
in the prices of food, ete. w reflected in the cost ‘during later years. The cost. 
of voluntary patients is included. 


Dear-Mutism anpd BLINDNESS. 


The numbcr of persons who were deaf and dumb, as ascertained at the 
census of 1911, was 640, equivalent to one person to every 2,573 of the 
population, and the number of persons afflicted with blindness was 1,011, or 
ehe person in every 1,629. More recent information collected at the census 
of 1921 is not yet available. 


The care and education of the dcaf and dumb and the blind are under- 
taken at several institutions. The New South Wales Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind is maintained partly by Government subsidy 
and partly by public subscriptions. Special educational courses are provided, 
the fees being remitted in cases of financial inability. The Sydney Indus- 
trial Blind Institute undertakes the care of the adult blind, and provides: 
industrial training to enable them to carn a livelihood. Homes for the blind: 
are conducted in connection with this institution, and a free circulating 
library of embossed books is provided. Institutions for the instruction of 
deaf mutes are conducted by Roman Catholic religious societies at Waratah 
for girls, and at Castle Hill for boys. 


Under the Commonwealth invalid pension system provision is made for 
the payment of pensiens to permanently blind persons above the age of 16 
years, 

WELFARE OF CHILDREN. 


The Child Welfare Act of 1923 amended and consolidated the -principal. 
laws relating to the welfare of children in New South Wales, viz., the State 
Children Relief Act, 1901, the Children’s Protection Act, 1902, the Infant 
Protection Act, 1904, and the Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders 
Act, 1905. 


The State Children Relief Act of 1901, which consolidated Acts passed 
in 1881 and 1896, provided for two forms of relief in regard to neglected 
and destitute children, viz., (1) for those children who by reason of the death 
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er neglect of parents and guardians, or for other reasons, have become wards 
of the State; and (2) the granting of assistance towards the maintenance 
in their own homes of the children of widows and deserted wives in necessitous 
circumstances. The administration of the Act was vested in the State 
Children Relief Board, which was dissolved by the Child Welfare Act, its 
powers being transferred to the Minister for Education. The Child Wellare 
Act contains statutory provision alco for boarding-out their own children 
to wives whose hus ands are incapacitated or imp:issned, and to unmarried 
mothers, 

The Childven’s Protection Act, 1802, ard the Infant Pretection Act, 1904: 
centained provisions for protecting children from ill-treatment and neglect: 
tor pzoventing their employment in dangerous occupations, and for regulating 
there employment in public performances, and the maintenance of young 
childver ¢ part from their parents in foster homes and in institutions. Legal 
procecdings for orders of affiliation weve taken under the provisions of the 
dInient Protection Act. 

The Neglected Children and Juvenile Offenders Acts of 1905 and 1913 
relatod mainly to delinquent children, and to those who through lack of 
varental control or through bad environment were liable to acquire criminal 
habits; to special courts which deal with cases relating to children under 16 
years of age; and to the supervision of children engaged in strect treding. 
By tic Child Welfare Act the jurisdiction of the Children’s Courts in respect of 
neg) cted children and juvenile offenders was extended to boys ard girls up 
to 18 years cf age, and the minimum age at which children are allowed to 
tzado in the streets was raised from 10 to 12 years. 

Osders of a magistrate to compel parents to mect the cbligaiion of main- 
taining ihcir legitimate children are made in terms of the Deserced Wives 
and Children’s Acts of 1901 and 1913. Special legislation has been passed 
to facilitate reciprocity in respect to the enforcement of maintenance orders 
between New South Wales and other parts of the British Empire. 

In relation tc the preservation of infant life a Federal law, passed in 1912, 
authorises the payment of an allowance of £5 to mothers, which assists in 
defraying the expenses incidental to childbirth. The Notification of Births 
Act of 1915 requires that in proclaimed districts the health authorities must 
be notified within thirty-six hours of the birth of a child. By this means 
cases in which advice or assistance is needed are brought under cognisance 
at a stage when measures to safeguard the health of infants are most 
eflicacions. 


The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Babies has been incor- 
porated by an Act passed in 1919. It was established under the egis of the 
Government in the previous year with the object of co-ordinating all measures 
for the welfare of mothers and babies. Associations of medical practitioners 
and of nurses, charitable organisations, and institutions for children are 
affihated with the Society, the main objects being to save baby life, to amelior- 
ate the conditions of life of children up to school age, and to ensure proper 
nursing and health conditions of mothers before and after childbirth. 


The use of tobacco by juveniles and the supply of intoxicating liquor to 
them is prohibited under the Juvenile Smoking Suppression Act and the 
Liquor Act respectively, and the Public Instruction Act requires children 
between the ages of 7 and 14 years to attend school regularly. The employ- 
ment of children in factories and industrial apprenticeship are subject to 
laws which are discussed in the chapters relating to the Manufacturing 
Industry and to Employment and Production, 
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Maternity Allowances. 

The Maternity Allowances Act of the Commonwealth, which came into 
operation on 10th October, 1912, provides for the payment to mothers of 
a sum of £5 in respect of each birth occurring in Australia. Payments are 
made in respect of still-born children if they are viable, but one allowance 
only is payable in the case of plural births. The allowances may be paid only 
to women who are inhabitants, or who intend to settle in the Commonwealth, 
and they are not payable to Asiatics or to aboriginal natives of Australia or 
of the Pacific Islands. 

The following statement shows the number of claims passed for payment 
in New South Wales in each year up to 3lst December, 1923, in comparison 
with the number of confinements :-— 


| 


Maternity Allowances. 
Year. iecseaine Sill 

births). | ie i for Amount. 

£ 
1912, from 10th October ... 18,304 5,604 28,020 
1913... a aa aie 51,587 51,564 257,820 
19l4 .., wee a waa 53,042 58,690 268,450 
1915... or oes sae 52,280 52,028 260,140 
1916 ... ots bs 55 51,511 51,992 259,960 
Wivec. hikes ee oe 51,834 52,600 263,000 
1918 2. 0 Oe wae ies 50,149 50,320 251,600 
i919... ves see oe 47,990 48,510 242,550 
1920. ... ies uk bai 53,368 54,710 273,550 
1OQh Gr) SNe - che 12 A 54,047 54,390 271,950 
W922. cece saw 54,641 55,900 279,500 
1923 ... wee awe ay 53,602 54,60C 273,000 
Total ..  ...). 887,355 585,908 | 2,929,540 


Ié is apparent that all classes of the community, not only those in needy 
circumstances, claim the benefit provided by the Act, and since its intro- 
duction it has become customary to register births within a week, though 
the Registration Act allows a period of sixty days. In seven out of the last 
eight years the number of claims passed for payment exceeded the number of 
confinements. This is due mainly to the fact that still-births are not included’ 
in the number of confinements, though allowances are paid in respect of the 
births of viable children. 


Baby Health Centres and Day Nurseries. 


Facts relating to infant mortality, as shown in the chapter on Vital Stat- 

istics, indicate that a large proportion of the deaths are due to preventable 
causes, the result in many cases of parental ignorance. Recognising the 
need for reducing the wastage, the Sydney Municipal Council in 1904 in- 
augurated a movement for the instruction of mothers in hygiene, and appointed 
a trained nurse inspector to visit the homes of newly-born infants. As a 
result there was a marked improvement in the rate of infantile mortality in 
the district. Some years later a charitable organisation established a clinic 
where advice was given to mothers; and in 1914 the Government undertook 
the work and opened baby health centres in various parts of the city and. 
suburbs. 

A staff of nurses and an honorary medical officer are attached to each 
centre. The nurses instruct the mothers in hygiene at the centres and 
in their homes, and make arrangements for medical or dental treatment of 
mothers and children when necessary. 
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Jn April, 1924, there were 46 centres, viz., 27 in the metropolitan area, 
8 in Newcastle, 3 in Wagga, 4 in Broken Hill, one in each of the towns 
Cessnock, Kurri Kurri, Maitland, and Lithgow. During the year 1923 the - 
attendances numbered 136,236, and the nurses made 62,602 visits to cases 
within the areas served by the centres. The corresponding figures for the 
previous year were 136,596 attendances and 60,103 visits. 

The Royal Society for the Welfare of Mothers and Children has established 
two welfare centres in the city, each with a baby health centre, day nursery, 
kindergarten, playground, and a milk and ice depét. The Society conducts 
also two training schools, where nurses may receive post-graduate training 
in infant hygiene and mothercraft, the course being designed for the instruc- 
tion of nurses attached to baby health centres. 

Three day nurseries have been established in the metropolis by the Sydney 
Day Nursery Association. Mothers: who’ work outside their homes may 
leave their children at the nurseries during the daytime for the sum of 6d. 
per day. Food, clothing, and medical advice are provided, also kindergarten 
tuition. The average attendance is about 90 per day. 

Tn the outlying country districts nurses engaged by the Bush Nursing 
Association afford assistance to mothers and advise them as to the feeding 
and treatment of children. 


ADOPTION OF CHILDREN, 

The Child Welfare Act of 1923 makes Jegal provision for the permanent 
adoption of children upon order of the Supreme Court in its equitable juris- 
diction. Application for an order of adoption of a girl under 16 years 
of age may be made by a husband and wife conjointly, by a married woman 
with the consent of her husband, by a woman who is at least 18 years older, 
or by a married man at least 30 years older than the child. Application for 
the adoption of a boy under 16 years may be made by a husband and wife 
conjointly, by a married man with the consent of his wife, by a man 18 years 
older, or a woman 30 years older, than the child. Before granting an 
appheation, the Court must be satisfied that the applicant is fit to have care 
of the child and to maintain him, and that the child’s interests will be pro- 
moted by the adoption. Jf over 12 years of age, the child’s consent is 
necessary. Consent must be obtained also of the parents, if living; of the 
mother of the child, if illegitimate; or of the guardian, if the child has a 
guardian. Jt is not necessary, however, to obtain the consent of any person 
who has deserted or abandoned the child. 

An order of adoption terminates all rights and liabilities between the 
child and his natural parents, except the right to inherit property by reason 
of kinship. An adopted child is deemed to be the child of the adopting 
parents for all purposes, civil and criminal, and as regards all legal and 
equitable rights and Nabilities, but does not acquire any right to inherit 
property under deed, will, etc., unless expressly stated in the document, nor 
to property. limited -to heirs of the. body or transmitted to next of kin of a 
child or any kindred of the adopting parent. An adopted child takes the 
surname of his adopting parent in addition to his proper name. 


Children under State Supervision. 

The function of supervising-the children under the care of the State was 
vested in the State Children Relief Board until the Child Welfare Act was 
proclaimed in December, 1923, and its powers were transferred to the Minister 
for Education. The executive functions of the Child Welfare Department 
are conducted by a secretary and staff of salaried officers, including a number 
of inspectors, and provision is made for the appointment of advisory 
committees to exercise such powers as may be prescribed. 
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The gross amount expended by the Government during the year ended 
April, 1923, on account of the services of the State Children Relief Depart- 
ment, was £474,621. Of this amount, £138,854 represented the cost of main- 
tenance of children boarded-out apart from their parents; and allowances 
to widows and deserted wives towards the support of their own children 
amounted to £289,201. Contributions by parents and relatives and repay~ 
ments of maintenance allowance amounted to £11,210. 

The following statement shows the expenditure of the Department at 
intervals since 1901-02 :-—- 


: Children’s 
Boarding-ont. Protection 
¥ Act and Contri bu Net 
ear 1. Supervision tions by : : 
ended Children vartegs of School E al Parents ana |@* pencwue 
April, State mess Attendance \/*Penaiture, other Gov ee ent 
Wards. Wid one ete. and of Revenue, m, 
bao ail Juvenile 
i Offenders, 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1992 43,010 19,262 3,371 73 65,716 


1,542 64,174 
1912 46,001 33,742 13,243 10,187 103,173 4,361 £8,812 
1916 57,996 76,989 11,599 10,047 156,631 6,357 150,274 
1917 64,378 79,405 17,892 12,828 174,503 5,880 168,623 
1918 63,534 89,364 14,428 16,030 | 183,356 6,580 176,776 
1919 73,680 | 108,228 12,729 16,870 | 211,507 7,879 | 203,837 
1920 85,554 | 133,390 20,628 17,794 | 257,366 6,674 | 250,692 
1921 | 109,963 | 223,583 27,661 29,445 {| 390,652 7,713 | 382,939 
1922 | 133,555 | 268,945 30,185 29,941 | 457,626 8,921 448,705 
1923 | 138,854 ( 289,201 20,120 26,446 | 474,621 31,210 | 463,411 


The increase in recent years in the amount expended in connection with 
the children boarded-out is due partly to an increase in the number of children, 
but in a greater degree to increases in the rates of payment, owing to higher 
cost of living. Thus, in April, 1916, the average rate of payment for children 
boarded-out apart from their parents was about 5s. 6d. per week, and for 
children with their mothers 4s. 6d. In April, 1923, the weekly rate for 
children apart from their mothers was 15s. up to one year of age and 10s. 
from 1 to 14 years, and the rates for children with their mothers ranged up 
to 10s. 

The number of children under the supervision of the State, classified in 
accordance with the statutory provisions under which they were controlled, 
is shown below; the number as at 5th April, 1923, was 22,750, as compared 
with 21,476 in the previous year :— 


Classification. | 1-22. 1915-16. | 1919-20. } 1920-21. } 1921-22. } 1922-28. 


State Wards... tes 
Children of Widows, ete. 
In institutions (Infant Protec- 


4,677 5,081 4,979 5,403 5,439 5,078 
4,453 7,310 | 10,797 | 12,839 } 11,854 | 11,852 


tion Act) a abe acy 263 500 465 579 689 697 

Foster homes (Children’s Pro- 
tection Act) ... eae ays 559 693 355 294 290 316 
Employed in theatres .., ase 216 180 320 400 280 580 
Engaged in street-trading. ... 856 695 1,216 1,058 1,543 1,836 

On probation from Children’s 
Courts oe on «| 1,148 1,566 1,783 1,679 | 1,381 2,391 
Total ee «| 12,172 | 16,025 | 19,915 | 22,252 | 21,476 | 22,750 


There are a number of children in institutions conducted by religious 
bodies and other organisations where they have been placed by their guardians 
in preference to being boarded-out under the State system. Some of the 
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institutions receive also children from the Children’s Courts, and those in 
which children under the age of 7 years are received must be licensed under 
the Child Welfare Act. In a few cases the parents contribute towards the 
support of the children, but usually they are maintained by the organisations 
which conduct the establishments, 

At the end of the year 1922 there were 3,243 children in these charitable 
institutions. 


A 1922. 
Institutions, 1911. | 1916. | 1921. 
Boys. Girls. Total. 

General Public ove ace 467 318 405 251 212 463 
Church of England... a3 207 162 326 119 235 354 
Roman Catholics a eo) 1,051 1,178 1,575 670 987 1,657 
Methodist abs see a 27 127 55 5 47 52 
Presbyterian... ie és 5 53 360 255 171 426 
Salvation Army tee is 48 178 279 i71 117 288 
Hebrew oes ‘ie wee ON aad 3 2 1 3 

Total eee ou 1,805 2,017 3,003 1,473 1,770 3,243 


The figures in the foregoing table include the inmates under 7 years of age 
who were under the supervision of the State in terms of the Acts consolidated 
by the Child Welfare Act. 

Particulars are shown below regarding the operations during the last five 
years under the clauses of the Children’s Protection Act, which required the 
registration of foster homes in which children up to the age of 3 years were 
placed for payment. 


Particulars, | 10l7, | 1918, 1919. 1920, 1921. | 1922, 
Foster Homes Registered ... .{ 126 110 40 30 26 57 
Children Registered, ie wf 1,112 927 | 762 693 612 638 
» Died we _ te 34 5 8 13 15 ll 1 
», Discharged from Super- sph 
vision... wf 570 | 488 | B04 | 384 | B11 | 321 

», under Supervision at 31st 
December ... 499 431 355 204 290 316 


The law regarding the reception of children in foster homes, as amended 
by the Child Welfare Act, 1923, prescribes that such places must be licensed 
if one or more. children under 7 years are received. No person, without a 
written order of the Court, may receive a child under 7 years of age to be 
maintained apart from its mother in consideration of the payment of money. 
The payments must be by periodical instalments, and the instalments may 
not be paid for more than four weeks in advanse, nor exceed the sum 
of 30s. per week. 

State Wards. 

In New South Wales it is an accepted principle that when it is necessary 
for the State to interfere with the conditions of family life in the children’s 
interests, the children should be reared in the natural surroundings of a 
home. Therefore the boarding-out system has been adopted in regard to 
State wards, and treatment in institutions is restricted to special cases. 

The boarding-out system was inaugurated in 1881, control being vested 
in the State Children Relief Board. Under the Child Welfare Act the Minister 
for Education or person authorised by him is the authority to admit children ~ 
to State control, and to board them out, etc. 
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The supervision is undertaken by salaried inspectors, whose efforts are 

- supplemented by honorary officers. Women inspectors visit infants placed 

out apart from their mothers, and all such infants in the metropolitan 

area must be submitted to medical examination every fortnight during the 
first twelve months of life. 


The children are boarded-out until they are 14 years of age to approved 
persons, the maximum number of children under the care of one guardian 
being three, except In cases of families comprising a greater number, brothers 
and sisters being placed usually in the same home. Preference is given to 
districts with favourable climatic conditions and with facilities for education 
and for supervision by inspectors. 

The State wards may be apprenticed with suitable employers or they may 
be restored to the the custody of parents or other suitable persons, The 
children may be supervised for two years after their period of boarding-out 
or apprenticeship has terminated. 

For apprentices, the terms of indenture prescribe a wage payment and 
pocket-money on a specified scale, the wages being banked half-yearly to 
the credit of the apprentice. One-third of the accumulated amount is paid 
over on completion of the apprenticeship, the balance remaining at interest 
till age 21 is attained, unless exceptional circumstances arise, when the 
Board may allow the money to be paid earlier. The majority of the girls 
are apprenticed in domestic service, and the boys to farmers, orchardists, 
and artisans in country districts. 


The State wards. in April, 1923, consisted of 2,729 boys and 2,349 girls 
and they were distributed as follows :— 


Classification. Boys. Girls. Total. 

Boarders—-Subsidised ... vee ee 33% oe 1,944 1,576 3,520 
Unsubsidised wer as oat cae 123 158 281 

Adopted ey oe ats one une aa Jil 188 299 
Apprentices aes eas _ ase soe Pr 431 308 739 
In cottage homes oie ea ie Sue ove 91 68 159 
In depéts, ete... ees tne aoe eae rH 2 51 80 
Total er ies ee és oe 2,729 2,349 | 5,078 


The statement shows that of 5,078 children under care, 4,839 were living 
‘In private homes as boarders, apprentices, or adopted children, and apart 
from those in depots awaiting classification or transfer, only 159 were in 
instituticns. 


Relief of Children of Widows, ete. 


A most important provision of the Child Welfare Act provides for contri- 
butions towards the support in their own homes of the children of widows in 
necessitous circumstances and of wives deprived of their husbands’ support 
through desertion, illness, infirmity, or imprisonment. Relief in this form 

had been distributed by the State Children Relief Board before the Child 
Welfare Act came into operation, and the Act authorised the payment of 
contributions to mothers of illegitimate children also, 


In April, 1923, the number of mothers receiving this form of relief was 
4,437; including 2,696 widows, and 1,741 wives deprived of their husbands’ 
support by reason of desertion, illness or imprisonment. The number of 
children in respect of whom payments were made was 11,852. 
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Deserted. Children. 


In cases of desertion of wife or ot legitimate children, the husband or rather 
may be ordered, in terms of the Deserted Wives and Children Acts, to pay 
weekly or.monthly contributions for their support. Cases in relation to 
illegitimate children were dealt with under the Infant Protection Act, which 
was consolidated by the Child Welfare Act. The father may be ordered to 
pay the expenses incidental to birth and to make periodical payments for 
maintenance. In certain cases the mother also may be required to con- 
tribtite. For disobedience of or non-compliance with orders under these Acts 
offenders may be fined, or they may be committed to prison, and from the 
value of their work while in prison the cost of their upkeep may be deducted 
and the balance applied to the satisfaction of the orders. 

The Interstate Destitute Persons Act of 1919, which was proclaimed ia 
1921, makes provision ‘for reciprocity with the other Australian States for 
executing summonses for maintenance and for enforcing maintenance orders, 
and the Maintenance Orders (Facilities for Enforcement) Act, 1923, provides 
for reciprocity between New South Wales and other parts of the British Empire 
for the enforcement of such orders except orders of affiliation. 

The following statement shows the number of cases in respect of wife and 
child desertion dealt with in the Courts of Petty Sessions and the Children’s 
Courts during the year 1922 :— 


| 
Applications for Orders. | Non-compliance with Orders. 
a ; | i 
Cases. Case || Order Defend- laa 
Order Order with- obeyed ant drawn 
made. | refused. | drawn. || subse- ; im- or diss 
. | quently. /prisoned. missed. 
| 
For maintenance—Wife wf = 998) UBL 585 | 1,441 258 618 
Child was 609 28 404 |) 2,763 97 414 
For expenses (Infant Protection i! 
Act) yet) katie oe 247 20 41 |. 6 3 10 


Total ... se, 1,884) 199 | 1,080 |. 


| 4,2107/ 358 | 1,042 


In regard to two applications for orders, the mothers were respondents. In 
one case an order was made, and in the other it was refused. Only one 
woman was charged with non-compliance with an order, and the order was 
obeyed subsequently. 


Delinquent Children. 


Since 1905 cases of juvenile offenders under the age of 16 years have been 
dealt with in the Children’s Courts, by magistrates with special qualifications 
for the treatment of delinquent children. Under the Child Welfare Act the 
jarisdiction of the Children’s Courts extends to offenders up to 18 years of age, 


Leniency is an outstanding feature in the treatment of the young offenders, 
and a large number are released after admonishment, or on probation, com- 
mittal tu an institution beinga final resort. The children brought before the 
courts are classified into distinct groups, according to the special. treatment 
they require, consideration being given to the character of the child and the 
circumstances surrounding the committal of the offence, the home environ- 
ment, the character of the parents, and the nature of their control. 


While awaiting the determination of their cases, or transfer to institutions, 
the children are accommodated in shelters in proximity to the courts. 
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The disposal of the children brought before the Metropolitan Children’s 
Court daane the year ended April, 1923, is shown in the following state- 
ment :- 


Disposal. | Boys, Girls. Total. 
| 

Released on Probation to Parents “% 4a ies sos 489 | 35 474 
a other Persons oe om 64 £8 | 92 
Committed ‘to care of State Children Relief Board sa oe 6 | 9 | 15 
a3 Truant School .., Pa wie £0 Sa 80 
Other Institutions acs be eas wi 223 29 + 252 
Finca”. ‘ wee ise oe oa oy ia 337 2 | 489 
Charge W ithdrawn er ar bard oes its Fe 939 12; 1,051 
Charge Dismissed .., ae skis se ais is chal 31 4, 35 

| ? 
Total .. 0 | 2,119 219 | 2,338 


Further particulars regarding offenders charged at the Children’s Courts 
are given in the chapter of this volume relating to Law Courts. 

The children on probation are under the supervision of the Child Welfare- 
fars Department. 

Children committed to institutions may be detained in custody until the 
expiration of the period spécified by the Court, or until reaching the age 
of 18 years. They may be indentured as apprentices with suitable employers 
or restored to the custody of parents or guardians. 

A Traant School is conducted at Guildford for the detention of boys 
under 14 years of age who are persistent truanis. The average period of 
detention is about two months. The gross enrolment during 1922 was 213, 
and the average daily attendance 57. 

The other State institutions for the reformation and training of delinguent 
children are the Farm Home for Boys at Mittagong. to which reference is 
made above, the Gosford Farm Home for B Boys, and the Girls’ Industrial 
School at Parramatta. Under certain conditions children may be committed 
to approved institutions established by the religious organisations. 

The Mittagong Farm Home is primarily for the reception of children who 
require treatment before being released on probation, and others guilty of 
minor delinquencies. The Gosford institution is for older boys, who need 
stricter discipline or who show tendencies liable to be developed into criminal 
habits, and for those who have failed to respond to probation or to treatment 
in the Mittagong Farm Home. At Gosford 152 boys were admitted during 
the year ended. April, 1923, and 165 were discharged, including 119 who were 
released on probation. The number at the end of the year was 145. At 
Mittagong there is a daily average of 320 boys, about 600 being admitted 
each year. The Industrial School for Girls at Parramatta is divided into 
two branches for the purpose of classifying the inmates, and a training home 
is attached. The institution receives uncontrollable girls between the ages 
of 13 and 16 years. During the year 1922-23 the number of girls admitted 
was 60, and 60 were discharged. The number remaining at 5th April, 1923, 
was 143. 

Mentally-deficient Children. 


There is not a comprehensive system for the treatment of feeble-minded 
children in New South Wales, though 1t is recognised that much juvenile 
delinquency is the result of mental deficiency, and a number of the children 
brought before the Children’s Courts are tested mentally by medical officers. 

Special accommodation.is available in the State mental hospitals for 
children who may be classed as lunatics or idiots, and four of the cottage 
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homes for State wards are reserved for the feeble-minded, the older boys 
being trained in such trades as bootmaking, tailoring, toymaking, and car- 
pentering, as well as in out-door work. Provision is necessary, however, 
for all children incapable of acquiring education in the ordinary 
schools, who with special tuition may be taught to engage in uselul employ- 
nent under supervision. The matter is receiving attention, and in July, 
1923, a Board was appointed to consider methods of treating mental deficiency 
in children. 


Employment of Children. 


In other chapters of this volume particulars are shown regarding the 
employment of children in factories and as apprentices. There are two 
classes of employment in which children may not be employed except under 
license, viz., in public theatrical performances and in street trading. 


Theatre licenses were issued under the Children’s Protection Act. In the 
Metropolitan district they were issued to children over 7 years of age, but 
children under 4 years were not allowed to travel with touring companies, 
Under the Child Welfare Aci licenses may be issued in respect of children 
over seven years, subject to such restrictions and conditions as the Minister 
may think fis. The licenses may be rescinded at any time upon sufficient 
cause bsing shown. 


Licenses to engage in street trading are issued under the Child Welfare 
Act, street trading being defined as hawking newspapers, matches, flowers 
or other arvicles, singing, or performing for profit, or any like occupation con- 
ducted in a public place. Girls are not allowed to engage in street trading, 
and all boys under 16 years must be licensed. The minimum age at which 
® license is granted is 12 years, and in case of certain occupations, 14 years. 
Licenses are renewable halt-yearly, and licensees are required to wear a metal- 
arm-hadge whilst trading. 

Precautions are taken by supervisors to ensure the regular school attend- 
ance of licensees under 14 years of age. Boys between the ages 12 and 14 
may trade between the hours 7 a.m. and 7 p.m.; and boys over 14 years of 
age, between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. 


Particulars relating to the licenses issued during the last five years are 
shown below, the figures. for theatre licenses being for the calendar years 
stated, and those relating to street trading licenses for the years ended three 
months later. 


Street Trading Licenses. 
Year. ae Applications by Boys. | 
issued. eer 
Under14 | 14 to16 BanNeCs 
venee peace years of age. Total. 
a ; 
1918 276 570 420 990 902 
1919 320 882 374 1,256 1,216 
1920 400 749 369 1,118 1,058 
1921 280 990 595 1,585 1,543 
1922 580 1,169 721 1,890 1,836 


The maj ority of the street trading licenses are issued to newspaper vendors; 
1,814 applications in period ended March, 1923, were for hawking news- 
papers, and 76 for hawking other articles, 
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Medical Inspection of School Children. 


A system of medical inspection of school children was organised in New 
South Wales in 1913, and arranzements have been made by means of triennial 
examinations to examine each child at least twice during the period of school 
attendance (which is compulsory between the ages of 7 "and 14 years). The 
inspections are conducted by a staff attached to the Department of Education 
consisting of 19 medical officers, 19 dentists (including 8 only parily employed 
in school work), 8 nurses, and 15 dental assistants. 


Parents are notified of their children’s defects, and are urged to have 
them treated. In the Metropolitan district children may be treated as out- 
door patients at hospitals, and a school dental clinic has been established to 
remedy dental defects. A travelling hospital visits remote and sparsely- 
populated districts, and eleven travelling dental clinics visit the larger 
country centres. The travelling hospital is staffed by a medical officer, a 
dentist, and a dental assistant. During 1922 the number of childven 
examined by the staff of the travelling hospital was 2,942, and 14, 875 
were treated by the travelling dental clinics. 


‘During the triennium 1920-22 the number of school pupils examined was 
185,770. Of this number, 96,764, or 53 per cent., were found to have defects, 
The chief defects were dental, 74,476 cases, or 40 per cent. of the total defects ; 
nose and throat, 25,152 cases, or 13 per cent.; vision, 10,598 cases, or 6 per 
cent. ; hearing, 5,029 eases, or 3 per cent. The number of children treated subse- 
quently was 52,065, or 53-8 per cent. of the number found to have defects. 
During the period, 50,448 children were treated free of charge by the school 
dentists, at a total cost of £30,395. 


During the year 1923 the number of school children examined was 89,316, 
but the results are not yet available. 


CHARITABLE RELIEF. 


In addition to hospitals for tie treatment of sickness or disease, there 
exist both in the metropolis and in the country other institutions, such as 
homes for the aged and for children, also societies for granting casual aid to 
indigent persons, and for the help of discharged prisoners. 

The State maintains five asylums, others are maintained partly by State 
aid and partly by private contributions, and a few are wnoly dependent on 
private aid. 


Four of the State asylums are for men and one is for women, These 
institutions were established as asylums for aged and destitute persons, but 
since the introduction of the old-age pension system the character of the 
work of three of the institutions has changed considerably, and they are used 
to a large extent for the treatment of chronic ailments. They contain special 
wards for persons suffering from cancer, tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. 


The average number resident in the State asylums during the year 1922 
was 3,249, as compared with 3,158 during the previous year. The average 
cost per inmate was £32 14s, 9d. ‘In the hospitals attached to the three 
institutions 5,334 cases of illness were treated during 1922—males 4,297, 
and females 1,037—and at the end of the year 1,804 cases remained under 
treatment. 

The total.number of inmates in the charitable institutions ddving the year 
1922 was 23,671 persons, including 8,915 children. The discharges numbered 
14,811, and the deaths 875. The number remaining at the end of the year 
was 7, 985, viz., 3,041 men, 1,408 women,. and 3,536 children. The revenue 
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amounted to £814,014, including State aid, £618,320; and the expenditure 
to £856,816. The value of the outdoor relief afforded by the institution 
was estimated at £31,578. fe 


A number of societies are active in the matter of charitable relief, C-4-5 
nursing, ambulance, and shipwreck relief; and in many suburbs and country 
towns benevolent societies have been formed for the relief of local distress. 


For the purpose of organising and controlling the ambulance and transport 

“Services a board has been incorporated under an Act passed in 1919. The 

board delimits certain districts for administrative purposes, and in each dis- 
. trict a committee is elected annually by the contributors to its funds. 


The District Nursing Association and the Bush Nursing Association engage 
nurses to visit the sick, gratuitously if needed, the former in the Metro- 
politan and the latter in the country districts. Public charitable collections 
are made periodically for the relief of distress or with the object of increasing 
the revenue of hospitals and charitable agencies. In the Metropolitan 
district during 1922-23 the Hospital Saturday Fund collected voluntary 
subscriptions and donations amounting to £28,243, and the United 
Charities Fund £7,139. 


The following is a comparative statement of the revenue and expenditure 
of the charitable institutions and societies :— 


Particulars. 1901. 1911. 1916. 1921, 1922, 
Institutions and Societies ... ae 160 190 202 204 205 
Revenue— . £ £ ~ g £ | £ 

State Aid ... ads is ...| 153,782 2,941 | 317,429 | 668,044 | 654,444 
Subscriptions, etc. xe ...| 44,906 8,786. | 109,901 | 229,547 | 212,788 
Other >... ie Wa oe 44.999 67,519 81,841 | 68,363 | 75,916 
Total... ...| 238,657 | 339,246 | 509,171 | 965,954 | 943,148 
Expenditure— ; 

Buildings and Repairs ... ...| 40,247 | 23,063 | 24,617 | 41,771 | 64,579 
Maintenance, Salaries, Wages ...| 174,679 | 293,460 | 448,097 | 871,475 | 847,595 
Other.. wg er ae 39,008 |- 11,142 | 24,981 39,871 | 58,955 
3s 7 eee SS oh ts ee fe 

Total Te ...|° 253,934 | 325,665 | 497,695 952,617 | 971,129 


} 


. Financial aid from the State in 1922 amounted to £654,444, or nearly 70 per 
-cent. of the total revenue. It included £602,319 paid by the State in respect 
of Governmental charitable institutions, the Department charged with the 
supervision of the State Children, etc., and the Aborigines Proteciion Board. 


PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINES. 


At a census taken by the Aborigines Protection Board on 4th April, 1923, 
there were in New South Wales 7,322 aborigines, viz., 1,214 full- bloods 
and 4,783 half-castes, 1,021 Gasndesone: and 304 octoroons. 


The protection of the aboriginal natives of New South Wales is the function 
of a Board consisting of the Inspector-General of Police and other members, 
up to ten in number, appointed by the Governor. 

An area of over 21,000 acres has been set. apart for aborigines in various 
localities. Dwellings have been erected on the reserves, the residents are 
encouraged to work, and assistance in the form of food and clothing is supplied 
when necessary. The number receiving aid in April, 1923, was 1,729. 
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Aboriginal children are required to attend school until the age of 14 years 
and a number of schools have been established for their exclusive use. 
The Board may assume control of the children and apprentice them, or place 
them in training homes. There are two training homes, one at Cootamundra 
for girls and one at Singleton for boys. 


The expenditure by the Aborigines Protection Board during the year 
ended 30th June, 1923, amounted to £42,952, including £22,649 for general 
maintenance, £5,158 for the purchase of stores, £9,409 for educational pur- 
poses, and £605 for medical attention. An amount of £4,582 was expended 
in connection with products raised on the reserves, and £4,576 were received 
as revenue from sales, The net expenditure during the year was £38,376, 


PENSIONS. 


No general pension system is in operation in New South Wales, but pensions 
are provided for the aged, for the permanently invalided, for persons in- 
capacitated during war service, and for the dependents of deceased soldiers 
and sailors. Provision is made also for superannuation in some sections 
of the Government services. Information relating to these pensions is 
shown in the following pages. Several of the banking companies and other 
firms have made arrangements for the superannuation of employees, but 
particulars are not available. 


Old Age Pensions. 


The payment of old-age pensions in New South Wales was initiated by 
the State Government on Ist August, 1901. The system was transferred 
subsequently to Federal control, and the Commonwealth Government com- 
menced to pay old-age pensions to persons over 65 years of age on Ist July, 
1909, and to women on attaining the age of 60 years on 15th December, 
1910. The total amount paid for old-age pensions for the period of nine 
years during which the State system was in operation was £4,009,127, 
and the cost of administration £165,560 approximately. On introduction 
of the Commonwealth administration, 21,22 State pensions were trans- 
ferred, 


The conditions governing the payment of old-age pensions under the 
Commonwealth are similar to those under the State Act. The age qualification 
is GO years for women and 65 years for men, with a reduction to 60 years 
in case of men permanently incapacitated. The period of residence qualifi- 
cation is twenty years in Australia, but absences amounting in the aggregate 
to one-tenth of the total period of residence are permitted. Naturalised 
persons are eligible for pensions, but aliens and aboriginal natives are: dis- 


qualified. 


The maximum pension was £26 per annum until 12th October, 1916, 
when it was raised to £32 10s. A further increase to £39 per annum was 
made as from 15th January, 1920, and on the 3lst August, 1923, 
is was raised to £45 10s. A proportionate reduction is made in 
respect of any income or property of the claimant, so that the pensioner’s 
income with the pension shall not exceed £78 per annum in the case of un- 
married pensioners, whether male or female. In computing i income, benefits 
accruing from friendly societies are not to be reckoned as income, nor gifts 
nor allowances from ‘children or grandchildren. In assessing the value of 
property, the home in which the pensioner permanently resides is not in- 
cluded. Money payable to a pensioner while he is an inmate of a benevolent 
asylum or hospital may be paid to the institution for his benefit. 
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The following statement shows the applications received in New South 
Wales, the number of old-age pensions current, and the average rate and 
total liability for old-age pensions in recent years :— 


| j 
i | Old-age Pensions current in New \ + Estimated 
| South Wales at 30th June, Woh eee Li aoa 
i i ‘ly Rate nnu: ability per 
phn ao | New Ciaims. Gt Pension: H Liability, 1 head oF 
. \ as at 30th as at 30th. | Population, 
; Male, Female. Total, June, June. as at 80th 
| H i June. 
SN ee etch a 7 - i ep Be ne 
| | r | 
I s. dj £ ; 8. da. 
1912 | 4,763 | 13,639 16,029 |; 29,668 9 7 734,526" | 8 7 
1919: 4,634 | 14,979 20,543 35,522 12 0 /| 1,112,098 ll 4 
1920. | 6,23) | 15,515 | 21,843 37,358 | 14. 6G =| 1,403,534 ' 13.9 
is2i 6,727 16,033 | 23,004 39,037 I4 1 1,428,258 13°¢8 
1922 ! 5,280 16,498 23,567 | 40,065 14 3 | 1,484,678 3 11 
1823 : 5,851 17,016 | 24,204 41,220 i 142 1,523,078 | 13 11 
i ins t 


The old-age pensioners in Woe South Wales, as at 30th June, 1928, repre- 
sented 18-8 per thousand of population, and in the Commonwealth as a whole 
19-1 per 1,000. Approximately one-third of the persons having the requisite . 
age qualification are in receipt of old-age pensions. 


Invalid Pensions. 

Invalid pensions were first paid in New South Wales under the Invalidity 
and Accidents Pensions Act, passed by the State Parliament in 1907, which 
allowed pensions payable from Consolidated Revenue up to £26 a year to 
persons over 16 years of age permanently incapacitated for any work. The 
State system was maintained until the payment of invalidity pensions was 
undertaken by the Commonwealth on 15th December, 1910. The pensions 
paid during the currency of the State Act amounted to £235,012. 

Pensions, up toa maximum rate of 17s. 6d. per week, are payable to persons 

who have roided for at least five years and have become incapacitated or blind 
in Australia, also to persons permanently incapacitated or blird by reason of 
congenital defect if they were brought to Australia before the age of 3 years. 
Invalid penslors are not payable to persons whose income or property exceeds 
the limits prescribed in the case of applicants for old-age pensions, or whose 
relations adequately maintain them. Aliens, Asiaties (é (except those born in 
Australia), and aboriginal natives of Australia, Africa, Pacific eee ds, and 
New Zealand are not: qualified to receive invalid pensions 


Particulars of transactions in New South Wales daving the last five years 


are shown below in comparison with 1912, the first complete year of Com- 
monwealth control. 


arn Snes gee , Hstimated 
| Gouth Walea at 90th June” | Weeklpaate| “annual” | Liability 
Year ended | New | Soo : neds pete s1QE UIE} 
Y New __| of Pens Liability | per head ct 
30th June. | Claims. | | wap eras Mea | Poptiatien 
Males. Females. Total, 20th June. j 80th June. | as at 
! = anes soall Pa Nedoe Bae a | 80t h Jure, 
f } | 
| | } oa. ‘£ | ad. 
1912 1,784 | 2549 | 2,278 4,827 9 9 121,836 | 14 
1919 2,059 6,086 {| 7,012 | 13,098 | 12.4 | 419,692 | 4 3 
1920 |; 38480 : 6,583 | 7,754 14,837 | 14 9 SAOISE | 5 5 
1921 3j278 | 7,016 8,371 15,3887 | 14 9 | 588,583 | 5 8 
1922 | 2,924 | 7,166 | 8,781: | 15,897 14 8 | 606,788 | 5 8 
1923 + 2,529 } 7,357 -| 8,995 16,352 li 8 | 693 23° 298 i 5 8 
i ‘ } 
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The invalid pensions current in New South Wales on 30th June, 1923, 
represented 7-5 per thousand of population, ecmpared with 7-1 for the Com- 
monwealth. On 80th June, 1912, the corresponding rates were 2-9 and 2-4 - 
respectively. 

The total expenditure by the Commonwealth on invalid and old-age 
pensions during the year ended 30th June, 1923, was £5,511,926, of which an 
amount of £5,337,936 was paid as pensions, and £86,080 to benevolent 
asylums for the maintenance of pensioners. The cost of administration 
amounted to £87,910. 

War Pensions. 

The Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act, 1920, passed by the Common- 
wealth Parliament, provides for the grant of pensions upon the death or 
incapacity, as the result of warlike operations, of members of the Common- 
wealth naval or military forces. The general administration of the Act is 
entrusted to three commissioners appointed by the Governor-General, and a 
Board of three members in each State. 

The rates of pension payable on total incapacity range from £4 4s. to 
£6 6s. per fortnight, according to rank. In cases of partial incapacity the 
rates are assessed by the Commissioners, The wife of a totally incapacitated 
member receives a pension ranging from £1 16s. per fortnight to £3 per 
fortnight. Widows receive from £2 7s. to £6 per fortnight. Widowed mothers 
receive pensions ranging from £2 to £6 per fortnight, and a pension is payable 
on account of each child under 16 years of age. : 

The loss of two or-more limbs, of both legs, feet, arms, hands, or eyes, ot 
of arm and leg, hand and foot, or one ey® together with leg, foot, hand, or 
arm, or the loss of all fingers and thumls, or lunacy, or wounds, injuries, 
or disease involving total permanent disabling effects, and very severe 
facial disfigurements, are regarded as constituting total incapacitation. 
The amputation of a leg at the hip, or an arm at the shoulder joint, is held 
to constitute an incapacity of 80 per cent., while the loss of leg, foot, hand, 
or arm otherwise constitutes 75 per cent. disablement. Blinded soldiers 
receive a special pension at the rate of £8 per fortnight. A lump sum may 
be paid instead of a pension which is not more than 30 per cent. of the rate 
for total incapacity. In amputation cases, special allowances are paid. 

The number of pensioners under the War Pensions Act as at 30th June, 
1923, was as follows :— 


New South Wales. Commonwealth. 
Pensioners. 1 
; Average " . Average 
Number of . Pity | Number of : 
Penacion | Een Pensioners ae eed 
£s. d £ ad. 
Incapacitated Soldiers ae eke ts 24,951; 1 6 7 74,692 | 113 8 
Dependents of Deceased Soldiers ... er 12,623 45,635 } 
i 018 1) ; 01711 
Dependents of Incapacitated Soldiers... 33,993 111,828 | \ 


Total. ... ie voi 71,567 [ 1 5 J 232,155 | 1 3 0 


At 30th June, 1923, there were 71,567 war pensions current in New South 
Wales, and the annual liability was estimated to be £2,331,16C. The actual 
expenditure on account of pensions in New South Wales during the year 
ended 30th June, 1923, was £2,418,636, the total cost to the Common- 
wealth Government being £7,284,551, including cost of administration, 
£149,584, 
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Government Service Pensions. 

The existing pension funds for employees of the State Government of New 
South Wales are the Public Service Superannuation Fund, the Police Super 
annuation and Reward Fund, and the Government Railways Superannuation 
Fund. An Act which provides for the. superannuation of employees of 
the Commonwealth Government came into operation on 22nd November, 
1922. These funds are maintained partly by deductions from officers’ sala- 
ries and partly by grants from the public revenue. Special provision is made 
for pensions to judges, the amount paid from Consolidated Revenue during 
the year ended 30th June, 1923, being £6,503. 

The first Public Service Superannuation Fund in New South Wales was 
established by the Civil Service Act, 1884, but in 1895 the admission of new 
contributors was discontinued and the existing contributors were given the 
option of withdrawing from the fund. The officers who elected to dis- 
continue their contributions are entitled under prescribed conditions to 
receive refunds and gratuities on retirement. Officers who have continued to 
contribute are entitled to an annual pension equal to one-sixtieth of the 
average annual salary for the last three years’ service, multiplied by the 
years of service, not exceeding forty, the pensions being payable on retirement 
through incapacity or at age 60, or on abolition of office. The amounts 
payable from the fund in excess of contributions are paid out of Consolidated © 
Revenue. During the year 1922-23 the expenditure was £181,484, consisting 
of pensions, £170,936, and refunds of contributions, £10,548. Contributions 
by public servants amounted to £7,912. On 30th June, 1923, there were 
794 officers in receipt of pensions amounting to £158,469. In addition, 148 
officers, who had been transferred to the Commonwealth Service, were 
receiving pensions amounting to £33,398, a proportion being payable by the 
State and the balance by the Commonwealth Government. Certain Govern- 
ment officers received pensions from an annual appropriation in terms of the 
Constitution Act, the aggregate amount paid during 1922-23 being £1,133. 

The existing Public Service Superannuation Fund was constituted by the 
provisions of the Superannuation Acts, 1916 and 1918, which provide a 
scheme of pensions and other benefits for employees of the New South Wales 
Government and other public bodies, except those subject to the Railway 
Service and Police Superannuation Acts. One-half of the cost of the scheme 
is borne by the employees, except where otherwise provided, and the balance 
by the employers. The age of retirement is 60 years, but women may elect. 
to contribute for retirement at age 55. Upor the death of a contributor or 
pensioner his widow receives one-half of the smount of pension for which 
he has contributed, and £13 per annum for each child under 16 years of age. 
Contributions by employees are compulsory and vary in accordance with 
the age and salary of the contributor. Tables showing the rates of contri- 
butions and of pensions were published in the 1919 edition of this Year Book.. 

Certain sections of the Superannuation Act, which conferred pension rights: 
without contributions on employees who had reached the age of 60 years, 
came into force in 1916, and the other provisions on Ist July, 1919. 

At 30th June, 1923, the number of employees contributing to the fund was 
17,636, viz., 11,575 men and.6,061 women. The pensions in force in respect 
of contributors numbered 664, amounting to £44,042 annually, and 1,622: 
pensions were payable in respect of persons who had not contributed to the 
fund, the annual amount being £114,473. During the year ended 30th June, 
1923, the income of thé fund amounted to £1,131,485, including £250,695 
contributions due by employees and £689,792 by employers. Of the last- 
mentioned sum only £74,136 were actually paid into the fund during the 
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year. Thetfunds of the Board at 30:h June, 1923, amounted to £4,727,959, 
including £2,147,235 invested in securities and £2,545,219 due for employers’ 
contributions. 

A pension fund for the police force was established in 1899, amending 
legislation being passed in 1906. Annual contributions by members of the 
service are at the rate of 4 per cent. of salary. Other sources of revenue 
are penalties imposed on members of the police force, penalties and damages 
awarded to the police as prosecutors, and the proceeds of the sale of unclaimed 
goods in possession of the police. The amount of pension payable to 
members who entered the police service prior to 1906 is graduated in accord- 
ance with length of service. The retiring age is 60 years, except in cases of 
incapacitation, bat under prescribed conditions the services of any member 
of the force may be retained until he reaches the age of 65 years. During 
the year ended 20th June, 1923, the receipts of the Police Superannuation 
and Reward Fund amounted to £178,659, including deductions from salaries, 
£63,659, and special appropriation from Consolidated Revenue, £110,000. 
The disbursements, £169,739, included pensions, £163,850; gratuities £5,554 ; 
and miscellancous, £335. 

The Railway Service Superannuation Fund was established in October, 
1910. The contributions from employees of the railway and tramway 
services are at the rate of 14 percent. of salary, and the State provides all 
that is necessary beyond such contributions. The amount of pension pay- 
able is one-sixtieth of the average annual salary during term of service, 
multiplied by the number of years of service, the maximum, pension being 
two-thirds of the average salary, At 30th June, 1923, there were 41,305 
contributors. The number of pensions in force was 2,442, amounting in the 
aggregate to £180,802 per annum, The average rate of pension was £71. 
per annum. Since the inception of the fund 3,380 pensions have heen 
granted, and 846 pensioners have died; 87 officers under €0 have been 
re-employed, and 5 pensions have been written off the books. During the 
year 1922-23 the receipts of the fund amounted to £173,655, including con- 
tribuéions by employees, £153,432 and an amount of £19,100 irom the Con- 
solidaicd Revenue. The disbursements, representing pensions, gratuities, 
refunds, evc., amounted to £186,566. The total amount paid in pensions 
since the inception of the fund on Ist October, 1910, was £1,173,421, and the 
total subsidy from the Consolidated Revenue Fund amounted to £145,850. 

Tn the Superannuation Fund of the Commonwealth Public Service Fund as 
at 30th June, 1923, there were 26,876 contributors, of whom 9,474 were in 
the State of New South Wales. 


THRIFT. | 


The wages of even the lowest paid adult worker in New South Wales, as 
fixed by the Board of Trade, includes an allowance for life assurance, contri- 
butions to friendly societies, amusements, tobacco, intoxicating liquors, etc. ; 
thus a widespread opportunity is afforded for thrift.. Eviderces that thrift 
is practised extensively are found in the strong position of friendly societies—- 
both in membership and fivances; in the increasing proportion of savings 
bank depositors and larger average amounts at credit; in the flourishing 
condition of life assurance institutions, and in the growth of Starr-Bowkett 
Building Societies and co-operative trading societies, 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Friendly Societies for many years have exercised a strong influence for 
good among the industrial classes by inculcating habits of thrift, and by 
preventing and relieving distress, 
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So long ago as 1834 the first friendly society in New South Wales, the 
Australian Union Benefit Society, was established, and it is still operating. 

The earliest societies were founded by former members of English orders 
who had emigrated to Australia before the business of friendly societies In 
Great Britain was placed on a scientific basis, and subjected to legal regula- 
tion, The first bodies, therefore, performed their functions with little 
supervision until 1899, when an Act of Parliament conferred on the Registrar 
‘power to inspect lodge-books and to prosecute in cases of defaleation, and 
authority to enforce the adoption of an adequate scale of contributions. In 
this way stability was ensured, and subsequent improvements in the 
administration have placed friendly societies on a sound basis. — 

The legislation affecting friendly societies was consolidated in the Act of 
1912, but two amendments were made in 1913 and further amendments in 
1916, 1920, and 1922, The more important provisions of the various Acts 
were outlined in the 1921 issue of this Year Book at page 483. 

The benefits assured are fairly uniform in all societies, and consist usually 
of medical attendance and medicine for a member and his family, with sick 
pay for the member, and funeral allowances for the member and his wife. 
The usual sickness benefit is 21s. per week during the first six months of 
illness, 10s. 6d. during the next six months, and 5s. per week during the 
remainder of illness, this last provision being rendered possible by the system 
of State subvention, of which details are given later. There is a tendency to 
increase the sickness benefit and in several cocieties members are permitted 
to contribute for additional benefits up to 42s. per week. The funeral 
benefits range usually from £10 to £40 at death of the member, according to 
the period of membership, and a contingent benefit of £10 or £15 is payable 
on death of his wife. In several societies members may assure for sums up 
to £100, and in two of them it is possible to assure for £200, the maximum 
allowed by law. A separate benefit for widows of members—usually 
£10—may be assured in most of the societies for a stated contribution. 

The sorieties may be divided into two classes, viz., Friendly Societies 
proper, and Miscellaneous Societies, whose objects bring them within the 
scope of friendly societies’ legislation, but whose benefits differ somewhat 
from-those of ordinary friendly societies. 

At 30th June, 1923, there were 56 societies, including 20 Miscellaneous; 
15 possessed branches, and 41, including 2 with juvenile branches, were 
classed as Single Societies. : 

The following summary shows the branches, membership, and funds as 
at 30th June, 1923 :— 


¥ a \ 
| Societies and | 


Classification. | Branches. | Members. | Funds. 
Friendly Societies Proper— i; No | No. i £ 
Affiliated 60. eee nes ane? = 2120 | 210,774 | 2,662,880 
RIDGIG: ex Saeee Ne GG es Se 23 3,889 | — @5,161 
| a 

. 2,143 214,663 | 2,727,991 

Miszellaneous Societies —..., sid, Aaa e 20 103 | 28,370 
Total eu ..6 2,163 | 214,766 2,756.36) 


The societies classified as “ Friendly Societies proper ’”’ offer such a wide 
range and appeal so strongly to individual sympathies that the field of 
operations for new societies is limited, and only one new society has been 
established since 1913. 

The number of members has grown rapidly since 1899, when societies 
were first subjected to supervision by the Registrar. In that year there 
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“were 78,245 members, equal to 5-9 per cent. of the population, and there- 
after a continuous development proceeded until the outbreak of war, when 
the number declined owing to enlistments and, subsequently, through deaths 
on active service. Each year since the termination of the war has shown 
an increase, however, and the progress since 1919 has been greater than in 
the pre-war’ years. This growth, the decline during the war period and the 
4 subsequent recovery are shown in the following table :—- 


‘ Aggregate Membership. j Aggregate Membership. 
“Year. Year. 
Member, | Petventage, | | aMombers, | op feet, 
- 1899 {78,245 | 5y 1917. | s«177,602 9-2 
1905 101,463 | 70 | 1918 ! 180,896 9-2 
1910 — 149,579 91 ! 1919 | 184,174 9-0 
1913 188,590), 10°2 i 1g2i* 199,688 9°5 
1914 192,395. |. 9-7 || 1929" 209,133 9°7 
1915, 178,705. | Ot | 1923* 214,663 9°8 
“3916 178,877 | 95 ' 
* As at 30th June. 


The number of members entitled to benefits at 30th June, 1923, was 
195,386, the remainder being ineligible generally on account of arrears of 
contributions. The benefits of medical attendance and medicine accrue also 
to the member’s family, but such persons are not included in the mem bership. 
It is estimated that probably 650,000 persons directly or indirectly share in 
these benefits. 

The membership at 30th June, 1923, embraced 182,564 men, 15,704 women, 
and 16,395 juveniles. As compared with the membership at 30th June, 
1922, there were increases of 5,061 men and 700 women, and a decrease of 

931 juveniles, the total net increase being 5,530. 

Information regarding receipts and “expenditure ot Friendly Societies, 
and the accumulated assets,. may be found: upon reference to the chapter 
of this Year Book entitled Private Finance. 


Miscellaneous Friendly Societies. 


In addition to the Friendly Societies proper there were at 30th June, 
.1923, twenty miscellaneous societies registered under the Friendly Societies 
Act. Eighteen were medical institutions or dispensaries which supply 
medicine to all members whose names have been placed on their lists by 
contributing branches, and in some eases arrange for medical attendance. 

The receipts of the dispensaries during the twelve months ended 30th 
June, 1923, were £51,032, and the expenditure was £44,526, so that there 
was an excess of receipts amounting to £6,506. These bodies have received’ 
liberal grants from the Government, and with this assistance have been able 
to purchase land and to erect buildings, the shares of the subscribing 
branches being covered by the issue of interest-bearing debentures, In 
addition to making the necessary interest payments, most of the dispensaries 
have been enabled to make substantial reductions in the principal. 

The following particulars ee Miscellaneous Friendly Societies 
relate to the year ended 30th June, 1923 :— 


f Other 
Classification. Dispensaries. | Miscellaneous Total. 
Societies. 
Societies... ww. No, 18 2 20 
Membership No. es 103 103 
Receipts 51,032 141 51,173 


ig wis £ 
Expenditure - ee £ 44,526. : 125 44,651 
Funds si en) El. BB 082 288 | 28,370 
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State Subvention of Friendly Societies. 

To enlarge the sphere of usefulness of the Friendly Societies the Subven- 
tion to Friendly Societies Act, 1908, now consolidated with the Friendly 
Societies Act, assured. to the societies, which might. elect to be bound by its 
provisions, the following monetary benefits payable from the Consolidated 
Revenue of the State :— 

1. Sickness pay— 

(a) One-half of the cost in each year in respect of continuous sickness 
after twelve months from the commencement of such. sickness, for 
male members less than 65, and for females less than 60 years of 
age—provided that the maximum cost to the State must not exceed 
5s. per week for-each case, 

(6) The whole cost of sickness pay in respect of male members aged 65 
‘years and over, and of female members aged 60 years and over— 
subject to the same proviso as above. 


2. Amount equal to contributions payable— 

(a) on account of all male members 65 years and over, and of female 
members 60 years and over, for medicine and. medical attendance, 
provided that such contributions shall not be more than those 
payable by members of the same society under the:ages stated. 

(5) under the rules of a society in respect of the aged members above 
mentioned, to assure payment of funeral allowance—not exceeding 
£50—at their death. 

With the exception of the Irish National Foresters, all affiliated societies 
have become applicants under the Act. 

The following is a summary of the dims from the beginning of the year 
1918 to 36th June, 1923 :— 


gf Siekriess Pay. \ Contributions. 
BF | = * —| 3 
o . ‘ : a 
3 Continuous Sickness'‘of i . S 
Q a j . . 
' 8 | Sickness. Aged Members. Medica Bitseial Ba 
Year, SS, eye ao £8 
a | 22 /¢ ) ee T-#) 4742/4) #2123 
= ER 3 RA 3 & 5 a 3 3 
a | £8 8 Ba | 8 |. 8 a 2 3 
2 | gs 3g SS | # | 8 EI a a 
|< 1 5a aa of | <= | § < 5 < 
{ as } 
| £ £ | &£ £ £ 
| 


1918 29 1,105 | 5,564 | 2,165 | 14,288/ 6,318 | 8,835} 6,986 |’ 3,553 | 32,190 
1919 | 28 | 1,184 { 6,186 | 2,448 | 15,023 | 6,799 { 9,818] 7,449 ] 3,838 | 34,865 
1921* | 29 1,312 | 9,431 | 2,918 | 24,4941 7,748 | 16,498) 8,579 | 6,378 { 56,801 
192]-22) 27 1,194 | 6,489 | 2,694 | 17,810; 8,062 | 14,310] 8,895 | 4,688 | 43,297 
1922-23). 27 | 1,276 


6,739 | 2,818.| 19,282 | 9,124 | 16,017} 9,859) 5,141 | 47,129 


| 


* Eighteen months ended 30th June. 


Upto 30th June, 1923, the total amount paid as subvention to the societies 
was £398,735. 

The system -has been of benefit to all the societies, but more particularly 
to those in which the proportion of aged members is large. 

The following table shows: the average annual weeks of sickness per 
member in New South Wales at every fifth year of age during the years 
1900-08 in comparison with the experience of the Manchester Unity Friendly 

* 40089—_3 tre ~ ei. 
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Society of England, 1893-7, the South Australian Friendly Societies, 1895- 
1904, and the Victorian Friendly Societies, 1903-7 :— 


ao beard! oe scsueiee tom 
s Krien 4 at n fc 
Central Age. “Sovistics, | Raglan, Sadietioa, Soateties, 
1900-1908. 1893-1897. 1895-1904, 1908-1907, 
| 
Years 
[18 84 95 74 91 
23 76 90 “17 “86 
28 74 ‘97 | “15 “85 
33 i 75 110 : ‘79 | 89 
33 | 'B4 1°33 “$9 “99 
43 i 1:02 1°65 i 1:04 | 1:20 
48 { 1:32 2-11 1:32 | 1°46 
53 1°85 | 298 1:80 ' 9-10 
58 2°94 4°41 2-84 | 3°82 - 
63 4°63 7:15 4°44 | 6°56 


A valuation of the assets and liabilities of the societies is made at 
intervals in the office of the Registrar. Particulars are given in the chapter 
of this volume relating to Private Finance, and the sickness experience 
and the mortality rate of the members of affiliated societies, exclusive 
of soldiers, were discussed on page 485 of the 1921 issue. 


Hovsine. 

A classification of the occupied dwellings in New South Wales, as disclosed. 
by the Census of 1921, is shown in the following statement in comparison 
with similar particulars, as at the previous Census. A room or a suite of 
rooms occupied 2 as a tenement or flat is classified as a separate dwelling :— 


& Number of Dwellings. Per cent. of Total. 
Nature of Dwelling. n Census, 1921, | 
j Sensus, |—___.__________--___- | 1911. | 1921. 
191. | 
| politen: | Country.| Total. | 
Private house ..| 317,462 |160,558 | 236,061 | 396,619 | 95-38 | 91-16 
Tenement or flat in private house. 2,304 | 12,764 5,085 | 17,849 69 4-10 
Caretaker’s quarters in store, office, 
etc. is ss sins “x4 237 390 241 631 07 15 
Hotel at ae a «| 2,795 659 1,982 2,641 84 “61 
Boarding house, lodging house, 
coffee palace... aes we} = 5,966 8,819 3,904 | 12,723 1-79 2-92 
Educational institution ... 229 156 307 463 07 ‘ll 
Religious institution (non- educa- 
tional) ... dy ee whe 135 32 57 89 04 02 
Hospital “ae 479 226 509 735 14 17 
Charitable institution (other than 
hospital) 159 49 50 99 05 02 
Military or Naval establishment... 112 18 15 33 03 “OL 
Penal establishment see Se 132 il 28 39 04 “OL 
Police barracks eet ess ee 28 5 29 34 ‘01 ‘01 
Police station or quarters .. «| 584 38 488 526 “16 “12 
Fire station ... aa exe 65 | 62 47 109 02 02 
Other and unspecified ee ais 68 61 537 598 02 14 
Wagon, van, camp . w|  2,18S | 22 1,846 1,868 64 +43. 
Aboriginal camp in which whites ¢ or 
halt- castes Tete living 21 ve i8 18 ‘01 00 
Total dwellings ...[ 332,841 [183,870 | 251,204 | 435,074 | 100 100 


ESC IEC ATC 
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The most striking feature of the comparison is the increase in house- 
sharing, which is a result of a shortage of houses, of high rents and building 
costs, and a scarcity of domestic labour. The number of tenements and 
flats increased from 2,304, or -69 per cent. in 1911, to 17,849, or 4-1 per cent, 
in 1921, and the number of boarding and lodging houses from 5,966, or 1-8 per 
cent., to 12,723, or 2:9 per cent. The proportion of private houses declined 
from, 95-38 per cent to 91-16 per cent. 


In addition to the occupied dwellings there were 18,619 unoceupied 
dwellings, and 2,724 in course of construction in New South Wales in April, 
1921. 


The total number of inmates of private dwellings, 7.e., private houses, 
tenements and flats, in 1921 was 1,872,579, or 89-6 per cent. of the total 
population, the corresponding figures in 1911 being 1,494,504 inmates, or 
91-2 per cent. 


A classification of these dwellings, according to the number of inmates, 
gives the following comparison :-—- 


Number of Dwellings. Proportion per cent. 
Nuniber of Inmates. — = i ; 
1911. 1921, 1911. | 1921. 
i 
t | 32,211) 32,016; lod] 77 
Qa eve ae] 87,648] 58,838] 11-8 | 13-0 
Sw eee eel = 46,879 | 68,598] 9146) 16-5 
4 50,122} 72,779 | 15-7 | 176 
Bie ae ws aes 45,588 | 62,829 142] 152 
Bi awe wee] 86,714 | 46,978] 11-5 | LB 
7 26,640 | 31,682 8-3 76 
Bese aes eee], 18,184 | 20,482 | BT | 49 
Die vee ase wee L877] 1,995 3-5 2-9 
WO nee nee awe. 8,898 6,645 21 1-6 
lltolS .. ow. eal 845 | 6,601] 28 16 
Over 15... iad sea 565 230 +2 | 
Total .. ... 319,766 | 414,468 | 1006 100 
t 


In 1921 over 62 per cent. of the private dwellings contained from 2 to 5 
inmates, as compared with 56 per cent. in 1911. The number of dwellings 
with only one inmate declined in proportion from 10-1 per cent. to 7-7 per 
cent. during the intercensal period, and those with more than 5 inmates 
from 33-6 per cent, to 30 per cent. 


The average number of inmates per private dwelling in 1921, viz., 4°52, 
was lower than the average 4:67 in 1911, and the decrease was accompanied 
by a decrease in the average size of the private dwellings from 5:04 rooms 
to 4:97 rooms. Since 1911 many large private houses have been converted 
into flats or have become occupied as boarding-houses, while, on account 
of the high cost of building and a scarcity of domestic labour, there has been. 
a tendency to restrict the size of new buildings, 
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‘In the following comparison the private dwellings are classified according 
to the number of rooms, The kitchen is included as.a room, but’ the rooms 
-used as bathroom, pantry, or store, are excluded :— 


Number of Dwellings. | Per cent. of Total. 
Number of Rooms per 
Dwelling. 
1911. 1921. 1911. 1921. 

Loe sae ee yes 20,321 12,787 64 31 

Dies eos aah oan 14,596 14,072 46 34 

ban oe whe vee 24,288 30,132 76 7:2 
4.. tek 70,241 | 102,175 22-0 24:6 - 

5. A 75,063 124,131 23:5 29-9 

6... 54,369 | 71,158 17-0 17-2 

Te, 26,993 29,292 8-4 71 

Sizk 14,766 13,627 4-6 3°3 

Dive oy an a 7,016 5,783 2-2 1-4 

- 10-14 we ro wie 9,427 6,573 2-9 1-6 

15-19 ee ive aaa 964 626 3) +2 

20 and over wb ise 882 | 227° ‘l “l 

Unspecified . 2. ee 1,340 3,885 ; “4 a) 

| 
Total... see 319,766 414,468 100 100 
i i 


The average number of inmates per room in private dwellings was 1-08 
in 1911, and 1-10 in 1921. 

The principal materials used in the construction of private dwellings 
are wood and bricks, wooden buildings being more numerous in the country 
districts. In 1921 the number of private dwellings with outer walls built 
of brick represented 40-2 per cent. of the total, and 48-9 per cent. had wooden 
walls, 


{ Number of Private Per cent. 
Dwellings. 
Materials. 7 
i l 
| 1911. 1921. | 1941. 1921 
| 
‘ | 
Stone wee ae te an weal 9,020 9,684. 2:8 2.3 
Brick fi aus Bieg. Saas «| 114,679 166,558 35:9 40-2 
Concrete ate ses wi wee tae 865 2,606 3 | “6 
Tron ... ce A aie ae wie 8,851 11,639 238 2°8 
Wood 35 See | ae ie «| 162,493 202,782 50-8 48-9 
Sun-dried bricks a ae wx 1,875 1,162 6 3 
Pisé was ate tee wits ae 1,741 2,217 6 5 
Lathe and plaster ... vee ees eae 791 923 | 2 2 
Wattle anddab ... ses es veal 744 TT | 2 2 
Fibro cement Lee Ses She ae es 3,063 aes “7 
Barlejia,. alte. 2 ie” she Gus ~~ ne 1,290 906: | “4, 2 
- Bushes, rushes, ete. we we we 15 li ate saa 
Calico, canvas, hessian,.etec. ae i 15,706 9,335 4:9 2:3 
Rubberoid and other compositions ses 130° 268 | aes dl 
‘Other materials cae Wes aes ve see 318 | wees ol 
Unspecified ... ies eek oa seal 1,566 25225 | 5B | ‘6. 
Total Gece ake ...| 319,766 414,468 | ‘100 160 


- At-the census of 1921, information was collected to show the material 
used for rodfing the dwellings; the majority of private dwellings“are roofed 
with iron, which is used for the bulk of the rural dwellings. Inthe urban 
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areas slate is used more extensively than in the country districts; roofs of 
tiles are fairly numerous in the metropolitan district, but are rare in the 
country. 


i f S 
j : 
Private | | Private 


Material of Roof. Dwellings, | Material of Roof. Dwellings, 
| 4921 Lo2t. 

Slate... a Se i 50,319 | Bushes, rushes, ete. ... bas 14 
Tiles ads eh 263 wee 45,326.|. Calico, canvas, hessian... wee 8,317 
Concrete aos ies wee 234) Rubberoid, and other composi-; © 
Tron aes par ay «| 296,047 | tions Sei aie ox 2,213: 
Wood. ... iss ite see 4,124 || Other materials ae ee 288. 
Thatch. ... ae ee wa 93.) Unspecified ars ice ei 2,981. 
Fibro cement ... es Ue 2,720 |) —<—— 
Bark ay ae se oe B792 |! Total... a we] 414,468 


In. the metropolitan district the majority of the private dwellings are 
oceupied hy tenants, but owing to a great preponderance of owner-occupiers 
in the country districts approximately one half of the private dwellings in 
the State are oceupied by owners or by prospective owners purchasing by 
instalments. 


Private Dwellings. Percent. of Total. 


Occupied by— : 1921, 
1911, ~ ; -- 1911. 1921, 
Pest Country. | Total, 
Owner ag oe «| 129,423 | 43,451 | 104,032 147,483 40-5 35-6 
Purchaser by instalments ... 11,322 | 25,394 | 21,559 46,953 35 113 
Tenant ees * «| 160,314. | -99,736 | 92,525 192,261 50-1 46-4 
Other and dasvaelen ice 18,707 4,741 | 23,030 27,771 5-9 6-7 
| 
Total ai veo} 819,766. | 1733322. | 241,146 414,468 | 100 100 
24 i \ 


The increase in the number of dwellings occupied by persons who. are 
purchasing them by instalments.is due to some extent to measures taken by 
the State and Federal Governments to assist people to acquire homes. 


The problem of housing has assumed considerable importance in New 
South Wales in the past decade. In most country towns land is still com- 
paratively cheap, and the inhabitants have generally been able to acquire 
adequate space-for building hygienic dwellings; and, though close supervision of 
building was not inaugurated until 1919, such towns are free from the bad 
housing conditions which exist. in some older: countries. Nevertheless, in 
the city, in some of the large towns possessing an industrial population, and 
in mining centres, undesirable features have been. allowed to obtrude, so 
that-some parts bave developed into “ slum” areas. 


In 1911 the Government decided to take action in the matter of housing, 
and a Select Committee was appointed by the Legislative Assembly to inquire 
into.the-increase.in rents. In the following year the State Housing Scheme 
was. launched, and.a Royal. Commissioner was: appointed to investigate the 
question of the “ Housing of Workmen.” The report of the Commission 
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drew attention to some little-recognised evils, including the “ slum” areas 
of the city, the poor housing of towns, the absence of town- -planning, and the 
proper supervision of town-building. A number of the points raised by 
the Commissioner were met by the Local Government Act, 1919, which 
conferred very extensive powers on municipal and shire councils, not only 
in supervising and regulating the construction of buildings, but in promoting 
schemes of town-planning on modern lines. 

To assist the councils in their difficulties a Town Planning Advisory Board 
was appointed by proclamation of the Governor in October, 1918. The 
Board is actively engaged with the problems of metropolitan and country 
urban settlement. A Town Planning Association was formed in 1913 with 
the object of promoting legislation for the better laying-out of towns and 
of propagating knowledge of the advantages accruing from and the need 
for town-planning. 

The Architects Act, 1921, was brough into operation on 1s; August 
1922, to establish a Board of Architsecss for the purpose of regulating the 
practice of architecture. The Board consists of eight members, including the 
head of the faculty of architecture in the University of Sydney, the president 
of the Institute of Architects and of the Architects’ Association of New South 
Wales, and the lecturer in charge of the Department of Architecture at the 
Sydney Technical College. Persons using the name ‘ architces’ are required 
to be registered, registration being granted to persons over 21 years of age who 
possess the requisite qualifications. The Act does not apply to naval archi- 
tects. In January, 1924, there were 457 registered architects in New South 
Wales. ; 

Brick buildings predominate in the city and suburbs, local sandstone is 
used also to a great extent in the construction of the larger buildings. For 
suburban dwellings the cottage plan is favoured. The maximum height of 
buildings 1 in the metropolitan district is limited by law to 150 feet, except 
in the case of those erected for the purposes of public worship. Outside the 
_ city proper, permission must be obtained from the Chief Secretary for the 
erection of buildings over 100 feet high. The skyline must be approved by 
him and adequate provision must be made for protection against fire. 

Tn the city of Sydney improvements in regard to housing have been con- 
tinous during recent years. In addition to the operations undertaken by 
private enterprise the City Council has been active in resuming and remodelling 
insanitary and congested areas. 

The number of new buildings for which permission to erect was granted 
He the councils in the metropolitan district during the last five vears is shown 

elow :— 


New ia Net Increase of 


Year. a 7 = yopulenen, 
i fe a yaney an 

Sydney. Suburbs. oe. wrunietpalities, | Suburbs, 

Se Lier hen eee it = 
1919 147 6,969 7,116 . 45,470 
1920 | 143 8,524 8,667 | 8,859 31,700 
1921 92 5,475 5,567 3,131 25,780 
1922 | 139 8,445 | 8,584 4,629 29,300 
1923, | 186 10,825 / 1,011 5,926 25,500 


*Notavailable. 

In 1923 there was extraordinary activity in building, and the number of 
new premises for which permits were obtained was nearly double the number 
in 1921. 
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The extent of building operations in various mun‘cipalities outside the metro- 
politan district is indicated by the following statement of the number and 
value of buildings for whose erection permission was granted during the last 
three years. Only those municipalities are specified where permission was 
granted for the erection of more than seventy-five buildings in a year, and the 
other municipalities are grouped :-— : 


B82. 1921. 1922. 1928, 
Country Municipalities, a3 aR = — = se os ace 
moe j ‘ 
| 352 No. ; Value. No. | Value. | No. | Value. 
t e 
/ 1 7 | ] 
\ £ ' £ | : £ 
Auburm ... aie wf 14,770 147 | 86,287 161 | 122,050 | 231 | 148,882 
Bankstown : 12,469 | 247 | 145,676 | 317) 153,752 | 355 | 202,235 
Cabramatta aud “‘Canley : | | 
Vale sa ihe wl 3,280 Al | 14,335 62 24,639 |. 98 | 30,809 
Dundas... oe wd 4,016 | 46; 44,000 70 70,600 | 77 ; 67,084 
Granville ... “ wet 14,370 112 69,688 170 99,814 184 \ 172,342 
Tlawarra Central .| 5,190 29 | 27,297 31 13,272 76; 25,614 
Lidcombe se «| 11,040 94 58,032 135 | 76,883 | 227 | 133,128 
Parramatta ore «o} 15,050 38 32,517 &9 64,751 109 | 738,045 
Queanbeyan es wf = 2,110 7 2,450 18 11,771 | 79 | 24,938 
Fairfield... 5,760 67 | 29,015 | 148! 49,169 | 119 | 57,566 
Prospect and Sherwood .. 9,700 139 62,625 219 | 124,040 | 269 | 150,499 
Lismore... .--| 9,220 83 63,005 141 | 10% 362 135} 161,699 
Newcastle and suburbs ... 87,470 | 773) 574,304 | 756) 547,740 71,156 | 771,313 
Taree the ee «| 2,020 | 18 22,532 85 51,464 | 54 | §5,516 
Katoomba, ae -| 9,670 58 | 45,461 86 66,911 | 112: 70,402 
Lithgow ... oi | 12,940 87 49,948 39 16,455 = 59 i 25,702 
Albury... ide wf 7,970 24; 17,884 100 47,889 735 80,981 
Wagga... oa --| 8,200 54 43,147 187 | 110,615 ; 228 | 156,882 
Wollongong : .f 6,980 * * - # 125) 66,145 
Other Municipalities ...] 293740 | 1,057 | 580,806 11,815 | 924,722 |2,160 (1.383,2 
Total .., ...| 536,050 | 3,131 1,979,109 4,629 (2,678,399 | 5,926 (8,793,126 
J 4 


* Information not supplied. 


Assistance to Home Buiiprrs. 
State Operations, 


In 1912, when the shortage of the smaller class of dwelling-houses was 
becoming acute in Sydney, the Government tock steps to supplement the 
operations of private builders by undertaking the construction in the South 
Randwick district of a model suburb, which was named Daceyville.* The 
Housing Act was passed, under which the control of the operations was 
entrusted to a Housing Board consisting of three members, appointed by the 
Government. The Minister administering the Act was authorised, on the 
recommendation of the Board, to purchase and subdivide lands and to erect 
buildings for residential and other purposes and to sell or lease such buildings 
under certain conditions. In 1913 further provision was made for the 
assistance of home builders, and the Commissioners of the Government 
Savings Bank were authorised to make advances for the purpose. 

As the shortage of houses became more acute towards the end of the war 
period, it was decided in 1919 to enlarge the scope of the State Housing 
scheme, Additional powers were given to the Housing Board, which was 
authorised to make advances, upon the application of persons desiring 
assistance for the purpose of erecting or adding to houses on land owned ky 


* See 1921 issue of Year Book at page 493. 
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them, or to erect dwellings for them on suchland. The Board. was.empowered 
also to make advances to enable applicants to purchase dwellings. already 
erected. Such advances might be made only to adult persons who did not. 
own any other land or dwelling-house, exceeding £250 im value, and whose- 
income did. not exceed £400 per annum, and on the undertaking of the a 
cant that the house when erected would be used as a home for himself and 
his family. 

The maximum amount of any advance was fixed by the statute at £1,000, 
andthe Housing Board was not permitted to advance more than 95 per cent. 
of the-value of any property. The loans are-repayable by instalments spread 
over a period of thirty years for brick, and twenty years for wooden 
buildings, with interest at current rate. A purchaser is not permitted to 
sell, mortgage, or let any property purchased under the scheme before the 
expiration of seven years, unless with the approval of the Board. 

Benefit. building societies, whose objects include the provision of houses 
for their members, may be assisted by grants or loans, but no advances 
have been made as the socicties were not willing to aceept the terms offered 
by the Government. The Act-authorised also the granting of assistance to 
the councils of municipalities and shires in regard to the erection of houses. 

Under the criginal housing scheme it was the intention of the Government 
to erect cottages in model suburbs, ¢.g., Daceyville, te be leased to the 
occupiers. Under later arrangements, introduced in 1919, the houses in: the 
group settlements were built for sale only. 

A number of sites, the majority being areas of Crown land, were 
set apart in the metropolitan district and. in various country localities, as 
shown below. Usually the houses were erected by the Board and sold on 
extended payment terms, but in some cases the land was subdivided: and 
allotted by ballot, and the persons who acquired it were given the option 
of erecting their own dwellings, the money being advanced by the Board, 
or of arranging with the Board to build the houses at a cost 10 be repaid in 
instalments. 

Owing to the fact that the funds placed at the disposal of the Board were 
limited, the available moneys were devoted towards the object of relieving 
the shortage of houses, and no advances were made for the purchase of 
homes already built. 

The following statement shows particulars of the operations of the Housing 
Board from its i inception to 80th June, 1923 :+~. 


7 


Bam. Sym 
i\ eee 2 288 
Ares |Dwolk | SGES Area Dwell | BEE 
Site. ot ings | SEER Site. | of | lings | BEER 
Site lerected.| BEES Site. lerected.. BERE 
BEES ace Ro 
lat ges 
Metropolitan— acres. £ acres, £ 
Daceyville wf 210 |) 314 | 190,191 |) Hamilton eee 5 29 | 24,816 
a No. 1 16 64 | 50,379 || Wollongong... 14 10 | 12,216 
- No. 2 48- 64; 92;067 | ‘Orange ... was J 8 8;087° 
Bunnerong...| 12 56:| 59;617 || Forbes: ... waa] 2h) Lh) 14;244e 
Matraville . wee) LA 20 | 27,239. || . : = eee 
The Warren. ... 12 61. | 73,397 4193) 818 | 706,492. 
Gladesyille wes 23.; 106 | 102,355 || Private allotments | 
(advarrces} pals ace 516 | 316,637" 
Country-— —_ oer = 
Auburn... ate 234, Id:| 12,398 Total...) ... |1,884 11,028,129, 
Stockton. wal, 272 61 | 38,791 : 
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During the year ended 30th. Juns, 1923,. the: building of houses by: the 
Board: was suspended and only three advances. were made forthe erection: of 
houses on private allotments. 

In November 1923 -a.Select Cammittee of the. Legislative-Assembly. was 
appointed to inquire into the administration of the Housing Board. The 
Committee’s. investigations revealed-that by.reason of mismanagement.a large 
sum of money had been lost to the State and that further losses must be 
incurred, The Government decided therefore that the Board should be 
abolished and its business wound-up. To give efféct to the decision an Act 
has been introduced into’ Parliament to vest the-Board’s powers in the 
Minister: for Loeal Government to enable. him. to sell superfluous lands, to 
grant leases, to settle disputes with persons who made contracts of sale with. 
the Board, to delegate his powers.to other Government departments, and -to 
transfer to the-Government: Savings Bank the business of collecting: instal- 
ments of. purchase maney and.advances. 

Tn addition: to the areas administered in terms ofthe Housing Act, there 
is an area in the city, known as the Observatory Hill Resumed Area, which, 
was resumed by the Government in 1900 with a view to reconstruction. 
It consists. of about 30 acres in the oldest settled portion of Sydney, adjoining 
the wharfs, and contains a. number of business. premises. and. residences, 
including tenements built for waterside workers. Extensive improvements 
have been made in. regard to buildings, streets, etc. The capital.invested 
amounted, as at 30th June, 1923, to £1,413,007. The revenue during the 
year 1922-23 was £90,057, and the expenditure, exclusive of interest on 
loan capital, was £18,971. ae 

The Municipal Council of the city of Sydney also controls a. housing area, 
on which a block of buildings, named the “ Strickland Dwellings,” was 
opened in April, 1914. It contains eight shops and 71 self-contained flats of 
two, four, or six rooms. The rents range from 15s. 6d. to 35s. _per-week: The 
total cost, including the land, was £49,814, 


State Savings Bank—-Advances for Homes. 

The Commissioners of the: Government. Savings. Bank may make advances 
to enable persons. to. erect. or enlarge their homes, or to purchase. dwellings 
already constructed. The Bank. may advance. three-fourths of the value. 
of the property to a maximum of £750, and. the repayments in the case of 
new stone, concrete, or brick buildings are to be made within thirty years, | 
and in the case of wooden structures within twenty years. No advance 1s. 
made to any person who at the time of the application is the owner of another 
dwelling-in the State. 

The system came into operation.on Ist July, 1914, and up.to 30th June, 
1923, the amount of £6,474,291 had been advanced to 13,690 borrowers, and 
the amount outstanding at the later date was £5,085,882, owing hy 10,993" 
persons. The transactions during each year were as follow.:— 


Advances -made. Advances made. 
Year-ended: ty . Yearrended:: 7 
30th June. {| 80th June. 
Noi Amount. 4 No. Amount. 

: : £ : £ 
1915: 575 221;960 1920 22,2505 1;009;500- 
1916 794. | 298,375. .:1): 192k 2,489 1,282,360 
117 783. 274,785 | 1922. 2,377 | 1,226,270. 
To1s ; 875 | “BLY,710° 1923 2574 1,218;711' 
1919.. ABR | 530,680 
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The average amount per advance was £561 in 1922--23. The scheme 
proved popular from its inception and the amount applied for in each year 
has greatly exceeded the available funds. 


The rate of interest charged for advances was raised from 5} to 6 per 
cent. on Ist July, 1917, to 63 per cent. from Ist July, 1920, and to 7 per cent. 
from Ist July, 1921. It was reduced to 64 per cent. on Ist July, 1923. 


Commonwealth Housing Operations. 
The Commonwealth Government assists Australian sailors and soldiers 


and their female dependants to acquire homes, the operations being con- 
ducted under the Commonwealth War Service Homes Act, 1918-23. 


The Commissioner charged with the administration of the Act is authorised 
to acquire land and dwellings, and to erect dwellings, etc. He may make 
advances on mortgage to eligible persons to enable them to acquire homes, 
or may sell homes to them on the rént-purchase system. The amount of 
an advance to any one person may not exceed £700, and the maximum rate 
of interest for repayments is 5 per cent. 


A summary of the activities of the Commission in New South Wales up to 
30th June, 1923, is shown in the following statement :— 


t 
Particulars, No. | Amount. Particulars. No. 
1 
| | ry 
Applications approved ...(8,512 | 5,853,284 | Homes built ... oie wf 2,683 
Existing houses purchased ...|3,964 | 2,544,604 | Under construction... a 168 
Mortgages discharged vy 996 604,539 | Arrangements pending, etc. 769 
Land purchased acres.. O14 | Assisted to complete oe 56 


The cums paid as instalments of principal and interest to 30th June, 1923, 
amounted to £941,267, and arrears of instalments amounted to £54,456. 


Parks, RECREATION RESERVES, AND Commons. 


Under the Public Parks Act the Governor may appoint trustees of any 
lands proclaimed for the purposes of public recreation, convenience, health, 
or enjoyment. The trustees are empowered to frame by-laws for the pro- 
tection of shrubs, trees, etc., upon the lund vested in them, and to regulate 
the use and enjoyment of such land by the public. 


The public parks and recreation reserves which are not committed to 
special trustees are placed. by the Local Government Act, 1919, under the 
control of municipal and shire councils, whose authority extends over parks, 
children’s playgrounds, drill grounds, sports grounds, and public gardens 
within their boundaries. The councils are empowered to preserve places 
of historical and scientific interest and natural scenery, and to provide 
buildings for public entertainments and refreshment-rooms, boats and boat- 
sheds, pavilions, etc.,.public baths, gymnasia, and musical entertainments. 
All the towns of importance possess extensive parks and recreation reserves, 


The city of Sydney contains within its boundaries 647 acres of parks, 
squares, and public gardens. The most important are—Moore Park, where 
about 354 acres are available for public recreation, including the Sydney 
Cricket Ground and the Royal Agricultural Society’s Ground; the Botanic 
Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 65 acres, with the adjoining Domain, 
‘86 acres, ideally situated on the shores of the Harbour; and Hyde Park, 
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37 acres, in the centre of the city. In addition, the Centennial Park, 552 
acres in extent, is situated on the outskirts of the city. It was reserved 
formerly for the water supply, but now it is used for recreation,the ground 
having been cleared, planted, and laid out with walks and drives. 


The suburban municipalities contain, including the Centennial Park, about 
3,700 acres of public parks and reserves,or about 4 per cent. of their aggregate 
area. 


The Zoological Gardens at Taronga Park, on the northern side of the 
Harbour, were opened in 1916. The area is nearly 51 acres. In their prepara- 
tion the natural formation has been retained as far as practicable, with the 
object of displaying the animals in natural surroundings. 


Outside the metropolitan area the National Park, situated about 16 
miles south of Sydney, was dedicated in December, 1879. The total area 
with the additions made in 1880 and 1883 is 33,800 acres. The park sur- 
rounds the picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extends in a southerly 
direction towards the mountainous district of Mlawarra. Ht contains fine 
virgin forests with attractive scenery. 


Another large tract of land, the Kuring-gai Chase, was dedicated in Decem- 
ber, 1894, for public use. The area of the Chase is 35,300 acres, and contains 
portions of the parishes of Broken Bay, Cowan, Gordon, and South Coolah, 
This park lies about 15 miles north of Sydney, and is accessible by railway 
at various points, or by water via the Hawkesbury River. Several creeks, 
notably Cowan Creek, intersect it. 


In 1905 an area of 248 acres was proclaimed as a recreation ground at 
Kurnell, on the southern headland of Botany Bay, a spot famous as the 
landing-place of Captain Cook. Parramatta Park (252 acres), although 
outside the metropolis, is of historic interest. 

Surrounding many country towns there exist considerable areas of land 
reserved as commons, on which stock owned by the townsfolk may be 
depastured, The use of these lands is regulated by local authorities. 
Nominal fees are usually charged to defray the cost of supervision and main- 
tenance. Many of these commons have been made permanent, but a large 
number are only temporary. 


Particulars as to the areas reserved for parks and recreation reserves and 
for temporary commens at 30th June, 1910, and in the last four years are 
shown below. 


Parks 


As at 30th June. alseads and Recreation 
acres, acres. 
1910 | 579,033 207,908 
1920 461,529 230,857 
1921 | 467,554 228,169 
1922 + 485,221 229,416 
1923 | 442,177 231,950 


The area of permanent commons as at 30th June, 1923, was 37,485 acres, 
including 4,259 acres in the Western Division, The area in the previous 
year was 37,445 acres. : 
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Puriic ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Theatres and. Piiblic Halls, ete. 


All buildings in New South Wales, in which public meetings (excluding 
meetings for religious. worship) or public entertainments are held, must be 
licensed under the Theatres-and Public Halls Act, 1908. A license may be 
refused if proper provision is not made for public safety, health, and con- 
venience, and if the site or building is unsuitable for the purpose of public 
meeting or entertainment. Plans of buildings intended. to. be used for 
theatres:and:public halls must be approved before erection is begun. Licenses 
are granted: for a period of one-year, and premises are subjected to inspec- 
tion before renewal. A license or renewal of a license may be withheld 


until such alterations or improvements as may be deemed necessary are 
effected. 


As-at 3ist December, 1923, there were 2,077 buildings to which the pro- 
visions of the Act applied, and they contained seating accommodation for 
approximately 937,000 persons. The total amount of fees received for 
licenses during 1923 was £3,639. 


Kinematograph films are subject to censorship prior to exhibition in New 
South Wales, those imported from. oversea countries being reviewed by the 
Commonwealth customs authorities, and those made in Australia by a State 
board. 


Horse-racing. 
_Horse-racing, which includes pony-racing and trotting races, is a popular 


form of sport in New South Wales, and with it is associated a large amount 
of betting. 


The conduct of race meetings is regulated mainly by district associations, 
with which. most of the racing clubs .are affiliated, and a certain amount of 
Government: control is exercised through the Gaming and Betting Act, 1912. 
Racecourses must be licensed annually, the minimum circumference of 
running grounds. being fixed. at.6 furlongs. The.days:on which races may he 
held are Tamited, andthe number of licensed race-courses in. the Metropolitan 
district, 2.e., within 40 miles of the General Post-Office, and. in Newcastle 
district may not exceed the number-existing in 1906. Betting or wagering 
is prohibited on any ground except a licensed racccource or coursing groun a 
on which races or coursing matches are being held, and all registercd racing 
clubs and ascociations are “required to instal. a.totalicator. 


If a racecourse is used for more than one clacs of racing—horse racing, 
pony racing, or tratting—a ceparate license must be obtained for each class. 
In 1923 the licensed racecourses numbered 446, and the licences issued in 
respect thereto numbered 546. The maximum number of days on which it 
was permicsible to hold-race meetings in the metropolitan dittrict during 1923 
was 165, and in the district. of Newcastle 59 days. 


To facilitate the collection of' betting taxcs: bookmakers are requircd to tee 
stamped tickets and to keep a record of credit bets. During the year ended 
30th June, 1923, the number of betting tickets issued to beokmakers was 
15,048,700, and approximately 950,000 credit bets were recorded. The 
investments on totalisators duting the same period amountcd to £3,154,365, 
In the previors year 14,628,000. betting tickets were issued, 941,000 credit 
bets: were recorded,.and the. totulizater. Investments amounted to £3,165;546._ 
The amount: of betting taxes.is. shown: in the chapter relating to Public 
Finance. ; 
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Expenditure on Public Hntertaiwments. 

A tax on public entertainments has been tmposed by the Commonwealth 
Government since Ist January, 1917, and the records of ‘the Taxation Depart- 
‘ment disclose interesting information regarding the expenditure of the 
community in respect of such amusements. 

From 1st December, 1919, to Ist Oetober, 1922, the tax was charged on 
the payments for admission at the rate of 4d. for each 6d. or fraction thereof; 
but it was not charged-on payments not exceeding 5d. for the admission of 
children under 16 years of age to places of continuous entertainment, 7.e., 
these open for more than-four:hours-on three or more days in the week, nor 
for admission to entertainments intended only for children if the charge was 
‘under 6d. Since 2nd October, 1922, the tax has not been chargeable on 
payments lower than 1s, Where payment for admission is made in the 
form of a lump-sum as a subseription to:a club or association, or for a season 
ticket, the tax is collected on the amount of the lump sum. ‘Certain enter- 
‘tainments. are: exempt from ‘the tax, ¢.g., if the preceeds are devoted wholly 
to philantrophic, religious, charitable, or educational purposes. 

The payments for admission to taxable entertainments during the year 
‘ended 50th Fune, 1921, amounted to £3,228,758, and with the tax, £270,788, 
represented an average expenditure of £1 13s. 6a. ‘per head of population, 
An amount: ot £2:123, 707, with tax amounting ‘to £196,651, was ‘contributed 
-by persons who paid less than-4s. for admission; £475;689 and ‘tax £39,141 
by ‘these who paid 4s. and less than 103.; and the corresponding amounts 
paid. where the charge was 10s. and’ over were £629,362:und £40,996. The 
tax collected ia 1921-22 was £277,043, in 1922-23-£257,338, and in 1923-24 
£249,010, 

‘Reeuuation or tire Liquor Trane. 

The sale of intoxicating liquor was one of the first subjects of legislation 
alter the establishment of civil goverument’in New South Wales. The first 
Liquor Act passed in 1825 introduced:a system of licenses with the object of 
ensuring that the hotels would be kept by persons of good character, also 
for the purpose of taxation. Since that date the liquor Jaws of the State 
have been amended frequently, the trend of the legislation being towards 
greater restriction and closer regulation of the trade. 

The existing law is contained in the Liquor Act of 1912:and subsequent 
‘amendments. The sale of intoxicating liquor:except by persons holdmg a 
lieense is prohibited, Several kinds: of licenses are: granted, -viz., publican’s, 
packet, Australian wine,club, booth: or stand,-and railway refreshment room, 
all of which authorise the ‘sale of liquor ‘in small quantities; and ‘spirit. 
‘merchant’s and brewer's for the sale in qnantities:-of not less than:two-gallons 
-of ‘the-same kind of liquor: 

‘The Heenses in respect of railwiy refreshment rooms are issued under 
Executive authority, and the other licenses by Licensing Courts constituted 
for the purpose. Prior to 1st July, 1924 a Licensing Court, consisting of 
three members, was appointed in each district. The Metropolitan Court 
was constituted by three stipendiary magistrates under the presidency of 
the chairman of ‘the bench of Stipendiary magistrates; in the country 
districts the stipendiary or police magistrate usually presided. 

The Liquor Amendment Act of 1923 provided for the reconstitution as.from 
lst July, 1924, ofthe Licensing Courts and of the Licenses Reduction Board, 
whose: iunrtions are described.on-the next page. The practical effect of the 
reconstitution 18 that one tribunal controls all matters relating tothe: issue 
and reduction of tieenses. Three persons, whe were police or stipendiary 
magistrates, have been appointed to be licensing magistrates to constitute 
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the licensing court in each district throughout the State and to discharge 
the functions of the Licenses Reduction Board. One of the ma gistrates 18 
chairman of the courts and of the Board. The chairman and one other 
licensing magistrate form a quorum for the constitution of the licensing 
court, and any two members may exercise all powers of the board. The 
licensing magistrates, with the approval of the Minister of Justice, may 
delegate power in respect of granting a license to any two of their number 
and a stipendiary or police magistrate, and may delegate minor functions to 
one or more of their number or to a stipendiary or police magistrate. 

Objections to the granting, renewal, transfer, cr removal of licenses may 
be made to a licensing court by three or more residents of the district or 
by the police, Licenses may not be held by anmarried women. They may 
be granted to widows and, under certain conditions, to married women, 
but an Austrialian wine license may not be issued to a woman other than the 
widow of a licensee. The hours of liquor trading, which since 1881 had been 
from, 6 a.m. to 11 p,m., were reduced in 1916 when the closing hour was fixed 
at 6 p.m. 

In recent years restrictions have been placed upon the number of 
licenses. In 1905 it was enacted that the number of publicans’ and wine 
licenses should not exceed the number existing in each electorate as at 1st 
January, 1906, and the number of licensed clubs was limited to the number 
formed before 1st November, 1905, of which the licenses were in force on 
Ist March, 1906. For many years prior to the passing of the Amending Act 
questions relating to the granting of new publicans’ licenses and to the 
removal of existing licenses had been submitted at the municipal elections 
_ to the vote of ratepayers in the municipalities, But the Act of 1905 provided 
that the local option vote should be taken in electorates at the general elections 
of members of the Legislative Assembly, all. qualified voters being entitled 
to vote for the continuance or the reduction of the number of existing licenses 
or for the termination of all licenses in the district. The Local Option vote 
was first taken in electorates in September, 1907, when there were in existence 
3,023 hotels and 633 wine licenses. As. the result of the Local Option 
vote in 1907, and in 1910 and 1918, orders were issued for the closing of 344 
hotels and for the termination of 58 wine licenses. 

In 1916 the Local Option vote was suspended, and in 1919 another method 
of regulating the number of licenses was introduced. Under the Liquor 
Amendment Act of that year and subsequent amendments in 1922 and 1923 it 
is provided that no new publican’s or Australian wine license may be granted 
except on the grounds of a permanent increase of population and insufficiency 
of existing licensed premises to meet public requirements in the district, 
and then only on a petition signed by a majority of adult residents living 
within the radius of a mile from the premises for which a license is sought. 

If a -petition for a new license has been zejected by the licensing court, no 
petition for a license for any premises within a radius of a mile may be 
referred to the court until the expiration of three years unless there has been 
an abnormal increase in population in the area. 

A publican’s or Australian wine, or a spirit merchant’s license may not be 
removed from one licensing district to another. The licensing court may 
allow such a license to be removed to other premises within a radius of 
one mile in the same licensing district, but in the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
licensing districts a license may not be removed from one electorate to 
_ another. | 

A Licenses Reduction Board was appointed under the Act of 1919 to 
reduce the number of publicans’ licenses in any electorate where the existing 
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eenses exceed the “ statutory number,’ which is proportionate to the 
number of electors, viz.: In the nine electorates for which five members are 
returned to the Legislative Assembly, one license for each 250 of the first 
thousand electors on the electoral roll, and a further three for each subsequent 
two thousand, and in the fifteen electorates for which three members are 
returned, one license for each 250 of the first thousand electors, and a further 
one for each subsequent five hundred. 

The Board may not reduce the publicans’ licenses in an electorate below 
the statutory number nor by more than onc-fourth of the number in force on 
1st January, 1920. The term of the Board’s operations was fixed in 1919 at 
three years; in December, 1922, it was extended for a further period of three 
years, and in 1923, until the taking of a referendum on the question of pro- 
hibition. In 1919 the Board was charged with the additional duty of 
reducing the Australian wine licenses in each electorate. The number of 
such reductions in an electorate may not exceed one-fourth of the number of 
wine licenses in force on 1st January, 1923, unless the Board considers that 
a greater reduction is necessary in the public interest. In determining the 
licenses which shall cease the Board takes into consideration the convenience 
of the public, the requirements of the several localities in the electorate, the 
class of accommodation provided, and the manner in which the business has 
been conducted. When deprived of their hotel licenses, the holders, owners, 
lessees, etc., of the premises are entitled to compensation as assessed by the 
Board. In the case of wine licenses, the licensees only are entitled to com- 
pensation. The funds for compensation are obtained by a levy on the 
amount spent by all licensees in purchasing supplies of liquor. For hotel 
licenses the levy is at the rate of 3 per cent., of which the licensee pays 
one-third and the owner two-thirds. For Australian wine licenses the rate 
is 1 per cent., but it may be increased to 2 per cent. if a lower rate does not 
yield an adequate sum. In cases where the owner’s share of the compen- 
sation exceeds one-third of the rent the Board i is empowered to refund him 
- the amount of the excess. 

A licensee deprived of his license by the Board is paid as compensation 
for each year of the unexpired term of his tenancy (up to three years), the 
average annual net profit during the preceding period of three years. 
Owners, lessees, etc., of hotel premises receive compensation based on the 
amount by which the net return from the premises over a period of three 
years is diminished by being deprived of a license. Appeals against the 
determinations of the Board in respect of the compensation awarded may be 
made to the Land and Valuation Court. 

On ist January, 1920, the number of publicans’ licenses in existence was 
2,539, of which 2,085 were in fourteen electorates with more than the statu- 
tory number, and the maximum reduction which the Act authorised the 
Board to make was 483. During 1923 the number of electors so increased in 
two of the electorates, that they were practically removed from the Board’s 
jurisdiction. During the period of four years ended December, 1923, the 
Board deprived 190 hotels of licenses and accepted the surrender of 46 
licenses. Sixty-eight of the hotels were situated in Sydney and suburbs, 23 
in the electoral district of Newcastle, and 145 in other country districts. 
The compensation awarded in respect of 235 licenses amounted to £348,580, 
which was distributed as follows :—licensees, £89,100 ; owners (including 
those who were also licensees), £250,415; lessees, £8,665; and sub-lessees, 
£400. In respect of one hotel in the Murrumbidgee electorate the amount 
of compensation has not yet been determined. The compensation fees col- 
ected by the Board amounted to £163,965 in 1920, and to £207,799, 
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£213,233, and £222,337 im ‘the succeeding years. In addition to the 
hotel licenses terminated or ordered to close by the action of the 
Licenses Reduction Board, 54 licenses were terminated during the four 
years 1920-23 by reason of expiration, cancellation, surrender to the 
Licensing Courts, etc., and 7 new licenses were granted during the period. 


On Ist January, 1923, there were 431 Australian wine licences, of which 
231 were in the metropolitan licensing distriet. The Board’s action in respect 
of these licenses was delayed pending decision by the Supreme Court on a 
question of law. Therefore only 9 licensees in country districts were deprived 
of their licenses during 1923, and the Board accepted the surrender of one 
license. Compensation in respect of the ten licenses amounted to £670. 


The number of licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquor issued during 
various years since 1901 is shown below :— 


License, | 1901. | 1996, | 1911, | 1916. 1921. 1922. 

Pablicans’ ... ‘ics se | 8,151 | 8,055) 2,775) 2,617 | 2,488 2,470 

Additional Bar ... iy, TASS “sh ere ee 8s) 132 153 148 
Club se a “3 . ba 80 | 76 76 78 81 
Railway Refreshment ... ... 22 24 24 27 29 3k 
Booth or Stand... 46 | 1,787 | 2,014 | 1,829] 1,816 | 2,337 2,451 
Packet sea - a sd 20 25 24 21 13 13 
Australian Wine, Cider, Perry... 675 647 532 487 450 482 
Spirit. Merchants’... die ie 225 207 198 193 244 247 
Brewers’... 7 os ae bay 53° 40 39 24 17 17 


The annual fees payable for new licenses in respect of hotels, packets, and 

Australian wine are assessed by the Licensing Court, the maximum fees being 
£500, £20, and £50 respectively. Clubs pay £5 per annum for the first 40 
members, and £1 for each additional forty.. Spirit merchants pay £30 
in the metropolitan district and £20 elsewhere. For renewals of these 
licenses the annual fees are assessed by the Licenses Reduction Board at 
the rate of 2 per cent, of the amount spent by the licensees in the purchase 
of liquor during the preceding year, except that spirit merchants do not pay 
on the liquor sold by them to persons I:censed to sell liquor and they pay a 
minimum fee of £30 in the metropolitan district and £20 dlsewhere. 
“Brewers pay £50 per annum in the metropolitan district and*£26 in other 
districts. For booth and stand licenses, which are temtporary permits 
granted to licensed publicans for the sale of liquor at places of public 
amusement, fees are charged at the rate of £2 for each period up to seven 
days. The Liquor Act of 1922 prescribes that all licenses, except boot 
and stand, must be renewed on Ist July of each year. Previously they 
were current for the term of one year from the date on which they were 
grarited. 


Drunkenness. 

Persons apprehended by the police ‘for drunkenness in public places are 
charged in the Courts of Petty Sessions. Since Septenrber, 1916, it has 
been the practice in the metropolitan police district to release such persons 
before trial if they deposit as bail.an amount equal to the usual penalty 
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imposed. If they do not appear for trial the deposits are forfeited, and 
further action is not taken, During the year 1923 the number of persons 
charged with drunkenness was 30,918, of which 2,318 were females. In the 
cases of 171 males and 24 females the charges were withdrawn or dismissed, 
19,384 males and 1,327 females were convicted after trial by the Courts, 
and 9,050 males and 962 females, who did not appear for trial, forfeited their 
bail. The following statement shows the number of convictions for 
drunkenness, including the cases in which bail was forfeited during each 
of the five yéars, 1918-1922 -— 


Convictions. Bail Forfeited. | - Total Gases. Cases 

per 1,000 

Year. : : a Soop of mean 

Males. Ene ‘Males. | Females. | Males. | Females.| Total. | pope 

1918 13,016 J,712 5,168 590 | 18,484 2;302 | 20,486) 10-54 

1919 11,820 1,289 5,923 514 | 17,743 1,803 | 19,546} 9-77 
{ : 

1920 14,527 1,554 | 9,029 733 | .23,556 2,287 | 25,843 | 12°49 

1921 + ¥8,525 1,172 8,233 772. | 263758 1,944 | 28,702 13:61 

1922 19,384 | 1,327 | 9,050 962 | 28,434 | 2,289 | 30,723 | 14-28 

{ ; 


From the statement it is apparent that the number of convictions for 
drtinkenness amongst men was much lower in the earlier years under review. 
At that time, however, a considerable number of men undergoing military 
service were exempt from the jurisdiction of the civil courts in regard to 
such offences, 

Particulars relating to the treatment of inebriates ate Shown in the chapter 
relating to Prison Services. 


Consumption of Intoxicants. rere aae 


Tt is estimated that the consumption of intoxicating liquors in New South 
Wales during the year ended June, 1923, was as follows :—Spizits, 966,300 
proof gallons; beer, 24,301,400 gallons; and wine, 1,382,600 gallons, The 
quantity of beer was less than in the previous year by 164,600 gallons, but 
the quantities of spirits and of wine were greater by 61,300 gallons and 
47,500 gallons respectively. 


The figures show the proof alcoholic contents of the beverages sold as 
spirits, and the actual quantities would be at least 25 per cent. greater. 
Proof spirit means spirit of a strength equal to that of pure ethyl ‘alcohol 
compounded with distilled water so that the resultant mixture at a tem- 
perature of 60 deg. Fahrenheit has a specific gravity of 0-91976 as compared 
with that of distilled water at the same temperature. Whisky and brandy 
of the best quality are retailed. usually at about 23-5 per cent. under proof, 
and gin and rum at about 30 per cent. under proof. The standards under 
the Pure Food Act are whisky and brandy 25 per cent. under proof, gin and 
rum 35 per cent. under proof. 

The natural strength of Australian wines is from 26 per cent. to 28 per 
cent. of proof spirit. The strength of wines offered for sale is 35 per cevit. 
of proof spirit in the cere of fortified wines, e.g., port, cleret, sherry; and from 
20 to 24 per cent. in the case of dry wines, such as hock, chablis. 

40639—0 
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The consumption of spirits, Australian and imported, in various years 
since 1901 is estimated to have been as follows :— 


| 


Aggregate Consumption of Spirits. Per Head of Population. 

Year, i i 

Australian, Foreign, | Total. | Australian. Foreign. Total. 

proof gallons. | proof gallons. | proof gallons. |proof gallons. |proof gallons, ' proof gallons. 
1901 12,400 1,233,300 1,245,700 ‘01 ‘89 90 
1906 — 132,900 1,030, 700 1,163,600 09 “69 78 
1911 194,300 1,337,800 1,532,100 12 80 92 
1913 285,600 1,449,300 | 1,734,900 “16 ‘79 “95 
1916-17 433,500 849,700 1,283,200 23 45 68 
1917-18 420,400 669,000 1,089,400 22 *B5 ‘37 
1918-19 290,700 451,700 742,400 15 23 38 
1919-20 482,600 554,900 1,037,500 24 27 ( ‘B1 
1920-21 451,100 456,500 907,600 22 “21 i “43 
1921-22 391,600 513,400 905,000 19 24 43 
1922-23 407,500 558,800 966,300 19 "25 “44 


The consumption of spirits, which had been increasing slowly for five or 
six years, decreased by 60 per cent. during the five years following the out- 
break of the war. In 1918-19 the decrease amounted to one-third, as com- 
pared with the previous year. In the following year there was a decided 
imerease, and the consumption per head rose almost to the level of 1917-18. 
Then it declined by 16 per cent. to -43 proof gallon per head. In 1922-23 the 
consumption per head was about the same as in the preceding two years, 
though more foreign and less Australian spirits were consumed. 


The consumption of beer as estimated for 1901 and subsequent years is 
shown below :— 


Quantity of Beer consumed. Per Head of Population. 
Year, \ | 
Australian, | Imported. Total. Australian. | Imported. otal. 
| = 

gallons, gallons, gallons. gallons, gallons. | -gallons. 
1901 13,118,300 | 1,757,900 14,876,200 9°60 1:28 10°88 
1806 12,716,800 812,400 13,529,200 8°56 BS 911 
1911 18,332,900 | 1,200,100 19,533,000 11°01 "72 11°73 
1913 22,973,400 | 1,338,000 24,311,400 12°62 74 13°36 


{ 
204,000 | 21,363,200 1117 i 11:28 


1916-17 } 21,159,200 


1917-18 | 21,978,500 88,600 | 22,067,100) 11-43 04 | 1-47 
1918-19 | 23,928,000 | 63,100 | 23,976,100 , 12-10 08 1213 
1919-20 | 26,724,100 92,000 | 26,816,100} 13-11 05 | 13-16 
1920-21 | 25,163,500 | 129,800 | 25,293,300| 12-04 ‘06 =| = «12/10 
1921-22 | 24,412,000 54,000 | 24,466,000} 11°47 03 | 1150 
1922-23 | 24,192,600., 108,800 | 24,301,400} 11°13 05 | lbs 


\ 


The consumption of beer per head increased considerably between 1901 
and 1913, but after the commencement of the war it decreased. After 1918 
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it rose for a few years, until in 1919-20 it was almost equal to that of 1913; 


it has since decreased by 15 per cent. 


brewed in Australia. 


The wine entering into consumption in New South Wales is chiefly the 
produce of Australian vineyards, less chan two per cent, being imported. 


N arly all the beer consumed is 


Consumption of Wine. 

Year, . giberats | er inhabitant. 
Australian, Foreign, Total. Australian. Foreign. Total. 
gallons. | gallons. gallons. gallons. | gallons. | gallens. 

1901 700,009 94,000 794,000 mee 07 88 

1906 916,600 39,400 956,000 "62 02 64 
1911 208,700 57,900 966,600 “55 03 58 
1913 927,800 58,500 . 986,300 ‘51 ‘03 “54 
1916-17 764,500 30,300 794,800 ‘40 02 “42 
1917-18 839,500 22,000 $61,500 “44 01 “45 
1918-19 895,700 15,900 911,600 “45 ‘Ol “46 
1919-20 | 1,321,100 - 33,200 1,354,300 65 “O01 66 
1920-21 | 1,480,100 21,500 1,501,600 71 ‘01 “72 
1921-22 | 1,312,500 22,600 1,335, 100 62 01 "63 
1922-23 | 1,358,600 24,000 1,382,600 63 01 “64 


Though the consumption of wine per head of population has declixed since 
the year 1920-21, the average is higher than in 1913. 
tralian wine consuined in 1922-23 was highcr by 40 per cent. than it was. 
four years ago. ; 

The following statement shows the consumption per head of intoxieating 
liquors in various countries at the latest date for which the information is 
available :— 


The quartity of Aus-- 


Country Spirits. Wine. Beer. 

| gallons, | gallons. | gallons. 
New South Wales 1922-23) -44 | 64 | I1d8 
South Australia , 1922-23, 34 | 75 | 10°39 
Western Australia 1922-23 “36 109 | 13:29 
Tasmania ... 1922 | ‘24 | 9 | 7°08 
Australia .., 1921-22; ‘36 | ‘50 11-49 
New Zealand 1922 29 09 =| 9-60 
United Kingdom... 1921 +36 26 20°10 
Canada 1920-21 86 0S 3°95 
United States 1921 32 ‘19, 261 
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(The Drink Bi. 
The amount of money expended on intoxicating liquors in New South. 
Wales in the year ended 30th June, 1923, is estimated to have been £11,054,000, 
or £5 1s, 9d. per head, The annual drink bill, as estimated for various years 
since 1901,-is shown below :— : 3 


Drink BI, Drink Bill. 


Year, j= aa || Year, . 
[mmm | seine aw | Bans 
£ | £is. de I £ £s: d. 
1901 | 5,000,000 | 3113 2 || 1918-19 | 7,275,000 | 314 0 
1906 | 4,569,000} 3:9 0 | 1919-20 | 10,251,0c0 Be 
1911 5,902,009 | 3:11 7 |) 1920-21 | 1,034,000 5 5 7 
1913 |. 7,001,009 3116 11 || 1921-22 | 10,671,000 | 5 0 2 
1916-17, 6,667,000. | 3:10 6 || 1922-28 | 11,088,000 | 5 1 9 


197-18). 7,223,000. | 315 1 


—_— 


Between 1913 (the-year before the commencement of the war) and 1916-17 
the prices of intoxicants increased; and the consumption. decreased in- each 
year until in 1916-17 the decreased consumption offset the increased prices 
and caused a reduction in the total drink bill, 

During 1917-18 and 1918-19 prices continued to rise, and with a slight 
increase in the ayerage consumption of beer and wing the a ggregate expenditure 
on intoxicants increased. The imposition of a new tariff in March, 1920, 
caused a further rise in prices, but there was a noticeable increase in the 
consumption of all kinds of intoxicants, and the drink bill rose by nearly 
£3,000;000 in 1919-20, But it sheuld not be-assumed. that the average con- 
sumption was abnormally high, as it was somewhat less than in 1913. In 
1920-21 there was a further increase in the drink bill, but it was due entirely 
to higher prices, as there was a substantial decline in the quantity of' in- 
toxicants consumed. In the following years prices were about: the sume: 
as in 1920-21. The consumption diminished and the drink bill declined’ in. 
1921-22 by about: 5s. 5d. pertiead. In 1922-23 the concumption of spirits 
and wines inercased, and the drink bill roce by.ts. 7d. per head. 

The drink bill of the United Kingdom in 1913 was estimated at £166,000,000, 
or £3 12s, per head. In 1920 it had increased to £4€9,700,000, or £10 per 
head, notwithstanding a decline of about 24 per cent. in the consumption 
measured in terms of: absolute alcchel:. Subsequently a marked: decrease 
occurred, and the estimated expenditure-in-1922 was £354,000,000, or about 
£7 8s. per head., ' 

Consuyeriox oF "PFoRacca. 

Under an Act passedin 1884in conneetion with the impositien ef an excise 
tax, of which most of the provisions have been superseded, by: Federal legis- 
lation, persers who sell tobacco. in New South Wales are required to obtain 
a license for which an, annual fee of 5s, is charged. The number of licenses 
issued in 1922 was 18,378., The sale of tobacco. to juveniles under the age 
of 16 years is prohibited. 
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The quantity of tobacco consumed in New South Wales, as estimated | 
at: intervals si since 1$01,.is shown in ‘the following statement: sO 


Total Consumption «aco omitted). per Head of Population. 
Year, nema 5 ia a= — eer 
Tobacco..| Cigars. Cigarettes, Total, Tobacco. | Cigars. |Cigarettes.| Total. 
Ib, Ib. 1b, Tb, Tp. Ib.) Ub, Ib. 
1901 2,977: | Qs 368 3,560-; BS | 715 27 | 2°60 
1906 3,603 203 559. 4,365..| 2343 13, ‘38 | 2:04 
1911 3,827 | 271 | 1,076 | 5,174} 2180 eo) 85) Stn 
1913. | «3,853] 306°" a 413° | 5,572 | 204 V7 78 | 3-06. 
_ 1916-17 4,098 |. 263. | 1,483 | 5,614) 2116 14 | 8 2°98 
1917-18 ) 4,208 | 244 | 1,318 | 770°} 219 +13 | -68 | 3:00 
_» 1918-19 3,918 252 1,484 5,654... 1499 “13 76 | 28s 
1919-20. |. 4,638 992° | 1/987 | 6.867) 2128 ; “14 | 95 3°37 
1920-21 | 4,370.) 273 1,958 6,69) | 200 | 13 “D4. 3:16 
1921-22 5,039 |° 252 1,856. 7,146 |. 2°37) 712 87 3°36 
1922-23. | 4,950 |. 234 1,713° |. 6,897]. 2128 10 “79 S17 


The miatiey ‘ot Bhuees. Gieinaine cigars and cigarettes) semnead in, 
1922-23 was 6,897,000 Ib., which represents an average of 3:17 Ib. per head: 
of population. The annual consumption. per head during the last three 
years was 4 per cent, higher than in the three years 1911- 13, and it is 
estimated that the expenditure on tobaceo-in 1922-23 amounted to £5,152,000, 
or: £2 7s. 5d. per head of population, as compared with £2,858,000, or 
£1 Ts. 5d. per head in 19138, 

As regards the description of tobacco used, the proportion of cigarettes: 
advanced during the period under review from 10 to 25. per cent., and the 
proportion of ordinary tobacco deelined from 84 to 72 per cent. 

Of the total tobacco. consumed in 1922-23, abeut 97 per cent. was manu- 
factured in Australia, principally from-imporied. leaf, viz., ordinary: tobacce 
99 per cent. made in Australia, cigarettes 94 per cent., and.cigars 80. per. 
cent. The proportions made-in- Australia im. 1911 were 85 per cent., 94 per. 
cent:, and 46 per eent. respectively. 


- TAcENSES. ror Yarrovs. Occupations. 

Partly as a means of raising revenue and partly as a means of ensuring 
a certain amount of supervision over persons who follow callings which bring 
them. into contact. with. the general public or which are carried on under 
special conditions, licenses must be obtained by auctioneers, pawnbrokers,. 
hawkers, pedlars, collectors, recond-hand. dealers, fishermen, and persons 
who sell tobacco, conduct billiard and. bagatelle tables, or engage in 
Sunday trading. Since. the beginning. of the year 1921 gun-cealers and: 
persons having: posrecrion. of guns and firearms are rcquixcd to take out 
licenses. Special gun licences axe jscucd to thore who desire to ree gurs for 
the cole purpsse of destroying noxious: animals. A ae rate gun license 
must be obtained in respect of cach weapon. A gun licence may not be 
issued to a percon under 16 years of age. 

Auctioneers’ licenses are divided into two classes, viz., General and District, 
the annual fee for-a general license being £15, and for a district £2: General 
licenses are available for all parts of the State, District Heenses only: cover 
the police distriet: for which they are issued, but they: are not issued: ‘for the 
Metropolitan district. Sales by -auetlon are illegal after suoset or before 
sunrise, except in the Municipality of Albury, where, under the Auctioneers’ 
Licensing (Amendment) Act, 95, oe may he: pro up to sale or r sold after 
sunset. 
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For pawnbrokers’ licenses an annual fee of £10 is payable. The hours 
for receiving pledges are limited, with certain exceptions, to between 8 a.m. 
and 6 p.m., but no restriction is placed on the rate of interest charged. 


The following table shows the principal licenses issued in the six years 
1917-1922 :-— 


Occupation. 1917. | 1918. 1919. | 1920, | 1921. 1922, 
I 1 

Auctioneers General ... ry 287 344 344 391 891 | 349 
: District... se] 1,745 1,909 1,995 2,200 2,132 1,995 
Billiard be cee, gg Re «IAG 763, 815) 78h | 796 
Tobaceo... wit ee ..{ 18,089 | 18,308 , 14,141 | 14,391 15,458 18,378 
Pawnbrokers ; ae = 102 100 ; 102 | 95 102 105 
Hawkers and Pedlars |. ..., 1,149| 1,224, 1,479) 1,440) 1,951 2,610 
Collectors ... tes .| 2,092 2,354 | 23207 | 2,126 2,136 1,801 
Second-hand Dealers |...) 998, 1,216) (1,247! 1,421} 1,475) 1,338 
Stage Carriage .. 0 ue 198 158/212; 439 128} 126 
Sunday Trading ... ... «| 4,826 | 5,825 | 6,014) 6,381 | 6,985 | 7,582 
Fishermen a nh wo! 3,126 3,062 3,364 3,388 3,524 3,385 
Fishing Boats |... | 1,658] 3,663) 1,703 1,816) 1,863) 1,761 
Oyster Vendors weil 314 306 232 | 240 238 | 252 
Gun Licenses (ordinary). Soe S oqee Poe pte “) ue | 64,682 57,618 
e (special) . fo Ase Seek ! | : 36,961 | 34,650 

Gun Dealers A es weal. Ae at SI 684 604 

t 
| | 


» The number of tobacco Ecences as <tated for each year fron 1917 to 
1921 is exclusive of thoce iccued at the State: Tre cury, which ra.mbered 
2,247 in 1922. 


STATUS OF WOMEN 


‘In New South Wales women have had the right to exercise the franchise 
since 1902, and, in 1918, it was provided that sex should not disqualify any 
person from acting as member of the Legislative Assembly, as mcmber of a 
council of any shire or municipality, as judge, magistrate, barrister, solicitor 
or conveyancer. Women have contested elections, but none has heen 
elected. A number of women have been appointed justices of the peace and 
some have been admitted to the practice of the legal profession. Women 
may not act on juries. They are eligible for all degrees at the University of 
Sydney, but are not ordained as ministers of religion. 


The employment of women in factories and shops is regulated specially 
by the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, which limits the continuous employ- 
ment of women to five hours, restricts the amount of work they may do in 
excess of forty-eight hours per week and between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., and 
limits the employment of girls under 18 years of age. The minimum wage 
for any employee in a factory or shop is fixed at 4s, per week. Many trade 
unions have women members. A separate living wage for women em- 
ployees is determined after special inquiry by the Board of Trade, but a 
definite principle of equality or difference between the pay of women and 
men is not observed in the industrial awards and agreements. 


A legal age of marriage has not been defined, but the average age at which 
women marry is about 25 years. The consent of a parent or guardian is 
necessary to validate the marriage of minors. The wife of a British subject 
is deemed to be a British subject throughout Australia. Und r the Married 
Women’s Property Act, 1901, a marricd woman is capable of holding, ac- 
quiring, or disposing of any real or personal property as her separate property 
in the same manner as if she were a femme sole. Her property is not liable 
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for her husband’s debts, and her earnings in any occupation apart from her 
husband’s are her own, A wife, however, has no legal share of her husband’s 
income, nor in any property acquired by their joint efforts after marriage, 
but a husband is liable for all necessary expenses of his wife and children. 


RELIGIONS. 


In New South Wales there is no established church, and freedom of worship 
is accorded to all religious denominations. 


The number of adherents of the principal religions, as disclosed by the 
census records, is shown in the following statement :— _ 


Number of Persons. Proportion per cent. 


Religion. —- fa Si oe a) a 
| 1901. | 1911. | 1921. 1001. | sont, | 1921. 


if 
Christian— | | | 
Church of England w..| 623,131 | 734,000 11,027,801 | 46-58 | 45-46.| 49-60 
Roman Catholie wa | 347,286 | 412,013 | 502,815 | 25-96 | 25-54 | 24-27 
if 


Methodist ee ...| 137,638 | 151,274 | 181,977 | 10-29 9-37 8-79 
Presbyterian ...  -...°  ... 132,617 | 182,911 | 219,932 ; 9-91 | 11-33 | 10-62 
Congregational oss wel 24,834 22,655 22,235 1-86 1-40 1-07 
Baptist we sis wi 15,441 20,679 24,722 1-15 1-28 1-19 
Lutheran Sa er ant 7,387 7-087 5,031 +55 44 +24. 
Unitarian ae a ic 770 844 622 | -06 05 03 
Salvation Army ot eee 9,585 7,413 9,490 1 +72 46 46 
Other Christians Pers «| 14,812 55,453 49,072 1-10 3°44 2-37 
Total Christians ... 1,813,501 {1,594,329 |2,043,197 | 98-18 | 98-77] 98-64 
Others— 

Jew, Hebrew ..- 6,447 7,660 10,150 +48 47 “49 
Buddhist, Confucian, “Moham- 

medan, etc. ee 8,035 5,113 4,472 60 32 +22 
Indefinite—No Religion ise 9,829 7,163 13,572 | 74 “44, 65 
Object to state Le wi: 18,068 21,986 12 1946 | aes ae Ses 
Unspecified ... we ae 3,966 10,483 16,034 


Total, New South Wales/|1,354,846 [1,646,734 {2,100,371 100 100 100 


J 


In the table the persons returned as Catholic (undefined) have been in- 
cluded with ‘* Roman Catholic,’ the number in 1921 being 20,240, and in 
1911, 36,622. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 


The postal, telegraph, and telephone services of New South Wales have 
been administered by the Commonwealth Government since Ist March, 
1901. Previously the services in each State of the Commonwealth were 
organised separately under the various State Governments, and a variety of 
rates, charges, and other conditions were in operation. Since the amalga- 
mation a large measure of uniformity has been introduced, The services 
are administered by a Minister of the Crown, with a permanent salaried 
officer in charge of the central executive office, and a deputy in each State. 


Postal Services. 
Post offices have been established throughout the State, even in localities 
where there are few residents. If the volume of business does not warrant the 
stablishment of a full service, receiving offices are opened for the collection 
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of mail matter for conveyance to and from the nearest post office. The 
‘transport of mails in outlying districts has been expedited considerably in 
recent: years by reason of an éxtéended use of motor traction, and acrial 
services are being established. The number of inland mail services in 
operation in New South Wales in 1922-23 was 1,981. The cost of road services 
amounted to £274,052, and of railway services to £123,266. 


_ Ocean mail services are conducted.in accordance with arrangements made 
between the Commonwealth Government and the steamship owners. Some 
of the services between Australia and the Pacific Islands are subsidised by 
the Commonwealth, and the Orient. Steamship Company receives £130,000 
per annum for a four-weekly service with Europe. Mails are conveyed 
along other routes at poundage rates. They are despatched at least once a. 
fortnight to Europe, via Suez, and there is regular communication with 
America and with Eastern ports. 


The number of post offices and the volume of postal business in New South 
Wales in various years since 1901 are shown below. Inland postal articles 
are counted once only :-~ 


Postal Articles carried (000 omitted). ie es 
: ‘osta: 
Year. | onktte, | “Simoast® Letters, Post “Por Head of 
Registered Newspapers.| ‘Packets. Parcels. | Population. 
Articles. 

1901 1,684 524 82,783 52,318 14,480 736 109-9 
1911 1,948 542 189,656: 71,619 36,283 1,749 179-7 
1915-16 2,074 566 219,526: 72,067 33,343 2,538 172-9 
1916-17 2,040 548 259,186 68,547 28,231 2,906 189-4. 
1917-18 2,081 548 255,177 62,321 24,844 2,923 179-5 
1918-19 2,037 562 240,591 63,368 22,887 2,977 167-7 
1919-20 2,034 559 256,062 61,408 20,038 2,951 167-0 
1920-21 2,081 578 262,026 63,261 20,932 3,607 167-4 
1921-22 2,032. 556 240,088 66,381 21,043 3,908 155-7 
1922-23 2,040 559. | 254,196: 66,647 30,296 4,273 163:6 


During the year 1922-23 the average number of postal articles per head 
of population was es follows :—Letters, etc., 117;. newspapers, 31; and 
packets and pareels, 16. The muil matter carried in 1922-23 included the 
following articles despatehed to or received from, countries outside Australia, 
viz., letters, postcards, and registered articles, 27,339,000; newspapers, 
5,821,000; packets, 1,751,000; and parcels, 255, 000, The total number 
of registered articles was 2, 2:49: 000, ‘of which 329,000 were to or from other 
countries, 


As compared with the preceding two years there was a decrease during 
1921-22 in the number of letters, ete., for which reasons may be found in en 
increase in rates for postage, brought into operation in October, 1920, and in 
a decline in business activity, which had been unusually brisk during the 
period immediately following the cessation of war. In 1922-23 there was an 
increase, but the number remained below the figure for the years 1919-21. 
The postage rates were reduced as from 1st October, 1923. 


Mainly for the convenience of people who reside at a distance from the 
trading centres a system of value-payable parcel post has been established. 
The Department accepts for transmission within the Commonwealth parcels 
or letters sent in execution of orders, and collects from the addressees on 
behalf of the senders the charges due thereon. The system applies also to 
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registered articles transmitted to or from Papua. During the year ended 
80th June, 1923, the number of such parcels posted in New South Wales 
was 134,703, and the value collected was £237,209, the revenue, including 
postage, commission on value, registration, and money-order commission 
heing £18,586. 


Telegraphs and Cables. 


The telegraph system embraces the whole Commonwealth. It has been 
extended steadily since January, 1858, when the system was opened to the 
public in New South Wales, and modern equipment has been installed in 
the chief centres to expedite the transmission of messages. Cable com- 
munication with Europe and other countries is supplied by four main routes, 
one cable lands in Durban (South Africa), one in Bamfield (Canada), and 
two in Banjoewangie (Java). Lines have been laid also between the Aus- 
tralian mainland and Tasmania, New Zealand, and New Caledonia. The 
Pacific cable between Australia and Canada is maintained by the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, and Australia. 


For cable messages to Great Britain the ordinary rate is 3s. per word, 
but messages may be transmitted cia Pacific cable to Canada, and thence 
by wireless for 2s. 10d, per word. Deferred cablegrams written in plain 
language and subject to a delay not-exceeding twenty-four hours may be 
exchanged at half the ordinary rates with Great Britain and with a number 
of other British and foreign ecuntries. Week-end cable letters may be 
transmitted between Australia and the United Kingdom and British North 
America, the rate to and from Great Britain being 15s. for twenty words 
and 9d. for each additional word. Special conditions, with cheap rates, have 
been arranged for the transmission of press messages by telegraph or cable. 


The following table gives particulars relating to the telegraph business 
transacted in New South Wales since 1901 :-— 


Telegrams (including Cablegrams). 


Telegraph] Revenue 
Year. j { Transmitte 1 : 
Stations. cna delivers a In wal Received. 
€inland Transit. : 
counted once). 
£ 
1901 978 | 3,275,197 174,118 | 3,449,315 | 186,135 


1911 1,406 | 5,505,935 413,777 5,919,712 253,398 
1915-16 2,107 | 6,402,092 624,992 | 7,027,084 | 331,924 
1916-17 2,231 | 6,491,354 661,559 | 7,152,913 | 350,581 
1917-18 2,237 | 6,870,263 728,154 | 7,598,417 386,919 


1918-19 2,252 | 7,183,234 753,219 | 7,936,453 | 416,427 


1919-20 | 2,247 | 8,283,993 760,105 | 9,044,098 | 455,014 
1920-21 | 2,252 | 7,851,429 734,406 | 8,585,835 | 489,805 
1921-22 | 2,824 | 7,381,205 | 734,377 | 8,115,582 | 500,116 
1922-23 | 2,411] 7,384,616 | 754,285 | 8,138,901 | 513,954 


40639—D 
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Excluding the messages in transit, the telegrams in 1922-23 represented 
3-4 per aead of population. The number of inland telegrams was 4,086,632, 
the interstate messages received and despatched numbered 2,742,042, and 
the cablegrams 555,942. Messages to and from Tasmania are classified as 
interstate telegrams and not as cablegrams., 


Further particulars regarding the cable business transacted in New South 
Wales during the last five years are shown below, Messages in transit are 
not included :— 


Cable Messages. Amount Collected. 
Year. : . 
7 . Portion due t 
gout Wace | Soure'Waiss’| Total. | Commonwealth 
£ £ 
1918-19 196,521 | 274,180 899,833 67,058 
1919-20 250,260 | 277,879 875,280 76,117 
1920-21 249,705 | 263,482 697 ,892 62,461 
1921-22 252,815 269,188 ; 697,063 62,248 
1922-23 272,989 {i 282,953 687,834 65,270 


WIreLess TELEGRAPHY. 


A chain of stations has been erected around the coast of Australia and in 
the Pacific Islands under the control of the Commonwealth to give wireless 
communication with shipping. Three of the stations, including the Sydney 
station, are capable of Jong distance communication. In May, 1922, the 
commercial radio stations were transferred to the Amalgamated Wireless 
(Australasia), Limited, under an agreement with the Federal Government. 
The Commonwealth has a controlling interest in the concern, and the company 
has undertaken to establish and maintain a direct commercial wireless service 
between Australia and the United Kingdom, and to erect a station in Canada 
capable of communicating with Australia. 


Private installations for wireless communication and for broadcasting 
may be operated under license, but they are not permitted to compete in 
commereial traffic unless authorised to do so, 


For wireless telegrams between telegraph offices in New South Wales and 
an Australian ship the charge is 6d. per word, and other ships 11d. per word. 
Messages are transmitted between Australian radio stations at the rate of 
Qs. Sd. for sixteen words and 2d. per additional word. 


TELEPHONES. 


The telephone system was established inSydney in 1880. Exchanges have 
since been provided in many other centres, and the system is being installed 
in country districts wherever practicable, In the Metropolitan district 
a number of automatic exchanges are in operation. Trunk lines serve a 
wide area of the State, and a line between Sydney and Melbourne was brought 
into use jn 1907, 
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The following table shows the growth of the telephone service in New 
South Wales since 1901 :— 


Year. peer Dat regs Public. | syste bments 

ig Connected, | Telephones. | “connected. 
1901 48 9,864 72 13,778 
1911 268 34,551 | 722 43,682 
1915-16 705 | 51,903 1,317 66,532 
1916-17 765 57,553 1,421 70,058 
197-18 | 825 | 62,128 1,521 | 78,886 
1918-19 853 65,734 1,558 84,118 
1919-20 73 70,700 1,606 91,117 
1920-21 | 921 74,490 1,693 | 96,710 
1921-22 960 80,042 | 1,787 | 104,108 
1921-23. 1,026 87,352 | 1,815 | 118,645 


The annual ground rent for an exclusive telephone service ranges from 
£3 in-respect of exchanges, where the number of subscribers lines does not 
exceed 300, to £5 where there are over 4,000 lines. For each effective 
outward call a charge of lid. is made unless the number of lines connected 
with the exchange does not exceed 600, when the charge is 1d. per call. 


Tests are being made of the capabilities of wireless telephony, but a 
commercial service has not yet been instituted. 


Financtat Resuprs of Postan SERVICES. 


Particulars regarding the financial results of operations in the various 
branches of the post office in New South Wales during the year ended 30th 
June, 1923, are shown below :— 


Branch, Earnings. moe Surplus. in eae 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Postal 1 ve vse wes] 2,118,068 | 1,583,213 } 532,855 | 40,875 491,980 
Telegraph .. ve wee]_ 526,294 | 496,938 | 29,356 | 41,531 | (—) 12,175 
felephone ... ase wee) 1,184,035 | 959,836 | 224,199 ees 8,020 
| 
Total, All Branches...| 3,828,397 | 3,041,987 | 786,410 |298,575 487,825 
| 


The postal services in the whole Commonwealth, as well as in New 
South Wales, have earned a substantial surplus over expenses during cach 
of the last five years, and there was a marked increase in the net profit 2s a 
result of higher charges introduced in 1920, 
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A comparative statement of the financial results for the whole Common- 
wealth is shown in the following statement :— 


| be aae) Earnings. diene Surplus, nt | Net Profit. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1919 6,158,571 5,043,891 1,114,680 . 590,035 524,645 

1920 6,732,096 5,633,752 1,098,344 610,390 487,954 

1921 8,511,494 6,724,543 1,786,951 643,183 1,143,768 

1922 9,347,656 7,103,536 2,244,120 703,039 1,541,081 

1923 9,898,158 7,651,864 2,246,294 780,235 1,466,059 


The accounts are exclusive of the figures relating to wireless telegraphy. 


aI 
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Bursaries— 
State School, 52 
University, 54. 
Butter, Consuniption, 357, 361, 580 
Factories, 450, 572 
Prices, 367, 369, 582, 585 
Production, 573, 576 
Cable Services, 707 
Cadets, Military, 43 
Camels, 555 
Cancer, 189 
Candie Factories, 446 
Capital Cities, Australian, Popula- 
tion, 153 
Capital Punishment, 264 
Cattle, 537, 551, 570 
Breeds, 551 
Dairy, 570 
Interstate Movement, 552 
Prices, 555 
Required for Food, 359 
Slaughtering, 358, 553 
Census Enumerations, 141, 382 
Fruit Trees, 504 
Chambers of Commerce, 216 
Charitable, Relief, 651, 654, 674 
Charities (see Hospitals); 674 
Cheese, Consumption, 357, 361,°580: 
Prices, 369, 585-* 
Production, 573, 578 
Childbirth, Deaths, 197 
Children, Ages, 49. 
Courts, 249,665; 67F 
Deaths, 171, 173 ~ 
Delinquent, 665, 671 
Deserted, 665, 671 
Employment, 397, 442, °665;°673° 
Homes, 665, 663° 
Mentally Deficient, 57, 672 
Neglected, 664, 671°: 
Protection, 664 - 
State Wards, 667, 669 
Welfare;:664 ° 
Chinese Restrictions, 21, 145 
Chromite, 530°: 


Church, Adherents, 705 
Schools, 50, 63 
Cigarettes and Cigars, Consumption, 702 
Manufacture, 454. 
Cirrhosis of the Liver, 196 
Cities of New South Wales, 154, 316” 
Citizen Forces, 43 
City Railway, 127 
Climate, 11 
Clinics, Baby, 174, 666 
University, 70 
Venereal Diseases, 661. 
Closer Settlement, 643 
Closer Settlement Account, 91 
Cloth Factories, 455 ~ 
Clothing, Cost, 378 
Coal, 531 
Consumption, 437, 533 
Exports, 533 
Intermittency in Mining,:386 
Miners, 520 
Wages, 410 
Prices, 367, 521, 532 
Production, 531 
State Mine, 532 
Coastal Division, 14, 610 
Coastline, 3 
Cofiee, Consumption, 357, 363 
Prices, 369 
Coinage, 276 
Coke, 437, 459, 532 
Commerce, 201 
Chambers, 216 
Exports, 202 
Imports, 202 
Commercial Commissioners,’ 215 
Education, 54 
Commissions and Trusts (Public), 35° 
Common Law, 243 
Commons, 625, 692 ~ 
Commonwealth Bank, 286 
Financial Relations with States, 110 
Government Steamers,’233 ¢ 
Housing Operations, 692°" 
Communicable Diseases, 181, 660 
Community Settlement, 292, 619 
Companies, Incorporated, 290 : 
Banking, 280 
General Insurance; 306 
Life Assurance, 298 
Compensation, Accident— 
Railways, 132 
Seamen’s, 235, 405 
Tramways, 139 
Workmen’s, 403 
Compensation, Closing of Hotels, 697° 
Compulsory Defence Training, 43°’ 
Conciliation, Industrial; 391, 392. 
Conjugal Condition of Population, 161, 
164 
Conservatorium of Music, 74 .: 
Consolidated Revenue Account; 87" 
Constitution, Federal, 41 
State, 29 
Consumption of Food, 356, 485, 580° ° 
Continuation Schools, 61,63 
Convulsions of Children; 191 
Cook, Captain James, 19 
Co-operative Societies, 292, 619 - 
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Copper, 528 
Copyright, 261 
Coroner’s Courts, 251 
Cost of Living, 376, 380,.406 
County Councils, 317; 342 
Courts of Law— 
Appeals, 255, 256 
Children’s, 249, 665, 671 
Coroner’s,.251 
Criminal, 248, 251 
.. Appeal, 256 
District, 241 
Fair Rents, 240, 372 
High Court of Austratia, 255 
Industrial Arbitration; 254, 391, 393 
Land and Valuation, 254,.622 
Licensing, 239 
Magistrates, 238 
Marine Inquiry, 233, 241 
Mining Wardens, 241, 517 
Petty Sessions, 248 
Quarter Sessions, 251, 256 
Small Debts, 238 
Supreme, 238, 242 
Taxation, Review, 241 
Cows, Dairy, 570, 573 
Créches, 666 
Credit, Rural, 292, 618 
Crime, 252 
Criminal Courts, 248, 251 
Crops, 462 
Crown Lands—Alienation,. 595; 600, 623 
Holdings, 605 
Cultivation—Area, 462,.610-618 
Various Crops, 465 
Curlwaa Irrigation: Area, 509,614 
Currency, 275 
Customs Acts, 201,.212 
Revenue, 214 
Dacey Garden Suburb, 689 
Dairying, 568 
Cattle, 570 
’ Employment, 382, 617 
Factories, 450, 572 
Farms, 572; 611 
Instruction, 569 
Machinery, 617 
Production, 414; 573, 584 
Registration of Dairymen, 361,.572 
Supervision, 361, 569, 572 
Deaf-mutism, 664 
Deaths, 170 
Accident, 130, .189,.199;.402 
Appendicitis, 195 
Bright’s Disease, 196 
Bronchitis, 193 
Cancer, 189 
Causes, 181 
Children, 173,.177,,4191 
Cirrhosis of the Liver, 196 
Convulsions of Children; 191 
Diabetes, 190 
Diarrhea and Enteritis; 195 
Diphtheria and Croup, 185 
Diseases of the Digestive Sys- 
tem, 195 
Diseases of the Heart,.192 
Hemorrhage of the Brain,.191 
* Jn Childbirth; 197 


Deaths—continueds 
In Hospitals, 656, 653 
Index of Mortality, 170 
Infantile Mortality, Causes, 177 
Influenza, 186 
Insanity, 192 
Measles, 183 
Meningitis, 190 
Pneumonia, 194 
Rates, 171, 172 
Scarlet Fever, 184 
Smallpox, 183 
Suicide, 198 
Tuberculous Diseases, 187 
Typhoid Fever, 182 
Violence,. 198 
- Whooping Cough, 184 
Debt, Public, 102 
Defence, 43 
Dentists, 654 
Diabetes, 190 
Diamonds, 534 
Diarrhea and Enteritis, 195 
Diatmaceous Earth, 535 
Digestive System, Diseagas, 195 
Diphtheria-and Croup, 185 
iscount, Bank, 285 
Diseases, Death from, 181 
Seasonal Prevalence, 199 
Dislocations, Industrial, 398 
District Courts, 241, 258 
Divorce, 246 
Docks and Ships, 231 
Doctors (Medical), 69, 654 
Domestic Training Schools, 55 
Drainage Trusts, 351, 513 
Dreadnought Fund, 149 
Dredging for Minerals, 518, 525,529 
Drink Bill, 702 
Drunkenness, 250, 272, 698 
Dumping Foreign Goods, 213 - 
Dwellings, 684 
Cost of. Building, 371 
Rents, 240, 869 
Early. Closing—Hotels, 695 
Shops, 396 
Education,.45 
Agricultura!, 56, 475 
Census Records, 46 
Children Receiving, 48 
Expenditure by State,"77 
Societies, 73 
Effective Wage, 412 
Eggs, Production, 583 
Elections, Parliamentary, Federal, 41 
State, 35, 37 
. Lecal-Government,-343 
Electric Light and Power Works, 130, 
458 
Municipal,. 339 
Elevators, Grain, 487 
Emigration, 144 
Employment, 382 
Agencies, 388 
Children, 397, 442,665, 673 
Factories, 384, 425 
Mines, 384, 520 
“Rural Industries, 883, 470,.617 ~ 
Ensilage, 500 
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Entertainments Bill, 695 
Tax, 86, 695 
Equity Jurisdiction, 244 
Estates of Deceased Persons, 312 
Taxation, 80, 83, 86 
Evaporation, 13 
Examinations (School), 51, 67 
Exchange Rates, Bank, 285 
Excise Revenue, 214 
Tariff, 212 
Executive, Government—Federal, 41 
State, 30 
Expenditure—Local Government, 327, 
331, 334 
State, $8, 92 
Agriculture, 474 
Business Undertakings, 90, 95 
Child Welfare, 668 
Education, 77 
Hospitals end Charities, 652 
Justice, 273 
Loan, 100, 161 
Mining, 519 
Experiment Farms, 475, 476, 569 
Exports, 202, 209 
Australian Produce, 208, 209 
Bullion and Specie, 204 
Dairy Produce, 210, 581 
Meat, 210, 558 
Pastoral Products, 210, 550, 558, 562, 
565 
Extradition, 263 
Factories (see Manufactories), 425 
Inspection, 402 
Fair Rents Act, 372 
Court, 240, 372 
Fares, Ferry, 379 
Railway, 125, 379 
Tramway, 138, 379 
Farming (see Agriculture), 461 
Dairy, 568 
Share, 473 
Farmyard Production, 414, 584 
Farrer (Wheat) Scholarships, 477 
Federal Capital Territory, 42, 622 
Government, 41 
Feeble-minded Persons, 672 
Fellmongering, 445 
Ferries, 353, 379 
Fertilisers, 471 
Finance— 
Federal War Expenditure, 116 
Local Government, 327, 330, 334 
Private, 277 
Public, 79 
Rural, 618 
Fire Commissioners, Board, 343 
Fire Insurance, 306 
Fireclays, 535 
First Offenders, 263, 271 
Fisheries, 592 
Consumption of Fish, 357, 359 
Culture, 594 
Markets, 359 
Production, 444, 594 
Supply, 359 
Flour, Consumption, 357, 360, 485 
Mills, 452 
Wheat used, 485 


Food and Prices, 355 
Food— | 
Bill, 377 . 
Consumption, 356, 580 
Laws, 355 
Prices, 364, 368, 373 
Standards, 355 
Forestry, 587 
Freights, Ocean, 230, 488 
Railway, 126 
Friendly Societies, 294, 380. 680 
Fruit, 363, 501 
Bounty, 504 
Census, 504 
Fuei— 
Coal used, 437, 533 
-Cost, 379 
Used in Factories, 437, 459 
Fugitive Offenders, 263 
Gaols, 268 
Gas Prices, 379 
Works, 458 
Municipal, 337 
Gold, 525 
Currency, 275 
Government, Constitutional, 2 
Cost, 40 
Employees, 385 
Arbitration, 394 
Pensions, 679 
Factories and Workshops, 426, 449 
Finance, 70 
Health Services, 652 
Housing Schemes, 689 
Local, 315 
Railways and Tramways, 117 
Governor, State, 29 
Grafton Water Board, 348 
Grapes, 499 
Grasses, Sown, 462, 465, 568 
Green Food, 499 
Groceries, Prices (sce also Food) 364, 368, 
373 
Habitual Criminals, 262 
Hemorrhage of the Brain, 191 
Halls, Public, 694 
Harbours, 3, 224 
Harbour Trust, Sydney, 225 
Hat and Cap Factories, 457 
Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 
57, 475, 569 
Hay Crops, 499 
Hay ligation Area, 509 
Health, Public, 651 
Heart, Diseases, 192 
Herd Testing, 570 
High Court of Australia, 255 
History, 19 
Industrial, 419 
Holdings, Land— 
Agricultural, 464. 
Rural, 558 
Sheep, 544 
Size, 600 
Suburban, 637 
Tenure, 603 
Value, 605 = 
Homes, Advances for, 288, 689, 691 
Census Records, 684 
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Homes, Advances for—confantica. 
Cost, 371 
Rents, 240, 369 
Honey, 584 
Horses, 537, 553, 563 
Races, 694 
Hospitals— 
Mental, 662 
Private, 654 
Public, €54 
Expenditure, 657 
Patients, 656 
Revenue, 657 
Saturday Fund, 675 
State Expenditure, 652, 657 
Hotels, 695 
Hours of Work, 395 
Houses, 684 
Building, Cost, 371 
Government Assistance, 
691 
Inmates, 685 
Number, 684 
Rents, 240, 369 
Hunter District Water Supply, 346 
Illegitimacy, 168 
Deaths of Children, 179 
Illiteracy, 48 
Immigration, Assisted, 145 
Restriction, 145 
Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme, 548 
Imports, 202, 205, 207 
Imprisonment, 268 
Tncomes, 312, 314 
Taxation—— 
Federal, 80, 85 
State, 80, 82 
Index of Mortality, 170 
Index Numbers— 
Retail Prices, 373 
Wages, 412 
Wholesale Prices, 364, 469 
Industrial Arbitration. 
Awards and Agreements, 392 
Boards, 391 
Commonwealth System, 393 
Conciliation, 391, 392 
Courts, 254, 391, 393 
Crown Employees, 394 
State and Federal, 394 
State System, 391 
Industrial Diseases, 403 
Dislocations, 398. 
Loss of Wages, 400 
Tndustrial History of New South Wales, 419 
Industrial Hygiene, 402 
Industrial Undertakings, Government, 
95, 426, 447 
: Unions, 391 
Tnebriates, 250, 272, 698 
State Institutions, 272 
Infantile Mortality, 173 
Causes, 177 
Infants, Protection, 664 
Infirm, Asylums for, 674 
Influenza, 186 
Inquests, 251 
Insanity (see also Lunacy and Mental 
Hospitals), 192, 662 


288, 689, 


Insurance, 297 
Interest, Bank Rates, 285, 288 
Public Debt, 104 
Intoxicants, Consumption, 699 
Invalid Pensions, 677 
Tron, 529 
Production, 449, 529 
Works, 449 
Irrigation, .506, 648 
Areas— 
Curlwaa, 509, 648 
Hay, 509, 648 
Murrumbidgee, 508, 648 
Jury System, 261 
Justice, Cost of Adviinistention, 273 
Law Courts, 237, 665 
Minister, 31, 257 
Police, 265 
Prisons, 268 
Justices of Peace, 259 
Juveniles— 
Employment, 397, 442 
Offenders, 249, 665, 671 
Kerosene Shale, 533 
Kindergarten, 59, 65 
Labour (see also Empl. ryment) 
Agencies, 388 
Factories, 384, 438 
Mines, 382, 519 
Rural, 382, 470, 617 
Lachlan River, Proposed Ergo tiOes 513 
Lakes, 3, 8 
Lambs, 542, 557 
Land— 
Acquisiti_n, 626 
Administration, 622 
Agricultural, 462, 61.)-616 
Alienation, 600, 605 
Available for Settlement, 625 
Boards and Courts, 253, 622 
loser Settlemen‘, 643, 
Exchange, 630 
Leases, 518, 624 
Legislation, 622 
Mining, 517, 638, 640 
Mortgages, 311 
Policy (Government), 596 
Problem, 596 
Purchase~, 627 
Real Estate Transactions, 309 
Reserves, 625, 692 
Resumptions by Crown, 649 
Revenue, 88, 89, 650 
Sales, 627 
Selection, 626 
Settlement, 595, 622 
Tax, Federal, 80, 85 
State, 80, 82 
Tenures, 603, 626 
Conversion, 640 
Valuations, 319, 605 
Court, 254, 622 
Value, 319, 604 
Western Division, 641 
Lard, Production, 580 
Law, Administration, 257 
Courts, 237, 665 
Lead, 526 
Leases, Land, 518, 624 
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Legal Aid, Poor Persons, 260 
Profession, 261 
Legislative Assembly, 33 
Council, 33 
Legitimation Act, -168 
Leprosy, 660 
Letters, 706 
Libraries— 
Mitchell, 75 
Public, 75 : 
Sydney Municipal, .76 
Licenses— 
Employment. Agencies, 888 
Fishing, 592, 703 
Forestry, 590 
Liquor, 239, 695 
Traffic, 267 
Licensing Court, 239, 695 
Life Assurance, 298 
Lighthouses, 235 
Limestone, 535 
Liquor— 
Consumption, 699 
Drink Bill, 702 
Licenses, 239,:695 
Trade, 695 
Lithgow Iron and Steel Works, 449 
Live Stock, 537 
Cattle, 537, 551 
Dairy, 570 
Distribution, 538 
Horses, 537, 553 
Preserving and Freezing Works, 451 
Required for food, 359 
Sheep, 537, 539 
Slaughtering, 358, 557. 
Swine, 537, 578 
Living— 
Cost, 376, 380 
Wage, 406 
Other States,.:408 
Loans, Cost of Raising, 107 
Local Government; 336 
State, 99, 103 
Expenditure, 100, 1012 
Local Government,'315 
Act, 316 
Area under, 317 
City of Sydney, 327 
‘Historical Survey;.315 
Housing Schemes;691 
Municipalities,'330 
Powers, 317 
Shires, 334 
Taxation, 323 
Valuations; 254;.319 
Local Option, 696 ~ 
Lock Hospitals, 271 
Lord Howe Island; 2 
Lunacy, 192, 662 
Jurisdiction, 244 
Machinery— 
Coal-cutting, 521 
Manufacturing, 429 
Mining, 519 
Rural Industries,:469, 617 
Macquarie River, 7 
Proposed Irrigation, 513 
Magistrates, 258 


Magnesite, 535 
Mail Services, 705 
Maize, 496 
Consumption, 497 
Prices, 469 
Manganese, 531 
Manufacturing Industry, 425 
Capital Invested, 432 
Child Labour, 442 
Classification, 427 
Costs of Production, 435 
Fuel consumed, 437, 459, 533 
Employees, 384, 425,.430;, 438, 459 
In Divisions; 459 
Motive Power. used, 429 
Output, 414, 425, 434, 436, 459 
Time worked, 440 
Value of Production, 414,436, 459, 609 
Wages, 410, 430, 433, 436; 459 
Women and Juveniles, 441, 442 
Manures, 471 
Marble, 535 
Marine Inquiry Court, 236, 241 
Markets, 328, 329, 356 
Marriages, 162 
Ages, 165 
Conjugal Condition of Parties, 161, 
164 
Jurisdiction, 246 
Mark Signatures, 48, 164 
Minors; 165 
Rates, 163 
Religions, 164 
Masculinity of Population, 157, 167 
Maternity Allowances, 665; 666 
Matrimonial Causes Jurisdiction, 246 
Measles, 180 
Meat Consumption, 357 
Exports, 558 
Industry Board, Metropolitan, 358, 
558 
- Prices, 358, 367; 369 
Supply, 358, 556 
Works, 451. 
Medical Inspection of School Children, 
57, 674 
Medical Practitioners, 69; 654 
Meningitis, 190;:660 
Mental Diseases, 1925662 
Mercury, 531 
Metal Works, 448,.449 
Meteorology, 11 
Migration, 144, 151 
Military Forees,.43 
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Consumption, 357, 361,580 
- Preserved, 357, 576, 580 
Prices, 360, 3695-585 
Supervision of Supply, 361, 572 
Vendors registered, 361, 572 
Mineral Springs, 9 
Mining Industry; 517 
Accidents, 536 
Diseases, 404 
Employment, -382,:384, 520 
Industrial Dislocatiens, 399 
Inspection, 536 
daeases.and. Licenses; 517;:688;-640 
Miners’ Rights, 517, 638 


Mining Industry—continued. 
Prices, 521 
Production, 414, 521, 523, 609 
Settlements, 155 
Wardens’ Courts, 241, 517 
Ministers of State, 31, 39 
Minting, 276 
Mitchell Library, 75 
Molybdenum, 531 
Money Orders, 279 
Moneylenders, Registration, 310 
Mortality, Causes, 181 
Gaols, 271 
Index, 170 
Infantile, 173 
Mortgages, 310 
Motor Vehicles, 267 
Insurance, 306 
Taxation, 80, 83 
Mountains, 6 
Mules, 555 
Municipal Library, Sydney, 76 
Markets, 328, 329; 356 
Municipalities, 330 
Population, 154, 318 
Murray River, 7 
Irrigation, 511 
Murrumbidgee River, 7~ 
Irrigation Area, 97, 508, 648 
Museums, 74 
Music, Conservatorium, 74 
Mutton, Consumption, 357 
Export, 558° 
Prices, 358, 367, 369, 560 
Production, 556 
Namoi River, Proposed Irrigation, 513 
Nationality of Population, 159 
Shipping, 220 
Naturalisation, 159 
Naval ‘Defence, 44. 
Navigation Laws, 214 
Newcastle Harbour, 228 
Iron and Steel Works, 449 
Sewerage Works, 349 
New South Wales, Area, 2, 622 
Boundaries, 1 
History, 19 
Industrial. History, 419 
Notes, Australian, 275, 278 
Bank, 275, 278 - 
Postal, 279 
Nurseries, Forest,:588 
Nurses, 654 
Nursing Associations, 675 
Oatmeal, Consumption, 357, 360 
Prices, 369 
Oats, 497 
Prices, 469 
Observatory Hill-Resumed Area, 691 
Observatory, Sydney, 17- 
Occupations, 155, 382 
Factory Workers, 444 
Rural, 382, 470, 617 
Oil, Kerosene, 533 
Old-age. Pensions, 676 
~ Onions, Prices, 369,469 
Opal, 534° 
Orchards, 501 
Orphanages, 665, 668 
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Oysters, 592, 594 
Parcels Post, 706 
Parks, 354, 625, 692 
Parliamentary Committees, 34 
Parliaments, 5, 38 ° 
Commonwealth, 41 
State, 32 
Cost, 40 
Passports, 145 
Pastoral Industry, 537° 
Employment, 382,617 
Exports, 210, 550, 558; 562, 565 
Land Leases, 639 
Value of Production, 414; 563 
Pastures Protection, 564; 566 
Patents, 261 
Pensions, 268, 676 
Pharmacists, 654 
Physical Features, 3 
Picture Shows, 694 
Pigs, 537, 578 
Prices, 555 
Required for Food, 359 
Slaughtering, 358, 557 
Pilotage, 235° 
Platinum, 530 
Pneumonia, 194 
Police, 265 
Pensions, 266, 680 
Population, 141 
Ages, 158 
Australian States, 142 
Birth Places, 158 
Blindness, 664 
Capital Cities of Australia, 153 
Conjugal Condition, 161 
Country Towns, 154 
Deafmutism, 664 
Distribution, 151 
Dwellings, 684 
Education, 46 
Municipalities and Shires, 151, 318 
Nationality, 158 
Occupations, 155, 382, 444, 470, 617 
Sexes, 157 
Sources of Increase, 143 
Urban and Rural, 151, 318 
Pork— 
Consumption, 357 ~ 
Prices, 369. 
Ports, 224 
Port Jackson, 224 
Shipping Trade, 223 ° 
Postal Notes, 279° 
Service, 705 
Potatoes, 499 
Consumption, 357, 363 - 
Prices, 363, 369, 469 
Poultry Farming, 583 
Preference. to. Unionists,'397 
Prices— 
Retail, 368 
Bread, 360, 369°: 
Clothing, 378° 
Food and Groceries, 368~ 
Other Countries, 376 
Gas, 379 
Levels, 373 
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Prices—continued. 
Meat, 358, 363, 369 
Levels, 358 
Milk, 362, 369 
Wholesale, 364 
Butter, 367, 582, 585 
Coal, 521 
Dairy Products, 585 
Farm Produe>, 468 
Fruit, 364 
Levels, 364 
Live Stock, 555 
Meat, 367, 560 
Metals, 521 
Milk, 362, 585 
Pastoral Produce, 367, 549, 555 
560 
Potatoes, 367, 469 
Vegetables, 364 
Wheat, 367, 469, 490 
Wool, 367, 549 
Prisoners, 269 
Birthplaces, 273 
Release, 270 
Religion, 273 
Sickness and Mortality, 271 
Value of Labour, 271 
Prisons, 268 
Private Finance, 275 
Wealth, 312 
Privy Council Appeals, 256 
Probate, 245, 312 
Duat'es, 80, 83 
Production, 414, 609 
Agricultural, 414, 466 
Bee-keeping, 584 
Dairying, 414, 584 
Farmyard, 414, 583, 584 
Fisheries, 414, 593 
Forestry, 414, 589 
Manufacturing, 414, 425, 434, 459 
Mining, 414, 521 
Pastoral, 414, 563 
Poultry Farming, 583, 584 
Volume, 418 
Prohibition (Liquor), 695 
Property, 312 
Taxation, 80, 323 
Valuation, 319, 605 
Proportional Representation (Parlia- 
mentary}, 35 
Prospecting for Minerals, 519 
Prothonotary, 258 
Public Debt, 102, 116 
Dates of Maturity, 105 
External, 103 
Interest, 104 
Public Finance, 79 
Health, 651 
Library, 75 
School System, 45 
Service Employees, 385, 394, 679 
Trust Office, 259 
Works Account, 94 
C mmittee, 34 
Puerperal Diseases, 197 
Pure Food Act, 355, 261 
Quarantine, 218 
uarries, 535 


Rabbits, 358, 564 
* Race and Nationality of Population, 158 
Racecourses, 694 
Admission Tax, 80, 84 
Railways, 10, 117 
Accidents, 130 
Capital Expended, 118, 140 
City, 127 
Duplication of Lines, 118 
Hlectrification, 128 
Expenditure, 121 
Fares, 125, 379 
Freight Charges, 125 
Gauges, 132 
Gradients, 128 
Interest on Capital, 124 
Motors, 128 
Other Countries, 135 
Passengers, 119, 121 
Private, 133 
Revenue, 119, 121, 140 
Rolling Stock, 129 
Signalling Appliances, 130 
Superannuation Fund, 680 
Triffic, 119, 124 
Unprofitable Lines, 123 
Wages, 140 : 
Workshops, 130, 426, 449 
Rainfall, 12 ; 
Rates (Local Government), 323 
Municipalities, 324 
Shires, 325, 335 
Real Estate, Transactions 309. 
Recreation Reserves, 354, 625, 692 
Re-exports, 211 
Referenda, Federal, 42 
Reformatories, 672 
Registration, Births, Deaths, “Marriages 
161 
Land Titles, Mortgages, etc., 258, 310 
Registrar-General, 255 
Religions of—- 
Population, 705 
Pris :ners, 273 
School Children, 50 
Rents, House, 240, 369 
Index Numbers, 373 
Representative Government, 29 
Representatives, House of, 41 
Reservoirs (Water), 345, 506 
Retail Prices, 368 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 646 
Employment, 388, 397 
Pensions, 678 
Homes, 692 
Revenue-- 
Cnust_m3 and Excise, 214 
Land, 89, 650 
Local Government, 332, 335 
Public, 79, 87, 114, 591 
Railways and Tramways, 121, 137 
Rivers, 7, 230 
Irrigation Schemes, 511, 648 
Roads, 9, g51 
Trusts, 352 
Rural Bank, 280, 287, 597, 618, 620 
Rural Co-operative Societies, 292, 619 
Credit, 619 
Advances, 287, 597, 618 
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Rural Finance, 619 
Industries Board, 619 
Industries, Capital invested, 606 
Labour, 382, 470, 617 
Lands, 599 
Value, 605 
Population, 151 
Settlement 595 
Training Schoola, 56 
Saleyards, Stock, 358, 353, 538 
Savings Banks, 287 
School, 57 
Sawmills, 448, 589 
Scarlet Fever, 184, 660 
Schools, 45 
Industrial, 55, 672 
Kindergarten, 59, 65 
Medical Inspection, 57, 674 
Private, 46, 63, 64, 65 
Pupils, 47 
Ages, 49 
Attendance, 49 
Religions, 50 
Savings Banks, 57 
Scholarships, 52 
State, 58 
Continuation, 61, 63 
Correspondence, 60 
District, 61 
High, 61 
Primary, 59 
Religious Instruction, 50 
Rural, 56, 475 | 
Secondary, 61 
Subsidised, 60 
System, 45 
. Teachers, 46, 71. 
Technical, 65 
Trade, 66 
Travelling, 60 
Scientific Societies, 73 
Sea Carriage of Goods, 219 
Seamen, 234 
Compensation, 234, 403 
Mercantile Marine Offices, 234 
Wages, 234 
Seasons, 11 
Senate, 41 ; 
Settlement, Land, 595, 622 
Co-operative Societies, 292, 619 
Sewerage, 344, 349, 350 
Sex of Population, 142, 157 
Share Farming, 473 
Sheep, 537, 539 
Breeds, 544, 545- 
Interstate Movement, 541 
Losses by Drought, 540 
Preserving ond Freezing Works, 451 
Prices, 555 
Required for Food, 359 
Sizes of Flocks, 543 
Slaughtering, 358, 557 
World’s Flocks, 545 
Sheriff, 258 
Ship-building, 233) _ 
Commonwealth Government, 232, 233 
Shipping, 217 
Australian States, 220° 
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Shipping—continued. 
British Ports, 227 
Direction of Trade, 222 
Marine Inquiry Court, 236, 241 
Mortgages, 311 
Nationality, 220 
Registers, 231 
Sales, 231 
Vessels Imported, 231 
Wrecks, 235 
Ships’ Stores Exported, 211 
Shires, 334 ; 
Sickness, 182, 653 
In Gaols, 271 
Treatment, 653 
Silos, Wheat, 487 
Silver— 
Coinage, 276 
Currency, 275 
Mines, 526 
Prices, 277, 521 
Sinking Funds, State Debt, 108 
Slaughtering, 358, 557 
Small pox, 183, 660 
Smelting, 450 
Soap Factories, 446 
Social Condition, 651 
Societies, Building, 292, 204 
Charitable, 674 
Co-operative, 292, 619 
Friendly, 294, 680 
Scientific, 73 
Solicitors, 261 
Specie—Imports and Exports, 204 
Spirits— 
Consumption, 699 
Drink Bill, 702 
Stamp Duties, 80, 83 ‘ 
Star-Bowkett Societies, 294 
State Advances— 
For Homes, 288, 689, 691 
To Settlers, 287, 597, 618 
State— 
Children, 664, 667 
Coal Mine, 532 
Education, 45, 475 
Employees, 385, 394 
Finances, 79 
Forest Nurseries and Plantations, 588 
Government, 29 
Housing Schemes, 689 
Labour Exchanges, 388 
Railways and Tramways, 117 
Savings Bank, 287, 689, 691 
Trawling, 359, 593, 594 
Wards, 667, 669 
Workshops and Factories, 426, 446, 
449 
Steel, Production, 449 
Stock, Live, 358, 451, 537 
Stock, Public—Quotations, 109 
Street-trading (Children), 665, 673 
Strikes, 398 
Sugar— 
Cane, 499 
Consumption,.357, 362 
Mills, 453 
Prices, 363, 367, 389 
Refinery, 453 
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Suicide, 198 
Superannuatiin, 266, 679 
Supreme Court, 238, 242 
Judges, 258 
Surface of New South Wales, 4 
Sydney, 9, 315, 327 
Harbour, 9, 224, 225 
Meteorology, 14 
Population, 150, 151, 329 
Tablelands, 15, 611 
Tallow, 446, 562 
Tanneries, 445 
Tariff— 
Board, 201 
Customs and Excise, 201, 212 
Taxation, 80 
Court of Review, 241 
Local Government, 323 
Tea, Consumption, 357, 363 
Prices, 367, 369 
Teachers, 46, 72 
College, 71 
Technical Education, 65 
Telegraphs, 707 
Wireless, 708 
Telephones, 708 
Temperatures, 13 
Theatres, 694 
Employment of Children, 665, 673 
Thrift, 680 
Tick, Cattle, 567 
Tides, 18 
Tile Works, 447 
Timber (see also Forestry), 448, 587 
Time, Standard, 18 
Tin, 529 
Prices, 521 
Tobacco— 
Bill, 703 
Consumption, 702 
Factories, 454 - 
Licenses, 702, 704 
Prices, 367, 380 
Production, 499 
Totalisators, 80, 84, 694 
Trade and Commerce, 201 
Trade Marks, 261 
Trade Unions, 388 - 
Subscriptions, 380 
Traftic— 
Licenses, 267 
Regulation, 267 
Tramways, 136 
Fares, 138, 379 
Private, 140 
Transport and Communication, 9, 351 
Trawling Industry, 359, 593, 594 
Treasury Bills, 99, 104, 109 
Truancy, 672 
Trustee, Public, 259 
Tuberculosis Diseases, 187, 660 
Tungsten, 530 
Typhoid Fever, 182, 660 
Unemployment, 385 
University of Sydney, 67 
Tutorial Classes, 71 
Valuation (Lands, etc.), 319, 605 
Court, 254, 622 
Vegetables, Prices and Supply, 363 


Vehicles— 
Horse-drawn, 267 
Motor, 267 
Venereal Diseases, 272, 661 
Veterinary Surgeons, 69, 567 
Victorian Border Railways, 132 
Vineyards, 499 
Violence, Deaths, 198 
Vital Statistics, 161 
Voters (Parliamentary), 37 
Wages, 406 
Coal Miners, 410 
Effective, 412 
Living, 406 
Loss through Disputes, 400 
Manufacturing Industry, 410, 430, 
433, 436, 459 
Police, 266 
Rates, 409 
Rural Workers, 617 
Seamen, 234 
War— 
Expenditure, 116 
Pensions, 678 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, 646 
Service Homes, 692 
Water Conservation, 344, 506 
Reservoirs, 345 
Wealth, Distribution, 312 
Weather, 11 
Weights and Measures, 355 
Western Division, 17, 615, 641 
Wharfage, Sydney, 225 
Wheat, 477 
Area, 477 
Bulk Handling, 487 
Consumption, 484 
Cost of Growing, 493 
Export, 210, 484 
Fallowing, 482 
Farms, 482 
Freights, 488 
jrading, 486 
Marketing, 486 
Pools, 488 
Prices, 367, 469, 490 
World’s Production, 495 
Yield, 479, 481 
Whooping-cough, 184 
Widows, State Aid, 665, 670 
Wife Desertion, 272, 665, 671 
Winds, 11 
Wine, 439, 440 
Consumption, 701 
Wireless Telegraphy,.708 
Women— 
Employed, 382, 641, 617 
Franchise, 36 
Prisoners, 272 
Status, 704 
Wages, 407, 433, 617 
Wool, 546 
Exports, 210, 550 
Marketing, 548 
Mills, 455 
Prices, 367, 549 
‘Production, 546 
Sales, 548 
Scouring, 445 


INDEX, 


Workers. (See Employment.) Yerranderie Silver Mines, 526 
Workers’ Educational Association,.71, 74 Zine, 526 


Workmen’s Compensation, 306, 403 Zoological Gardens, 693 
Wrecks, Ship,.236, 241 
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